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In  Paradmm  Amissam  summi  Poeta,  Johannis 
Miltoni*. 

Qui  legis  Amissam  Paradisum>  gf^andia  magni 

Carmina  Miltoni,  quid  nisi  cuncta  legis  ? 
Res  conctas,  et  cunctarum  primordia  rerum, 

Et  fata^  et  fines,  continet  iste  liber. 
Intima  panduntur  magni  penetralia  mundi,  5 

Scribitur  et  toto  quicquid  in  orbe  latet  i 
Terra^ue,  tractusque  maris,  coelumque  profimdum, 

Sulphuteumque  Erebi,  flammivomumque  specus : 
Quaeque  colmit  terras,  pontumque,  et  Tartara  cascay 

Quaeque  colunt  summi  lucida  regna  poli :  10 

Et  quodcmique  ullis  eonclusum  est  finibus  usquam, 

Et  sine  fine  Chaos,  et  sine  fine  Deus ; 
Et  sine  fine  magis,  si  quid  magis  est  sine  fine. 

In  Christo  erga  homines  conciliatus  amor. 
Haec  qui  speraret  quis  crederet  esse  futurum  ?        15 

♦  This  poem  by  Dr.  Barrow,  and  the  next  by  Milton's  friend 
Andieir  Marvell,  have  been  usually  published  in  the  editions  of 
Paradise  Lost,  since  Milton* s  own  edition  of  1674,  to  whick 
tkey  are  bothprejixed.    Todd; 

Ver.  1.  Amissam  Paradisum,]  Dr.  Barrow  has 

here  rendered  Paradisum/^mtnin^.  The  translators  of  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Losty  both  in  1685  and  1702,  thus  aliso  entitle 
the  poem  ^*  Paradisus  Amissam  See  also  the  same  title  to  other 
Latin  translations  in  the  OentlemavLS  Magazine,  voL  xvi.  pp. 
549,  661.  The  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  however,  make  Para- 
dise masculine.    Todd. 

Ver.  15. quis  crederet  esse  futiiiiim?]  So  I  print 

it  from  the  edition  of  1674.    Dr.  Newton  reads /u/tfra.    Toland, 
VOL  II.  a 
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11  VERSES  ON  PARADISE  LOST. 

Et  tamen  haec  hodie  terra  Britaima  legit 
O  quantos  in  bella  duces !  quae  protulit  arma ! 

Quae  canity  et  quant&  praelia  dira  tuM! 
Coelestes  ades !  atque  in  certaimne  coelum ! 

Et  quae  coelestes  pugna  deceret  agros !  20 

Quantus  in  aethereis  tollit  se  Lucifer  armis ! 

Atque  ipso  graditur  vix  Michaele  minor ! 
Quantis,  et  quam  fimestis  concurritur  iris, 

Dum  ferus  hie  Stellas  protegit,  ille  rapit! 
Dum  vulsos  montes  ceu  tela  reciproca  torquent,    25 

Et  non  mortal!  desuper  igne  pluunt : 
Stat  dubius  cui  se  parti  concedat  Olympus, 

Et  metuit  pugnae  non  superesse  suae^ 
At  simul  in  ccelis  Messiae  insignia  fulgent, 

Et  currus  animes,  armaque  digna  Deo,  30 

Horrendumque  rotae  strident,  et  saeva  rotarum 

Erumpunt  torvis  fulgura  luminibus, 
Et  flanimae  vibrant,  et  vera  tonitrua  rauco 

Admistb  flammis  insonuere  polo : 
Excidit  attonitis  mens  omnis,  et  impetus  omnis,     35 

Et  cassis  dextris  irrita  tela  cadunt ; 
Ad  poenas  fugiunt;  et,  ceu  foret  Orcus  asylum, 

Infemis  certant  condere  se  tenebris. 
Cedite,  Romani  Scriptores ;  cedite,  Gndi ; 

who  has  printed  this  excellent  copy  of  verses  in  his  Life  of  Milton, 
leads  futurum.  Tonson's  editions  of  1705,  and  1711,  and 
Tickell's  in  1720,  read  the  same:  But  Fenton*s  in  1725,  and 
Tonson's  of  1 727  and  1 746,  read  futura :  as  many  other  editions 
also  read.  Mr.  Capel  Loffl,  in  his  edition  of  the  First  Book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  1792,  has  restored /uhtrtem ;  and  ingeniously  exr 
plains  it:  **  Qnis  crederet  (nempe)  aliquem  futuram  qui  heec  se 
iando  assequi  posse  speraret V*    Todd. 
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VERSES  ON  PARADISE  LOST.  IH 

Et  quo6  fama  recens  vel  celebrayit  anus.  40 

Hsec  quicunque  leget  tantum  cecinisse  putabit 
Maeonidem  ranas,  Virgilium  culices. 

Samuel  Barrow  *,  m.d. 


On  Paradise  Lost 

When  I  beheld  the  Poet  Wind,  yet  bold. 

In  slender  book  his  vast  design  unfold, 

Messiah  crown'd,  God's  reconciled  decree. 

Rebelling  Angels,  the  forbidden  tree. 

Heaven,  Hell,  Earth,  Chaos,  all ;  the  argument      5 

Held  me  a  while  misdoubting  his  intent. 

That  he  would  ruin  (for  I  saw  him  strong) 

The  sacred  truths  to  faUe  and  old  song ; 

*  Of  Dn  Samuel  Barrow,  the  author  of  the^e  verses,  no  ac- 
count has  been  ghren  by  the  editors  of  Milton.  Toland  only 
calls  him  a  doctor  of  physick.  Perhaps  he  was  the  physician  to 
the  army  of  General  Monk.  See  Skinner's  Life  of  General 
MmJt,  1724,  p.  166.  '<  General  Monk  hastened  to  Berwick  from 
Coldstream,  Dec.  13, 1659,  beii^  attended  with  some  of  his  best 
Colonels,  and  Dr,  Barrow  the  principal  Physician,  who  about 
this  time  was  made  Judge  Advocate  of  the  army."  See  also 
Kennet's  Register  and  Chronicle,  1728,  pp.  34,  35, 133.  Of 
the  poem  I  have  seen  two  printed  translationitf  in  English  verse; 
one,  inserted  in  Mr.  Bowie's  interleaved  Copy  of  Paradise  Lost, 
apparently  taken  out  of  some  magazine  or  periodical  publication ; 
the  other,  much  more  distinguishable  for  spirit  and  fidelity,  in  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine  of  1760,  p.  291,  to  which  no  signature  is 
affixed.    Todd. 
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!▼  VERSES  ON  PAEADISB  LOST. 

(So  Sampson  grop'd  the  temple's  posts  in  spight^) 
The  world  overwhelming  to  revenge  his  sight        10 

Yet  as  I  read^  still  growing  less  severe, 
I  ISk'd  his  project,  the  success  did  fear; 
Through  that  wide  field,  how  he  his  way  should  find, 
O^r  which  lame  Faith  leads  Understanding  blind ; 
Lest  he'd  perplex  the  things  he  would  explain,      15 
And  what  was  easy  he  should  render  vain. 

Or  if  a  work  s.o  infinite  he  spann'd. 
Jealous  I  was  that  some  less  skilful  hand 
(Such  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well. 
And,  by  ill  imitating,  would  excell,)  20 

Might  hence  presume  the  whole  creation's  day 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play. 

Pardon  me,  mighty  Poet,  nor  despise 
My  causeless,  yet  not  impious,  surmise. 
'But  I  am  now  convinc'd,  and  none  will  dare  25 

Within  thy  labours  to  pretend  a  share. 
Thou  hast  not  miss'd  one  thought  that  could  be  fit. 
And  all  that  was  improper  dost  omit : 
So  that  no  room  is  here  for  writers  left. 
But  to  detect  their  ignorance  or  theft.  30 

That  majesty,  which  through  thy  work  doth  reign. 
Draws  the  devout,  deterring  the  profane. 
And  things  divine  thou  treat'st  of  in  such  state 
As  them  preserves,  and  thee,  inviolate. 
At  once  delight  and  horrour  on  us  seize,  .  ,35 

Thou  sing'st  with  so  much  gravity  and  ease ; 
And  above  human  flight  dost  soar  aloft 
With  plume  so  strong,  so  equal,  and  so  soft. 
The  bird,  nam'd  from  that  Paradise  you  sing. 
So  never  flags,  but  always  keeps  on  wing.  40 
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VERSES  ON'PAB^ADISjB  LOl^T^  ▼ 

Where  could'st  thou  words  of  such  a  compass  fii^  ? 
Whence  furmsh  svich  a  vast  expence  of  mind  ? 
Just  Heaven  thee,  like  Tiresias,  to  requite^ 
Rewards  with  prophecy  thy  loss  of  sight 
Well  mighfiit  thou  scorn  thy  readers  to  allure       45 
With  tinkling  rhime,  of  thy  own  sense  secure ; 
While  the  Town-Bays  writes  all  the  while  and  spells. 
And,  like  a  pack-horse,  tires  without  his  bells : 
Their  fimdes  like  our  bushy  points  appear ; 
The  poets  tag  them,  we  for  &shion  wear.  5Q 

Ver.  42. expence  ofnund?]  In  somp  mo- 
dem editions  of  Milton,  expence  has  here  heen  converted  into 
expanse.    Todd. 

Ver.  46.  With  tinkling  rhime,]  So,  in  Ben  Jonson^s  Mask, 
The  Fortunate  hies,  a  question  is  asked  respecting  Skogan,  thef 
jester! 

— : "  But  wrote  he  like  a  gentleman  ?" 

The  answer  is, 

"  In  rime  I  fine  tickling  rime  !  and  flowand  verse !" 

MQton  thus  ridicules  rhyme  in  calling  it  the  **  jingling  sound  of 
like  endings.*'    Todd. 

Ver.  49.  ^ like  our  bushy  points  appear; 

The  poets  lag  themy]  Richardson  says,  <'  It  was  the 
&shion  in  those  days  to  wear  much  ribbon,  which  some  adom*d 
with  tags  of  metal  at  the  end,"  Life  of  Milton,  p.  cxz.  Points 
aie  said  to  have  been  metal  hooks,  fastened  to  the  hose  or 
bfeeches,  which  had  no  opening  or  buttons;  and  going  into 
straps  or  eyes  fixed  to  the  doublet,  to  have  thus  kept  the  hose 
from  falling  down.  See  Steevenss  Shakspeare,  edit.  1793,  vol. 
hr.  27.  And  Minsheu's  Guide  into  Tongues,  1627.  V.  Point. 
It  is  related  by  Aubrey,  in  his  MS.  Life  of  Milton,  that  "  John 
Dryden,  Esq.  Poet  Laureat,  who  very  much  admired  him,  went 
to  him  to  have  leave  to  put  his  Paradise  Lost  into  a  Dramatick 
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▼1  VERSES  ON  PARADISE  LOST. 

I  too,  transported  by  the  mode^  offend^ 
And^  while  I  meant  to*  praise  thee^  must  commend. 
Thy  verse  created^  like  thy  theme^  subUme^ 
In  number,  weight,  and  measure,  needs  not  rhime. 

Andrew  M  arvell. 

Poem.    Milton  received  him  very  civilly,  and  told  him  he  wotdd 
^ve  him  leave  to  tagge  his  verses/'    Todd. 

Ver.  51.   /  too,  transported  by  the  mode,  offend. 

And,  whUe  I  meoHt  to  praise  thee,  must  commend.] 
This  is  the  tnie  readmg.  Fenton,  in  his  edition  of  Paradise 
Lost  in  1725,  thought  proper  to  transpose  the  rhymes;  and 
he  has  heen  followed  by  Tonson's  editions  of  1727, 1730,  1738, 
and  1746.  The  errour  is  adopted  also  in  Vemor's  edition  of  1789, 
and  in  Wilkin's  of  1794.  A  Dublm  edition  of  1748,  and  an 
Edinburgh  edition  of  1779,  read  the  same. 

It'  has  been  ingeniously  observed,  that  Marvell  very  artfully 
here  shows  us  the  inconvenience  of  rhyme,  m  telling  us  that  he 
designed  to  praise  Milton,  but  now  can  do  no  more  than  com- 
mend him ;  because  he  is  tied  down  by  the  rhyme,  and  only  the 
worst  of  these  two  words  will  answer  to  offend.  See  Preface  to 
**  Sighs  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  imitation  of  Milton, 
Lond.  1719,"  8vo.  p.  xiv.    Todd. 
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PRELIMINARY   OBSERVATIONS 

OH 

PARADISE   LOST. 

BY  ADDISON. 


Cedite,  Ramam  scriptores;  cediie,  GraiL 

Properi.  El.  34.  lib.  2.  ver.  65. 


Tbkbe  is  nothing  in  nature  more  irksome  than  general  discoorses, 
especially  when  diey  turn  chiefly  upon  words.  For  this  reason  I 
shall  wave  the  discussion  of  that  point  which  was  started  some 
years  since,  Whether  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  may  be  called  an 
heroick  poem  ?  Those,  who  will  not  give  it  that  title,  may  call 
il  (if  they  please)  a  dioine  poem.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  its  per- 
fection, if  it  has  in  it  all  the  beauties  of  the  highest  kind  of 
poebry ;  and  as  for  those  who  allege  it  is  not  an  heroick  poem, 
they  advance  no  more  to  the  diminution  of  it,  than  if  they  should 
say  Adam  is  not  JEneas,  or  Eve  Helen. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  epick  poetry,  and 
see  whether  it  falk  short  of  the  Iliad  or  JEneid,  in  tiie  beauties 
which  are  essential  to  that  kind  of  writing.  The  first  thing  to 
be  considered  in  an  ejnek  poem  is  the  fable,  which  is  perfect  or 
imperfect,  according  as  the  action  which  it  relates  is  more  or  less 
so.  This  ACTiOK  tdiould  have  three  qualifications  in  it  First, 
h  should  be  but  one  action.  Secondly,  it  should  be  an  entire 
acdoii.  Thirdly,  it  should  be  a  great  action.  To  consider  the 
aetioa  of  the  lUadf  JSneidy  and  Paradise  Losty  in  these  three 
several  lights.    Homer,  to   preserve  the  unity  of  his  action. 
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Vlll  PARADISE  LOST. 

hastens  into  the  midst  of  things  ^  as  Horace  has  observed.  Had 
he  gone  up  to  Leda's  egg,  or  begun  much  later,  even  at  the  rape 
of  Helen,  or  the  investing  of  Troy ;  it  is  manifest,  that  the  story 
of  the  poem  would  have  been  a  series  of  several  actions.  He 
therefore  opens  his  poem  with  the  discord  of  his  princes,  and  art- 
fully interweaves,  in  the  several  succeeding  parts  of  it,  an  account 
of  every  thing  material  which  relates  to  them,  and  had  passed 
before  that  fatal  dissension.  After  the,  same  manner,  iEneas 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  and  within  sight 
of  Italy,  because  the  action  proposed  to  be  celebrated,  was  that 
of  his  settling  himself  in  Latium.  But  because  it  was  necessary 
for  the  reader  to  know  what  had  happened  to  him  in  the  taking 
of  Troy,  and  in  the  preceding  parts  of  his  voyage,  Virgil  makes 
his  hero  relate  it  by  way  of  Episode,  m  the  second  and  third  books 
of  the  JEneieL  The  contents  of  both  which  books  come  before 
those  of  the  first  book  in  the  thread  of  the  story,  though,  for  pre- 
serving of  this  unity  of  action,  they  follow  it  in  the  disposition  of 
the  poem*  Milton,  in  imitation  of  these  two  great  poets,  opens 
his  Paradise  Lost,  with  an  infernal  council  plotting  the  Fall  of 
Man ;  which  is  the  action  he  proposed  to  celebrate ;  bxA  as  for' 
those  great  actions,  which  preceded  in  point  of  time,  the  battle  of 
the  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  (which  would  have 
entirely  destroyed  the  unity  of  his  principal  action,  had  he  re- 
lated them  in  the  same  order  that  they  happened,)  he  cast  them 
into  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books,  by  way  of  episode  to  this 
noble  Poem. 

Aristotle  himself  allows,  that  Homer  has  nothing  to  boast  of 
as  to  the  unity  of  his  fable,  though  at  the  same  time  that  great 
critick  and  philosopher  endeavours  to  palliate  this  imperfection 
in  the  Greek  poet  by  imputing  it,  in  some  measure,  to  the  very 
nature  of  an  epick  poem.  Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
JSneid  also  labours  in  this  particular,,  and  has  episodes  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  excrescences  rather  than  as  parts  of  the 
action.  On  the  contrary,  the  Poem,  which  we  have  now  under 
our  consideration,  has  no  other  episodes  than  such  as  naturally 
arise  from  the  subject ;  and  yet  is  filled  with  such  a  multitude  of 
astonishing  incidents,  that  it  gives  us  at  the  same  time  a  pleastue 
of  the  greatest  variety,  and  of  the  greatest  simplicity ; '  unif<»m 
in  its  nature,  though  diversified  in  the  execution. 
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I  mn^t  observe  also,  that,  as  Virgil,  in  the  poem  which  was  de- 
sigiied  to  celebrate  the  original  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  de- 
sciibed  the  birth  of  its  great  rival,  the  Carthaginian  common- 
wealth ;  Milton,  with  the  like  art  in  his  Poem  on  the  Fall  of 
Man,  has  related  the  Fall  of  those  Angels  who  are  his  professed 
enemies.  Besides  the  many  other  beauties  in  such  an  episode, 
its  runnii^  parallel  with  the  great  action  of  the  poem  hinders  it 
from  breaking  the  unity  so  much  as  another  episode  would  have 
done,  that  had  not  so  great  an  affinity  with  the  principal  subject. 
In  shorty  this  is  the  same  kind  of  b^uty  which  the  criticks  ad- 
mire in  the  Spanish  Friary  or  the  Double  Discovery ^  where  the 
two  different  plots  look  like  counter-parts  and  copies  of  one 
another. 

The  second  qualification  required  b  the  action  of  an  epick 
poem,  is,  that  it  should  be  an  entire  action.  An  action  is  entire 
when  it  is  complete  m.  all  its  parts ;  or,  as  Aristotle  describes  it, 
when  it  consists  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nothing 
should  go  before  it,  be  intermixed  with  it,  or  follow  after  it,  that 
is  not  related  to  it.  As,  on  the  contrary,  no  single  step  should 
be  omitted  in  that  just  and  regular  process,  which  it  must  be 
supposed  to  take  from  its  ordinal  to  its  consummation.  Thus 
we  see  the  anger  of  Achilles  in  its  birth,  its  continuance,  and 
effects;  and  iEneas's  settlement  in  Italy,  carried  on  through  all 
the  oppositions  in  his  way  to  it  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
action  in  Milton  excels  (I  think)  both  the  former  in  this  parti- 
cular: We  see  it  contrived  in  Hell,  executed  upon  Earth,  and 
punished  by  Heaven.  The  parts  of  it  are  told  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct manner,  and  grow  out  of  one  another  in  the  most  natural' 
order. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  epick  poem  is  its  Greatness. 
The  anger  of  Achilles  was  of  such  consequence,  that  it  embroiled 
the  kings  (^  Greece,  destroyed  the  heroes  of  Asia,  and  engaged 
all  the  gods  in  fruitions.  Jilneas's  settlement  in  Italy  produced 
the  Caesars,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Roman  empire.  Milton's  sub- 
ject was  still  greater  than  either  of  the  former ;  it  does  not  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  single  persons  or  nations,  but  of  a  whole  species. 
The  united  Powers  of  Hell  are  joined  together  for  the  destruction 
of  mankind,  which  they  effected  in  part,  and  woukl  have  com- 
pleted, had  not  Omnipotence  itself  interposed.    The  principal 
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acfbCB  are  Man  in  his  greatest  perfection,  and  Woman  in  her 
highest  beauty.  Their  enemies  are  the  Fallen  Angels ;  the  Mes- 
siah their  friend,  and  the  Almighty  their  protector.  In  short, 
every  thing  that  is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of  being,  wheth» 
within  the  verge  of  nature,  or  out  of  it,  has  a  proper  part  assigned 
it  in  this  admirable  Poem. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole,  but  the 
principal  members,  and  every  part  of  them,  should  be  great  I 
will  not  presume  to  say,  that  the  book  of  games  in  the  JSnetd,  or 
that  in  the  lUad,  are  not  of  this  nature,  or  to  reprehend  VirgU's 
sunile  of  the  top^  and  many  other  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Iliads 
as  liable  to  any  censure  in  this  particular;  but  I  think  we  may 
say,  without  derogating  from  these  wonderful  performances,  that 
there  is  an  indisputaUe  and  uniquesticmed  magnificence  in  every 
part  of  Parctdise  Lost,  and  indeed  a  much  greater  than  could 
have  been  formed  upon  any  pagan  system. 

But  Aristotle,  by  the  greatness  of  the  action,  does  not  only 
mean  that  it  should  be  great  in  its  nature,  but  also  in  its  du- 
ration, or  in  other  weeds,  that  it  should  have  a  due  length  in  it, 
as  well  as  what  we  properly  call  greatness.  The  just  measure  of 
this  kind  of  magnitude,  he  explains  by  the  following  similitnde. 
An  animal,  no  bigger  than  a  mite,  cannot  appear  perfect  to  the 
eye,  because  the  sight  takes  it  in  at  once,  and  has  only  a  confused 
idea  of  the  whole,  and  not  a  distinct  idea  of  all  its  parts ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  you  should  suppose  an  animal  of  ten  thousand  fur- 
longs in  length,  the  eye  wouki  be  so  fiUed  with  a  single  part  of  it, 
that  it  could  not  give  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  whole.  What 
these  animals  axe  to  the  eye,  a  very  short  or  a  very  long  action 
would  be  to  the  memory.  The  first  would  be,  as  it  were,  lost  and 
swallowed  up  by  it,  and  the  other  difficult  to  be  contained  in  it. 
Homer  and  Virgil  have  shewn  their  principal  art  in  this  parti- 
cular ;  the  action  of  the  Iliady  and  that  of  the  ^neidy  were  in 
themselves  exceeding  short,  but  are  so  beautifully  extended  and 
diversified  by  the  invention  of  episodes,  and  the  machinery  of 
gods,  with  the  like  poetical  ornaments,  that  they  make  up  an 
agreeable  story,  sufficient  to  employ  the  memory  without  over- 
charging it.  Milton's  action  is  enriched  with  such  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  that  1  have  taken  as  much  pleasure  in  reading  the 
contents  of  his  book,  as  in  the  best  invented  story  I  ever  met 
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with.  It  is  possible  that  the  traditionSy  on  which  the  Iliad  and 
^neid  w«re  built,  had  more  circumstances  in  them,  than  the 
histoiy  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  as  it  is  related  in  Scripture.  Besides, 
it  was  easier  for  Homer  and  Viigil  to  dash  the  truth  with  fiction, 
as  they  were  in  no  danger  of  offending  the  religion  of  their  coun- 
tiy  by  iU  But  as  for  Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  very  few  circum- 
stances upon  which  to  raise  his  Poem,  but  was  also  obliged  to 
proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  in  every  thing  that  he  added 
out  of  his  own  invention.  And,  indeed,  notwithstanding  all  the 
restraint  he  was  under,  he  has  filled  his  story  with  so  many  sur- 
prising incidents,  *  which  bear  so  close  an  analogy  with  what  is 
delivered  in  Holy  Writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing  the  most 
delicate  reader,  without  giving  offence  to  the  most  scrupulous. 

The  modem  criticks  have  collected,  from  several  hints  in 
the  lUad  and  ^neid,  the  space  of  time,  which  is  taken  up 
by  the  action  of  each  of  those  poems ;  but,  as  a  great  part  of 
Milton's  story  was  transacted  in  regions  that  lie  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  sun  and  the  sphere  of  day,  it  is  impossible  to  gratify 
the  reader  with  such  a  calculation,  ^  which  indeed  would  be 


•  idUdk  hear  m  ehte  tm  analogy  wUh  what  U  deUtered  in  Hoty  Writ,']  "  It 
woM  not,  I  believe,  be  impossible,  though  the  task  might  appear  too  inTidious, 
Id  point  out  several  incidents  in  Milton,  tliat  are  so  fiv  from  having  a  close  ana- 
logy mdt  what  is  delivered  in  Holy  Writ,  that  in  reality  they  have  no  analogy 
with  it  at  alL  And,  setting  aside  this  consideration,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
how  fiur  invention,  the  poet's  peculiar  province,  extends,  when  it  is  circnmsGribed 
by  the  Christian  System.  For  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  ficdon  is  at  all 
allowable,  when  the  IKvine  Being  is  the  subject  of  it."  A  Letter  ooneenUng 
Mfiek  Feemty  tiAen  fnm  Sertpture  Hittory,  Lond.  1764,  p.  SI.  The  writer  of 
Has  Letter  cites  the  remark  of  Gibbon,  in  his  Ettap  on  the  Study  rfLiierahtre, 
See  the  Ebu^  edidon,  1764,  p.  33.  '«  The  Almighty  Fiat  of  Moses  strikes 
as  widi  admiration ;  Iwt  reason  cannot  comprehend,  nor  imaghiation  describe, 
the  operations  of  a  Deity,  at  whose  command  akme  millions  of  worids  are  made 
to  tianble :  nor  can  we  read  with  any  satisfiictory  pleasure  of  the  Devil,  in  Mil- 
ton, warring  finr  two  whole  days  in  Heaven  against  the  annles  of  the  Omnlpo- 
tent***    Todd. 

b  mbkh  htdeed  weald  he  more  earioae  than  iattructiee  ;]  The  following  ac- 
eomit  of  the  time,  employed  in  the  action  of  the  Poem,  is  copied  from  a  MS 
faond  among  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Papers  in  bishop  Atterbvry's  hand- 
writing ;  and  is  printed  in  the  5th  vol.  of  Atterbuty's  Epist  Correspondence, 
I7S8,  p.  191. 

**  The  foene  opens  18  days  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebellious  Angels :  for  they 
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more  curious  than  instructive ;  none  of  the  criticks,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  ha?mg  laid  down  rules  to  drcumschbe  the  action 

were  nine  diiyt  fidling,  and  had  Iain  nine  dayi  astoniihed  on  the  bnming  lake^'    - 
B.yi.871,  B.i.60. 

"  What  dme  was  spent  in  the  consultation  of  Derils,  and  Satan's  voyage 
to  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  through  Chaos,  &c.  till  he  alighted  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Niphates,  Bfilton  no  where  intimates ;  and  it  is  vain  to  measure  that  space :  but 
he  is  ssid  to  have  stopped  on  Mount  Niphates  at  noon,  B.  iv.  30. 

"  He  sees  Adam  and  Eve  towards  evetiitig,  B.  iv.  331,  355,  540,  and  590. 

"  That  night  he  tempts  Eve  with  a  dream,  and  leaves  Paradise  Just  before 
day-Ughi,  B.  iv.  1014,  1015. 

«  In  the  mormng  Adam  and  Eve  wake,  B.  v.  1 ;  and  pay  their  adorations, 
B.  V.  139 ;  and  then  go  to  work,  and  return  to  their  bower  at  noon,  where  Ra- 
phael  then  vidts  them,  B.  v.  300,  311,  369,  376.  Raphael  stays  with  them 
till  evemng,  B.  v.  376 ;  and  then  departs,  B.  viiL  658. 

«  Satan  returns  at  midnight,  B.  zi.  53,  into  Paradise  on  the  eighth  nighi  after 
he  parted  from  thence,  B.  ix.  63,  67,  including  the  night  of  his  departure,  that 
u,  the  seventh  night  inclunve,  after  Raphael  left  Paradise. 

"  During  the  night  he  ranges  Paradise,  B.  iz.  181 ;  and  enters  the  serpent, 
B.  is.  187. 

«  In  the  mornings  B.  iz.  193,  Adam  and  Eve  go  out  separately  to  theur  work. 
Eve  is  tempted,  and  about  notm  eats  the  forbidden  fruit,  B.  iz.  739. 

"  That  evenhg  the  Son  comes  down  to  Paradise  to  judge  them,  B.  x.  53, 
92,  95.  Adam  and  Eve  spend  that  lUghi  in  mutual  ezpostuUitionsy  and  then 
in  devotions. 

"  Nezt  mornmg,  B.  zi.  135,  173,  as  they  are  goUig  to  their  labour,  Raphael  \ 
meets  and  stops  them ;  and,  after  revealingto  them  what  was  to  happen  to  them 
and  their  seed,  drires  them  that  evetmg  out  of  Paradise. 

I  «  So  that  ten  daffs  and  ten  nights  is  the  utmost  eztent  of  time  during  which 
the  action  of  the  Poem  continues ;  ezcept  the  time  spent  in  Hell,  and  Satan's 
voyage  from  thence  to  Paradise ;  of  which  there  is  no  account." 

Dr.  Newton  further  observes,  that  Satan  iled  from  the  Messiah's  presence 
when  he  came  down  to  judge  Adam  and  Eve,  and  returned  by  nighi,  B.  z.  341. 
In  his  return  to  Hell,  he  meets  Sin  and  Death  in  the  morning,  "  whUe  the  sun 
in  Aries  rose,"  B.  z.  329.  After  Sin  and  Death  had  arrived  in  Paradise,  the 
Angels  are  conmianded  to  make  several  alterations  in  the  heavens  and  elements : 
and  Adam  is  represented  as  lamenting  aloud  to  himself  "  through  the  stiU  night," 
B.  z.  846.  Adam  is  afterwards  made  to  talk  somewhat  confusedly^  in  one 
place,  as  if  it  was  still  the  day  of  the  Fall,  B.  z.  962 ;  and,  in  another  phux,  as 
if  it  was  some  day  after  the  Fall,  B.  z.  1050.  ■  And,  having  felt  the  cold  damps 
of  the  night  before,  he  is  considering  how  they  may  provide  themselves  with, 
some  better  warmth  before  another  night  comes,  B.  z.  1069.  That  other  night 
must  be  supposed  to  be  past,  since  the  morning  appears  again  "  to  re-salute  the 
world  with  sacred  light,"  B.  zi.  134. 

So  that,  according  to  this  addition  in  the  ralmlation,  the  morning  of  the  Poem, 
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of  an  epick  poem  wkh  any  detennined  number  of  years,  days,  or 
honis. 

Having  examined  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost,  let  us  in  the 
next  place  consider  the  actors.  This  is  Aristotle's  method  of 
.ccMisideringy  first  the  fable,  and  secondly  the  hankers  ;  or, 
as  we  generally  call  them  in  English^  the  fable  and  the  cha- 

JIACTERS. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroick  poets,  that  ever  wrote,  in 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  characters,  livery  god  that  is 
admitted  into  his  poem,  acts  a  part  which  would  have  been  suit- 
able to  no  other  deity.  His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished 
by  their  manners,  as  by  their  dcmiinioas ;  and  even  those  among 
them,  ^ose  characters  seem  wholly  made  up  of  courage,  differ 
from  one  another  as  to  &e  psffticular  kinds  of  courage  in  which 
they  excel.  In  short,  there  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the 
lUady  which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the  person  who  speaks 
or  acts,  without  seeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it. 
.  Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other  poets  in  the  variety, 
but  also  in  the  novelty,  of  his  characters.  He  has  introduced 
among  his  Giedan  princes  a  person  who  had  lived  thrice  the  age 
of  man,  and  conversed  with  Theseus,  Hercules,  Polyph^us,  and 
the  first  race  of  heroes.  His  principal  actor  is  the  son  of  a  god- 
dess; not  to  mention  the  offspring  of  other  deities,  who  have 
likewise  a  place  in  his  poem,  and  the  venerable  Trojan  prince, 
who  was  the  father  of  so  many  kings  and  heroes.  There  is  in 
these  several  characters  of  Homer  a  certain  dignity,  as  well  as 
novelty,  which  adapts  them  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the 
nature  of  an  heroick  poem.    Though  at  the  same  time,  to  give 

B.  zL  135,  commences  the  elev$iUh  ifay  of  the  action.  "  Addison,"  pays  Dr. 
Newton,  "  reckons  only  iem  days  to  the  action  of  the  Poem ;  that  is,  he  supposes 
'  that  our  first  Parents  were  expelled  out  of  Paradise  the  very  next  day  after  the 
FaO ;  and  indeed  at  first  sight  it  appears  so  :'*  But  the  learned  critick  acutely 
adds,  "  With  what  propriety  then  could  the  sun's  rittng  in  Aries,  when  Satan 
met  Shi  and  Death  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  be  mentioned,  B.  z.  389  ?  and,  if  it 
was  sdU  the  ni^t  after  the  Fall,  how  could  Adam  say,  as  he  is  represented 
saying,  en  Hds  dismal  Oar  Uaoe  eold  the  mghi,  B.  x.  1069  ?"  Dr.  Newton  how- 
ever acknowledges,  that  Milton  is  not  very  exact  in  the  computation  of  time ; 
and  that  perhaps  he  aifiected  some  obscurity  in  this  particular,  not  choosing  to 
define,  as  the  Scripture  itself  has  not  defined,  how  soon  after  the  Fall  it  was  that 
our  fifit  parents  were  driven  out  of  Paradise.    Todd. 
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them  a  greater  yariety,  he  has  described  a  Vulcan,  that  is  a  buf- 
foon among  his  gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his  mortals. 

Virgil  faUs  infinitely  short  of  Homer  in  the  characters  of  his 
poem,  both  as  to  their  yariety  and  novelty.  iEneas  is,  indeed, 
a  perfect  character;  but  as  for  Achates^  though  he  is  styled  the 
hero's  friend,  he  does  nothing  in  the  whole  poem  which  may  de- 
serve that  title.  Gyas,  Hnestheus,  Sergestus,  and  Cloanthus, 
are  all  of  them  men  of  the  same  stamp  and  character :  **  Fortim- 
que  Oyanfforiemque  Cbanf Atim." 

There  are  indeed  several  natural  incidents  in  the  part  of  As- 
canius ;  and  that  of  Dido  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  new  or  particular  m  Tumus.  Pallas  and 
Evander  are  remote  copies  of  Hector  and  Priam,  as  Lausus  and 
Mezentius  are  almost  parallels  to  Pallas  and  Evander.  The  cha- 
racters of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  are  beautiful,  but  common.  We 
must  not  forget  the  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  some  few  others, 
which  axe  fine  improvements  on  the  Greek  poet.  In  short,  there 
b  neither  that  variety,  nor  novelty,  in  the  persons  of  the  JEnM^ 
which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  the  lUad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton,  we  shall  find 
that  he  has  introduced  all  the  variety  his  fable  was  capable  of 
receiving.  The  whole  species  of  mankind  was  in  two  persons  at 
the  time,  to  which  the  subject  of  his  Poem  is  confined.  We  have, 
however,  four  distinct  characters  in  these  two  persons.  We  see 
Man  and  Woman  in  the  highest  innocence  and  perfection,  and 
in  the  most  abject  state  of  guilt  and  infirmity.  The  two  last 
characters  are,  indeed,  very  common  and  obvious;  but  the  two 
first  are  not  only  more  magnificent,  but  more  new,  than  any  cha«> 
racters  either  in  Virgil  or  Homer,  or  mdeed  in  the  whole  circle  of 
nature. 

Milton  was  so  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the  subject  of  his  Poem, 
and  of  the  few  characters  it  would  afford  him,  that  he  has  brought 
into  it  two  actors  of  a  shadowy  and  fictitious  nature,  in  the  per- 
sons of  Sin  and  Death ;  by  which  means  he  has  wrought  into  the 
body  of  his  fable,  a  very  beautiful  and  well-invented  allegory. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  this  allegory  may  atone  for 
it  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  think  that  persons  of  such  a  chime- 
rical existence  are  proper  actors  in  an  epick  poem ;  because  there 
is  not  that  measure  of  probability  annexed  to  them,  which  is  re- 
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quisite  in  wntings  of  this  kind^  as  I  shaH  show  more  at  laige  here- 
after. 

ViigS  has^indeedy  admitted  Fame  as  an  actress  in  theiEnete^; 
bat  the  part  she  acts  is  very  short,  and  none  of  the  most  ad- 
mired circumstances  in  that  divine  woik.  We  £ind  in  mock  he- 
loick  poems,  particnlaily  in  the  Dispetuary  and  in  the  Lutriny 
several  allegorical  penons  of  this  nature ;  which  are  very  beauti- 
M  in  those  compositions,  and  may  peihaps  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment, that  the  authors  ci  them  were  of  opinion,  such  characters 
m^thare  a  place  in  an  epick  work.  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
be  glad  the  reader  would  think  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  Poem  I  am 
now  examining;  ;and  must  flirther  add,  that,  if  such  empty  un- 
substantial beings  may  be  ever  made  use  of  on  this  occasion, 
never  were  any  more  nicely  imagined,  and  employed  in  more  pro- 
per actions,  than  those  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

Another  principal  actor  in  this  Poem  is  the  great  Enemy  of 
mankind*  The  part  of  Ulysses  in  Homer's  Odyisey  is  very  much 
admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable 
ploCs  and  intricacies;  not  iMily  by  the  many  adventures  in  his 
voyage,  and  the  subtilty  of  his  behaviour,  but  by  the  various  con- 
cealments and  discoveries  of  his  person,  in  several  parts  of  that 
poem.  But  the  crafty  bdng,  I  have  now  mentioned,  makes  a 
much  longer  voyage  than  Ulysses ;  puts  in  practice  many  more 
wiles  and  stratagems,  and  hides  himself  under  a  greater  variety  of 
shapes  and  appearances ;  all  of  which  are  severally  detected,  to 
the  great  delight  and  surprise  of  the  reader. 

We  may  likewise  observe  with  how  much  art  the  poet  has 
varied  several  characters  of  the  persons  that  speak  in  his  infernal 
assembly.  On  the  contrary,  how  has  he  represented  the  whole 
Godhead  exerting  itself  towards  Man  in  its  full  benevolence 
under  the  three-fold  distinction  of  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and  a 
Comforter! 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  person  of  Raphael,  who,  amidst  his 
tenderness  and  friendship  for  Man,  shows  such  a  dignity  and 
condescfension  in  all  his  speech  and  behaviour,  as  are  suitable  to 
a  superiour  nature.  The  Angels  are,  indeed,  as  much  diversified 
in  Milton,  and  distinguished  by  their  proper  parts,  as  the  gods  . 
are  in  Homer  or  Virgil.  The  reader  will  find  nothing  ascribed  to 
Uriel,  Gabriel,  Michael,  or  Raphael,  which  is  not  in  a  particular 
manner  suitable  to  their  respective  characters. 
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There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  principal  actors  of  the 
Iliad  and  JEneidy  which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to  those  two 
poemsy  and  was  therefore  contrived  mth  very  great  judgement. 
I  mean  the  author^s  having  chosen,  for  their  heroes,  persons  who 
were,  so  nearly  related  to  the  people  for  whom  they  wrote.  Acbil- 
Jes  was  a  Greek,  and  .£neas  the  remote  founder  of  .Rome.  By 
this  means  their  countrymen  (whom  they  principally  proposed  to 
themselves  for  their  readers)  were  particularly  attentive  to  all  the 
parts  of  their  story,  and  sympathized  with  their  heroes  in  all  their 
adventures.  A  Roman  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  escapes,  suc- 
cesses, and  victories  of  ^neas,  and  be  grieved  at  any  defeats, 
misfortunes,  or  disappointments  that  befel  him ;  as  a  Greek  must 
have  had  the  same  regard  for  AchiUes.  And  it  is  plain,  that 
*  each  of  those  poems  have  lost  this  great  advantage,  among  those 
readers  to  whom  their  heroes  are  as  strangers,  or  indifferent 
persons.  . 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable,  in  this  respect,  sinoe^  it  is  impos- 
sible  for  any  of  its  readers,  whatever  nation,  country,  or  people  he 
may  belong  to,  not  to  be  related  to  the  persons  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  it ;  but,  what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its  adv^- 
tage,  the  principal  actors  in  this  Poem  are  not  only  our  proge- 
nitors, but  our  representatives.  We  have  an  actual  interest  in 
every  thing  they  do ;  and  no  less  than  our  utmost  happiness  is 
concerned,  and  lies  at  stake,  in  all  dieir  behaviour. 

I  shall  subjoin  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing  remark,  an  ad- 
mirable obsmation  out  of  Aristotle,  which  has  been  very  much 
misrepres^ited  in  the  quota^ns  of  some  modem  criticks.  *'  If 
a  man  of  perfect  and  consummate  virtue  falls  into  a  misfortune, 
it  raises  our  pity,  but  not  our  terrour,  because  we  do  not  fear  that 
it  may  be  our  own  case,  who  do  not  resemble  the  suffering  per- 

*  thee  it  it  impottihlefir  any  qfiu  readert,  &c]  Yet  a  very  ingenioui  writer 
has  observed,  that  the  great  defect  in  this  Poem  is  «  a  want  rfnUerut «»  the  fable  ; 
every  character,  except  two,  being  supernatural ;  and  we  can  never  be  greatly 
interested  in  the  distress,  or  prospeiity,  of  a  person,  into  whose  situation  it  is  im- 
posdble  for  us  to  put  ourselves.*'  The  same  oitiGk,  after  notidng  the  mistake 
which  Addison  here  qppean  to  have  made  as  to  the  eilect  of  national  i3U»le, 
(which  seems  to  be  rather  the  soothing  the  vanity  of  the  reader,  than  the  encrease 
of  his  interest  in  the  action,)  adds,  "  One  should  hardly  have  supposed  that  Ad- 
dison could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  obvious  truth,  that  every  t^eetUm  it  exactly 
uteakened  w  proportiom  to  itt  becoming  generoL"  Pye's  Commentary  on  the 
Poetick  of  Aristotle,  Chap.  vi.  Note  iii.  pp.  16S,  163.    Toon. 
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aon.**  But,  as  that  great  philosopher  ad48,  *'  if  we  see  a  mail 
of  vHtiie  mixed  with  infirmities  fall  into  any  misfortune,  it  does 
not  only  raise  our  pity  but  onr  t^iour ;  because  we  are  afraid  that 
the  like  misfortunes  may  happ^  to  ourselves,  who  resemble  the 
character  of  the  suffering  person/* 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  observe,  that  a  person  of 
Bn  absolute  «nd'ConsiHnmate  virtue  should  never  be  introduced 
in  tragedy,  and  shall  only  remaik  in  this  place,  that  the  foregoing 
observation  of  Aristotle,  though  it  may  be  true  in  other  occasions^ 
does  not  hold  in  this ;  because  in  the  present  case,  though  the 
persons  who  fall  into  misfortune  are  of  the  most  perfect  and  con-» 
sumnate  virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  what  may  possibly 
be,  but  what  actually  is,  our  own  case ;  since  we  are  embarked 
with  them  on  the  same  bottom,  and  must  be  partakers  of  their 
happiness  or  misery* 

In  this,  and  some  other  very  few  instances,  Aristotle's  rules  for 
epick  poetry  (which  he  had  drawn  from  his  reflections  upon 
Homer)  cannot  be  supposed  to  square  exactly  with  the  heroick 
poems  which  have  heetk  made  srace  his  time;  since  it  is  evident 
to  every  impartial  judge,  his  rules  would  still  have  been  more 
perfect,  could  he  have  perused  the  JEneid^  which  was  made  some 
hundred  years  after  his  death. 

I  shall  go  througb  other  parts  of  Milton*s  Poem ;  and  hope 
that  what  I  shall  advance,  as  w^  as  what  I  have  already 
written,  will  not  only  serve  as  a  comment  upoa  Milton,  but  upon 
Aristotle. 

We  have  already  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  fable  and 
CHA&ACTERS  In  the  Paradise  Lost.  The  parts  which  remain 
to  be  considered,  according  to  Aristode*s  method,  are  the  sen- 
TiMEKTS  and  the  language.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  first  of 
these,  I  must  advertise  my  reader,  that  it  is  my  design,  as  soon  as 
1  have  finished  my  genoul  reflections  on  these  four  several  beadsy 
to  give  particular  instances  out  of  the  Poem,  now  before  us,  of 
beauties  and  imperfections  which  may  be  observed  under  each  of 
them  ;  as  also  of  such  other  particulars,  as  may  not  properly  fall 
under  any  of  them.  This  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  that  the  reader 
may  not  judge  too  hastily  of  this  piece  of  criticism,  or  look  upoa 
it  as  imperfect,  before  he  has  seen  the  whole  extent  of  it. 

The  sentiments  in  ah  epick  poem  are  the  thoughts,  and  beha-^ 

VOL.  II.     '  b 
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viour,  which  the  author  ascribes  to  the  persons  whom  he  intro* 
duces ;  and  Biejust  when  they  aie  confonnaMe  to  the  characters 
of  the  several  persons.  The  sentiments  have  likewise  a  relation 
to  things  as  well  as  persons ;  and  are  then  perfect,  when  thej 
are  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  subject  If  in  either  of  these  cases 
the  poet  endeavours  to  argue  or  explain,  to  magnify  or  diminish, 
to  raise  love  or  hatred,  pity  or  tenour,  or  any  other  passion,  we 
ought  to  consider  whether  the  sentiments  he  makes  use  of  are 
proper  for  those  ends.  *  Homer  is  censured  by  the  criticks  for  his 
defect  as  to  this  particular  in  several  parts  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  ;  though  at  the  same  time  those,  who  have  treated  this 
great  poet  with  candour,  have  attributed  this  defect  to  the  times 
m  which  he  lived.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  and  not  of  Homer, 
if  there  wants  that  delicacy  in  some  of  his  sentiments,  which  now 
appears  in  the  works  of  men  of  a  much  inferiour  genius.  Be* 
sides,  ifthereaie'blemisheffin  any  partieular  thoughts,  there  is 
an  infinite  beauty  in  die  greatest  part  of  them.  In  diort,  if  thero 
any  many  poets  who  would  not  have  fallen  mto  the  meanness  of 
some  of  his  sentiments,  there  are  none  who  could  have  risen  up 
to  the  greatness  of  others.  Virgil  has  excelled  all  others  in  the 
propriety  of  his  sentiments.  Milton  shines  likewise  very  much  in 
this  particular :  nor  must  we  omit  one  consideration  which  adds 
to  his  honour  and  reputation.  Homer  and  Virgil  introduced 
persons  whosb  eharacters  are  commonly  known  among  men,  and 
such  as  are  to  be  met  with  either  in  history,  or  in  ordinary  can* 
versation.  Mflton's  characters,  most  of  them,  lie  out  of  nature ; 
and  were  to  be  fdrmed  purely  by  his  own  in^^ention.  It  shows  a 
greater  genius  in  Shakspeare  to  have  drawn  his  Caliban,  than  his 
Hotspur,  or  Julius  Ceesar :  the  one  was  to  be  supi^ied  out  of  his 
own  imagination,  whereas  the  other  might  have  been  formed  upon 
tradition,  history,  and  observation.  It  was  much  easier  therefor^ 
for  Homer  to  find  proper  sentiments  for  an  assembly  of  Grecian 
generals,  than  for  Milton  to  diversify  his  infernal  council  with 
proper  characters,  and  inspire  them  with*  a  variety  of  senthnentsi 
The  loves  of  Dido  and  fneas  are  only  cq)ies  of  what  has  passed 
between  other  persons.  Adam  and'  Eve,  before  tiie  Fall,  are  a 
difiierent  species  from  that  of  mankind,  who  are  descended*  firom 
them ;  and  none  but  a  poet  of  the  most  unbounded  invention, 
and  the  most  exquisite  judgement,  could  have  filled  their  conver- 
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iation  and  bdiaviour  with  so  many  apt  circumstances  during 
their  state  of  innocence. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  an  epick  poem  to  foe  filled  with  such 
Aoughts  as  are  natural^  unless  it  aix>und  also  with  such  as  are 
smhlme.  Virgil,  m  this  particular,  falls  short  of  Homer.  He 
has  not  mdeed  so  many  thou^ts  that  are  low  and  vulgar,  but^  at 
the  same  time,  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  sublime  and 
noble.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Vir^  seldom  rises  into  very  astonish- 
ing 8entime!nts,  whefe  he  is  not  fired  "by  the  Ihad.  He  every 
#here  charms  and  pleases  us  by  the  force  of  Us  own  gfenlus ;  but 
seldom  elevates  and  transports  us  whiere  he  does  not  fetch  his 
hints  from  Homer. 

Milion*s  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his  distinguishmg  excellence'^ 
Ues  in  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  There  are  others  of  the 
modems  who  rival  him  in  every  other  part  of  poetry ;  but^  in  the 
greatness  of  his  sentimeiitd,  he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets  both 
modem  and  ancient,  Homer  only  excepted.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  imagiMtion  of  tnftn  to  distend  itsdtf  with  greater  ideas,  than 
liMMe  which' he' hali  laid  together  infiis  first,  second,  and^  sixth 
books.  The  seventh,  iriiich  describes  the  creation  of  the  world; 
is  likeiWise  wonderfully  sublime,  though  not  so  apt  to  stir  up  emo-^ 
tion  in  the  m&d  of  the  reader,  nor  consequently  so  perfect  in  the 
ipkk  way  of  writing,  becausis  it  is  filled  with  less  actk)n. '  Let  the 
jodickms  reader  compare  what  Longiniis  has  observed  on  seveml 
passages  in'  Homer,  and  he  will  find  parallels  for  most  of  them  in 
tbe  PwMidM  LoiU        ' 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  infer,  that  as  there  ar^  two 
kmdsofsentiments^  the  natural  and  thesa\ilime^  whicfi  are  always 
to  *be  pomifed  in~  an  heroksk  poem,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of 
thoo^ts  which  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  first  are  such 
ds  are  aifected  aod 'unnatural ;  the  second,  such  as  are  mean  and 
vulgar.  As  for  the  first  kind  of  thoughts,  we  meet  with  litde  or 
nothing  that  is  like  them  in  Viigil.  He  has  none  of  those  trifliiAg 
points  and  puerfiities  that  are  so  Often  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid ; 
nouB  of  the  ^igrammatick  turns  of  Lucan ;  none  of  those  swel- 
ling sentiments,  which  are  so  frequent  in  Statiiis  and'Claudlan ; 
none' of  those  mixed  embeUishments  of  T^ubso.  Every  thing  is 
just-  and  hat^rri^    His  sentiments  show  that  he  had  a  perfect 
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insight  into  human  nature,  and  that  he  knew  every  thing  which 
was  the  most  proper  to  affect  it. 

Mr,  Dryden  has  in  some  places,  which  I  may  hereafler  take 
notice  of,  misrepresented  Virgil's  way  of  thinking  as  to  this  par-« 
ticular,  in  the  translation  he  has  given  us  of  the  JEjieid,  I  do 
not  remember  that  Homer  any  where  falls  into  the  faults  abova 
fnentioned,  which  were  indeed  the  false  refinements  of  later  ages, 
Milton,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  sometimes  erred  in  this  respect, 
fis  I  shall  show  more  at  large  hereafter ;  though,  considering 
how  all  the  poets  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  were  infected  with 
this  wrong  way  of  thinking,  he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  hq^ 
did  not  give  more  into  it,  than  that  he  did  sometimes  comply 
with  the  vicious  taste  which  still  prevails  so  much  among  modem 
writers. 

But,  since  several  thoughts  may  be  natural  which  are  low  ap4 
grovelling,  an  epick  poet  should  not  only  avoid  such  sentiments  9fi 
fu'e  unnatural  or  affected,  but  also  such  as  are  mean  and  vulgar. 
Homer  has  opened  a  great  field  of  raillery,  to  nien  of  more  deli-< 
pacy  than  greatness  of  genius,  by  the  homeliness  of  some  of  hia 
sentiments.  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  these  are  rather  to  be 
imputed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  f^  in  which  he  lived ;  to  which 
1  may  also  add,  of  that  which  he  described;  than  to  any  imper- 
fection in  that  divine  poet.  Zoilus,  among  the  ancients,  and 
Monsieur  Perrault,  among  the  modems,  pushed  their  ridicule  very 
far  upon  him,  on  account  of  some  such  sentiments.  There  is  no 
blemish  to  be  observed  in  Virgil  under  this  head,  and  but  very 
(ew  in  Milton. 

I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  this  impropriety  of  thought  in 
flomer,  and  at  the  same  tim^  compare  it  with  an  instance  of  the 
same  nature,  both  in  Virgil  and  Milton.  Sentiments,  which 
raise  laughter,  can  very  seldom  be  admitted  with  any  decency 
into  an  heroick  poem,  whose  business  is  to  excite  passions  of  a, 
much  nobler  nature.  Homer,  however,  iu  his  characters  of 
Vulcan  az^d  Thersites,  in  hi$  story  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in  his 
behaviour  of  Ims,  and  in  other  passages,  has  been  observed  to 
have  lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and  to  have  departed 
from  that  serious  air  which  seems  essential  to  the  magnificence 
Qf  an  epick  ppenu     I  remember  but  one  laugh  in  the  whole 
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£neidy  which  rises  in  the  fiflh  book,  upon  Mencetes,  where  he 
is  represented  as  thrown  overboard,  and  drying  himself  upon  a 
rock.  But  this  piece  of  mirth  is  so  well  timed^  that  the  severest 
critick  can  have  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  for  it  is  in  the  book  of 
games  and  diversions,  where  the  reader's  mind  may  be  supposed 
to  be  sufficiently  relaxed  for  such  an  entertainment.  The  bnty 
piece  of  pleasantry  in  Paradise  Losty  is  where  the  evil  Spirits  are 
described  as  rallying  the  Angels  upon  the  success  of  their  new- 
invented  ^irtillery.  This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable m  the  whole  Poem,  as  being  nothing  else  but  a  string 
of  puns,  and  those  too  very  indifferent  ones.  *B.  vi.  607,  &c. 

Having  already  treated  of  the  I^able,  the  characters,  an^ 
Sentiments,  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  we  are  in  the  last  place  to 
consider  the  language;  and,  as  the  learned  world  is  very  much 
divided  upon  Milton  as  to  this  point,  1  hope  they  will  excuse  me 
if  I  appear  particular  in  any  of  my  opinions,  and  incline  to  those 
who  judge  the  most  advantageously  of  the  author. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  language  of  an  heroick  poem  should  be 
both  perspicuous  and  sublime.  In  proportion  as  either  of  thes6 
two  qualities  are  wanting,  the  language  is  imperfect.  Perspicuity 
k  the  first  and  most  necessary  qualification ;  insomuch  that  i 
good-natured  reader  sometimes  overlooks  a  little  slip  even  in  th^ 
grammar  or  syntax,  where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  mistake  the 
poet's  sense.  ^  Of  this  kind  is  that  passage  in  Milton,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  Satan : 

"  God  and  his  Son  except, 

**  Created  thing  nought  valu'd  he  nor  shunned." 

And  that  in  which  he  describes  Adam  and  Eve : 

"  Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
"  His.  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve." 

It  la  plain,  that,  in  the  former  of  these  passives,  according  to 
Ibe  natural  syntax,  the  Divine  Persons  mentioned  in  the  first  line 
ftre  represented  as  created  Beings ;  and  that,  m  the  other,  Adan> 

*  Tbe  ptna^  in  general  aie  refierredto,  not  dted ;  as  the  criticin»  now  ac- 
companiee  the  poem.    Todd. 

•  Of  this  kind  &cJ]  See  however  both  passages  defended,  in  die  Notes  on 
fi.  ii  678,  B.  iT.  323.    Todd. 
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and  Eve  are  confounded  with  their  soi|s  and  daughten.  Such 
little  blemishes  as  these,  when  the  thought  is  great  and  fiatural, 
we  shouldi  with  Horace,  impute  to  a  jnidonablq  inadvertency, 
or  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  attend  to  each 
minute  particular^  and  give  the  last  finishing  to  every  circum- 
stance in  so  long  a  work.  The  ancient  criticks  therefore,  who 
were  acted  by  a  spirit  of  candour,  rather  than  that  of  cavilling, 
invented  certain  figures  of  speech,  on  purpose  to  palliate  little 
errours  of  this  nature  in  the  writings  pf  those  authors  who  had  so 
many  greater  beauties  to  atone  for  them. 

If  clearness  and  perspicuity  were  only  to  be  consulted,  the 
poet  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in 
^e  most  plain  and  natural  expressions^  But  since  it  often  hap* 
pens  that  the  most  obvious  phrases,  and  those  which  are  used  in 
ordinary  conversation,  become  too  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  con- 
tract a  kind  of  meanness  by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  the 
vulgar;  a  poet  should  take  particular  care  to  guard  himself 
against  idiomatick  ways  of  speaking.  Ovid  and  Lucan  have 
many  poornesses  of  expression  upon  this  account,  as  taking  up 
with  the  first  phrases  Akt  ofiered,  without  putting  themselves  to 
the  trouble  of  looking  after  such  as  would  not  only  have  been 
natural,  but  also  elevated  and  sublime.  Milton  has  but  few  fail- 
ings in  this  kind,  of  which,  however,  you  may  meet  with  some 
instances,  as  in  the  following  passages: 

**  Embiyos,  and  idiots,  eremites,  and  friars 

**  WhitBy  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery.^ 

B.  iii.  474. 
— *— "  Awhile  discourse  they  hold  ; 
"  No  fear  lest  dinner  cooL**    B.  v.  395. 

"  111  feie  our  ancestor  impure, 

''  For  this  we  may  thank  Adam.''    B.  z.  133. 

The  great  masters  in  composition  know  very  well  that  many  an 
elegant  phrase  becomes  improper  for  a  poet  or  an  orator,  when  it 
has  been  debased  by  common  use.  For  this  reason  the  works  of 
ancient  authors,  which  are  written  in  dead  languages,  have  a 
great  advantage  over  those  which  are  written  in  languages  that 
are  now  spoken.  Were  there  any  mean  phrases,  or  idioms  in 
Virgil  and  Homer,  they  would  not  shock  the  ear  of  the  most 
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delicate  modem  jceader,  so  much  as  they  would  have  done  that  of 
an  old  Greek  or  Roman,  because  we  never  hear  them  pronounced 
in  our  streets^  or  in  ordinary  conversation. 

It  is  not  therefore  sufficient,  that  the  language  of  an  epick 
poem  be  perspicuous^  unless  it  be  also  sublime.  To  ,this  end  it 
ought  to  deviate  from  the  common  forms  and  ordinary  phrases 
of  speech.  The  judgement  of  a  poet  very  much  discovers  itself 
in  shunning  the  common  roads  of  expression,  without  falling  into 
such  ways  of  speech  as  may  seem  stiff  and  unnatural ;  he  must 
not  swell  into  a  false  sublime,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  other 
extreme.  Among  the  Greeks,  ^chylus,  and  sometimes  Sopho- 
cles, were  guilty  of  this  fault ;  among  the  Latins,  Claudian  and 
Statins ;  and,  among  our  own  countrymen,  Shakspeare  and  Lee. 
In  these  authors  the  affectation  of  greatness  often  hurts  the  per- 
spicuity of  the  style,  as  in  many  others  the  endeavour  after  per- 
spicuity prejudices  its  greatness. 

Aristotle  has  observed,   that  the  idiomatick  style   may  be 
avoided,  and  the  sublime  formed,  by  the  following  methods. 
First,  by  the  use  of  metaphors ;  such  are  those  of  Milton : 
'*  Imparadised  in  one  another's  arms."     B.  iv.  506. 

"  And  in  his  hand  a  reed 

"  Stood  waving  tipt  with  fii«."     B.  vi.  580. 
"  The  grassy  clods  now  caWdJ"    B.  vii.  463. 
"  Spangled  with  eyes."    B.  xi.  130. 

In  these  and  innumerable  other  instances,  the  metaphors  are 
very  bold  but  just ;  I  must  however  observe  that  the  metaphors 
are  not  so  thick  sown  in  Milton,  which  always  savours  too  much 
of  wit;  that  they  never  dash  with  one  anoUier,  which,  as  Aris- 
totle observes,  turns  a  sentence  into  a  kind  of  an  enigma  or  riddle ; 
iind  that  he  seldom  has  recourse  to  them  where  the  proper  and 
naiural  words  will  do  as  well. 

Another  way  of  raising  the  language,  and  giving  it  a  poetical 
turn,  is  to  make  use  of  the  idioms  of  other  tongues.  Virgil  is.  full 
of  the  Greek  forms  of  speech,  which  the  criticks  call  HeUenisms,. 
as  Horace  in  his  Odes  abounds  with  them  much  more  thaa  Virgil. 
I  need  not  mention  the  several  dialects  which  Homer  has  made 
use  of  for  this  end.  Milton,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  poets,  and  with  Aristotle's  rule,  has  infused  a  great 
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many  LatinianiBy  as  well  as  Greciams,  and  aometimes  Hebraisms^ 
into  the  language  of  his  Poon ;  as  towaida  the  beginning  of  it. 
*'  Nor  did  they  mt  perceive  the  evil  plight 
**  In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  notfeeV* 

'• '  Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  oheifd — *' 
**  Through  the  palpable  obscure." 
**  Over  the  vastabryptJ* 

"  So  both  ascend 

•*  In  the  visions  of  God—*' 

Under  this  head  may  be  reckoned  the  placing  the  adjective 
after  the  substantive,  the  transposition  of  words,  the  turning  the 
adjective  into  a  substantive,  with  several  other  foreign  modes  of 
speech  which  this  poet  has  naturalized  to  give  his  verse  the 
greater  sound,  and  throw  it  out  of  prose. 

The  third  method,  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  is  what  agrees  with 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  more  than  with  that  of  any 
other  tongue,  and  is  therefore  more  used  by  Homer  than  by  any 
other  poet.  I  mean  the  lengthening  of  a  phrase  by  the  addition 
of  wolds,  which  may  either  be  inserted  or  omitted,  as  also  by  the 
extending  or  contracting  of  particular  words  by  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  certain  syllables.  Milton  has  put  in  practice  this 
method  of  raiskg  his  language,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  our  tongue 
will  permit ;  as,  in  the  passage  before  mentioned,  eremite,  for 
what  is  hermit,  in  common  discourse.  If  you  observe  the  mea- 
sure of  his  verse,  he  has  with  great  judgement  suppressed  a  sylla- 
ble in  several  words,  and  shortened  those  of  two  syllables  into  one ; 
by  which  method,  besides  the  above-mentioned  advantagie,  he  has 
given  a  greater  variety  to  his  numbers.  But  this  practice  is  more 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  names  of  persons  and  of  countries, 
as  Beelzebub,  Hessebon,  and  in  many  other  particulars,  wherein 
he  has  either  changed  the  name,  or  made  use  of  that  which  is  not 
the  most  commonly  known,  that  he  might  the  better  depart  from 
the  language  of  the  vulgar.. 

Yet  to  ihtir  general  $  voice  Utey  tocn  obey'd— ]  This  form  periiape  onginated 
with  Chaucer.  See  the  Note  on  B.  i.  337.  It  is  also  adopted  in  our  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  AcU  Tii.  39.  **  To  whom  our  iathcis  would  not  obeff** 
The  phase  is  firequcnt  in  Spenser.    Todd. 
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The  same  feasoti  recommended  to  hha  several  old  wohls; 
which  also  make  hia  Poem  appear  the  more  venereUe^  and  gives 
it  a  greater  air  of  antiquity*   ' 

1  must  likewise  tdce  notice,  that  there  axe  in  Milton  several 
words  of  his  own  coining  '^  as  Cerberean^  miscreatedy  hell-downed^ 
cwnbryon^  and  many  others.  If  the  reader  is  offended  at  this 
liberty  in  our  English  poet^  I  would  recommend  him  to  a  dis- 
course in  Plutarch,  which  shows  us  how  fkequently  Homer  has 
made  use  of  the  same  liberty. 

Milton,  hy  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by  the  choice  of 
the  noblest  words  and  phrases  which  our  tongue  would  afibrd 
him,  has  carried  our  language  to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  the 
English  poets  have  ever  done  before  or  after  him ;  and  made  the 
sublimity  of  his  style  equal  to  that  of  his  sentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these  observations  on  Mil'^ 
ton's  style,  because  it  is  that  part  of  him  in  which  he  appears 
the  most  singular.  The  remarks  I  have  here  made  upon  the 
practice  of  other  poets,  with  my  observations  out  of  Aristotle,  will 
perhaps  alleviate  the  prejudice  which  some  have  taken  to  his 
Poem  upon  this  account ;  though,  after  all,  I  must  confess  that 
I  ^ink  his  style,  though  admirable  in  general,  is  in  some  places 
loo  much  stiffened  and  obscured  by  the  frequent  use  of  those 
methods,  which  Aristotle  has  prescribed  for  the  raising  of  it. 

This  redundancy  of  those  several  ways  of  speech,  which  Aris- 
totle calls  **  foreign  language,"  and  with  which  Milton  has  so 
very  much  enriched,  and  in  some  places  darkened,  the  language 
of  his  Poem,  was  the  more  proper  for  his  use,  because  his  Poem 
is  written  in  blank  verse.  Rhyme,  without  any  other  assistance^ 
throws  the  language  off  from  prose,  and  very  often  makes  an 
indifferent  phrase  pass  unregarded ;  but  where  the  verse  is  not 
built  upon  rhymes,  there  pomp  of  sound,  and  energy  of  expres- 
sion, are  indispensably  necessary  to  support  the  style,  and  keep  it 
from  falling  into  the  flatness  of  prose. 

Those,  who  have  not  a  taste  for  this  elevation  of  style,  and  ar6 


^^  kk  mm  tobuMg,  frcj  This  w  not  exactly  the  case,  in  the  words  heii 
cited.  See  the  Notes  on  B.  ii.  S8S,  900.  Eremiie  also,  noticed  by  Addison  iiv 
the  pticedSog  page,  was  commos  in  Milton's  thnoc  See  the  HoU  on  For.  R$g* 
B«  L  S.    Todd. 
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•pt  to  ridicule  a  poet  when  lie  departs  from  the  jcoihmon  forms  of 
expression,  would  do  well  to  see  how.  Aristotle  has  treated  an  anr 
cient  author  called  Euclid,  for  his  insipid  mirth  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Dryden  used  to  call  this  sort  of  men  his  prose-criticks. 
.  I  should,  under  this  head  of  the  language,  consider  Milton's 
NUMBERS,  in  which  he  has  made  use  of  several  eUsicms  that  are 
not  customary  among  other  English  poets,  as  may  be  particularly 
observed  ^  by  his.  cutting  off  the  letter  y,  when  it  precedes  a 
vowel.  This,  and  some  other  innovations  in  the  measuie  of  his 
verse,  have  varied  his  numbers  in  such  a  manner,  as  inakes  them 
incapable  of  satiating  the  ear,  and  cloying  the  reader,  which  the 
same  uniform  measure  would  certainly  have  done,  and  which  the 
perpetual  returns  of  rhyme  never  fail  to  do  in  long  narrative 
poems.  I  shall  close  these  reflections  upon  the  language  of  Para^ 
diss  Lost,  with  observing  that  Milton  has  copied  after  Homer 
rather  than '  Virgil  in  the  length  of  his  periods,  the  copiousness 
of  his  phrases,  and  the  running  of  his  verses  into  one  another. 

I  have  now  considered  the  Paradise  Lost  under  those  four 
great  heads  of  the  fable,  the,  ckaractees,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  language  ;  and  haye  shown  that  he  excels,  in  geperal, 
under  each  of  these  heads.  I  hope  that  I  have  made  several  dis- 
coveries which  may  appear  new,  even  to  those  who  are  versed  ii| 
critical  learning.  Were  I  indeed  to  choose  my  readers,  by  whosQ 
judgement  I  would  stand  or  foil,  they  should  not  be  such  as  are 
acquainted  only  with  the  French  and  Italian  criticks,  but  also 
with  the  ancient  and  modem  who  have  written  in  either  of  t^ 
learned  languages.  .  Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well  versed  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  very  often  fan- 
cies that  he  understands  a  critick,  when  in  reality  he  does  not 
comprehend  his  meanmg. 

^  hffkit  cutting  off  the  letter  y,  &c]  These  eliiioiii  existed  long  before  Milton 
Wrote.    See  the  Esiay  on  the  yers^katum,    Todd. 

*  has  copied  qfter  Homer  rather  tham  FirgU  ftc.]  It  is  observed  by  Lord 
lionboddo  also,  that  Homer  was  Hihon'e  model  lor  the  plan  and  condnct  of  his 
Poem,  and  for  the  descriptions,  similes,  and  other  ornaments  of  style :  *'  And  I 
will  Tenture  to  say,"  continues  this  profound  critick,  "  there  is  much  more  of 
Homer  in  his  style  than  even  in  Virgil's,  though  Mrgil  has  very  often  imitated 
closely  and  even  translated  Homer. — Demosthenes  was  Milton's  model  for  the 
speeches  {  and  it  u  not  easy  tosay  which  of  tbdr  maoncn  he  has  best  copied." 

ToDik 
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It »  m  crilicinn,  at  m  aU  odier  flciences  and  ipec^  one 

who  brings  with  him  any  implicit  notions  and  obaervationsy  which 
he  has  made  in  his  leading  of  the  poets,  will  6nd  his  own  reflec* 
ticms  methodised  and  explained,  and  peifaaps  several  little  hints, 
that  had  passed  in  his  mind,  perfected  and  improved,  in  the 
wcrksofagpodcritick;  whereas  one,  who  has  not  these  previous 
l%hts»  is  very  often  an  utter  sthmger  to  what  he  reads,  and  apt  lo 
pot  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient,  that  a  man  who  sets  up  for  a  judge  in  cri- 
ticism, should  have  perused  the  authors  above  mentioned,  unless 
he  has  also  a  dear  and  logical  head.  Without ,  this  talept,  he  is 
perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blunders,  mis- 
takes the  sense  of  those  he  would  confute,  or,  if  he  chances  to 
think  right,  he  does  not  know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  to 
another  with  clearness  and  perspicuity.  Aristotle,  who  was  the 
best  critick,  was  also  one  of  the  best  logicians,  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Locke's  Essaif  on  Human  Understanding  would  b^ 
thought  a  very  odd  book  for  a  man  to  make  himself  master  of, 
who  would  get  a  reputation  by  critical  writings ;  though  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  very  certain  that  an  author,  who  has  not  learned 
the  art  of  distinguishing  between  words  and  thin^,  and  of  rang- 
ing his  thoughts  and  setting  them  in  proper  lights,  whatever  no- 
tions he  may  have,  will  lose  himself  in  confusion  and  obscurity. 
I  might  further  observe,  that  there  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critick, 
whq  has  not  shown,  even  in  the  style  of  his  criticisms,  that  h^ 
was  a  master  of  all  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  native 
tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  absurd,  than  for  a  man 
to  set  up  for  a  critick,  without  a  good  insight  into  all  the  parts  of 
learning ;  whereas  many  of  those,  who  have  endeavoured  to  sig^ 
Balize  themselves,  by  woiks  of  this  nature,  among  our  English 
writers,  are  not  only  defective  in  the  above-mentioned  particulars, 
but  plainly  discover,  by  the  phrases  which  they  make  use  of,  and 
by  their  confused  way  of  thinkings  that  they  are  not  aajuainte4 
^th  the  most  common  and  ordinary  systems  of  arts  and  sciences. 
A  few  general  rules,  extracted  out  of  the  French  authors,  vnth  a 
certain  cant  of  words,  have  sometimes  iet  up  an  illiterate  heavy 
writer  for  a  most  judicious  and  formidable  critick. 
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One  greai  mark,  by  which  you  may  discover  a  cnttck  who  Kas 
neither  taste  nor  learning,  is  this,  that  he  seldom  ventures  to  praise 
any  passage  in  an  author  which  has  not  been  before  received  and 
applau8ed  by  the  publick^  and  that  his  criticism  turns  wholly 
upon  little  faults  and  errours.  This  part  of  a  critick  is  so  very 
€asy  to  succeed  in,  that  we  find  every  ordinary  reader  upon  th^ 
publishing  of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and  ill-nature  enough  to  turn 
several  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often  in  the  right 
placer  Th»,  Mr*  Dryden  has  very  agreeably  remarked  in  those 
two  celebrated  lines  i 

''  Errours,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow  ; 

'*  He,  who  would  search  for  pearls,  must  dive  below/' 

A  true  critick  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  excellencies  than  im- 
);)erfection8,  to  discover  the  concealed  beauties  of  a  writer,  and 
communicate  to  the  world  such  things  as  are  worth  their  obser- 
vation. The  most  exquisite  words,  and  finest  strokes,  of  an 
author  are  those,  which  very  often  appear  the  most  doubtful  and 
exceptionable  to  a  man  who  waiits  a  relish  for  polite  learning : 
and  they  are  these,  which  a  sour  undistinguishing  critick  gene- 
rally attacks  with  the  greatest  violence.  Tully  observes,  that  it  li 
very  easy  to  brand  or  fix  a  mark  upon  what  he  calls  verbum 
ardensy  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered  into  English,  "  a  glowing  bold 
^^  expression,"  and  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  by  a  cold  ill-natured 
criticism.  A  little  wit  is  equally  capable  of  exposing  a  beauty; 
and  of  aggravating  a  fault ;  and,  though  such  a  treatment  of  an 
author  naturally  produces  mdignation  in  the  mind  of  an  under- 
standing reader,  it  has  however  its  efiect  among  the  generality  of 
Chose  whose  hands  it  falls  into ;  the  rabble  of  mankind  being 
very  apt  to  think,  that  every  thing  which  is  laughed  at,  with  any 
mixture  of  wit,  is  ridiculous  in  itself. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  Unseasonable  in  a  critick,  as  H 
rather  prejudices  the  reader  than  convinces  him ;  and  is  capable 
of  making  a  beauty,  as  well  as  a  blemish,  the  subject  of  derision. 
A  man,,  who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a  proper  subject,  is  dull 
and  stupid ;  but  one,  who  shows  it  in  an  improper  place  is  as 
impertinent  and  absurd.  Besides,  a  man,  who  has  the  gift  of 
Hdicule,  ts  apt  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  that  gives  him  an  op- 
portunity of  exerting  iiis  beloved  talent ;  and  very  often  censured 
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A  passage,  not  because  there  is  any  fault  in  it,  but  because  he  caii 
be  meny  upon  it  Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  imfair  wa^ 
disingenuous  in  works  of  criticism,  in  which  the  greatest  masters, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  have  always  appeared  with  a  serious 
and  instructive  air. 

As  I  intend  to  show  the  defects  in  the  Pnradise  Losty  I 
thought  fit  to  premise  these  few  particulars,  to  the  end  that  the 
reader  may  know  I  enter  upon  it,  as  on  a  very  ungrateful  work  { 
and  that  I  shkll  just  point  at  the  imperfections,  without  endear 
vouring  to  inflame  them  with  ridicule,  I  must  also  observe  with 
Longinus,  that  the  productions  of  a  great  genius,  with  many 
lapses  and  inadvertencies,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  works 
of  an  inferiour  kind  of  author,  which  are  scrupulously  exact,  and 
ponformafale  to  all  the  rules  of  coirect  writing, 

I  shall  add,  to  this  observation,  a  story  out  of  Boccalini,  which 
sufficiently  shows  us  the  opinion  that  judicious  author  enters 
tained  of  the  sort  of  criticks  I  have  been  here  mentioning.  <*  A 
famous  critick,"  says  he, ''  having  gathered  together  all  the  faults 
of  an  eminent  poet,  made  a  present  of  them  to  Apollo,  who  re** 
ceived  them  very  graciously,  and  resolved  to  make  the  author  a 
suitable  return  fpr  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  collecting  them* 
In  order  to  this,  he  set  before  him  a  sack  of  wheat,  as  it  had  been 
just  threshed  out  of  the  sheaf.  He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the 
chafi'from  ^mong  the  com,  and  lay  it  aside  by  itself.  The  cri-< 
tick  applied  himself  to  the  task  with  great  industry  and  pleasure,' 
^ds  after  having  made  the  due  separation,  was  presented  by 
Apollo  with  the  chaff  for  his  pains/' 

I  shall  now  remark  the  several  defects  which  appear  in  the 

FABLE,    the    CHARACTERS,    the    SEKTIMEMTS,    and    the    LAN* 

^UAGE,  of  Paradise  Lost;  not  doubting  but  the  reader  will 
pardon  me,  if  I  allege  at  the  same  time  whatever  may  be  said  fop 
the  extenuation  of  such  defects, 

.  The  first  imperfection  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  fable  is, 
that  the  event  of  it  is  unhappy. 

The'fable  of  every  poem  is,  according  to  Aristotle's  division, 
either  simple  ox  implex^  It  is  called  simple^  when  there  is  no 
change  of  fortune  in  it ;  implex^  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief 
actor  changes  frpm  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad.  The 
iniplex  fable  i^  thought  the  most  perfect ;  I  suppose,  because  it, 
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is  more  proper  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  reader,  and  to  sur^* 
prise  him  with  a  greater  variety  of  accidents. 

The  implex  fable  is  therefore  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  first,  the 
chief  actor  makes  his  way  through  a  long  series'  of  dangers  and ' 
difficulties,  until  he  arriyes  at  honour  and  prosperity,  as  we  see 
in  the  stories  of  Ulysses  and  JEneas.  In  die  secmd,  the  chief 
actor  in  the  poem  falls,  from  some  eminent  pitch  of  honour  and 
prosperity,  into  misery  and  disgrace.  Thus  we  see  Adam  and 
Eve  sinking,  from  a  state  of  bnocence  and  happiness,  into  the 
most  abject  condition  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

The  most  taking  tragedies  among  the  ancients,  were  built  on 
this  last  sort  of  implex  fiible ;  particulariy  the  tragedy  of  Oedipus, 
Irhich  proceeds  upon  a  story,  if  we  may  believe  .Aristotle,  the 
most  proper  for  tragedy  that  could  be  invented 'by  the  wit  of 
man.  I  have  already  taken  some  pains  to  show,  that  this  kind 
of  implex  fable,  wherein  the  event  b  unhappy,  is  more  apt  to 
affect  an  audience  than  that  of  the  first  kind- ;  notwithstanding 
many  excellent  pieces  among  the  indents,  as  well  as  most  of 
those  which  have  been 'written  of  late  yeais  in  oui^  country,  are 
raised  upon  contrary  plans.  I  must  however  own,  that  I  think 
this  kind  of  fable,  which  is  tihe  most  perfect  in  tragedy,  is  not  so 
proper  for  an  heroick  poem. 

Milton  seems  io  have  been  sensible  of  this  impeifection  in  his. 
fable,  and  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  cure  it  by  several  expe- 
dients ;  partkularly  by  the  mortification  which  the  great  Adver« 
sary  of  mankind  meets  'with  upon  his  return  to  the  assembly  of 
infernal  Spirits,  as  it  is  described  in  a  beautiful  passage  of  the 
tenth  book ;  and  likewise  by  the  vision  wherein  Adam,  at  the 
close  of  the  Poem,  sees  his  ofispring  triumphing  over  hk  gHeat 
enemy,  and  himself  restored  to  a  happier  Paradise  than  that  from 
which  h^  fell. 

There  is  another  objection  against  Milton's  fable,  which  is  in<« 
deed  almost  the  same  with  the  former,  though  placed  in  a  difier- 
ent  light,  namely, — ^That  the  Hero  in  the  Paradise  Lost  is  un- 
successful, and  by  no  means  a  match  for  his  enemies.  This  gave 
occasion  to  Mr.  Dryden's  reflection,  that  the  devil  was  in  reality 
Milton's  hero.  I  think  I  have  already  obviated  this  objection. 
The  Paradise  Lost  is  an  epick,  or  a  narrative,  poem ;  and  he, 
that  looks  for  an  hero  in  it,  searches  for  that  which  Milton  neyer 
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intended ;  but  if  he  will  needs  fix  the  name  of  an  hero  upon  any 
penon  in  it,  it  is  certainly  the  Messiah  who  is  the  hero,  both  in 
the  principal  action,  and  in  the  chief  episodes.  Paganism  could 
not  furaisfa  oat  a  real  action  for  a  fable  greater  than,  that  of  the 
IUad<xe  JSneid;  and  therefore  an  heathen  could  not  fohaan 
higher  notion  of  a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind,  which  they  call 
an  heroick.  Whether  Milton's  is  not  of  a  sublimer  nature  I  will 
not  presume  to  determine :  it  is  sufficient  that  I  show  there  is  in 
the  PanuHse  Lost  aU  the  greatness  of  plan,  regularity  of  design^ 
and  masterly  beauties,  which  we  discover  in  Homer  and  Virgil. 
.  I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  Milton  has  interwoven, 
in  the  texture  of  his  fable,  some  particulars  which  do  not  seem 
to  havb  probability  enough  for  an  epick  poem ;  particularly  in 
the  actions  which  he  ascribes  to  Sin  and  Deaths  and  the  picture 
which  he  draws  of  the  ^  Limbo  of  Vanity ,  with  other  passages  m 
the  second  book.  Such  allegories  rather  savour  of  the  spirit  of 
Spenser  and  Ariosto,  than  of  Homer  and  Viigil. 

In  the  structure  of  his  Poem  he  has  likewise  admitted  too  many 
digressions.  It  is  finely  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  the  author  of 
aa  heroick  poem  should  seldom  speak  himself,  but  throw  as  much 
of  his  woriL  as  he  can  into  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  his  prin-f 
cipol  actors.  Aristotle  has  given  no  reason  for  this  precept :  but 
I  presume  it  is  because^the  mind  of  the  reader  is  more  awed,  and 
elevated,  when  he  hears  iEneas  or  Achilles  speak,  than  when 
Virgil  or  Homer  talk  in  their  own  persons.  Besudes  that  assum* 
iog  the  character  of  an  eminent  man  is  apt  to  fire  the  imagina- 
tion, and  raise  the  ideas  of  the  author.  TuUy  tells  us,  mentioning 
his  dialogue  of  old  age,  in  which  Cato  is  the  chief  speaker,  that 
upon  a  review  of  it  he  was  agreeably  imposed  upon,  and  fancied 
that  it  was  Cato,  and  not  he  himself,  who  uttered  his  thoughts  on 
that  subject 

If  the  reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  see  how  the  story  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Mneid  is  deUvered  by  tho0e  persons  who  act  in  it, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little,  in  either  of  these  poems, 

k  the  Limbo  pf  VwnUyy']  BiUton's  temper  perhaps  occasioned  him  to  introduce 
this  humoarousy  but  improper,  description  in  his  epick  poem,  Aubrey,  in  hb 
manuscript  Life  of  Milton,  says  that  he  was  tatirieal.  So  was  Dante.  Mr. 
Richardson  thhiks  ike  Paradite  of  FooU  is  finely  imagined ;  but  Dr.  Newton 
I  to  oowMer  it  more  worthy  the  foodful  gittava  of  the  Italians.    Todd. 
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proceeds  from  the  authon.  MiUoa  has,  in  the  fpeneral  dispofti-^ 
tion  of  bis  fable,  vecy  finely  observed  this  gceat  nile  ;  inaomuchy 
that  there  is  scarce  a  tenth  part  of  it  which  eoines  frooi  the  poet; 
the  vest  is  spoken  either  by  Adam  or  Eve,  or  by  acmw  good  or 
eyii  Spirit  who  is  engaged  either  in  their  destroctkm  ordefence. 

From  what  has  been  here  observed  it  appears,  that  digressions 
are  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  of,  in  an  epick  poem.  If  the  poet^ 
even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  narration,  should  speak  as  little 
as  possible,  he  should  certainly  never  let  his  nanratioii  sleep  for 
the  sake  of  any  reflection  of  his  own.  I  have  often  observed, 
with  a  secret  admiration,  that  the  longest  reflection  in^  the  ^neid^ 
is  in  that  passage  of  the  tenth  book,  where  Tumus  is  represented 
as  dressing  himself  in  the  spoils  of  Pallas,  whom  he  had  slain* 
Virgil  here  lets  his  fable  stand  still,  for  the  sake  of  the  following 
remark.  *^  How  is  the  mind  of  man  ignorant  of  futurity,  and 
unable  to  bear  prosperous  fortune  with  moderation  I  The  tune 
will  come  when  Tumus  shall  wish  that  he  had  left  the  body  of 
Pallas  untouched,  and  curse  the  day  on  which  he  dressed  himself 
in  these  spoils."  As  the  great  event  of  the  JEneid^  and  the  death 
of  Tumus,  whom  .£neas  slew  because  he  saw  him  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  Pallas,  turns  upon  this  iacident,  Virgil  went  out  of 
his  way  to  make  this  reflection  upon  it,  without  which  so  small  a 
circumstance  might  possibly  have  slipt  out  of  his  reader's  me-> 
mory.  Lucao,  who  was  an  injudicious  poet,  lets  drop  his  story 
very  frequently  for  the  sake  of  his  unnecessary  digiessiovs,  or  his 
diverticulay  as  Scaliger  calls  them.  If  he  gives  us  an  account  of 
his  prodigies  which  preceded  the  civil  war,  he  declaims  upon  the 
occasion,  and  shows  how  much  happier  it  would  be  for  man,  if 
he  didtiot  feel  his  evil  fortune  before  it  comes  to  pass ;  and  suffer, 
not  only  by  its  real  weight,  but  hsf  the  apprehension  of  it.  MiU. 
ton's  complaint  for  his  blindness,  his  panegyrick  on  marriage,  hi» 
reflections  on  Adam  and  Eve's  going  naked,  of  the  Angel's  eat- 
ing, and  several  other  passages  in  his  Po^n,  are  liable  to  the 
same  exception,  though  I  must  confess  there  is  so  great  a  beauty 
in  these  very  digressions,  that  1  would  not  wish  them  out  of  his 
Poem. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  ciiARACTEas  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  and  declared  my  opmion,  as  to  the  allegorical  persons  who 
are  introduced  in  it. 
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.  '  if  we  look  iBto  diesBHTiMEVTS,  I  think  they  are  sometimes 
defaothe  under  the  foBomag  heads  ;fint»  as  theie  are  several  of 
them  too  much  pointed,  and  some  that  degenerate  even  kkto 
pons*  Of  this  kst  kind  I  am  afraid  is  that  m  the  first  book, 
where,  speaking  of  the  pygmies,  he  calk  them, 

"  the  small  infantry 


"  Warr'd  on  by  cranes." 

Another  blemish  that  appears  in  some  of  his  thoughts,  is  his 
frequent  allusion  to  heathen  fables,  which  are  not  certainly  of  a 
piece  with  the  divine  subject  of  which  he  treats.  I  do  not  find 
fault  wifli  these  allusions,  where  the  poet  himself  represents  them 
as  fabulous,  as  he  does  in  some  places,  but  where  he  mentions 
them  as  truths  and  matters  of  facU  The  limits  of  my  design  will 
not  give  me  leave  to  be  particular  in  instances  of  this  kind ;  the 
reader  will  easily  remark  them  in  his  perusal  of  the  Poem. 

A  diird  fault  in  his  sentiments,  is  an  unnecessary  ostentation 
of  learning,  which  likewise  occurs  very  frequently.  It  is  certain 
that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  were  masters  of  all  the  learning  of 
their  times ;  but  it  shows  itself  in  their  works  after  an  indirect 
and  concealed  manner.  Milton  seems  ambitious  of  letting  us 
know,  by  his  excursions  on  free-will  and  predestination,  and  his 
many  glances  upon  history,  astronomy,  geography,  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  by  die  terms  and  phrases  he  sometimes  makes  use 
of,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

If,  m  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  lanouaoe  of  this  great 
poe(^  we  must  alkm,  what  I  have  before  hinted,  that  it  is  often 
too  much  laboured,  and  sometimes  obscured  by  old  words,  trans- 
positions, and  foreign  idioms.  Seneca's  objection  to  the  style  of 
a  great  audior,  Riget,  efus  orcUio,  nihil  in  ed  placidum,  nihU 
lene^  is  what  many  criticks  make  to  Blilt<m.  As  I  cannot  wholly 
refute  it,  so  I  have  already  apologized  for  it :  to  which  I  may 
further  add,  that  Mflton's  sentiments  and  ideas  were  so  wonder- 
fully sublime,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
represented  them  in  their  full  strength  and  beauty,  without  hav- 
ing recounie  to  these  foreign ,  assistances.  .  Our  language  sunk 
under  him,  and  was  unequal  to  that  greatness  of  soul,  which 
furnished  him  widi  such  gk>rious  conceptions. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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A  aecond  ftmH  in  hu  Itngnage  is,  ttet  lie  often  tSectB  'a 
kind  of  jmgfe  in  hii  wofds,  ai  in  the  following  pttsnge^aBd  many 
others: 

^  And  brought  into  the  world  a  world  of  woe." 

•^ "  Begirt  the  Almighty  throne 

**  Beseeching  or  besieging  J* 

'*  Which  tempted  our  attempt.^ 

^  At  one  BUght  &oimd  high  overleaped  all  botmdJ* 

I  know  there  are  figures  of  this  kind  of  speech,  that  some  of 
the  greatest  ancients  have  been  guilty  of  it,  and  that  Aristotle 
himself  has  given  it  a  place  in  his  rhetorick  among  the  beauties 
of  that  art  But,  as  it  is  in  itself  poor  and  trifling,  it  is  I  think 
at  present  universally  exploded  by  all  the  masters  of  polite 
writing. 

The  last  fault  which  I  shall  take  nodce  of  in  Milton's  style,  is 
the  frequent  use  of  what  the  learned  call  technical  words,  or  terms 
of  art  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  poetry,  to  makehard 
things  intelligible,  and  to  deliver  what  is  abstruse  of  itself  in  such 
easy  language  as  maybe  understood  by  ordinary  readers ;  besides 
that  the  knowledge  of  a  poet  should  rather  seem  bom  with  him, 
or  inspired,  than  drawn  from  books  and  systems.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  Mr.  Dryden  could  translate  a  passage  out  of  Virgil 
after  the  following  manner : 

*'  Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to,  sea, 
**  Veer  starboard  sea  and  land." 

MSlon  makes  use  of  larboard  in  the  same  manner.    When  he 

1  a  kind  qfjtngk  in  Mt  wordt,]  Bnt  see  the  Notes,  B.  iz.  1 1,  B.  ▼.  869,  and 
B.  L  64A,  B;  ir.  181.  Vmn  renuurklng  a  jingle  of  the  same  laid,  in  a  book 
fiunfiiflr  to  Um,  and  ahonndtug  wA  mdi  pasngts,  1  rasptct  that  Milton  wiffei^ 
B.iiii7B. 

**  O,  then,  at  h»t  rdmi  :  Is  there  bo  place 

**  Left  in  rtpenUmce»  none  for  pardon  leftt" 
Where  doctor  Newton  tliinks  the  poet  might  have  given  it  rtpmU  inatcad  of  rtr 
knL    But  see  Sylvester's  Dm  Bartat,  edit  168 1 ,  p.  1 1 1 1. 

«  But  will  confess,  if  hee  ofifend, 

**  Relent,  Bepentf  and  soon  amend, 
'*  And  timely  vender  salfsfaetMn/'    ToofK 
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if  Upon  lmMii|^»  he  teentioim  Darick  pillars^  pilditersy  camieei 
freeze^  orcMrooe*  When  he  talks  of  heav&iiy  bodies^  you  meet 
#ith  m:l^tick  and  ecoentrick^  the  trepidation,  stars  dropping 
from  the  zenith,  rajis  culminating  frofh  the  equator:  to  which 
might  be  added  many  i^j^tances  ot  the  like  kind  in  several  other 
arts  and  scienoes. 

I  have  seen,  in  the  Works  of  a  modem  philosopher,  a  map  of 
the  spots  in  the  sun.  My  description  of  the  faults  and  blemishes 
in  Paradise  Lost,  may  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  the  same 
Aatare«  To  pursue  the  allusion :  As  it  is  observed,  that,  among- 
the  bright  parts  of  the  luminous  body  above  mentioned,  there 
are  some  which  ^ow  more  intensely,  and  dart  a  stronger  light 
than  othcfrs ;  so,  notvnthstanding  I  have  already  shown  Milton's 
Poem  to  be  very  beautiful  in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  take 
notice  of  such  beauties  to  appear  to  me  more  exquisite  than  tba 
rest  Milton  has  proposed  the  subject  of  his  Poem  in  the  first 
six  verses.  These  lines  are  perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  and  un-« 
adorned,  as  any  of  the  whole  Poem,  in  which  particular  the 
author  has  conformed  himself  tO  the  example  (X  Homer,  and  the 
piecepC  of  Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work  which  turns  in  a  peoi  measure  upon 
the  creatbn  of  the  world,  is  very  properly  made  to  the  Muse  who 
inspired  Moses  in  those  Books  ftoat  whenoe  our  author  drew  his 
subject,  and  io  the  Hdy  Spirit  who  is  theiein  represented  as 
operating  after  a  particular  manner  in  the  first  production  of 
nature.  This  whole  exonlium  rises  very  happily  into  nob|e  lan- 
guage and  sentiment,  as  I  think  the  transition  to  Uie  fable  is  ex-r 
fuintdy  beantifol  and  natural. 

The  nine  days  astonishment^  in  which  the  Aogek  lay  entranced 
after  their  dreadful  overthrow  and  fall  from  Heaven,  before  they 
could  recover  either  the  use  of  thought  or  speech,  is  a  noble  cir- 
cumstance, and  very  finely  imagined.  The  division  of  Hell  into 
seas  of  ^xe,  and  into  firm  ground  impregnated  with  the  same 
fsrioos  dement,  with  that  partieular  circumstanoe  of  the  exclusion 
of  Hope  from  those  infernal  regions,  are  instances  of  the  same 
great  and  fruitful  invention. 

The  thoughts  in  the  first  speech  and  description  of  Satan,  who 
is  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  Poem,  are  wonderfully  proper 
to  give  us  a  full  idea  of  him.     His  pride,  envy,  and  revenge,  ob- 

c2 
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stinacyy  despair,  and  impenitence,  "  are  all  of  theni  very  artfully 
interwoven.  In  short,  his  first  speech  is  a  complication  of  all 
those  passions,  which  discover  themselves  separately  in  several 
other  of  his  speeches  in  the  Poem.  The  whole  part  of  this  great 
enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with  such  incidents  as  are  very  apt  to 
raise  and  terrify  the  reader's  imagination.  Of  this  nature,  in  the 
book  no^  before  us,  is  his  being  the  first  that  awakens  out  of  the 
general  trance,  with  his  posture  on  the  burning  lake,  his  rising 
from  it,  and  the  description  of  his  shield  and  spear :  To  which 
we  may  add  his  call  to  the  fallen  Angels  that  lay  plunged  and 
stupified  in  the  sea  of  fire. 

But  there  is  no  single  passage  in  the  whole  Poem  worked  up 
to  a  greater  sul>limity,  than  that  wherein  his  person  is  described, 
ver.  589,  &c.  His  sentiments  are  every  way  answerable  to  his 
character,  and  suitable  to  a  created  Being  of  the  most  exalted 
and  most  depraved  nature.  Such  is  that  in  which  he  takes  pos- 
session of  his  place  of  torments,  ver.  250,  &c.  And  afterwards, 
ver.  258,  &c. 

Amidst  those  impieties,  which  this  enraged  Spirit  utters  in 
other  places  of  the  Poem,  the  author  has  taken  care  to  introduce 
none  that  is  not  big  with  absurdity,  and  incapable  of  shocking  a 
religious  reader ;  his  words,  as  the  poet  himself  describes  them, 
bemring  only  a  "  semblance  of  worth,  not  substance."  He  is 
likewise,  with  great  art,  described  as  owning  his  adversary  to  be 
Almighty.  Whatever  perverse  interpretation  he  puts  on  the 
justice,  mercy,  and  other  attributes,  of. the  Supreme  Being,  he 
frequently  confesses  his  Omnipotence ;  that  being  the  perfection 
he  was  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only  consideration  which 
could  support  his  pride  under  the  shame  of  his  defeat. 


^  are  all  of  them  very  artfuUy  interwovenJ]  Richardson  judiciously  notices 
also  the  change  and  confusion  of  the  iailen  Angels,  most  artfully  expressed  in  the 
abruptness  of  the  beginning  of  Satan's  speech  i  *' ff  thou  beest  he ;  <M  Beehebub  I 
^— He  stops ;  and  falls  into  a  bitter  reflection  on  theur  present  oondition,  com- 
pared with  that  in  which  they  lately  were.  He  attempts  again,  to  open  his 
mind ;  cannot  proceed  on  what  he  intends  to  say,  but  returns  to  those  sad 
thoughts ;  still  doubting  whether  'tis  really  his  associate  in  the  revolt,  as  now  in 
misery  and  ruin  ;  by  that  time  he  had  expatiated  on  this  (his  heart  was  oppressed 
with  it)  he  b  assured  to  whom  he  speaks,  and  goes  on  to  declare  his  proud  un- 
relenting mind."    SeealsotheNotesonR.  i.l05,  110.     Todd. 
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Nor  must  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  circumstance  of  his  burst- 
ing out  in  tears,  upon  his  survey  of  those  innumerable  Spirits 
whom  he  had  involved  in  the  same  guilt  and  ruin  with  himself. 

The  catalogue  of  evil  Spirits  has  abundance  of  learning  in  it, 
and  ■  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  poetry,  which  rises  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  its  describing  the  places  where  they  were  worshipped, 
by  those  beautiful  marks  of  rivers  so  frequent  among  the  ancient 
poets.  The  author  had  doubtless  in  this  place  Homer*s  catalogue 
of  ships,  and  Viipl's  list  of  warriours,  in  his  view.  The  charac- 
ters of  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  their  re- 
spective speeches  and  behaviour  in  the  second  and  sixth  books. 
The  account  of  Thammuz  is  finely  romantick,  and  suitable  to 
what  we  read  among  the  ancients  of  the  worship  which  was  paid 
to  that  idol. 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  insert  as  a  note  on  that  beauti- 
ful passage,  the  account  given  us  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Maundrell  of  this  ancient  piece  of  worship,  and  probably  the  first 
occasion  of  such  a  superstition.  "  We  came  to  a  fair  large  river 
— doubtless  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  so  famous  for  the  idolatrous 
rites  performed  here  in  lamentation  of  Adonis.  We  had  the 
fortune  to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  occasion  of  that 
opinion  which  Lucian  relates  concerning'  this  river,  viz.  That 
this  stream,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  about  the 
feast  of  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody  colour ;  which  the  heathens  looked 
upon  as  proceeding  from  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  the  river  for  the 
death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the  mountains, 
out  of  which  this  stream  rises.     Something  like  this  we  saw  actu- 

■  a  very  agreeahU  ttim  of  poetry y"]  Dr.  Warburton  has  conceived  thb  to  be 
thejbtat  part  of  the  Poem,  in  the  design  and  drawing,  if  not  ii^  the  colouring ; 
"  kr,**  he  says,  **  the  Paradite  Lott  being  a  religious  Epick,  nothing  could  be 
more  artful  than  thus  deducing  the  original  of  superstition.  This  gives  it  a 
gieat  advantage  over  the  catalogues  Milton  has  imitated ;  for  Milton's  becomes 
thereby  a  necessary  part  of  the  work ;  as  the  original  of  superstition,  an  essential 
part  of  a  religious  Epick,  could  not  have  been  shown  without  it.  Had  Virgil's 
or  Homer's  been  omitted,  their  poems  would  not  have  suffered  materially  ;  be- 
cause, in  their  relations  of  the  following  actions,  we  find  the  soldiers  who  were 
before  catalogued :  But,  by  no  following  history  of  superstidon  that  Milton 
could  have  brought  in,  could  we  find  out  these  devils'  agency ;  it  was  therefore 
necessary  he  should  inform  us  of  the  fiict."  See  also  the  remark  of  Gibbon,  in 
the  Note  on  B.  i.  376.    Todd. 
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ally  c<Hiie  to  pass ;  for  the  water  was  stained  to  surptising  red- 
ness ;  and,  as  we  observed  travelluig,  had  discolonred  the  sea  a 
great  way  into  a  reddish  hue,  occasioned  doubtless  by  a  sort  of 
minium^  or  red  earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the  violence  of  the 
rain,  and  not  by  any  stain  from  Adonis's  blood." 
.  The  passage  in  the  catalogue,  explaining  the  manner,  how  Spi- 
rits transform  themselves  by  contraction  or  enlargement  of  their 
dimensions,  is  introduced  with  great  judgement,  to  make  way  for 
several  surprising  accidents  in  the  sequel  of  the  Poem,  There 
follows  one,  at  the  very  end  of  the  rmsT  book,  which  is  what 
the  French  criticks  caU  moarvellous^  but  at  the  same  time  proba- 
ble by  reason  of  the  passage  last  mentk>ned.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
fernal palace  is  finished,  we  are  told  the  multitude  and  rabble  of 
Spirits  immediately  shrunk  themselves  into  a  small  compass,  that 
there  might  be  room  for  such  a  numberless  assembly  in  this  capa- 
cious halL  But  it  is  the  poet's  ^finement  upon  this  thought 
which  I  most  admire,  and  which  is  indeed  very  noble  in  itself. 
For  he  tells  us,  that,  notwithstanding  the  vulgar,  among  the  fallen 
Spirits,  contracted  their  fonps,  those  of  the  first  rank  and  dignity 
still  preserved  their  natural  dimensions. 

The  character  of  Mammon,  and  the  description  of  the  Pander 
monium,  are  full  of  beauties. 

There  are  several  other  strokes  in  the  Jir$t  book  wmiderfully 
poetical,  and  instances  of  that  sublime  genius  so  peculiar  to  the 
author.  Such  is  the  description  of  Azazel's  stature,  and  the  in- 
.  femal  standard  which  he  unfurls ;  as  also  of  that  ghastly  light, 
by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one  another  in  their  place  of  tori- 
ments.  The  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  fiedlen  Angels  when 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  :  The  review,  which  the  Leader  makes 
of  his  infernal  army  :  The  flash  of  light  which  appeared  upon  the 
drawing  of  their  swords :  The  sudden  production  of  the  Pande- 
monium :  The  artificial  illumination  made  in  it. 

There  are  also  several  noble  similes  and  allusions  in  the  Jirst 
book.  And  here  I  must  observe,  that,  when  Milton  alludes 
either  to  things  or  persons,  he  never  quits  his  simile  until  it  rises 
to  some  very  great  idea,  which  is  often  foreign  to  the  occasion 
that  gave  birth  to  it.  The  resemblance  does  not,  perhaps,  last 
above  a  line  or  two,  but  the  poet  runs  on  with  the  hint  until  he 
has  raised  out  of  it  some  glorious  image  or  sentiment,  proper  to 
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\  Ab  mind  of  the  r^itder,  and  to  give  it  tbat  eubliiiie  kind 
ef  enteitBiiiBienty  wkuch  b  tuitable  to  the  nature  of  an  hereick 
poem.  Thoee  who  are  acquainted  with  Homer's  and  Virgil's 
way  of  writings  cannot  bat  be  pleated  with  this  kind  of  strucUue 
ia  Milton's  similitudes.  I  am  the  more  partieular  on  this  head, 
becauae  ignorant  readers^  who  have  formed  their  taste  upon  the 
^iiatnt  ainiks  and  little  turns  of  wit,  which  are  so  much  in  vogue 
among  modam  poets,  cannoi  relidi  these  beauties  which  are  of  a 
much  higber  natnfe»  and  are  therefore  apt  to  censure  Milton's 
compaziaoBs  in  which  they  do  not  see  any  surprising  points  of 
likmcas.  Monsieur  Penault  was  a  man  of  this  vitiated  relish ; 
and,  for  that  very  reason,  has  endeavoured  to  turn  into  ridicule 
several  of  Homer^s  similitudes,  which  he  calls  eamparai$(m9  i 
kmffwe  queu€r  ^*  long-tail'd  comparisons.'^  I  shall  conclude  my 
lemaiks  on  the^rr^  book  of  Milton  with  the  answer  which  Mon* 
sienr  Boileau  makes  to  Perrault  on  this  occasion :  *'  Compari 
sons,"  says  he,  '^  in  odes  and  epick  poems,  are  not  introduced 
only  to  illustrate  and  embellish  the  discourse,  but  to  .amuse  and 
relax  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  by  frequently  disengaging  him 
from  too  painful  an  attention  to  die  principal  subject,  and  by 
leading  him  into  other  agreeable  images.  Homer  excelled  in  this 
particular,  whose  comparisons  abound  with  such  images  of  nature 
as  are  proper  to  relieve  and  diversify  his  subjects.  He  continu* 
ally  instructs  the  reader,  and  makes  him  take  notice,  even  in  ob« 
jectB  which  are  every  day  before  hb  eyes,  of  such  circumstances 
as  he  should  not  otherwise  have  observed."  To  this  he  adds,  as 
a  maxim  universally  acknowledged,  *^  That  it  is  not  necessary  in 
poetry  for  the  points  of  the  comparison  to  correspond  with  one 
another  exactly,  but  that  a  general  resemblance  is  sufficient ;  and 
that  too  much  nicety  in  this  particular  savours  of  the  rhetorician 
and  q>]grammatist." 

In  shmrt,  if  we  kx>k  into  the  conduct  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Hilton;  as  the  great  fable  is  the  soul  of  each  poem,  so,  ®  to  give 

^  to  gioe  Uteir  warkt  m  ngr^emU^  oorMty,]  It  it  obterred  abo  by  aaoOwr 
cmineBt  critick,  tbat  Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  cmbelliahing  tb«  principal 
■abject  of  his  amiles  with  others  that  ate  agreeable.  Similes  of  this  kind  have, 
beside,  a  separate  effect :  They  diversify  the  narration  by  new  images  that  are 
aaiatiicily  neossMry  ta  the  comparison  ^  They  are  short  qiisodcs,  which,  with- 
out dnwiDg  na  iraaa  the  princ^l  ial;|Mt|  aSbrd  ffstat  ddigbt  by  ihair  beauty 
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th^  works  an  agreeable  variety, .  their  episodes  are  as  so  maay- 
short  fables,  and  their  similes  so  many  short  episodes ;  io  which 
you  may  add,  if  you  please,  that  their  metaphois  are  so  many 
short  similes.  If  the  reader  considers  the  comparisons,  in  the 
^rsi  book  of  Milton,  of.  the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  of  the  sleeping  Le- 
viathan, of  the  bees  swarming  about  their  hive,  of  the  fiiiry  dance, 
in  the  view  wherein  I  have  here  placed  them,  he  will  easily  dis- 
cover the  great  beauties  that  are  in  each  of  those  passages. 

I  have  before  observed  in  general,  that  the  persons,  whom  Mil- 
ton introduces  into  his  Poem,  always  discover  such  sentiments 
and  behaviour,  as  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  confoimable  to  their 
respective  characters.  Every  circumstance  in  their  speeches,  and 
actions,  is,  with  great  justness  and  delicacy,  adapted  to  the  per- 
sons who  speak  and  act  As  the  poet  very  much  excels  in  this 
consistency  of  his  characters,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  consider  several 
passages  of  the  second  book  in  this  light  That  superiour 
greatness,  and  mock  majesty,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Prince  of 
the  fallen  Angels,  are  admirably  preserved  in  the  beginning  of 
this  book.  His  opening  and  closing  the  debate :  His  taking  on 
himself  that  great  enterprise  at  the  thought  of  which  the  whole 
infernal  assembly  trembled :  His  encountering  the  hideous  phan-. 
tom  who  guarded  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  appeared  to  hun  in  all 
his  terrours ;  are  instances  of  that  proud  and  daring  mind  which 
could  not  brook  submission,  even  to  Omnipotence. 

The  same  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  behaviour  discovers  itself, 
in  the  several  adventures  which  he  meets  with,  during  his  passage 
through  the  regions  of  unformed  matter;  and  particularly  in  his 
address  to  those  tremendous  Powers,  who  are  described  as  pre- 
siding over  it. 

The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewise,  in  all  its  circumstances,  full  of 
that  fire  and  fury,  which  distinguish  this  Spirit  from  the  rest  of 
the  fallen  Angels.  He  is  described  in  the^rs^  book  as  besmeared 
with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices,  and  delighted  with  the  tears 
of  parents  and  the  cries  of  children.  In  the  second  book  he  is 
marked  out  as  the  fiercest  Spirit  that  fought  in  Heaven :  and,  if 
we  consider  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  sixth  book^  where 


and  variety:  A«  in  B.  L  288—291,  589—599.  B.  iiL  431—441.  &  !▼.  142—: 
165. .  See  Ei^mnU  qf  CriHdm  viith  edit.  vol.  ii.  196.    Todd.  . 
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the  battle  of  the.AngelB  k  described,  we;:fiikd  it  every  way  answerr 
able  to  the  same  furiousy  enraged,  character. 

It  psay  be  wortli  while  to  observe,  thmt  Milton  has  vepiesented 
this  violent  impetnons  Spirit,  who  is  hurried  on  by  such  pi«cipi- 
tate  psBsions,  as  ib%Jiir$t  that  rises  in  that  assembly ,>  to  give  his 
opinina  upon  .their  present  posture  of  affitirs.  Aceordingiy,  he 
declares  himself  abruptly  for  war;  and  appears  incensed  at  his 
companions,  for  losing  so  much  time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it. 
All  his  sentiments  are  rash,  audacious,  and  desperate.  Such  is 
that  of  araung  themselves  with  their  tortures,  and  turning  their 
punishments  iqpon  him  whainfficted  them. 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or  misery,  is  also  highly 
suitable  to  his  character ;  as  the  comfort  he  draws  from  disturb* 
ing  the  peace  of  Heaven,  that,  if  it  be  not  victory,  it  is  revenge, 
is  a  sentiment  truly  diabolical,  and  becoming  ^e  bitterness  of 
this  implacable  Spirit. 

Belial  is  described  m  the/rs<  hooky  as  the  idol  of  the  lewd  and 
luxurious.  He  is  in  the  teeond  book,  pursuant  to  that  descrip- 
tion, characterised  as  timorous  and  slothful ;  and,  if  we  look  into 
the  Hxth  booky  we. find  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of  Angels  for 
nothing  but  that  scoffing  speeeh  which  he  makes  to  Satan,  on 
their  supposed  advantage  over  the  enemy.  As  his  appeaiunce  is 
uniform,  and  of  a  piece,  in  these  three  several  views,  we  find  his 
sentiments  in  the  infomal  assembly  every  way  conformable  to  his 
character.  Such  are  his  apprehensions  of  a  second  battle,  his 
honours  of  annihilation,  his  preferring  to  be  miserable  rather  than 
not  to  he.    I  need  not  observe,  that '  the  contrast  of  thought  in 


P  ike  cmttratt  rfihoughi]  Mr.  Thyer  has  jiuUy  renuurked,  that  thii  fine  con- 
tnst  betwixt  the  characters  of  Moloch  and  Belial,  might  probably  be  fint  nig- 
getted  to  MUton  by  a  contrast  of  the  same  kind  between  Argantes  and  Aletes 
m  the  aeeond  canto  o^  Tasso's  Oierusakmme  Liberaia,  Milton  perhaps  might 
abo  remonber,  In  describfaig  the  UmguB  of  Belial  as  dropping  mtmnOj  Fdrikx's 
Wbaat  tzanalation  of  the  pcrsnaaive  manner  wUdi  TasM  givea  Aletes,  stansa  ^i. 
—————  "  on  the  Cfazistian  l«da 
'*  Downe  fell  the  mildew  of  his  sugred  words. 

Bafial,  however,  is  drawn  by  Mflton  according  to  his  character  in  the  demon- 
okgick  system.  Wierus,  in  his  catalogue  of  evil  Spirits,  notices  both  his  fair 
person  and  his  spedoos  address.  '<  Regem  BeUal  aliqui  dicunt  stadm  post  Lud- 
fenim  fiiine  creatum,  ide^qoe  sentiont  ipsom  esse  patrem  et  seductorem  eorum 
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this  speech,  and  that  which  pieoedes  it,  gives  an  agveeabk 
variety  to  the  debate, 

Manunoti's  character  is  so  ftdly  dfawn  in  die  Jtrst  bookj  that 
the  poet  adds  nothing  to  it  in  the  second.  We  were  before  told, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  taught  mankind  to  ransack  the  earth 
for  gold  and  silvers  and  that  he  was  the  architect  of  Pandemo* 
nium,  or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the  evil  Spirits  were  to  meet 
in  council.  His  speech  in  tkU  book  is  every  way  suitable  to  so 
depraved  a  character.  How  proper  is  that  reflection,  of  their 
being  unable  to  taste  the  happiness  of  Heaven  were  they  actually 
there,  in  the  mouth  of  .one,  who,  while  he  was  in  Heaven,  is  said 
to  have  had  his  mind  dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps  and  glories 
of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent  on  the  riches  of  the 
pavement,  than  on  the  beatifick  vision  I  I  shall  also  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  how  agreeable  the  sentiments  are  to  the  same 
character,  ver.  262,  &c. 

Beelzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the  second  in  dignity  that  fell, 
and  is,  in  the  Jirst  book,  the  second  that  awakens  out  of  the 
trance,  and  confers  with  Satan  upon  the  situation  of  their  affairs, 
maintains  bis  rank  in  tke  book  now  before  us.  There  is  a  won* 
derful  majesty  described  in  his  rising  up  to  speak.  He  acts  as  a 
kind  of  moderator  between  the  two  opposite  parties,  and  proposes 
a  third  undertaking,  which  the  whole  assembly  gives  into.  The 
piotion  he  makes,  of  detaching  one  of  their  body  in  search  of  a 
new  world,  is  grounded  upon  a  project  devised  by  Satan,  and  cur* 
sorily  proposed  by  him  in  the  jfirst  book^  ver.  650,  et  seq.  upon 
which  project  Beelzebub  grounds  lus  proposal  in  the  present 
book,  ver.  344,  &c. 

The  reader  may  observe  how  just  it  was,  not  to  omit  in  the 
Jirat  book  the  project  upon  which  the  whole  Poem  turns  :  as  also 
that  the  Prince  of  the  fallen  Angels  was  the  only  proper  person 
to  give  it  birth,  and  that  the  next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the  fittest 
to  second  and  support  it. 

qui  ex  Ordine  ceddemnU  Cogitor  hie  diviiiA  Tirtete,  ciim  acdpit  taoiflda, 
xnunera,  et  holocaiuta,  ut  vidMim  det  immolAndbus  responia  verm :  atperharam 
in  verUate  non  perdurat,  nid  potentia  divina  compeUatur,  ut  dictum  etft.  Ange- 
lieamQ8tmnUimaginemmpeM8^piMr(WhUiiffk^  fikmdiloquiimrm 

Tribuit  dignitates,"  &c.  Pieudo-monardui  pKaumum,  spud  Win.  de  Laaiis, 
&c.    Basil,  1582,  p.  919.    Todd. 
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There  is  besidesy  I  tliink,  soinethmg  wonderfiilly  beautiful^ 
and  very  apt  to  affect  the  reader's  imai^ioation,  io  thU  ancient 
prophecy  or  report  in  Heaven,  concerning  the  Creation  of  Man. 
Nothing  could  show  more  the  dignity  of  the  specieSi  than  tbia 
tradition  which  ran  of  them  before  their  exigence.  They  are 
lepraBented  to  have  been  the  talk  of  Heaven  befoie  they  were 
created.  Virgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear  in  their  state  of  (nre-existence ;  but 
Milton  does  a  far  greater  honour  to  mankind  in  general,  as  he 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  them  even  before  they  are  in  being. 

Hie  rising  of  this  great  assembly  is  described  in  a  very  sublime 
and  poetical  manner : 

**  Their  rising  all  at  once,  was  as  the  sound 
*'  Of  thunder  heard  remote." 

The  diversions  of  the  fallen  Angels,  with  the  particular  account 
of  their  place  of  habitation,  are  described  with  great  pregnancy 
of  thought,  and  copiousness  of  invention.  The  diversions  are 
every  way  suitable  to  Beings  who  had  nothing  left  them  but 
strength  and  knowledge  misapplied.  Such  are  their  contentions 
at  the  race,  and  in  feats  of  arms,  with  their  entertainments  in 
ver.  539,  &c. 

Their  musick  is  employed  in  celebrating  their  own  criminal 
exploits;  and  their  discourse,  in  sounding  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  fate,  free-will,  and  foreknowledge. 

The  several  circumstances  in  the  description  of  Hell  are  finely 
imagined ;  as  the  four  rivers  which  disgorge  themselves  into  the 
sea  of  fire^  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  i  and  the  river  of  obli- 
vion. The  monstrous  animals,  produced  in#that  infernal  world, 
are  represented  by  a  single  line,  which  gives  us  a  more  horrid 
idea  of  them,  than  a  much  longer  description  would  have  done : 

. ■  "  worse 

**  Tkanfabies  yet  kavefeigrCd^  or  fear  conceived.** 

Tlus  episode  of  the  fallen  Spirits,  and  their  place  of  habitation, 

f  oiwl  Mf  finer  rfobMm^  The  water  of  wluch  th«  damned  in  Twn  attempt 
la  (Mte.  See  y.  G06— 618.  "  This,"  says  doctor  Newton,  « is  a  fine  aliegory 
to  show  that  there  is  no  fovgetfulness  in  HeU.  Memory  malLes  a  part  of  the  pu- 
nishment of  tha  damned,  and  reflection  but  encreiwea  Aeir  qiisery."  Compare 
also  B.  i.  64,  55,  56.    Todd. 
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comes  in  very  happily  to  unbend  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  its 
attention  to  the  debate.  An  ordinary  poet  would  indeed  have 
spun  out  so  many  circumstances  to  a  great  length,  and  by  that 
means  have  weakened,  instead  of  illustrated,  the  principal  fable. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  Hell  is  finely  imaged. 

I  have  already  declared  my  opinion  of  the  allegory  concerning 
Sin  and  Death,  which  ^  is  however  a  very  finished  piece  in  its 
kind,  when  it  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of  an  epick  poem.  The 
genealogy  of  the  several  persons  is  contrived  with  great  delicacy., 
Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death  the  offspring  of  Sin. 
The  incestuous  mixture  between  Sin  and  Death  produces  those 
monsters  and  hell-hounds  which  from  time  to  time  enter  info  their 
mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who  gave  them  birth.  These 
are  the  terrours  of  an  evil  conscience,  and  the  proper  fruits  of 
Sin,  which  naturally  rise  from  the  apprehensions  of  Death.  This 
last  beautiful  moral  is,  I  think",  clearly  imitated  in  the  speech  of 
Sin,  where,  complaining  of  this  her  dreadful  issue,  she  adds, 

*^  Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

''  Grim  Deaths  my  son  and  foe ;  who  sets  theffi  on, 

'^  And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 

''  For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 

**  His  end  with  mine  involved '* 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the  beautiful  circumstance  in 
the  last. part  of  this  quotation.  He  will  likewise  observe  how 
naturally  the  three  persons,  concerned  in  this  allegory,  are 

r  if  however  a  very  Jbuthed  fieee  m  iU  kindf  &C.']  The  allegory  of  Sin  and 
Death  has  been  censured,  perhaps  fastidiously,  by  Voltaire,  and  by  some  Engtish 
criticks,  as  abounding  with  nauseous  and  disgusting  images.  It  was,  however, 
a  favourite  passage  with  Atterbury  ;  whose  taste  in  polite  literature,  as  doctor 
Newton  has  observed,  was  never  questbned.  '*  I  return  you,"  says  Atterbury 
in  a  letter  to  Pope,  "  your  Milton  ;  and  I  protest  to  you,  this  last  perusal  of 
him  has  pven  me  such  new  degrees,  I  will  not  say  of  pleasure,  but  of  admiration 
and  astonishment,  that  I  look  upon  the  sublimity  of  Homer,  and  the  ms^esty  of 
Virgil,  with  somewhat  less  reverence  than  I  used  to  do.  I  challenge  you,  with 
all  your  partiality,  to  show  me,  in  the  first  of  these,  any  thing  equal  to  the  aUegory 
i^Sm  and  Death,  eitlier  as  to  the  greatness  and  justness  of  the  invention,  or  Che 
hdght  and  beauty  of  the  colouring."  Milton,  indeed,  in  punting  Sin,  has  se-^ 
lected,  with  his  usual  skill,  such  circumstances  as  exhibit  the  fair-appearing  mon- 
ster in  a  true  light ;  and  raise,  in  consequence,  a  detestation  of  an  olgcct  so  spe- 
cious and  80  deformed.    Todd. 
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tempted,  by  6ne  comirion  interest,  to  enter  into  a  confederacy 
together;  and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  '  the  portress  of  Hell, 
and  the  only  Being  that  can  open  the  gates  to  that  world  of 
tortures. 

The  descriptive  part  of  this  allegory  is  likewise  very  strong,  and 
full  of  sublime  ideas.  The  figure  of  Death,  the  r^al  crown  upon 
his  head,  the  menace  of  Satan,  his  advancing  to  the  combat,  the 
outcry  at  his  birth,  are  circumstances  too  noble  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence,  and  extremely  suitable  to  this  King  of  Terrours.  I 
need  not  mention  the  justness  of  thought,  which  is  observed  in 
the  generation  of  these  several  symbolical  persons ;  that  Sin  was 
produced  upon  the  first  revolt  of  Satan,  that  Death  appeared  soon 
after  he  was  cast  into  Hell,  and  that  the  terrours  of  conscience 
were  conceived  at  the  gate  of  this  place  of  torments.  The  de- 
scription of  the  gates  is  very  poetical,  as  the  opening  of  them  is 
full  of  Milton's  spirit. 

In  Satan's  voyage  through  the  Chaos  there  are  '  several  imagi- 
nary persons  described,  as  residing  in  that  immense  waste  of 
matter.  This  may  perhaps  be  conformable  to  the  taste  of  those 
criticks,  who  are  pleased  with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  has  not 
life  and  manners  ascribed  to  it;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
pleased  most  with  those  passages  in  this  description  which  carry 
in  them  a.  greater  measure  of  probability,  and  are  such  as  might 
possibly  have  happened.  Of  this  kind  is  his  first  mounting  in 
the  smoke  that  rises  from  the  infernal  pit ;  his  falling  into  a  cloud 

•  the  portress  qf  Hell,'}    See  the  Note  on  B.  ii.  746.    Todd. 

*  several  imagbuary  persons  &&]  Dr.  Newton  hms  observed  that  Addison  seems 
to  disapprove  of  these  ficdtious  beings,  thinking  them  perhaps,  like  Sin  and 
Death,  improper  for  an  epick  poem :  But  he  contends  that  Milton  may  be  allowed 
to  place  such  imaginary  perrons  in  tfte  regions  of  Chaos,  as  Virgil  describes  simi- 
lar beings  within  the  confines  of  Hell,  ^n.  vL  273—281 ;  a  passage  of  acknow- 
ledged beauty :  And  it  is  impossible,  he  adds,  to  be  pleased  with  Virgil,  and  to 
be  displeased  with  Milton.  In  further  justification  of  Milton,  doctor  Newton 
also  refers  to  the  introduction  of  similar  shadowy  beings  in  Seneca,'  Here.  Pur* 
686,  in  Statins,  Theb.  vii.  47,  in  Clandian,  In  Rufn.  i.  30,  and  in  Spenser,  Faer, 
Qa.  ii*  vii.  21,  &c.  To  these  instances  might  be  added  the  beautiful  personifica- 
tion^f  Sackville  in  the  Mirrourfor  Magistrates.  See  Note  on  Par.  Lost,  B.  xL 
489.  In  Masenius's  infernal  council,  Death,  Dlteases,  Cares,  Labour,  Grief, 
Poverty,  and  Hunger,  are  persons.  SarcotiSt  B.  i.  But  Milton  has  introduced, 
with  much  sublimity,  long  before  this  author,  many  shadowy  beings,  in  his  poem 
Ju  Qaintum  Novembns.     ToDD. 
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of  nitre,  and  the  like  combustible  materials,  that  by  their  exi^o- 
sion  still  hurried  him  forward  in  his  voyage ;  his  spridging  up* 
mad  like  a  pyramid  of  fire;  with  hia  laborious  passage  through 
that  confusion  of  elements,  which  the  poet  calls 

"  The  womb  of  Nature,  and  t>eriiap8  her  grave." 

The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  Chaos  from  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  and  the  distant  discovery  "  of  the 
earth  that  hung  close  by  the  moon,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and 
poetical. — 

HcHace  advises  a  poet  to  consider  thoroughly  the  nature  and 
force  of  his  genius.  Milton  seems  to  have  known  perfectly  well, 
wherein  his  strength  lay,  and  has  therefore  chosen  a  subject  en- 
tirely conformable  to  those  talents,  of  which  he  was  master.  As 
his  genius  was  wonderfully  turned  to  the  sublime,  his  subject  is 
the  noblest  that  could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  man. 
Every  thing  that  is  truly  great,  and  astonishing,  has  a  place  in  it. 
The  whole  system  of  the  intellectual  world ;  the  Chaos,  and  the 
Creation;  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell;  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  his  Poem. 

Having  in  the  Jirst  and  second  books  represented  the  infernal 
worid  with  all  its  horrours ;  the  thread  of  his  fable  naturpdly  leads 
him  into  the  opposite  regions  of  bliss  and  glory. 

*  If  Milton's  majesty  forsakes  him  any  where,  it  is  in  those 
parts  of  his  Poem,  where  the  Divine  Persons  are  introduced  as 
speakers.  One  may,  I  think,  observe,  that  the  author  proceeds 
with  a  kind  of  fear  and  trembling,  whilst  he  describes  the  setfti- 
ments  of  the  Almighty.  He  dares  not  give  his  imagination  its 
full  play,  but  chooses  to  confine  himself  to  such  thoughts  as  are 

•  qfthe  earih  ftc]  This  ii  a  miftake,  into  which  Dr.  Beatley  alio  fell ;  and 
is  corrected  in  the  Note  on  v.  1052.    Todd. 

'  IfMUim*»  majutyfinakeikimanp  when,  &&]  It  has  been  often  observed, 
that  Milton's  chief  ddldeDcy  is  in  the  third  boos.  "  The  attempt  to  describe 
Ood  Afandghty  himself,  and  to  recoont  dialopies  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,"  says  Dr.  Bkir,  "  was  too  bold  and  ardnous ;  and  is  that  whernn  the  poe^ 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  has  been  most  unsncoessfiiL" — Miiton  indeed  was 
consdous  that  he  had  soared  too  high;  and  therefore,  with  exemplary  humiKty, 
acknowledges,  B.  vii.  23. 

"  Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole, 
<'  More  trfe  I  nmg  with  mortal  voice,"    Todd. 
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dtawa  ftou  the  tMoks  of  the  loott  ortliodox  divines,  and  to  such 
txpntaottB  as  may  be  met  with  in  Scripture.  The  beatities/ 
therefore,  which  we  are  to  look  for  in  these  speeches,  are  not  of 
t  poetical  natme ;  nor  so  ptoper  to  fUl  the  mind  yMi  sentimenti^ 
of  graadeur,  as  with  thoughts  of  devotion.  The  passions,  which 
Aej  are  desigpoed  to  raise,  are  a  divine  love  and  religions  fear. 
The  particular  beanty  of  the  speeches  in  the  thira  book,  con- 
sifU  in  that  shortness  and  perspicuity  of  style,  in  which  the  poet 
has  couched  the  greatest  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  drawn 
together,  in  a  regular  scheme,  the  whole  dispensation  of  Provi* 
dence  with  reqpect  to  Man,  He  has  represented  all  the  abstrnser 
doctrines  of  predestination,  fiee-wHl,  and  grace ;  as  also  the  great 
points  of  incarnation  and  redemption,  (which  naturally  grow  up 
in  a  Poem  that  treats  of  the  Fall  of  Man,)  with  great  energy  of 
expression,  and  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light  ihan  I  have  ever 
met  with  in  any  other  writer.  As  these  points  are  dry  in  them- 
sebes  to  the  generality  of  readers,  the  concise  and  clear  manner, 
in  whidi  he  has  treated  them,  is  very  much  to  be  admired ;  as  is 
likewise  that  particular  art  which  he  has  made  use  of  in  the  inter- 
spersing of  all  those  graces  of  poetry,  which  the  subject  was  cape-' 
Me  of  receiving. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  every  thing  that  is 
transacted  in  it,  is  a  prospect  worthy  of  Omniscience ;  and  as 
much  above  that,  in  which  Virgfl  has  drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  more  rational  and  sub- 
fime  than  that  of  the  Heathens.  The  particular  ot^ects  on  which 
he  is  described  to  have  cast  his  eye,  are  represented  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  lively  manner. 

Satan's  approach  to  the  <^onfines  of  the  creation  is  finely 
imaged  in  the  beginning  of  the  speech  which  immediately  fol-* 
fows.  The  e^ts  of  this  speech  in  the  blessed  Spirits,  and  iir 
the  Divine  Person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  cannot  but  fill  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  a  secret  {Measure  and  complacency. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  that  circumstance,  wherein 
the  n^ole  host  of  Angels  are  represented  as  standing  mute ;  nor 
show  how  proper  the  occasion  was  to  produce  such  a  silence  in 
Heawsn.  The  close  of  this  divine  colloquy,  and  the  hymn  of 
attgeb  which  follows  upon  it,  are  wonderfiitly  beautiful  and  po- 
etiaJ. 
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.  Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  univ^rae;  which  tit  adis- 
tance  appeared' to  him  of  a  globular  form,  but,  upon  his  nearer 
approach,  looked  like  an  unbounded  plain,  is  naturd  and  noble  : 
as  his  roaming  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  creation  between  that 
maiBs  of  matter,  which  was  wrought  into  a  world,  and  that  shape- 
less unformed  heap  of  materials,  whidi  still  lay  in  chaos  and  con- 
fusion, strikes  the  imagination  vrith  something  astonishmgly  great 
and  wild.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  which  ^ 
the  poet  plac^s  upon  this  outermost  surface  of  the  universe ;  and 
shall  here  explain  myself  more  at  large  on  that,  and  other  pairts 
of  the  Poem,  which  are  of  the  same  shadowy  nature. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  fable  of  an  epick  poem  should 
abound  in  circumstances  that  are  both  credible  and  astonishmg ; 
or,  as  the  French  criticks  choose  to  phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be 
filled  with  the  probable  and  the  marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine 
and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole  art  of  poetry. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing  from  a  true  his- 
tory ;  if  it  is  only  marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a  romance. '  The 
great  secret,  therefore,  of  heroick  poetry  is  to  relate  such  circum- 
stances as  may  produce  in  the  reader  at  the  same  time  both  be- 
lief and  astonishment.  This  is  brought  to  pass,  in  a  well  chosen 
fable,  by  the  account  of  such  things  as  have  i^ally  happened,  or 
at  least  of  such  things  as  have  happened  according  to  the  received 
opinions  of  mankind.  Milton's  fable  is  a  master-piece  of  this 
nature ;  as  the  War  in  Heaven,  the  Condition  of  the  fallen  An- 
gels, the  State  of  Innocence,  the  Temptation  of  the  Serpent,  and 
the  Fall  of  Man,  though  they  are  very  astonishing  in  themselves, 
are  not  only  credible,  but  actual  points  of  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles  with  credibility,  is  by 
a  happy  invention  of  the  poet ;  as,  in  particular,  when  he  intro- 
duces agents  of  a  superiour  nature,  who  are  capable  of  effecting 
what  is  wonderful,  and  what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  Ulysses's  ship  being  turned  into  a  rock,  and 
^neas's  fleet  into  a  shoal  of  water-nymphs,  though  they  are  very 
surprising  accidents,  are  nevertheless  probable  when  we  are  told 
that  they  were  the  gods  who  thus  transformed  them.  It  is  this 
kind  of  machinery  which  fills  the  poems  both  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil with  such  circumstances  as  are  wonderful,  but  not  impossible; 
and  so  frequently  produce  in  the  reader  the  most  pleasing  p^on 
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that  can  rise  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  admiration.     If  there 
be  any  instance  in  the  Mneid  liable  to  exception  upon  this  ac- 
count,  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  wheie  £neas  is 
represented  as  tearing  up  the  myrtle  that  dropped  blood.     To 
qualify  this  wonderful  circumstance,  Polydoms  tells  a  story  from 
the  root  of  the  myrtle ;  that,  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the 
country  having  pierced  him  with  spears  and  arrows,  the  wood 
vhich  was  left  in  his  body  took  root  in  his  wounds,  and  gave 
birth  to  that  bleeding  tree.    This  circumstance  seems  to  have  the 
marvelious  without  the  probable,  because  it  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  causes,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
god,  or  other  supernatural  power  capable  of  producing  it.     The. 
spears  and  arrows  grow  of  themselves  without  so  much  as  the 
modem  help  of  an  enchantment.     If  we  look  into  the  fiction  of 
Milton's  fable,  though  we  find  it  full  of  surprismg  incidents,  they 
are  generally  suited  to  our  notions  of  the  things  and  persons  de- 
scribed, and  tempered  with  a  due  measure  of  probability.     I 
must  only  make  an  exception  to  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  his 
episode  of  Sin  and  Death,  and  some  of  the  imaginary  persons  in 
his  Chaos.     These  passages  are  astonishing,  but  not  credible; 
the  reader  cannot  so  far  impose  upon  himself  as  to  see  a  possi- 
bility in  them ;  they  are  the  description  of  dreams  and  shadows, 
not  of  things  or  persons.     I  know  that  many  criticks  look  upon 
the  stories  of  Circe,  Polypheme,  the  Syrens,  nay  the  whole  Odys- 
tey  and  lUad^  to  be  allegories ;  but,  allowing  this  to  be  true, 
they  are  fabler. ;  which,  considering  the  opinions  of  mankind  that 
prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  poet,  might  possibly  have  been  ac- 
c(»ding  to  the  letter.    The  persons  are  such  as  might  have  acted 
what  is  ascribed  to  them  ;  as  the  circumstances,  in  which  they 
are  represented,  might  possibly  have  been  truth  and  realities. 
This  appearance  of  probability  is  so  absolutely  requisite  in  the 
greater  kinds  of  poetry,  that  Aristotle  observes,   the  ancient 
tragick  writers  made  use  of  the  names  of  such  great  men  as 
had  actually  lived  in  the  world,  though  the  tragedy  proceeded 
upon  adventures  they  were  never  engaged  in;  on  purpose  to 
make  the  subject    more   credible.     In    a  word,   besides   the 
hidden  meaning  of  an  epick  allegory,  the  plain  literal  sense 
ought  to  appear  probable.    The  story  should  be  such  as  an 
ordinary  reader  may  acquiesce  in,  whatever  natural,  moral,  or 

VOL.  II*  d 
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political,  truth  may  be  discovered  in  it  by  men  of  greater  pene- 
tration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  surface,  or  out- 
most wall  of  the  uniTerse,  discovers  at  last  a  wide  gap  in  it,  which 
led  into  the  creation,  and  is  described  as  the  opening  through 
which  the  Angels  pass  to  and  fro  into  the  lower  world,  upon  their 
errands  to  mankind*  His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of  this  passage 
and  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  face  of  nature  that  appeared  to 
him  new  and  fresh  in  all  its  beauties,  with  the  simile  illustratmg 
tboB  circumstance,  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  as  surprising 
and  glorious  an  idea  as  any  that  arises  in  the  whole  Poem.  He 
looks  down  into  that  vast  hollow  of  the  universe  with  the  eye,  or 
(as  Milton  calls  it  in  his  Jirst  book)  with  the  ken  of  an  AngeL 
He  surveys  all  the  wonders  in  this  immense  amphitheatre  that  lie 
between  both  the  poles  of  Heaven,  and  takes  in  at  one  view  the 
whole  ronnd  of  the  creation. 

His  flight  between  the  several  worlds  that  shined  on  every  side 
of  him,  and  the  particular  description  of  the  sun, .  are  set  forth  in 
all  the  wantonness  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  His  shape,  speech, 
and  behaviour  upon  his  transforming  himself  into  an  Angel  of 
light,  are  touched  with  exquisite  beauty.  The  poet's  thought  of 
directing  Satan  to  the  sun,  which  in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  man- 
kind is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  creation,  the  placing  ia 
it  an  Angel,  is  a  circumstance  very  finely  contrived,  and  the  more 
adjusted  to  a  poetical  probability,  as  it  was  a  received  doctrine 
among  the  most  famous  philosophers,  that  every  orb  had  its  /»• 
teUigence;  and  as  an  Apostle  in  Sacred  Writ  is  said  to  have  seen 
such  an  Angel  in  the  sun.  In  the  answer,  which  this  Angel  re- 
turns to  the  disguised  evil  Spirit,  there  is  such  a  becoming  ma> 
jesty  as  is  altogether  suitable  to  a  superiour  Being.  The  part  of 
it,  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  present  at  the  creation,  is 
very  noble  in  itself;  and  not  only  proper  where  it  is  introduced, 
but  requisite  to  ]»epare  the  reader  for  what  follows  in  the  seventh 
booh: 

"  I  saw  when  at  his  wcNrd  the  formless  mass, 

\*  This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap,"  &c. 

In  the  following  part  of  the  speech  he  points  out  the  earth  with 
such  circumstances,  that  the  reader  can  scarce  forbear  fancying 
himself  emptoyed  on  the  same  distant  view  of  it. 
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I  must  BOt  conclude  ifty  idlectiotui  upon  the  third  book,  wi^* 
dot  taking  notice  of  that  celebrated  complamt  of  Milton  with 
which  it  opens,  and  which  certainly  deserves  all  the  praises  that 
have  been  grren  it;  though,  as  I  ha:ve  befcHre  hinted,  it  may 
rather  be  looked  on  as  an  excrescence,  than  as  an  essenftiai  part 
of  the  Poem.  The  same  observation  m%ht  be  applied  to  that 
beantifiil  digression  upon  hypocrisy  in  the  same  hooh.^-* 

Those,  who  know  how  masy  volumes  have  been  writtetfi  on 
Ae  poem^  of  Homer  and  Viigil,  will  easily  pardon  the  leng^  of 
By  discourse  upon  Milton.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  lodced  upon 
hytiK  best  judges,  as  the  greatest  production,  or  at  least  the  no- 
blest work  of  genius,  in  our  language;  and  therefore  deserves  to 
be  set  before  an  English  reader  in  its  full  beauty.  For  this  rea- 
son, tliough  I  have  alroidy  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
its  graceB  and  imperfections,  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  con- 
lider  every  book  m  particukor.  The  first  three  books  I  have  al- 
ready <^patchedf,  and  am  now  eatermg  upon  the  fourth.  I  need 
BGt  acquaint  my  reader  that  there  are  multitudes  of  beauties  in* 
Ais  great  author,  especis^  in  the  descriptive  parts  of  his  Poem, 
which  I  have  not  touched  upon ;  it  being  lAy  intention  to  point 
out  those  only,  which  appear  to  me  the  most  exquisite,  or  tiiose 
which  are  not  so  obvious  to  ordinary  readers.  Every  one  that 
has  read  the  criticks  who  have  written  upon  the  Odyssey,  the 
tUadj  and  the  JSneid,  knows  very  welf,  that,  though  they  agree 
in  their  opinions  of  the  great  beauties  in  those  poems,  they  have 
nevertheless  each  of  them  discovered  sevenA  master-strokes, 
which  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  rest.  In  the  same 
manner,  I  question  not  but  ^j  v^riter,  who  shall  treat  of  this^ 
sutgeet  after  me^  may  find  several  beauties^  in  Milton,  which  I 
hav«  net  taken  notice  of*  I  must  likewise  observe,  that  as  the 
greatest  maslerB  of  critiieal  leaning  d^r  among  one  another,  as 
to  some  particular  points  in  an  epick  poem,  I  have  not  bound 
myself  scrupulousiy  to  the  rules  which  any  one  of  them  has  laid 
down  upon  that  art,  bat  have  ts^en  die  liberty  sometimes  to  join 
with  one,  and  sometimes  with  another,  and  sometimes  to  differ 
from  all  of  them,  when  I  have  thought  that  the  reason  of  the 
thing  was  on  my  side. 

We  may  consider  the  beauties  of  the  fourth  book  under 
three  heads.     In  the  first  are  those  pictures  of  stiK-Iife,  which  we 
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meet  with  in  the  description  of  Eden,  Paradise,  Adam's  bower, 
&c.  In  the  next  are  the  machines,  which  comprehend  the 
speeches  and  behaviour  of  the  good  and  bad  Angels.  In  the 
last  is  the  conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  the  principal 
actors  in  the  Poem. 

In  the  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet  has  observed  Aris- 
totle's rule  of  lavishing  all  the  ornaments  of  diction  on  the  weak 
unactive  parts  of  the  fable,  which  are  not  supported  by  the  beauty 
of  sentiments  and  characters.  Accordingly  the  reader  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  expressions  are  more  florid  and  elab<»rate  in  these 
descriptions,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Poem.  I  must 
further  add,  that,  though  the  drawings  of  gardens,  rivers,  rain- 
bows, and  the  like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are  justly  censured  in 
an  heroick  poem,  when  they  run  out  into  ^n  unnecessary  length ; 
the  description  of  Paradise  would  have  been  faulty,  had  not  the 
poet  been  very  particular  in  it ;  not  only  as  it  is  the  scene  of  the 
principal  action,  but  as  it  is  requisite  to  give  us  an  idea  of  that 
happiness  from  which  our  first  parents  fell.  The  plan  of  it  is 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the  short  sketch  which 
we  have  of  it  in  Holy  Writ  Milton's  exuberance  of  imagination 
has  poured  forth  such  a  redundancy  of  ornaments  on  this  seat  of 
happiness  and  innocence,  that  it  would  be  endless  to  point  out 
each  particular. 

I  must  not  quit  this  head,  without  further  observing,  that 
there  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or  Eve  in  the  whole  Poem, 
wherein  the  sentiments  and  allusions  are  not  taken  from  this  their 
delightful  habitation.  The  reader,  during  their  whole  course  of 
action,  always  finds  himself  in  the  walks  of  Paradise.  In  short, 
as  the  criticks  have  remarked,  that,  in  those  poems  wherein  shep- 
herds are  actors,  the  thoughts  ought  always  to  take  a  tincture 
from  the  woods,  fields,  and  rivers ;  so  we  may  observe,  that  our 
first  parents  seldom  lose  sight  of  their  happy  station  in  any  thing 
they  speak  or  do ;  and,  if  the  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  use  the 
expression,  that  their  thoughts  are  always  Paradisiacal. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  machines  of  the 
fourth  book,  Satan,  being  now  withm  prospect  of  Eden,  and 
looking  round  upon  the  glories  of  the  creation,  is  filled  with  sen- 
timents different  from  those  which  he  discovered  whilst  he  was 
in  Hell.    The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts  more  adapted  to 
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it.  He  leflects  upon  the  happy  condition  from  whence  he  fell, 
and  breaks  forth  into  a  speech  that  is  softened  with  several  tran- 
sient touches  of  remorse  and  self-accusation :  but  at  length  he 
confinns  himself  in  impenitence,  and  in  his  design  of  drawing 
Man  into  his  own  state  of  guilt  and  misery.  This  conflict  of 
passions  is  raised  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  opening  of  his 
speech  to  the  sun  is  very  bold  and  noble. 

Hiis  speech  is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  n  ascribed  to  Satan  in 
the  whole  Poem.  The  evil  Spirit  afterwards  proceeds  to  make 
his  discoveries  concerning  our  first  parents,  and  to  learn  after 
what  manner  they  may  be  best  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the 
walls  of  Paradise ;  his  sitting  in  the  shape  of  a  cormorant  upon 
the  tree  of  Ufe,  which  stood  in  the  center  of  it,  and  overtopped  all 
the  other  trees  of  the  garden  ;  his  al^hting  among  the  herd  of 
animals,  which  are  so  beautifully  represented  as  pl'aymg  about 
Adam  and  Eve,  together  with  his  transforming  himself  into  dif- 
ferent shapes,  in  order  to  hear  their  conversation ;  are  circum- 
stances that  give  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  reader ;  and  are 
devised  'with  great  art,  to  connect  that  series  of  adventures*  in 
which  the  poet  has  engaged  this  great  artificer  of  fraud. 

The  thought '  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a  connorant>  and 
placing  himself  on  the  tree  of  life,  seems  raised  upon  that  pas- 
sage in  the  lUady  where  two  deities  are  described,  as  perching  on 
the  top  of  an  oak  in  the  shape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under  the  form  of  a 
toad,  in  order  to  produce  vain  dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  same  nature  ;  as  his  starting  up  in  liis  own  form 
is  wondeifully  fine,  both  in  the  literal  description,  and  in  the 
moral  which  is  concealed  under  it.  His  answer  upon  his  being 
discovered,  and  demanded  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  is  con- 
formable to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his  character. 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on  Satan,  is  exqui- 
sitely graceful  and  moral.  Satan  is  afterwards  led  away  to  Ga- 
hriel,  the  Chief  of  the  guardian  Angels,  who  kept  watch  in  Para- 
dise.    His  disdainful  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  so  remarkable 


y  ifSaian't  tranrfifrmatum  into  acormortuU,']  Pope  says,  that  the  circumstance 
of  Sleep's  ritting  in  likeness  of  a  bird  on  the  fir-tree  upon  mount  Ida,  in  the 
ftortcenth  lUadf  is  the  passage  to  which  Milton  here  alludes.    ToDik 
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a  beauty,  t)i«t  the  pnost  onUaafy  reader  cannot  bat  take  aotice 
of  it.  Gabriel  s  diacKHFerixig  his  approach  at  a  distance,  is  drawn 
with  great  strength  and  liveliness  of  imagination. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Sataa  abounds  with  sen* 
tknents  pr<^r  for  the  pccasion,  and  suitable  to  the  persons  of 
the  two  speakers.  Satan  clothing  himself  with  terrour  when  be 
prepares  for  the  combat  is  truly  subUme,  and  id>  least  equal  to 
Homer*s  description  of  Discord  celebrated  by  liongtnus,  or  to 
that  of  Fame  in  Virgil ;  who  are  both  refHresented  widi  their  feet 
standing  upon  the  earth,  and  their  fa^ids  reaching  above  the 
clouds. 

I  must  heie  t^e  notice,  that  Milton  is  every  where  full  of 
bints,  and  sometimes  liteiral  translataons,  taken  from  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Put  this  I  may  reserve  for  a  dis* 
course  by  itself,  because  I  wouU  not  lireak  the  thread  of  these 
speculations,  that  are  designed  tof  Englidi  readers,  with  such  re* 
flections  as  would  be  (rf' no  use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  must  however  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  breaking  off  the 
combat  between  Gabriel  and  Satan,  by  the  hanging  out  of  the 
golden  scales  in  Heaven,  is  a  refinement  upon  Homer's  thought, 
who  tells  us,  that,  before  the  battle  between  Hector  and  Achilles, 
Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  m  a  pair  of  scales.  The  reader 
may  see  the  whole  passage  in  the  22d  Iliad. 

Virgil,  before  the  last  decisive  combat,  describes  JufHter  in  the 
same  manner,  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Tumus  and  iBneas.  Mil- 
ton, though  he  fetched  this  beautiful  circumstance  from  the  Iliad 
and  JEneid^  does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poetical  embdlishment, 
like  the  authors  above-mentioned ;  but  makes  an  artful  use  of  it 
for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  his  &ble,  and  for  the  breaking  off 
the  combat  between  the  two  warriouis,  who  were  upon  the  point 
of  engaging.'  To  this  we  may  further  add,  that  Milton  is  the 
more  justified  in  this  passage,  as  we  find  the  same  noble  allegory 
in  Holy  Writ,  where  a  wicked  prince,  some  few  hours  before  he 
was  assaulted  and  slain*  is  said  to  have  been  ''  weighed  in  the 
scales,  and  to  have  been  found  wanting.'' 

I  must  here  take  notice,  under  the  head  of  the  machines,  that 
Uriers  gliding  down  to  the  earth  upon  a  sun-beam,  with  the 
poet's  device  to  make  him  descend^  as  well  in  his  return  to  the 
sun  as  in  his  coming  from  it,  is  a  prettiness  that  might  have  been 
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admiiod  m  a  little  fanciful  poet,  but  seems  below  tbe  genius  of 
Milton.  The  description  of  the  host  of  armed  Angels  waUdng 
their  nightly  round  in  Paradise,  is  of  another  spirit :  as  that  ac'- 
count  of  the  hymns,  which  our  first  parents  used  to  hear  them 
sing  in  these  their  midnight  walks,  is  altogether  divine,  and  inex- 
pressibly amusmg  to  the  imagination. 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  purts  which  Adam 
and  Eye  act  m  Ae  fourth  book/  The  description  of  them,  as 
they  first  appeared  to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient 
to  make  the  fallen  Angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  astonish- 
ment, and  those  emotions  of  envy,  in  which  he  is  represented. 

lliere  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  which  follow, 
wherein  they  are  described  as  sitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers  by  the 
side  of  a  fountain,  amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of  animals.  'The 
speeches  of  diese  two  first  lovers  flow  equally  from  passion  and 
sincerity.  Hie  professions  they  make  to  one  another  are  fiill  of 
warmth ;  but  at  the  same  time  founded  on  truth.  In  a  word, 
diey  are  the  gallantries  of  Paradise.  The  part  of  Eve's  speech, 
in  which  she  gives  an  account  of  herself  upon  her  first  creation^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  brought  to  Adam,  is,  I  think,, 
as  beautiful  a  passage  as  any  in  Milton,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
poet  whatsoever.  These  passages  are  all  worked  off  with  so 
much  art,  that  they  are  capable  of  pleasing  the  most  delicate 
reader,  without  offending  the  most  severe : 

**  That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  fit>m  sleep,"  &c. 

A  poet  of  less  judg^nent  and  invention  than  this  great  author, 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have  filled  these  tender 
parts  of  the  Poem  with  sentiments  proper  for  a  state  of.  inno- 
cence ;  to  have  described  the  warmth  of  love,  and  the  professions 
of  it,  without  artifice  or  hyperbole ;  to  have  made  the  man  speak 
the  most  endearing  things,  without  descending  from  his  natural 
dignity,  and  the  woman  receiving  them  without  departing  frcna 
the  modesty  of  her  diaracter ;  in  a  word,  to  adjust  the  preroga- 

*  The  tpeedk*  qf  these  two  fini  hmen  &c.]  **  Milton  has  painted  the  paBsion 
of  lore,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  as  distinct  from  all  others,  with  such  peculiar  truth 
and  beauty,  that  we  cannot  think  Voltaire's  encomium  too  high,  when  be  says, 
that  love  in  all  other  poetry  seems  a  weakness,  hut  in  Parodiee  Lett  a  virtue*" 
Essay  on  Poetry  and  If  usick,  Chap.  5.    Todd. 
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lives  of  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make  each  appear  to  the  other 
in  its  proper  force  and  loYelines&  This  mutual  subordination  of 
the  two  sexes  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the  whole  Poem,  as  par- 
ticularly in  the  speech  of  Eve  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  upon 
tlie  conclusion  of  it;  when  the  poet  adds,  that  the  Devil  turned 
away  with  envy  at  the  sight  of  so  much  happiness,  ver.  492,  &c. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  first  parents  in  their  evening 
discourses,  wliich  is  full  of  pleasing  images  and  sentiments  suit- 
able to  their  condition  and  characters.  The  speech  of  Eve,  in 
particular,  is  dressed  up  in  such  a  soft  and  natural  turn  of  words 
and  sentiments,  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 

I  shall  close  my  reflections  upon  *  tJUs  book,  with  observing 
the  masterly  transition  which  the  poet  makes  to  their  evening 
worship  in  ver.  724,  &c. 

Most  of  the  modem  heroick  poets  have  imitated  the  ancients 
in  b^innmg  a  speech  without  premising,  that  the  person  said 
thus  or  thus ;  but,  as  it  is  easy  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  the 
omission  of  two  or  three  words,  it  requires  judgement  to  do  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  shall  not  be  missed,  and  that  the  speech 
may  begin  naturally  without  them.  ^  There  is  a  fine  instance 
of  this  kind  out  of  Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Lon- 
ginus. — 

.  We  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how  the  evil  Spirit  prac- 
tised upon  Eve  as  she  lay  asleep,  in  order  to  inspire  her  with 
thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition.  The  author,  who  shews 
a  wonderful  art  throughout  his  whole  Poem,  in  preparing  the 
reader  for  the  several  occurrences  that  arise  in  it,  founds,  upon 
the  above-mentioned  circumstance,  the  first  part  of  the  fifth 
BOOK.  Adam,  upon  his  first  awaking,  finds  Eve  still  asleep,  with 
an  unusual  discomposure  in  her  looks.  The  posture,  in  which 
he  regards  her,  is  described  with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  as  the  whisper,  with  which  he  awakens  her,  is  the  softest 
.  that  ever  was  conveyed  to  a  lover's  ear. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  Milton,  in  the  conferences  be- 
tween Adam  and  Eve,  had  his  eye  very  frequently  upon  the  book 
of  CanticleSy  in  which  there  is  a  noble  spirit  of  eastern  poetry, 

•  *  See  a  criticisin  of  Addison  on  a  fine  passage  in  this  fourth  book,  ver.  640,  &c 
in  the  Toiler,  Vol.  u.  No.  114.    ToDik 

b  There  is  a  fine  instance  &c.]  .  But  see  the  Notes,  B.  iv.  724.    Todd,      i 
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and  very  often  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who  is 
generally  placed  near  the  age  of  Solomon.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  but  the  poet,  in  the  pfecediiig  speech,  remembered  those 
two  passages,  which  are  spoken  on  the  like  occasion,  and  filled 
with  the  same  pleasing  images  of  nature.  **  My  beloved  $pake, 
and  said  unto  me.  Rise  up^  my  love^  my  fair  one,  and  came  away  ; 
for  h  the  winter  is  pasty  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  The  fig-tree 
putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape 
give  a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  arid  come  away. 
Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field,  let  us  get  up 
early  to  the  vineyards,  let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish,  whether 
the  tender  grape  appear,  and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth,**  His 
prderring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 

"  where  the  sapient  king 

**  Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spouse," 

shows  that  the  poet  had  this  delightful  scene  in  his  mind. 

Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  high  coTiceits  ingendering  pride, 
which,  we  are  told,  the  Devil  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her.  Of 
this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where  she  fancies  herself  awakened  by 
Adam  in  the  following  beautiful  lines,  ver.  38,  &c. 

*'  Why  sleep'st  thou,  Eve  ?  now  is  the  pleasant  time,  &c. 

"  Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 

*'  Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  nature's  desire, 
**  In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment, 
'^  Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze !" 

An  injudicious  poet- would  have  made  Adam  talk  through  the 
whole  work  in  such  sentiments  as  these  :  But  flattery  and  false- 
hood are  not  the  courtship  of  Milton's  Adam,  and  could  not  be 
heard  by  Eve  in  her  state  of  innocence ;  excepting  only  in  a 
dream,  produced  on  purpose  to  taint  her  imagination.  Other 
vain  sentiments  of  the  same  kind,  in  this  relation  of  her  dream, 
will  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  Though  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Poem  is  finely  presaged  on  this  occasion,  the  particulars  of  it  are 
so  artfully  shadowed,  that  they  do  not  anticipate  the  story  which 
follows  in  the  ninth  book.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  though  the 
vision  of  itself  is  founded  upon  truths  tlie  circumstances  of  it  are 
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full  of  that  wildness  and  inconsistency  which  are  natnral  to  a 
dream*  Adam,  conformable  to  his  superiour  character  for  wis- 
dom, instructs  and  comforts  Eve  upon  this  occasion. 

The  morning  hymn  is  written  in  imitation  of  one  of  those 
psahns,  where,  in  the  overflowings  of  gratitude  and  praise,  the 
psdmist  calls  not  only  upon  the  angds,  but  upon  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  inanimate  creatbn,  to  job  with  him  in  ex- 
tolling their  common  Maker.  Invocations  of  this  nature  fill  the 
mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  God's  works,  and  awaken  ^t  divine 
enthusiasm,  which  is  so  natural  to  devotion.  But  if  this  callmg 
upon  the  dead  parts  of  nature,  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of 
worship ;  it  was  in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  our  first  parents, 
who  had  the  creation  fresh  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen 
the  various  dispensations  of  Providence,  nor  consequently  could 
be  acquainted  with  those  many  topicks  of  praise  which  might 
afford  matter  to  the  devotions  of  their  posterity.  I  need  not  re- 
mark the  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry,  which  runs  through  this 
whole  hymn,  or  the  holiness  of  that  resolution  with  which  it  con- 
cludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  those  speeches  which  are  assigned 
to  the  persons  in  this  Poem,  I  proceed  to  the  description  which 
the  poet  gives  of  Rs^hael.  His  departure  from  before  the  throne, 
and  his  flight  through  the  choirs  of  Angels,  are  finely  imaged. 
As  Milton  every  where  fills  his  Poem  with  circumstances  that 
are  marvellous  and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  gate  of  Heaven 
as  framed  after  such  a  manner,  that  it  opened  of  itself  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Angel  who  was  to  pass  through  it. 

^  The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or  three  passages 
in  the  18th  Iliadf  as  that  in  particular,  where,  speaking  of 
Vulcan,  Homer  says,  that  he  had  made  twenty  tripodes  running 
on  golden  wheels ;  which,  upon  occasion,  might  go  of  themselves 
to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and,  when  there  was  no  more  use 
for  them,  return  again  after  the  same  manner.  Scaliger  has 
rallied  Homer  very  severely  upon  this  point,  as  M.  Dacier  has 

^  Thepoet  here  teems  to  have  regarded  &c.]  Hume,  in  his  Notes  on  Paradiee 
Lott,  1695,  p.  176,  seems  to  think  Milton  indebted  rather  to  lUad  v.  749. 
AMftarai  Sk  jritkai,  jtifKov  oipavoVf  &c  cxov^Qpcu.  And  Dr.  Newton  fol- 
lows him.  But  Mr.  Upton  observes,  that  the  passage  in  Milton  has  iti  sanction 
moK  from  Ptalm  xxi?.  7,  than  from  Homer.    Tobd. 
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endeavoured  to  defend  it  I  will  not  pretend  to  detenuine, 
whether,  in  this  particular  of  Homer,  the  marvelloaB  does  not 
lose  sight  of  the  probable.  As  the  miraculous  workmanship  of 
Milton's  ^tos  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  this  of  the  tripodeS}  so  I 
am  persuaded  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  he  not  beea 
supported  in  it  by  a  passage  in  the  Scripture,  which  speaks  of 
wh^  in  Heaven  that  had  life  in  them,  and  moved  of  themselves, 
or  stood  stiU,  in  conformity  with  the  Cherubim,  whom  they 
accompanied. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  this  circumstance  in  his 
thoughts ;  because,  in  the  following  book,  he  describes  the  chariot 
of  the  Messiah  with  living  wheels,  according  to  the  plan  inEze* 
kiel's  vision. 

I  question  not  but  Bossu,  and  the  two  Daciers,  who  are  for 
vindicating  every  thing  that  is  censured  in  Homer,  by  something 
parallel  in  Holy  Writ,  would  have  been  very  wdl  pleased  had 
they  thought  <^  confronting  Vulcan's  tripodes  with  Ezekiel's 
wheds. 

Raphael's  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure  of  his  person,  is 
represented  in  very  lively  colours*  Several  of  the  French,  Italian, 
and  English  poets,  have  given  a  loose  to  their  imaginations  in  the 
description  of  Angek ;  But  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  so  finely  drawn,  and  so  conformable  to  the  notions  which  are 
given  of  them  in  Scripture,  as  thi^in  Milton.  After  having  set 
him  forth  in  all  his  heavenly  plumage,  and  represented  him  as 
alighting  upon  the  earth,  the  poet  concludes  his  description  with 
a  circumstance,  which  is  altogether  new,  and  imagined  with  the 
greatest  strength  of  fancy. 

"  Like  Maia*s  son  he  stood, 

**  And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fill'd 
"  The  circuit  wide." 

Raphael's  reception  by  the  guardian  Angels;  his  passing 
through  the  wilderness  of  sweets;  his  distant  appearance  to 
Adam ;  have  all  the  graces  that  poetry  is  capable  of  bestowing. 
The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  particular  description  of  Eve  in 
her  domestick  employments. 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  same  book,  the  subject 
is  only  the  housewifery  of  our  first  parent,  it  is  set  off  with  so 
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many  pleasing  images^  and  strong  expressions^  as  make  it  none  of 
the  least  agreeable  parts  in  this  divine  work. 

The  natural  majesty  of  Adam,  and  at  the  same  time  his  sub- 
missive behaviour  to  the  superiour  Being,  who  had  vouchsafed  to 
be  his  guest :  the  solemn  Hail  which  the  Angel  bestows  upon  the 
mother  of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  ministering  at  the 
table ;  are  circumstances  which  deserve  to  be  admired. 

Raphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  and  to  that  character  of  a  sociable  Spirit,  with  which  the 
author  has  so  judiciously  introduced  him.  He  had  received  in- 
structions to  converse  with  Adam,  as  one  friend  converses  with 
another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  enemy,  who  was  contriving  his 
destruction:  Accordingly  he  is  represented  as  sitting  down  at 
table  with  Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  The  occa- 
sion naturally  leads  him  to  his  discourse  on  the  food  of  Angels. 
After  having  thus  entered  into  conversation  with  Man  upon  more 
indifferent  subjects,  he  warns  him  of  his  obedience ;  and  makes 
a  natural  transition  to  the  history  of  that  fallen  Angel,  who  was 
employed  in  the  circumvention  of  our  first  parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monsieur  Bossu's  method,  already  noticed,  I 
should  have  dated  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost  from  the  beginning 
of  RaphaeFs  speech  in  this  book,  as  he  supposes  the  action  of  the 
JEneid  to  begin  in  the  second  book  of  that  poem.  I  could  allege 
many  reasons  for  my  drawing  the  action  of  the  JETieid  rather  from 
iU  immediate  begmning  in  the  first  book,  than  from  its  remote 
beginning  in  the  second  ;  and  show  why  I  have  considered  the 
sacking  of  Troy  as  an  episode,  according  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  that  word.  But  as  this  would  be  a  dry,  unentertaining, 
piece  of  criticism,  and  perhaps  unnecessary  to  those  who  have 
read  **  my  observations,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  Whichever 
of  the  notions  be  true,  the  unity  of  Milton's  action  is  preserved 
according  to  either  of  them ;  whether  we  consider  the  Fall  of 
Man  in  its  immediate  beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the  resolu- 
tions taken  in  the  infernal  council,  or  in  its  more  remote  begin- 
ning, as  proceeding  from  the  first  revolt  of  the  Angels  in  Heaven. 
The  occasion  which  Milton  assigns  for  this  revolt,  as  it  is 
founded  on  hints  in  Holy  Writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of  some^great 

^  See  before,  p.  viii.  &c. 
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writers,  so  it  was  the  most  proper  that  the  poet  could  have  made 
use.  of. 

The  revolt  in  Heaven  is  described  with  great  force  of  imagina- 
tion, and  a  fine  variety  of  circumstances.  The  learned  reader 
cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  the 
following  lines : 

«  So  call 

**  That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
"  Interpreted—" 

Homer  mentions  persons,  and  things,  which,  he  tell  us,  in  the 
language  of  the  gods  are  called  by  different  names  from  those 
they  go  by  in  the  language  of  men.  Milton  has  imitated  him 
with  his  usual  judgement  in  this  particular  place,  wherein  he  has 
likewise  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  justify  him.  The  part  •of 
Abdiel,  who  was  the  only  Spirit  that  in  this  infinite  host  of  Angels 
preserved  his  allegiance  to  his  Maker,  exhibits  tons  a  noble  moral 
of  religious  singularity.  The  zeal  of  the  Seraph  breaks  forth  in  a 
becoming  warmth  of  sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the  character 
which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that  generous  scorn  and  intrepi- 
dity which  attends  heroick  virtue.  The  author  doubtless  designed 
it  as  a  pattern  to  those,  who  live  among  mankind  in  their  present 
state  of  degeneracy  and  corruption. — 

We  are  now  entering  upon  the  sixth  book,  in  which  the  poet 
describes  the  battle  of  the  Angels ;  having  raised  his  reader's  ex- 
pectation, and  prepared  him  for  it  by  several  passages  in  the  pre- 
ceding books.  I  omitted  quoting  these  passages  in  my  observa- 
tions on  the  former  books^  having  purposely  reserved  them  for  the 
opening  of  this,  the  subject  of  which  gave  occasion  to  them.  The 
author's  imagination  was  so  inflamed  with  this  great  scene  of  ac- 
tion, that  where-ever  he  speaks  of  it,  he  rises,  if  possible,  above 
himself.  Thus  where  he  mentions  Satan  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Poem: 

"  Him  the  Almighty  Power 

^'  Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky,*'  &c. 

We  have  likewise  several  noble  hints  of  it  in  the  infernal  con- 
ference : 

"  O  Prince,  O  Chief  of  many  throned  Powers,"  &c. 

There  are  several  other  very  sublime  images  on  the  same  subject 
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in  tHe  first  hockj  as  also  in  the  second,  ver.  166,  &c«  In  short,  the 
poet  never  mentions  any  thing  of  this  battle,  but  in  such  images  of 
greatness  and  terrour  as  are  suitable  to  the  subject  Among  se- 
veral others  I  cannot  forbear  [noticing]  that  passage,  where  the 
Power,  who  is  described  as  presiding  over  the  chaos,  speaks  in 
the  second  book,  ver.  988,  &c. 

It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention^  and  strength  of  ima- 
gination, to  fill  this  battle  with  such  circumstances'  as  should  raise 
and  astonish  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and  at  the  same  time  an 
exactness  of  judgement,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  appear 
light  or  trivial.  Those,  who  look  into  Homer,  are  surprised  to 
find  his  battles  still  rising  one  above  another,  and  knproving  in 
horrour,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad.  Milton's  fight  of  Angels 
is  wrought  up  with  the  same  beauty.  It  is  ushered  in  with  such 
signs  of  wrath  as  are  suitable  to  Omnipotence  incensed.  The 
first  engagement  is  carried  on  under  a  cope  of  fire,  occasioned  by 
the  flights  of  innumerable  burning  darts  and  anrows  which  are 
discharged  from  either  host.  The  second  onset  is  still  more  ter- 
rible, as  it  is  filled  with  those  artificial  thunders,  which  seem  to 
make  the  victory  doubtful,  and  produce  a  kind  of  consternation 
even  in  the  good  Angels.  This  is  followed  by  the  tearing  up  of 
mountains  and  promontories ;  till  in  the  last  place  Messiah  comes 
forth  in  the  fulness  of  majesty  and  terrour*  The  pomp  of  his  ap- 
pearance amidst  the  roarings  of  his  thunders,  the  flashes  of  his 
lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  his  chariot^wheels,  is  described  with 
the  utmost  flights  of  human  imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last  day's  engagement  which 
does  not  appear  natural,  and  agreeable  enough  to  the  ideas  most 
readers  would  conceive  of  a  fight  between  two  armies  of  Angels. 

The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  startle  an  imagination, 
which  has  not  been  raised  and  qualified  for  such  a  description, 
by  the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  our  author,  to  ascribe  the 
first  use  of  *  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels.  But  as  such  a  pernicious 
invention  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  such 
authors;  so  it  entered  very  .properly  into  the  thoughts  of  that 
Bemg,  who  is  all  along  described  as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his 

«  See,  however,  tlie  Notes,  a  vi.  4S4.    Todd. 
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Maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only  instnimeBtg  he  coidd  have 
made  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders,  that  in  all  poetry,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  are  lepresented  as  the  arms  of  the  Almighty. 
The  tearing  up  the  hills  was  not  altogether  so  daring  a  thought 
as  the  former.  We  are,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for  such  an 
incident  by  the  description  of  the  giants'  war,  which  we  meet 
with  among  the  ancient  poets.  What  still  made  this  circumstance 
the  more  proper  for  the  poet's  use,  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
men,  that  the  fable  of  the  giants'^  war,  which  makes  so  great  a 
noise  in  antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to  the  subGmest  description  in 
He8k)d's  works,  was  an  allegory  founded  upon  this  yery  tradition 
of  a  fight  between  the  good  and  bad  Angels. 

It  may,  periiaps,  be  worth  while  to  consider  with  what  judge- 
ment Milton,  in  this  narration,  has  avoided  every  thmg  that  is 
mean  and  trivial  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
poets ;  and  at  the  same  time  improved  every  great  hint  which  he 
met  with  in  their  works  upon  this  subject.  Homer  in  that  pas- 
sage^  which  Longinus  has  celebrated  for  its  sublimeness,  and 
which  Vi^l  and  Ovid  have  copied  after  him,  tells  us,  that  the 
giants  threw  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  He 
adds  an  epithet  to  Pelion  {tlvotrii^vXkoy)  which  very  much  swells 
the  idea,  by  bringing  up  to  the  reader's  imagination  all  the  woods 
that  grew  upon  it  There  is  further  a  greater  beauty  in  his  singling 
out  by  name  these  three  remarkable  mountains,  so  well  known  to 
the  Greeks.  This  last  is  such  a  beauty,  as  the  scene  of  Milton's 
war  could  not  possibly  furnish  him  with.  Claudian,  in  his  frag- 
ment upon  the  giants'  war,  has  given  full  scope  to  that  wildness  of 
imagination  which  was  natural  to  him.  He  tells  us  that  the  giants 
tore  up  whole  islands  by  the,  roots^  and  threw  them  at  the  gods. 
He  describes  one  of  them  in  particular  taking  up  Lemnos  in  his 
arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the  skies;  with'  all  Vulcan's  shop  in  the 
midst  of  it.  Another  tears  up  mount  Ida,  with  the  river  Enipeus, 
iriiieh  nm  down  the  sides  of  it ;  but  the  poet,  not  content  to  de- 
scribe him  with  this  mountain  upon  his  shoulders,  tells  us  that 
the  river  flowed  down  his  back  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture* 
It  is  visible  to  every  judicious  reader,  that  such  ideas  savour  more 
of  burlesque,  than  of  the  sublime.  They  proceed  from  a  wan- 
tonness of  imagination,  and  rather  divert  the  mind  than  astonish 
it.    Hilton  has  taken  every  thing  that  is  sublime  in  these  several 
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passages,    and  composes   out  of   them    the    following   great 
image: 

"  From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro, 
«  They  pluckMthe  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load, 
*^  Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
"  Uplifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands." 

We  have  the  full  majesty,  of  Homer  in  this  short  description, 
improved  by  the  imagmation  of  Claudian,  without  its  puerilities. 
I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  the  fallen  Angels  seeing 
the  promontories  hanging  over  their  heads  in  such  a  dreadful 
manner,  with  the  other  numberless  beauties  in  this  book,  which 
are  so  conspicuous,  that  they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  ordinary  reader. 

There  are  indeed  so  many  wonderful  strokes  of  poetry  in  this 
book,  and  such  a  variety  of  sublime  ideas,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  given  them  a  place  within  the  bounds  of  these 
remarks.  Besides  that,  I  find  it  in  a  great  measure  done  to  my 
hand  at  the  end  of  my  lord  Roscommon*s  Essay  on  translated 
poetry.  I  shall  refer  my  reader  thither  for  some  of  the  master- 
strokes of  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost ;  though  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many  others,  which  that  noble  author  has  not  taken 
notice  of. 

Milton,  notwithstanding  the  sublime  genius  he  was  master  of, 
has  in  this  book  drawn  to  his  assistance  all  the  helps  he  could 
meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets,  llie  sword  of  Michael, 
which  makes  so  great  a  havock  among  the  bad  Angels,  was  given 
him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armoury  of  God : 

"  Was  given  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  keen 
''  Nor  solid  m^bt  resist  that  edge:  It.met 
''  The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
'<  Descending,  and  in  half  cut  shoer — " 

This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil,  wherein  the  poet  telte 
us,  that  the  sword  of  ^neas,  which  was  given  him  by  a  deity, 
broke  into  pieces  the  sword  of  Tnmus,  which  came  from  a  mortal 
forge.  As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  so  by  the  way  we  may 
observe  that  the  bestowing  on  a  man,  who  is  favoured  by  Heaven, 
such  an  allegorical  weapon,  is  very  conformable  to  the  old  eastern 
way  of  thinking.     Not  only  Homer  has  made  Hse  of  it,  but  we 
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find  tbe'Jewish  hero  in  the  book  of  Mttecabees,  who  had  fought 
the  batdes  of  the  chosen  people  with  so  much  glory  and  success, 
receiving  in  his  dream  a  sword  from  the  hand  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  The  passage,  wherein  Satan  is  described  as  wounded 
by  the  sword  of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  of  Homer ;  who  tells  us, 
in  the  same  manner,  that,  upon  J)iomedes  wounding  the  gods, 
there  flowed  from  the  wound  an  ichor,  or  pure  kind  of  blood, 
which  was  not  bred  from  mortal  viands ;  and  that,  though  the 
pain  was  exquisitely  great,  the  wound  soon  closed  up  and  healed 
in  thoae  Beings  who  are  vested  with  immortality. 

•  I  question  not  but  Milton,  in  his  description  of  his  furious 
Moloch  flymg  irom  the  battle,  and  bellowing  with  the  wound  he 
had  received,  had  his  eye  f  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad ;  who,  upon  his 
being  wounded,  is  represented  as  retiring  out  of  the  6ght,  and 
making  an  outcry  louder  than  that  of  a  whole  army  when  it  be- 
gins the  charge.  Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  who 
were  engaged  in  a  general  battle,  were  terrified  on  each,  side  with 
the  bellowing  of  this  wounded  deity.  The  reader  will  easily  ob- 
serve how  Milton  has  kept  all  the  horrour  of  this  image,  without 
running  into  the  ridicule  of  it. 

Milton  has  likeivise  raised  his  description  in  this  book  with 
many  images  taken  out  of  the  poeti<!al  parts  of  Scripture.  The 
Messiah's  chariot,  as  I  have  before  taken  notice,  is  formed  upon 
a  vision  of  Ezekiel,  who,  as  Grotius  observes,  has  very  much  in 
him  of  Homer's  spirit  in  the  poetical  parts  of  his  prophecy.  The 
Knes,  in  that  glorious  commission  which  is  given  the  Messiah  to 
extirpate  the  host  of  rebel  Angels,  are  drawn  from  a  sublime  pas- 
sage in.the  Psalms.  .  The  reader  will  easily  discover  many  other 
strokes  of  the  same  nature. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  heated  his  imagination 
with  the  fight  of  the  gods  in  Homer,  before  he  entered  upon  this 
engagement  of  the  Angels.  Homer  there  gives  us  a  scene  of 
men,  heroes,  and  gods,  mixed  together  in  battle.  Mars  animates 
the  contending  armies,  and  lifts  up  his  voice  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  is  heard  distinctly  amidst  all  the  shouts  and  confusion  of 
the  fight.    Jupiter  at  the  same  time  thundess  over  their  heads ; 

-  '  o»  Mar$  in  ikt  Iliad ;]     Or  perhaps  on  the  Dragon  wounded,  in  Spenser. 
See  tlw  Nole,  B.  vi.  362l    TeoD.  . 
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while  Neptune  raiseB  such  a  tempest,  that  the  whole  field  of  bat- 
tle and  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains  shake  about  them.  The 
poet  tells  us,  that  Pluto  himself,  whose  habitation  was  in  the 
-very  center  of  the  earth,  was  so  affiighted  at  the  shock,  that  he 
leaped  from  his  throne.  Homer  afterwards  describes  Vulcan  as 
pouring  down  a  storm  of  fire  upon  the  rirer  Xanthus,  and  Mi- 
nerva as  throwing  a  rock  at  Mars ;  who,  he  tells  us,  covered  seven 
acres  in  his  fall. 

As  Homer  has  mtroduced  mto  his  battle  of  the  gods  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  terrible  in  nature,  Milton  has  filled  his 
^ht  of  good  and  bad  Angels  with  all  the  like  circumstances  of 
horrour.  The  shout  of  armies,  the  rattling  of  brazen  chariots, 
the  hurling  of  rocks  and  mountains,  the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the 
thunder,  are  all  of  them  employed  to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagi«- 
nation,  and  give  him  a  suitable  idea  of  so  great  an  action.  With 
what  art  has  the  poet  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  earth 
tremblmg,  even  before  it  was  created,  ver.  218,  &c«  In  how 
sublime  and  just  a  manner  does  he  afterwards  describe  the  whole 
Heaven  shaking  under  the  wheels  of  the  Messiah's  chariot,  with 
that  exception  of  the  throne  of  God !  Notwithstanding  the  Mes- 
siah appears  clothed  with  so  much  terrour  and  majesty,  the  poet 
has  still  found  means  to  make  his  readers  conceive  an  idea  of 
him,  beyond  what  he  himself  is  able  to  describe,  ver.  832,  &c.  In 
a  word,  Milton's  genius,  which  was  so  great  in  itself,  and  'so 

•  m  strtngihened  hjf^the  he^  efUarmngt^  This  ob«emtioD  is  iUostnted 
with  remarkable  elegance  and  predion,  in  a  panted  trat  unpublished  work, 
entitled  ''Cursory  Remarks  on  some  of  the  andent  BngUsh  poets,  particularly 
Milton,  1789,"  and  attributed  to  Philip  Neve,  Esq'-—'*  So  true  is  Mr.  Addison's 
remark,  that  perhapt  never  wot  a  gemme  to  eirengihemd  by  leandngt  ae  MUim\ 
diat  years  might  be  spent  in  the  eumiBatlM  of  the  AwttUss  Loitf  without 
•ihaustfaag  all  its  topidu  of  allusion  to  ancient  and  modem  |eaningk  Tet  the 
constitution  of  Milton's  genius;  his  creati?e  powers;  the  excvsious  of  his  ima- 
gination to  regions,  untraoed  by  human  pen,  unezptoied  by  human  thought ; 
were  gifts  of  nature,  not  efiRscts  of  leandng.  Had  his  studies,  by  any  fttality, 
been  confined  to  an  English  version  of  the  sacred  Books,  AMwttse  Lett  had* 
equaOy  come  fivth,  though  with  less  ornament.  By  this  view  of  the  genius  of 
Milton  nay  be  deddsd  the  question.  Whether  Shakspeare's  powen  would  have 
been  enlarged,  or  altered,  by  learning  t  Shakspeare,  as  Dryden  happily  ex* 
presses  himself,  wat  naturaUy  learned.  His  learning  was  above  the  study  of 
books;  and  by  them  he  might,  like  Milton,  have  illustrated  natsve ;  have  given 
variety  to  narration,  or  energy  to  allunon;  but  never  have  impnyied,  through 
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Mrengthened  by  all  the  heips  of  leaniiiig,  appears  in  this  book 
every  way  equal  to  his  subject,  which  was  the  most  sublime  that 
cooid  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a  poet    As  he  knew  aU  the  arts 

die  knowtedge  tii  aAttg,  tbat  fint  knowledge,  wMch  was  peculiarly  Ut  owib 
But  Ae  katniog  of  MiHoiii  though  net  the  first  subject  of  our  admiration,  is  not 
Id  be  passed  over,  without  a  degree  of  praise,  to  which  perhaps  no  other  scholar 
is  entitled.  To  both  the  dialects  of  Hebrew  he  added  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish ;  and  these  he  possessed,  not  with  study  only,  but  com- 
manded them  in  ordinary  and  fioniliar  use.  With  these,  aiding  his  own  natural 
genius,  he  asmmed  a  vigour  of  intellect,  to  which  difficulties  were  temptations, 
Aat  cootied  all  that  is  arduous;  that  soaMd  to  divine  counsels,  Without  un* 
werthiness ;  and  met  the  Mi^iesty  of  Heaven,  without  amazement  or  confusion. 
The  eneigy  of  his  mind,  upon  all  occasions,  shows  itself  such,  that  we  make  no 
aDowanoes  (because  we  find  none  necessary)  for  his  situation.  Yet  the  greatest 
worit  of  Iraman  genius,  his  BartuUte  Loit,  was  not  begun  till  he  was  blind.  Had 
any  one,  possessing  all  the  ftcuhies  of  man  wl6iout  impair,  executed  this  work, 
who  would  not  My  he  had  wtittm  with  aU  nature  present  to  his  mind;  that  is, 
wilUn  the  power  of  his  mind,  by  help  of  that  reference  or  revision,  which  con* 
nects  science  and  retrieves  learning  ?   But  of  Milton, 

— — <»^-^—  *  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
<  Cut  ofi;  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  &ir 
^  Presented  with  a  wiiversal  blank 
'  Of  nature's  works  to  him  expunged  and  ras'd, 
'  And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out-*' 
more  mnst  be  said-:  he  wrote  with  all  nature  pftseut  to  bos  memory.    That  the 
pnlae  of  BfOfon  Is,  like  that  of  Cowley,  to  have  no  thought  In  common  with  any 
aathoTy  his  predecessor,  cannot  be  urged*    Though  he  thou^  for  himself,  he 
had  a  Jast  deference  fior  the  thoughts  of  others ;  and,  though  hb  genius  enabled 
hfan  without  helps  to  ececute,  he  disdained  not  to  consult  and  direct  himself  by 
Hie  most  approved  examples.     In  his  Latin  elegies,  Ovid  was  his  master :  in  his 
Snt  enay  la  masque,  Ben  Jonson :  in  his  Italian  Poems,  Dante,  Petrsrca,  and 
FuhrioTesiL    It  was  Us  peculiar  study  to  explore  the  traces  of  genius,  in  what- 
eferamlun  had  gone  with  eminence  befinehinu    He  read  them  alL    He  took 
the  golden  otnamenia  from  the  hands  of  the  best  artists;  he  conddered  th^ 
fMhion,  their  workmanship,  their  weight,  their  alloy ;  and,  storing  and  arrang- 
ing them  lor  oooasion,  he  adapted  them,  as  he  saw  fit,  to  the  chalice,  or  thepixis, 
feimed  from  the  sublime  patterns  of  hn  own  mhid.    Works  of  exquisite  and 
voodcfftil  invenfien ;  which  the  most  learned  and  the  moot  ii^euions  are  the 
int  to  adBBftre ;  but  wUcb  themselves  can  never  be  imitatedl    To  fom  the 
PeradMs  Lo§if  what  learning  have  the  tacred  or  cUutkk  books,  that  has  not  been 
explored  ?     And  what  are  the  beauties  or  the  excellencies  of  either,  that  he  has 
not  there  assembled  and  combined  ?     Tis  a  ten^le,  constructed  to  his  own  im- 
■Mwtsl  teoe,  of  the  cedar  at  Lebanon,  the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  the  marble  of 
Paios."    ToDU. 
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of  affecting  the  mind,  he  knew  it  was  necessary  to  give  it  certain 
resting-places,  and  opportunities  of  recovering  itself  from  time  to 
time :  he  has  therefore  with  great  address  interspersed  several 
speeches,  reflexions,  similitudes,  and  the  like  reliefs  to  diversify 
bis  narration,  and  ease  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  he  Height 
come  fresh  to  his  great  action ;  and,  by  such  a  contrast  of  ideas, 
have  a  more  lively  taste  of  the  nobler  parts  of  his  description. — 
'  Longinus  has  observed,  that  there  may  be  a  loftiness  in  sen- 
timents where  there  is  no  passion  ;  and  brings  instances  out  of 
ancient  authors  to  support  this  his  opinion.  The  pathetick,  as 
that  great  ciitick  observes,  may  animate  and  inflame  the  sub- 
lime, but  is  not  essential  to  it«  Accordingly,  as  he  further  re- 
marks, we  very  often  find  that  those,  who  excel  most  in  stirring 
up  the  passions,  very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  in  the  great 
and  sublime  manner ;  and  so  on  the  contrary.  Milton  has  shown 
himself  a  master  in  both  these  ways  of  writing.  The  seventh 
BOOK,  which  we  are  now  entering  upon,  is  an  instance  of  that 
sublime  which  is  not  mixed  and  worked  up  with  passion.  The 
author  appears  in  a  kind  of  composed  and  sedate  majesty ;  and, 
though  the  sentiments  do  not  give  so  great  an  emotion  as  those 
in  ihe  former  book,  they  abound  with  as  magnificent  ideas.  The 
sixth  book,  like  a  troubled  ocean,  represents  greatness  m  con- 
fusion ;  the  seventh  affects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  m  a 
calm,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  producing  in  it 
any  thing  like  tumult  or  agitation. 

The  critick  above  mentioned,  among  the  rules  which  he  lays 
down  for  succeeding  in  the  sublime  way  of  writmg,  proposes  to 
his  reader,  that  he  should  imitate  the  most  celebrated  authors 
who  have  gone  before  him,  and  have  been  engaged  in  works  of 
the  same  nature ;  as  in  particular,  that,  if  he  writes  on  a  poetical 
subject,  he  should  cqpsider  how  Homer  would  have  spoken  on 
such  an  occasion.  By  this  means,  one  great  genius  often  catches 
the  flame  from  another ;  anfl  writes  in  his  spirit,  without  copying 
servilely  after  him.  There  are  a  thousand  shining  passages  in 
Virgil,  which  have  been  lighted  up  by  Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  strength  of  genius  was  capable 
of  furnishing  out  a  perfect  work,  has  doubtless  very  much  raised 
and  ennobled  his  conceptions  by  such  an  imitation  as  that  which 
Longinus  has  recommended. 
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In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  six  days'  works, 
the  poet  received  but  very  few  assistances  from  heathen  Writers, 
who  were  strangers  to  the  wonders  of  creation.  But,  a:s  there 
are  many  glorious  strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject  in  Holy 
Writ,  the  author  has  numberless  allusions  to  them  through  the 
whole  course  of  this  book.  The  great  critick  I  have  before  men-- 
tioned,  though  an  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  man- 
ner in  which  the  law-giver  of  the  Jews  has  desciibed  the  creation, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  and  there  are  many  other  passages 
in  Scripture,  which  rise  up  to  the  same  majesty,  where  this  sub- 
ject is  touched  upon.  Milton  has  shown  his  judgement  very  re-' 
markably,  in  making  use  of  such  of  these  as  were  proper  for  his 
Poem;  and  in  duly  qualifying  those  high  strains  of  Eastern 
poetry,  which  were  suited  to  readers  whose  imaginations  were  set 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  those  of  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  Angel,  wherein  he  desires  an  account 
of  what  had  passed  within  the  regions  of  Nature  before  the  crea- 
tion, is  very  great  and  solemn.  The  lines,  in  which  he  tells  him, 
that  the  day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, are  exquisite  in  their  kind,  ver.  98,  &c. 

The  Angel's  encouraging  our  first  parents  in  a  modest  pursuit 
after  knowledge,  and  the  causes,  which  he  assigns  for  the  creation 
of  the  worM,  are  very  just  and  beautiful.  The  Messiah,  by  whom, 
as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  the  heavens  were  made,  comes  forth 
in  the  power  of  his  Father ;  surrounded  with  an  host  of  Angels, 
and  clothed  with  such  a  Majesty  as  becomes  his  entering  upon  a 
work,  which,  according  to  our  conceptions,  appears  the  utmost 
ex^on  of  Omnipotence.  What  a  beautiful  description  has  our 
author  raised  upon  that  hint  in  one  of  the  prophets  !  ^*  And  bcm 
hold  there  came  four  chariots  out  from  between  two  mountains, 
and,  the  mountains  were  mountains  of  brass." 

"  About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour'd 
<'  Cherub,  and  Seraph,  Potentates,  and  Thrones, 
"  And  Virtues,  winged  Spirits,  and  chariots  wing'd 
'*  From  the  armoury  of  God ;  where  stand  of  old 
''  Myriads,  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodg'd 
^<  Against  a  solemn  day,  hamess'd  at  hand, 
''  Celestial  equipage  ;  and  now  came  forth 
^'  Spontaneous^  for  within  them  Spirit  ljy'd>  ,  ^ 
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'^  Attendant  on  their  Lord :  Heaven  open'd  Ivide 
"  Her  e?er-during  gates,  hannoniouB  sound 
«  On  golden  hinges  moving — " 
f  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  chariots  of  God,  and  of 
these  gates  of  Heaven ;  and'  shall  here  only  add,  that  Homer 
gives  us  the  same  idea  of  the  latter,  as  opening  of  themselves ; 
though  he  afterwards  takes  off  from  it,  by  telling  us,  that  the 
Hours  first  of  all  removed^those  prodigious  heaps  of  clouds  which 
lay  as  a  barrier  before  them. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole  Poem  more  sublime  than 
die  description  which  follows,  where  the  Messiah  is  represented 
at  the  head  of  his  Angels,  as  looking  down  into  the  chaos,  calm- 
ing its  confusion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing  the  first 
outline  of  the  creation. 

The  thought  of  the  golden  compasses,  ver.  225,  is  conceived 
altogether  in  Homer's  spirit ;  and  is  a  very  noble  incident  in  this 
wonderful  description.  Homer,  when  he  speaks  of  the  gods, 
ascribes  to  them  several  arms  and  instruments,  with  the  same 
greatness  of  imagination :  Let  the  reader  only  peruse  the  descrip- 
tion of  Minerva's  iEgis,  or  buckler,  in  the  fifth  book,  with  her 
spear  which  would  overturn  whole  squadrons,  and  her  helmet  that 
was  sufficient  to  cover  an  army  drawn  out  of  an  hundred  cities. 
The  golden  compasses  in  the  alx)ve-mentioned  passage  appear  a 
very  natural  instrument  in  the  hand  of  him,  whom  Plato  some- 
where calls  the  Divine  Geometrician.  As  poetry  delights  in  cloth- 
ing abstracted  ideas  in  allegories  and  sensible  images,  we  find  a 
magnificent  description  of  the  creation  formed  after  the  same 
manner  in  one  of  the  prophets,  wherein  he  describes  the  Almighty 
Architect  as  measuring  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
meting  out  the  heavens  with  his  span,  comprehending  the  dust 
of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  and 
the  hilk  in  a  balance.  Another  of  them,  descriUng  the  Supreme 
Being  in  this  great  woric  of  creation,  represents  him  as  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  stretching  a  line  upon  it :  And 
in  another  place  as  garnishing  the  heavens,  stretching  out  the 
north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hanging  the  earth  upon  nothing. 
This  last  noble  thought  Milton  has  expressed  in  the  following 
verse: 

**  And  Earth  self-baianc'd  on  her  center  hung." 
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The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book  lie  so  v^  thick,  that 
it  18  impossible  to  enumerate  them  in  these  vemaiks.  The  poet 
has  employed  on  them  the  whole  energy  of  our  tongue.  The 
•sereral  great  scenes  of  the  creation  rise  up  to  view  one  after  vao* 
ther,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  seems  present  at  this  won- 
deifiil  work,  and  to  assist  among  the  choirs  of  Angels,  who  are  the 
spectators  of  it.  How  glorious  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day, 
fer.  252,  Sec.  We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the 
third  day,  when  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  and  the  deep 
was  made.  We  have  also  the  rising  of  the  whole  vegetable  worid 
described  in  this  day's  work,  which  is  filled  with  all  the  graces 
that  other  poets  have  lavished  on  their  description  of  the  spring, 
and  leads  the  reader^s  imagination  into  a  theatre  equally  surprising 
and  beautiful.  The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make  their  ap* 
pearance  on  the  fourth  day. 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  be  so  concise  in  his 
description  of  the  six  days'  works,  as  to  comprehend  them  within 
the  bounds  of  an  episode ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  particular,  as 
to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  them.  This  is  still  more  remarkable  in 
his  account  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out 
to  our  view  the  whole  animal  creation,  from  the  reptile  to  the 
behemoth.  As  the  lion  and  the  leviathan  are  two  of  the  noblest 
productions  in  the  v^rld  of  living  creatures,  the  reader  will  find  a 
most  exquisite  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  account  which  our  author 
gives  us  of  them.  The  sixth  day  concludes  with  the  formation  of 
Man ;  upon  which  the  Angel  takes  occasion,  as  he  did  after  the 
battle  in  Heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  obedience ;  which  was 
the  principal  design  of  this  his  visit 

The  poet  afterwards  represents  the  Messiah  returning  into 
Heaven,  and  taking  a  survey  of  his  great  work.  There  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  sublime  in  this  part  of  the  Poem,  where  the 
author  describes  the  great  period  of  time,  filled  with  so  many  glo- 
rious circumstances ;  when  the  heavens  and  earth  were  finished : 
when  the  Messiah  ascended  up  in  triumph  through  the  everlast- 
ing gates ;  when  he  looked  down  with  pleasure  upon  his  new 
creation  ;  when  every  part  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in  its  exist- 
ence ;  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy. 

I  cannot  conclude  .this  booh  upon  the  creation,  without  men- 
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tioning  *^  a  poem  which  has  lately  appeared  under  that  title.  The 
woric  was  undertaken  with  so  good  an  intention,  and  is  executed 
with  so  great  a  mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  noble  productions  in  our  English  verse. 
The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  depths  of  philosophy 
enlivened  with  all  the  charms  of  poetry;  and  to  see  so  great  a 
strength  of  reason,  amidst  so  beautiful  a  redundancy  of  the  ima* 
gination.  The  author  has  shown  us  that  design  in.  all  the  works 
of  nature,  which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  its  first 
cause.  In  short,  he  has  illustrated,  by  numberless  and  incontes- 
table instances,  that  divine  wisdom,  which  the  Son  of  Sirach  has 
so  nobly  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  formation  of  the 
world,  when  he  tells  us,  that  '^  He  created  her^  and  saw  her,  and 
numbered  her,  and  poured  her  out. upon  all  his  works.'* — 

The  accounts,  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  battle  of  angels  and 
the  creation  of  the  world,  have  in  them  those  qualifications  which 
the  criticks  judge  requisite  to  an  episode.  They  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  principal  action,  and  have  a  just  connexion  with  the 
fable. 

The  EIGHTH  BOOK  opeus  with  a  beautiful  description  of  the 
impression  which  this  discourse  of  the  Archangel  made  on  our 
first  parents.  Adam  afterwards,  by  a  very  natural  curiosity,  en- 
quires concerning  the  motions  of  those  celestial  bodies  which 
make  the  most  glorious  appearance  among  the  six  days'  works* 
The  poet  here,  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  represents  Eve  as  with- 
drawing, from  this  part  of  their  conversation,  to  amusements  more 
suitable  to  her  sex.  He  well  knew  that  the  episode  in  this  book« 
which  is  filled  with  Adam's  account  of  his  passion  and  esteem  for 
Eve,  would  have  been  improper  for  her. hearing ;  and  has  there- 
fore devised  very  just  and  beautiful  reasons  for  her  retiring. 

The  Angel's  returning  a  doubtful  answer  to  Adam's  inquiries 
was  not  only  proper  for  the  moral  reason  which  the  poet  assigns, 
but  because  it  would  have  been  highly  absurd  to  have  given  the 
sanction  of  an  Archangel  to  any  particular  system  of  philosophy. 

^  a  poem  which  has  lately  appeared  &c]  This,  was  The  Creation  by  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  published  in  1712  ;  a  poem,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  which,  "  if 
he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity  among  the 
first  favourites  of  the  English  Muse.*'  See  Lives  of  the  Eng.  Poets,  edit  1794, 
voL  iik  p.  72.    Todd. 
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The  chief  points  in  the  Ptolemaick  and  Copernican  hypotheses 
are  described  with  great  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  and  at  the 
sao&e  time  dressed  in  very  pleasing  and  poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  Angel,  enters  afterwards  upon  his  owa 
history,  and  relates  to  him  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  upon  his  creation;  as  also  his  conversation  with  his 
Maker,  and  his  first  meeting  with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
Poem  more  apt  to  raise  the  attention  of  the  reader,  than  this  dis- 
course of  our  great  ancestor ;  as  nothing  can  be  more  surprising 
and  delightful  to  us,  than  to  hear  the  sentiments  that  arose  in  the 
first  Man,  while  he  was  yet  new  and  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator.  The  poet  has  interwoven  every  thing  which  is  delivered 
upon  this  subject  of  Holy  Writ  with  so  many  beautiful  imagina- 
tions of  his  own,  that  nothmg  can  be  conceived  more  just  and 
natural  than  this  whole  episode.  As  our  author  knew  this  sub- 
ject could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his  reader,  he  would  not  throw 
it  into  the  relation  of  the  six  days'  works,  but  reserved  it  for  a  dis- 
tinct episode,  that  he  m^t  have  an  opportunity  of  expatiating 
upon  it  more  at  large.  Before  I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  Poem, 
I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  shining  passages  in  the  dialogue 
between  Adam  and  the  Angel.  The  first  is  that  wherein  our 
ancestor  gives  an  account  of  the  pleasure  he  took  in  conversing 
with  him,  which  contains  a  very  noble  moral,  ver.  210,  &c.  The 
other  I  shall  mention,  is  that  in  which  the  Angel  gives  a  reason 
why  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  story  Adam  was  about  to  re- 
late, ver.  229,  &c.  There  is  no  question  but  oui^poet  drew  the 
image  in  what  follows  from  that  in  Virgil*s  sixth  book,  where' 
£neas  and  the  Sybil  stand  before  the  adamantine  gates,  which 
are  there  described  as  shut  upon  the  place  of  torments ;  and 
listen  to  the  groans,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of  iron 
whips,  that  were  heard  in  those  regions  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

Adam  then  proems  to  give  an  account  of  his  condition  and 
sentiments  immediately  after  his  creation.  How  agreeably  does 
he  represent  the  posture  in  which  he  found  himself,  the  delightful 
landscape  that  surrounded  him,  and  the  gladness  of  heart  which 
grew  up  in  him  on  that  occasion !  He  is  afterwards  described  as 
surprised  at  his  own  existence,  and  taking  a  survey  of  himself, 
and  of  all  the  works  of  nature.  He  likewise  is  represented  as 
discovering,  by  the  light  of  reason,  that  he,  and  every  thing  about 
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hiniy  must  have  been  the  effect  of  lOBie  Being  infinitely  good  and 
powerful ;  and  that  this  Being  had  a  right  to  his  worship  and 
adoration.  His  first  address  to  the  sun,  and  to  those  parts  of  the 
creation  which  made  the  most  dis^guished  figure,  is  very  natu- 
ral and  amusing  to  the  imagination.  His  next  sentiment,  when 
upon  his  first  going  to  sleep  he  fancies  himself  losing  his  existence, 
and  falling  away  into  nothing,  can  never  be  8u£Bciendy  admired. 
His  dream,  in  which  he  still  preserves  the  consciousness  of  his 
existence,  and  his  removal  into  the  garden  which  was  prepared 
for  his  reception,  are  also  circumstances  finely  imagined,  and 
grounded  upon  what  is  delivered  in  sacred  story. 

These,  and  the  like  wonderful,  incidents  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of  novelty ;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  all  the  graces  of  nature.  They  are  such  as  none 
but  a  great  genius  could  have  thought  of;  though,  upon  the  pe- 
rusal of  them,  they  seem  to  rise  of  themselves  from  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats.  In  a  word,  though  they  are  natural,  they  are 
not  obvious ;  which  is  the  true  character  of  all  fine  writing. 

The  impression,  which  the  interdiction  of  the  tree  of  life  left 
in  the  mind  of  our  first  parent,  is  described  with  great  strength 
and  judgement;  as  the  image  of  the  several  beasts  and  birds 
passing  in  review  before  him  is  very  beautiful  and  lively. 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  describes  a  conference  which  he  held 
with  his  Maker  upon  the  subject  of  solitude.  The  poet  here  re* 
presents  the  Supreme  Being,  as  making  an  essay  of  his  own  woric, 
and  putting  to  the  trial  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which  he  had 
endued  his  creature.  Adam  urges,  in  this  divme  colloquy,  the 
impossibility  of  his  being  happy,  though  he  was  the  inhabitant  of 
Paradise,  and  lord  of  the  whole  creation,  without  the  conversa- 
tion and  society  of  some  rational  creature,  who  should  partake 
those  blessings  with  him.  This  dialogue,  which  is  supported 
chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  without  other  poetical  or- 
naments, is  as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  the  whole  Poem :  The  more 
the  reader  examines  the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments, 
the  more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it  The  poet  has  won- 
derfully preserved  the  character  of  majesty  and  condescension  in 
the  Creator,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  humility  and  adoration 
in  the  creature,  as  particularly  in  ver.  367,  &c. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  second  aleepi 
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md  of  the  dieam  in  which  he  beheld  the  fonnation  of  Eve.  The 
new  pattioQ  that  was  awakened  in  him  at  the  sight  of  her>  is 
touched  very  finely : 

'*  Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 

*^  Man-like,  but  different  sex  ;  so  lovely  fair, 

*^  That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 

<<  Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,"  &c. 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beautiful  phantom, 
with  his  exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a 
real  creature  who  resembled  the  apparition  which  had  been  pre« 
sented  to  him  in  his  dream ;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her  \ 
and  his  manner  of  courtship ;  are  all  laid  together  in  a  most  ex- 
quisite propriety  of  sentiments.  Though  this  part  of  the  Poem 
is  woiked  up  with  .great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love  which  is 
described  in  it  is  every  way  suitable  to  a  state  of  innocence.  If 
the  reader  compares  the  description  which  Adam  here  gives  of  his 
leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial  bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dryden 
has  made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a  scene  of  his  Fall  ofMaUy  he 
will  be  sensible  of  the  great  care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all 
thoughts  on  so  delicate  a  subject  that  might  be  offensive  to  reli- 
gbn  or  good  manners.  The  sentiments  are  chaste,  but  not  cold ; 
and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  most  transporting  passion, 
and  of  the  greatest  purity.  What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and 
innocence  has  the  author  joined  together,  in  the  reflection  which 
Adam  makes  on  the  pleasures  of  love,  compared  to  those  of 
sense! 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  parent,  give  the  Angel  such 
an  insight  into  human  nature,  that  he  seems  apprehensive  of  the 
evils  which  might  befal  the  species  in  general,  as  well  as  Adam  in 
particular,  fix)m  the  excess  of  this  passion.  He  therefore  fortifies 
him  against  it  by  timely  admonitions ;  which  very  artfully  pre-* 
pare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  occurrences  of  the  next  book, 
where  the  weakness  of  which  Adam  here  gives  such  distant  disco- 
veries, brings  about  that  fatal  event  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
Poem.  His  discourse,  which  follows  the  gentle  rebuke  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Angel,  shows  that  his  love,  however  violent  it 
might  s^ppear,  was  still  founded  m  reason,  and  consequently  not 
improper  ha  Paradise. 
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Adam's  speech,  at  parting  with  the  Angel,  has  i;i  it  a  deference 
and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an  inferiour  nature  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  dignity  and  greatness,  suitable  to  the  father  of 
mankind  in  his  state  of  innocence. — 

If  we  look  into  the  three  great  heroick  poems  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  we  may  observe  that  they  are  built  upon  very 
slight  foundations.  Homer  lived  near  300  years  after  the  Trojan 
war ;  and,  as  the  writing  of  history  was  not  then  in  use  among 
the  Greeks,  we  may  very  well  suppose,  that  the  tradition  of 
Achilles  and  Ulysses  had  brought  down  but  very  few  particular 
to  his  knowledge  ;  though  there  is  no  question  but  he  has  wrought 
into  his  two  poems  such  of  their  remarkable  adventures,  as  were 
still  talked  of  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  story  of  ^neas,  on  which  .Virgil  founded  his  poem,  waS' 
likewise  very  bare  of  circumstances ;  and  by  that  means  afforded, 
him  jam  opportunity  of  embellishing  it  with  fiction,  and  giving  a 
full  range  to  his  own  invention.  We  find,  however,  that  he  has 
interwoven,  in  the  course  of  his  fable,  the  principal  particulars, 
which  were  generally  believed  among  the  Romans,  of  ^neas's 
voyage  and  settlement  in  Italy. 

The  reader  may  find  an  abridgement  of  the  whple  story  as  col- 
lected out  of  the  ancient  Historians,  and  as  it  was  received 
among  the  Romans,  in  Dionysius  Halicamasseus. 

Since  none  of  the  criticks  have  considered  Virgil's  fable,  with 
relation  to  this  history  of  JSneas  ;  it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to 
examine  it  in  this  light,  so.  far  as  regards  my  present  purpose. 
Whoever  looks  into  the  abridgement  above  mentioned,  will  find 
that  the  character  of  ^neas  is  filled  with  piety  to  the  gods,  and  a 
superstitious  observation  of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predictions. 
Virgil  has  not  only  preserved  this  character  in  the  person  of 
JEneas,  but  has  given  a  place  in  his  poem  to  those  particular  pro- 
phecies which  he  found  recorded  of  him  in  history  and  tradition. 
The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  came  down  to  him  ; 
and  circumstanced  .them  after  his  own  manner,  to  make  them 
appear  the  more  natural,  agreeable,  or  surprising.  1  believe  very 
many  readers  have  been  shocked  at  that  ludicrous  prophecy, 
which  one  of  the  Harpies  pronounces  as  to  the  Trojans  in  the  third 
book;  namely,  that,  before  they  had  built  their  intended  city, 
they  should  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  eat  their  very  tables.    But, 
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when  they  hear  that  this  was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  £neas,  they 
will  think  the  poet  did  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it.  The  his- 
torian above  mentioned  acquaints  us,  a  prophet  had  foretold 
iEneas,  that  he  should  take  his  voyage  westward,  till  his  compa- 
nions should  eat  their  tables;  and  that  accordingly,  upon  his 
landing  in  Italy,  as  they  were*  eating  their  flesh  upon  cakes  of 
bread  for  want  of  other  conveniences,  they  afterwards  fed  on  the 
-cakes  themselves ;  upon  which  one  of  the  company  said  merrily, 
''  We  are  eating  our  tables"  They  immediately  took  the  hint, 
says  the  historian,  and  concluded  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled. 
As  Virgil  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  so  material  a  particular 
in  the  history  of  ^neas,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  with 
how  much  judgement  he  has  qualified  it^  and  taken  off  every 
thing  that  might  have  appeared  improper  for  a  passage  in  an 
heroick  poem.  The  prophetess,  who  foretells  it,  is  an  hungry 
Harpy^  as  the  pezson  who  discovers  it  is  young  Ascanius. 

"  Heus  etiam  inensas  consumimus,  mquit  lulus  !*' 

Such  an  observation,  which  is  beautiful  in  the  mouth  of  a  boy, 
would  have  been  ridiculous  from  any  other  of  the  company.  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  the  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into  Water- 
Nymphs,  which  is  the  most  violent  machine  in  the  whole  JEneid^ 
and  has  given  offence  to  several  criticks,  may  be  accounted  for  the 
same  way.  Virgil  himself,  befpre  he  begins  that  relation,  pre- 
mises, that  what  he  was  going  to  tell  appeared  incredible,  but 
that  it  was  justified  by  tradition.  What  further  confirms  me  that 
this  change  of  the  fleet  was  a  celebrated  circumstance  in  the  his- 
tory of  iEneas,  is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to  the  same  meta- 
morphosis in  his  account  of  the  heathen  mythology. 

None  of  the  criticks  I  have  met  with  having  considered  the 
fiable  of  the  JEneid  in  this  light,  and  taken  notice  how  the  tradi- 
tion, on  which  it  was  founded,  authorises  those  parts  in  it  which 
appear  more  exceptionable ;  I  hope  the  length  of  this  reflection 
will  not  make  it  unacceptable  to  the  curious  part  of  my  readers. 

The  history,  which  was  the  basis  of  Milton's  Poem,  is  still 
shorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliad,  or  JEneid,  The  poet  has 
likewise  taken  care  to  insert  every  circumstance  of  it  in  the  body 
of  his  fable.     The  ninth  book,  which  we  are  here  to  consider. 
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istaiaed  upon  that  brief  account  in  Scripture,  wherein  we  are 
told  that  the  Serpent  wi^s  more  subtle  than  any  beaat  of  the 
field ;  that  he  tempted  the  Woman  to  eat  of  die  forbidden  fruit ; 
that  she  was  overcome  by  this  temptation ;  and  that  Adam  fol- 
lowed her  example.  From  these  few  particulars,  Milton  has 
formed  one  of  the  most  entertaining  fables  that  iuTention  ever 
produced.  He  has  disposed  of  these  several  circumstances  among 
so  many  agreeable  and  natural  fictions  of  his  own,  &at  his  whole 
story  looks  only  like  a  comment  upon  Sacred  Writ,  or  rather 
seems  to  be  a  full  and  complete  relation  of  what  the  other  is  only 
an  epitome.  I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this  consideration,  as 
I  look  upon  the  disposition  and  contrivance  of  the  fable  to  be  die 
principal  beauty  of  the  ninth  book,  which  has  more  st&n^  in  it, 
and  is  fuller  of  incidents,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  Poem. 
Satan's  traversing  the  globe,  and  still  keepmg  within  the  shadow 
of  the  nighty  as  fearing  to  be  discovered  by  the  Angel  of  the  sun, 
who  had  before  detected  him,  is  one  of  those  beautiful  imagina* 
tions  with  which  he  mtroduces  this  his  second  series  of  adven- 
tures. Having  examined  the  nature  of  every  creature,  and  found 
out  one  which  was  the  most  proper  for  his  purpose,  he  again  re- 
turns to  Paradise ;  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  shiks  by  night  with  a 
river  that  ran  under  the  garden,  and  rises  up  again  through  a 
fountain  that  issued  firom  it  by  the  tree  of  life.  The  poet,  who 
as  we  have  before  taken  notice,  speaks  as  little  as  po68ft>le  in  his 
own  person,  and,  after  the  exraaple  of  Homer,  fills  every  part  of 
his  work  with  manners  and  characters,  introduces  a  soliloquy  of 
this  infernal  agent,  who  was  thus  restless  in  the  destmction  of 
Man.  He  is  then  described  as  gliding  through  the  garden, 
under  the  resemblance  of  a  mist,  in  order  to  find  out  that  crea- 
ture in  which  he  designed  to  tempt  our  first  parmts.  This  de- 
scription has  something  in  it  very  poedcal  and  surprising. 

The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  description  of  the  morning, 
which  is  wonderfully  suitaUe  to  a  divine  poens,  and  pecoliar  to 
that  fiist  season  of  nature :  He  represents  the  Earth,  befoie  it 
was  cursed,  as  a  great  altar,  breathing  out  its  incense  from  aR 
parts,  and  sending  up  a  pleasant  savour  to  the  nostrils  of  its 
Creator ;  to  which  he  adds  a  noble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as 
offering  their  morning  worship,  and  filling  up  the  universal  con- 
!^^  of  praise  and  adoration. 
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The  dispute,  whidi  foH6w8  between  our  two  first  paients,  is 
lepresented  with  great  art :  It  proceeds  fiOm  a  difierenoe  of  judge- 
menty  not  of  passion ;  and  is  managed  with  reasGD,  not  with  heat : 
It  is  such  a  dispute  as  we  may  suppose  might  have  happened  in 
Paradise,  had  Man  continued  happy  and  innocent.  There  is  a 
great  delicacy  in  the  morahties  which  are  interspersed  in  Adam's 
discourse,  and  which  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take 
notice  of.  That  force  of  love,  which  the  hihet  of  mankind  so 
finely  describes  m  the  eighth  boohy  shows  itself  here  in  many 
fine  instances :  As  in  those  fond  regards  he  casts  towards  Eve  at 
her  JNurting  from  him ;  in  his  impatience  and  amusement  during 
her  absence ;  but  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech,  where, 
seeing  her  irrecoverably  lost,  he  resolves  to  perish  with  her  rather 
than  to  live  widiout  her,  ver.  904,  &c.  The  beginning  of  this 
speech,  and  the  preparation  to  it,  are  animated  with  the  same 
spirit  as  the  concluaion. 

The  several  wiles  whuh  are  put  in  practice  by  the  Tempter^ 
when  he  found  Eve  separated  from  her  husband ;  the  many 
pleasing  images  of  nature  which  are  intermixed  in  this  part  of  the 
story,  with  its  gradual  and  regular  progess  to  the  fatal  catastro^ 
phe ;  are  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
point  out  their  respective  beauties. 

I  have  av<Hded  mentioning  any  particular  similitudes  in  my 
remarks  on  this  great  work,  because  I  have  given  a  general  ac- 
comii  of  them  in  my  observations  on  the  first  book.  There  is 
one,  however^  in  this  part  of  the  Poem  which  I  shall  here  [notice,] 
as  it  is  not  only  very  beautiful^  but  the  closest  of  any  in  the  whole 
Poem ;  I  mean  that,  where  the  serpent  is  described  as  rolling 
forward  in  all  his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  Spirit,  and  con- 
ducting Eve  to  her  destruction,  while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a 
distance  finom  her  to  give  her  his  assisUux^. 

That  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with  all  those  transient 
fiHsUngs  of  guilt  and  joy,  which  the  poet  represents  m  our  first 
parents  upon  their  eating  the  forbidden  firuit,  to  those  flaggings 
of  qpirit,  damps  of  sorrow,  and  mutual  accusations  which  succeed 
it,  are  conceived  with  a  wonderful  imagination,  and  described  in 
very  natural  scutimeats.  When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  JEneidf 
yieUeA  i»  tk^  fatal  temptation  which  ruined  her,  Virgil  tells  us 
the  Eaitfa  trembled,  the  Heavens  were  filled  with  flashes  of  li^ht- 
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ning,  and  the  Nymphs  howled  upon  the  mountain  tops.  Milton, 
in  the  same  poetical  spirit,  has  described  all  Nature  as  disturbed 
upon  Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  Upon  Adam's  falling 
into  the  same  guilt,  the  whole  creation  appears  a  second  time  in 
convulsions.  As  all  Nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  our  first 
parents,  these  symptoms  of  trouble  and  consternation  are  won- 
derfully imagined,  not  only  as  prodigies,  but  as  marks  of  iier 
sympathizing  in  the  Fall  of  Man. 

Adam's  converse  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten  the  forbidden 
fruit,  is  an  exact  copy  of  *  that  between  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the 
fourteenth  Iliad,  Juno  there  approaches  Jupiter  with  the  girdle 
which  she  had  received  from  Venus ;  upon  which  he  tells  her,  that 
she  appeared  more  charming  and  desirable  than  she  had  6ver 
done  before,  even  when  their  loves  were  at  the  highest  The 
poet  afterwards  describes  them  as  reposing  on  a  summit  of  mount 
Ida,  which  produced  under  them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the  lotos,  the 
crocus,  and  the  hyacinth ;  and  concludes  his  description  with 
their  falling  asleep.  Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  pas- 
sage in  Milton,  which  begins  with  Adam's  speech  to  Eve,  ver. 
1029,&c. 

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied  Homer  more,  or  to  have 
resembled  him  in  the  greatness  of  genius,  than  Milton ;  I  think  I 
should  have  given  but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  his  beauties,  if 
I  had  not  observed  the  most  remarkable  passages  which  look 
like  parallels  in  these  two  great  authors.  I  might,  in  the  course 
of  this  criticism,  have  taken  notice  of  many  particular  lines  and 
expressions  which  are  translated  from  the  Greek  poet ;  but,  as  I 
thought  this  would  have  appeared  too  minute  and  over-curious,  I 
have  purposely  omitted  them.  The  greater  incidents,  however, 
are  not  only  set  off  by  being  shown  in  the  same  light  with  several 
of  the  same  nature  in  Homer,  but  by  that  means  may  be  also 
guarded  against  the  cavils  of  the  tasteless  or  ignorant. — 

The  TENTH  BOOK  of  Parodisc  Lost  has  a  greater  variety  of 
persons  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  whole  Poem.  The  author, 
upon  the  winding  up  of  his  action,  introduces  all  those  who  had 
any  concern  in  it ;  and  shows,  mth  great  beauty,  the  influence 
which  it  had  upon  each  of  them.  It  is  like  the  last  act  of  a 
well-written  tragedy ;  in  which  all,  who  had  a  part  in  it,  are  gene- 
rally drawn  up  before  the  audience,  and  represented  under  those 
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circumstances  in  which  the  determination  of  the  action  places 
them.  I  shall  therefore  consider  this  book  under  four  heads, 
in  relation  to  the  celestial,  the  infernal,  the  human,  and  the 
imaginary,  persons;  who  have  their  respectiye  parts  allotted 
in  it. 

To  hegin  with  the  celestial  peisons :  The  guardian  Angels  of 
Paradise  are  descrihed  ad  returning  to  Heayen  upon  the  Fall  of 
Man,  in  order  to  approve  their  vigHance ;  their  arrival,  their  man- 
ner of  reception,  with  the  sorrow  which  appeared  in  themselves, 
and  in  those  Spirits  who  are  said  to  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of 
u  sinner,  are  very  finely  laid  togedier  in  the  beginning  of  this 
took. 

The  same  Divine  Person,  who  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this 
Poem  interceded  for  our  first  parents  before  their  F^,  overthrew 
the  rebel  Angels,  and  created  the  world,  is  now  represented  as 
<lficending  to  Paradise,  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon  the 
three  offenders.  The  cool  of  the  evening  being  a  circumstance 
with  vAuch  Holy  Writ  intnxiluces  this  great  scene,  it  is  poetically 
described  by  our  author;  who  has  also  kept  religiously  to  the 
form  of  words,  in  which  the  three  several  sentences  were  passed 
iipon  Adam,  Eve,  and.  the  serpent..  He  has  rather  chosen  to 
neglect  the  numerousness  of  his  verse,  than  to  deviate  from  those 
speeches  which  are  recorded  on  this  great  occasion.  The  guilt 
and  confusion  of  our  first  parents  standing  naked  before  their. 
judge,  is  touched  with  great  beauty.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin 
and  Death  into  the  works  of  the  creation,  the  Almighty  is  again 
mtioduoed  as  speaking  to  his  Angels  that  surrounded  him,  ver. 
616,  &c. 

The  following  passage,  ver.  641,  &c.  is  formed  upon  that  glo- 
rious inutge  in  Holy  Writ,  which  compares  the  voice  of  an  in- 
numeraUe  host  of  Angels,  uttering  hallelujahs,  to  the  voice  of 
m%faty  thunderings,  or  of  many  waters. 

Though  the  author  in  the  whole  course  of  his  Poem,  partiou- 
lady  in  ike  book  we  are  now  examining,  hai^  infinite  allusions  to 
places  of  Scripture,  I  have  only  taken  notice  in  my  remarks  of 
such  as  are  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  which  are  woven  with  great 
beanty  into  the  body  of  this  fable.  Of  this  kind  is  that  passage 
in  the  piesent  booH,  where,  describing  Sin  as  marching  through 
the  works  of  nature,  he  adds, 

VOL.  II.  f 
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Behind  her  Death 


**  Close  following  pace  for  paoe,  not  mounted  yet 
"  On  his  pale  horse—" 

Which  alludes  to  that  passage  in  Scripture  so  wonderfiilly  poe«> 
ticaly  and  teiriiying  to  the  imagination  :  **  And  I  looked  and 
behold  a  pale  horse^  and  his  name  that  sat  on  km  was  Death, 
and  Hell  followed  with  km :  and  power  was  given  tmto  them 
over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earthy  to  kill  with  swordy  and  with 
hw^ger,  and  with  sickness^  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth/* 
Under  this  first  head  of  celestial  persons  we  must  likewise  take 
notice  of  the  command  which  the  Angels  received,  to  produce 
the  seyeral  changes  in  nature^  and  sully  the  beauty  of  the  creation. 
Accordmgly  they  are  represented  as  infecting  the  stars,  and  pla- 
nets, with  malignant  influences ;  weakraing  the  light  of  the  sun ; 
bringing  down  the  winter  into  the  milder  regions  of  nature ;  plant- 
ing winds,  and  storms,  in  several  quarteni  of  the  sky ;  stcning  the 
clouds  with  thunder ;  and,  in  short,  perverting  the  whole  frame 
of  the  universe  to  the  condition  of  its  criminid  inhabitants.  '  As 
this  is  a  noble  incident  in  the  Poem,  the  foUowing  lines  in  which 
we  see  the  Angels  heaving  up  the  earth,  and  placing  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent posture  to  the  sun  from  what  it  had  before  the  Fall  of  Man, 
is  conceived  with  that  sublime  imagination  which  was  so  peculiar 
to  this  great  author. 

We  are  in  the  second  place  to  consider  the  infiemal  i^;ent8 
under  the  view  which  Milton  has  given  us  of  them  in  this  book* 
It  is  observed  by  those  who  would  set  forth  the  greatness  of  Vir- 
gil's plan,  that  he  conducts  his  reader  through  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  which  were  discovered  in  his  time.  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  are  the  several  scenes  of  his  fable.  The  plan  of  Milton's 
Poem  b  of  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  and  fills  the  mind  with 
many  more  astonishing  circumstances.  Satan,  having  surrounded 
the  earth  seven  times,  departs  at  length  from  Paradise.  We  then 
see  him  steering  his  course  among  the  constellations,  and,  after 
having  traversed  the  whole  creation,  pursuing  his  voyage  through 
the  chaos,  and  entering  into  his  own  infernal  dominions* 

His  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  of  fallen  Angels  is  worked 
up  with  circumstances  which  give  a  delightful  surprise  to  the 
reader :  but  there  is  no  incident  in  the  whole  Poem  which  does 
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this  moie  than  the  transformation  of  the  whole  audience,  that 
Mows  the  account  their  leader  gives  them  of  his  expedition. 
Hie  gradual  change  of  Satan  himself  is  described  after  Ovid's 
manner,  and  may  Tie  with  any  of  those  celebrated  transformations 
which  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  beautiful  parts  in  that  poet's 
works.  Milton  neyer  faib  of  improving  his  own  hints,  and  be- 
stowing the  last  finishing  touches,  in  every  incident  which  is  ad- 
Aiitted  into  his  Poem.  The  unexpected  hiss  which  arises  in  this 
Episode ;  the  dimensions  and  bulk  of  Satan,  so  much  superiour 
to  those  of  the  infernal  Spirits  who  lay  under  the  same  transfor- 
mation, with  the  annual  change  that  they  are  supposed  to  suffer ; 
are  instances  of  this  kind.  The  beauty  of  the  diction  is  very  re- 
markable in  this  whole  episode,  as  I  have  before  observed  the 
great  judgement  with  which  it  was  contrived. 

Tbe  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  human  persons,  come  next 
unda  our  conaderation.  Milton's  art  is  no  where  more  shown 
than  in  his  conducting  the  parts  of  these  our  first  parents.  The 
representation  he  gives  of  them,  without  falsifying  the  story,  is 
wonderfully  contrived  to  influence  the  reader  with  pity  and  com- 
passion towards  them.  Thoi^h  Adam  involves  the  whole  species 
in  misery,  his  crime  proceeds  from  a  weakness  which  every  man 
is  inclined  to  pardon  and  commiserate,  as  it  seems  rather  the 
fhiihy  of  human  nature,  than  of  the  person  who  offended.  Every 
one  is  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which  he  himself  might  have  fallen 
into.  It  was  the  excess  of  love  for  Eve,  that  ruined  Adam,  and 
his  posterity.  I  need  not  add,  that  the  author  is' justified  in  this 
particular  by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  the  most  orthodox  writers. 
Milton  has  by  this  means  filled  a  great  part  of  his  Poem  with  that 
kind  of  writing  which  the  French  criticks  call  the  tender^  and 
which  is  in  a  particular  manner  engaging  to  all  sorts  of  readers. 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now  considering ^  are  like- 
wise drawn  with  such  sentiments  as  do  not  only  interest  the 
leader  in  their  afflictions,  but  raise  in  him  the  most  malting  pas- 
sions of  humanity  and  commiseration.  When  Adam  sees  the 
several  changes  of  nature  produced  about  him,  he  appears  in  a 
disorder  of  mind  suitable  to  one  who  had  forfeited  both  his  inno- 
cence and  his  happiness ;  he  is  filled  with  horrour,  remorse,  de- 
qiair:  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart  he  expostulates  with  his  Cre- 
ator for  having  given  him  an  unasked  existence.    He  immediately 
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recovers  from  his  presumption,  owns  his  doom  to  be  just,  and 
begs  that  the  death  which  is  threatened  him  may  be  inflicted  on 
him.  The  whole  speech  is  full  of  the  like  emotion,  and  varied 
with  all  those  sentiments  which  we  may  suf^XMe  natural  to  a 
mind  so  broken  and  disturbed :  I  must  not.  omit  that  generous 
concern  which  our  first  father  shows  in  it  for  his  posterity,  and 
which  is  so  proper  to  aflfect  the  reader.  Who  can  afterwards  be- 
hold the  fieither  of  mankind,  extended  upon  the  earth,  uttering  his 
midnight  complaints,  bewailing  his  existence,  and  wishmg  for 
death,  without  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  distress? — ^The  part 
of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less  passionate,  and  apt  to  sway  the 
leader  in  her  favour.  She  is  represented  with  great  tenderness 
as  approaching  Adam,  but  is  spumed  horn  him  with  a  spirit  of 
upbraidii^  and  indignation,  conformable  to  the  nature  of  man; 
whose  passions  had  now  gained  the  dominion  over  him.  The  pas* 
sage,  wherein  she  is  described  as  renewing  her  addresses  to  him, 
with  the  whole  speech  that  follows  it,  have  something  in  them 
exquisitely  moving  and  pathetick,  ver.  909,  &c 

Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  up  in  the  same  spirit  of 
tenderness.  Eve  afterwards  proposes  to  her  husband,  in  the 
blindness  of  her  despair,  that,  to  prevent  their  guilt  from  descend- 
ing upon  posterity,  they  should  resolve  to  live  chiklless ;  or,  if 
that  could  not  be  done,  they  should  seek  their  own  deaths  by  vio- 
lent methods.  As  those  sentiments  naturally  engage  the  reader 
to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind  with  more  than  ordinary  com- 
miseration, '  they  likewise  contain  a  very  fine  moraL  The  reso- 
lution of  dying  to  end  our  miseries,  does  not  show  such  a  degree 

'  they  Ukewite  amtam  a  ftery  fim  maraL'\  Mikon  frequently  takes  occaaionto 
recommend  "  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities ;  extoUing  patience  as  the  truest 
fortitude."  How  would  his  pioua  spirit  have  been  grieved,  if  he  had  lived  to 
mark  the  profligacy  of  those,  who»  thinking  of  themselves  more  highly  than  they 
ought  to  think,  have,  in  modem  times,  affected  to  despise  the  Christian  lessoa 
which  he  teaches ;  who  have  defended  even  the  guilt  of  sddde,  and  prodafaned 
the  eternity  of  death !  See  also  the  Note  on  Par.  Lmt,  B.  liL  434.-^filtDn'a 
moral  is  hideed  sublhne:  It  '<  raises  the  attentive  mmd"  (as  Adam's  mind  waa 
raised)  «  to  better  hopes"  than  the  thought  of  self-destruction  in  distress  and 
misery :  It  teaches  us  to  await,  ui  awful  ezpectationi  our  last  hour ;  and  humbly 
to  seek,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  a  <<  remedy  to  the  evils  which  our  own  misdeeda 
have  wrought"  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  Adamo  of  Andreini,  Eve  tempta 
Adam  to  suicide,  A.  iv.  S.  5.     Todd. 
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of  magnanimity  aa  a  reaolution  to  bear,  them,  and  submit  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.  Onr  author  has  therefore,  with 
great  delicacy,  represented  Eve  as  entertaining  this  thought,  and 
Adam  as  disapproving  it. 

We  ase,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  imaginaiy  persons,  or 
Death  and  Sin,  who  acta  laige  part  in  Uiis  book.  Such  beautiful 
extended  allegories  are  certainly  some  of  the  finest  compositions 
of  genius;  but,  as  I  have  before  observed,  are  not  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  an  heroick  poem.  This  of  Sin  and  Death  is  very 
exquisite  in  its  kind,  if  not  considered  as  a  part  of  such  a  work. 
The  truths  contained  in  it  are  so  clear  and  open,  that  I  shall  not 
lose  time  in  explaining  them;  but  shall  only  observe,  that  a 
reader,  who  knows  the  strength  of  the  English  tongue,'  will  be 
amazed  to  think  how  the  poet  could  find  such  apt  words  and 
phrases  to  describe  the  actions  of  those  two  imaginary  persons, 
and  particularly  in  that  part  where  Death  is  exhibited  as  forming 
a  bridge  over  the  chaos ;  a  work  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Milton. 

Since  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing more  at  large  of  such  shadowy  and  imaginary  persons  as  may 
be  introduced  mto  heroick  poems,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain 
myself  in  a  matter  which  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and  which  none  of 
the  criticks  have  treated  of.  It  is  certain.  Homer  and  Virgil  are 
full  of  imaginary  persons ;  who  are  very  beautiful  in  poetry,  when 
they  are  just  shown  without  being  engaged  in  any  series  of  action; 
Homer  indeed  represents  Sleep  as  a  person,  and  ascribes  a  short 
part  to  him  in  his  Iliad ;  but  we  must  consider,  that,  though  we 
now  regard  such  a  person  as  entirely  shadowy  and  unsubstantial, 
the  Heathens  made  statues  of  him,  placed  him  iu  their  temples, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  a  real  deity.  When  Homer  makes  use 
of  other  such  allegorical  persons,  it  is  only  in  short  expressions, 
which  convey  an  ordinary  thought  to  the  mind  in  the  most  pleasing 
manner,  and  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  poetical  phrases,  than 
all^orical  descriptions.  Instead  of  telling  us  that  men  naturally 
fiy  when  they  are  terrified,  he  introduces  the  persons  of  Flight 
and  Fear,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  inseparable  companions.  Instead 
of  saying  that  the  time  was  come  when  Apollo  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived his  recompence,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Hours  brought  him 
his  reward.  Instead  of  describing  the  eSects  whvch  Minerva's 
.£gis  produced  in  battle,  he  tells  us  that  the  brims  of  it  were 
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enccmipaased  by  TeROur,  Rout,  Discord,  Fury,  Prnsuit,  Mas* 
sacre,  and  Death.  In  the  same  figure  of  speaking  he  repres^its 
Victory  as  following  Diomedes ;  Discord  as  the  mother  of  fune- 
rals and  mourning ;  Venus  as  dressed  by  the  Graces;  Bellona  an 
wearing  terrour  and  consternation  Vke  a  garment.  I  might  give 
seyeral  other  instances  out  of  Homer,  as  well  as  a  great  many  out 
of  Vi]^.  Milton  has  likewise  yery  often  made  use  of  the  same 
way  of  speaking.  As  where  he  tells  us,  that  Victory  fiat  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Messiah,  when  he  marched  forth  i^;ainst  the 
rebel  Angels;  that,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  Hours  unbarred 
the  gates  of  light;  that  Discord  was  the  daughter  of  Sin«  Of 
the  same  nature  are  those  expressions,  where,  describing  the  sing- 
ing of  the  nig^tmgale,  he  adds,  ^'  Silence  w€U  pleated  ;**  and, 
upon  the  Messiah's  bidding  peace  to  the  chaos,  **  Confusum 
heard  his  voice/*  I  might  add  innumerable  instances  of  our 
po^s  writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.  It  is  ^ain,  that  these  I 
have  mentioned,  in  which  persons  of  an  imaginary  nature  are  in- 
troduced, are  such  short  allegories  as  are  not  designed  to  be  taken 
in  the  literal  sense,  but  only  to  conyey  particular  circumstances 
to  the  reader,  after  an  unusual  and  entertaining  manner.  But 
when  such  persons  are  introduced  as  principal  actors,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  aeries  of  adventures,  they  take  too  much  upon  them ; 
and  are  by  no  means  proper  for  an  heroick  poem,  whidi  ought  to 
appear  credible  in  its  principal  parts.  I  cannot  forbear  therefore 
thinking  that  Sin  and  Death  ^  are  as  improper  agents  m  a  work 


^  are  at  improper  agentt  <»  a  wurk  tfthu  natun,  &c.]  Yet^  as  doctor  Newtoo 
htt  obterred,  "  Bfflton  may  ntfaer  be  justiSed  lor  intzodadng  inch  imaginary 
beiagi  as  Sin  and  Death,  because  a  great  part  of  his  Poem  lies  in  the  invidUf 
nmrld,  and  such  fictitious  beings  may  better  hare  a  place  there ;  and  the  actions 
of  Sin  and  Death  are  at  least  as  probable  as  those  ascribed  to  the  good  or  evil 
Angels.  Besides,  as  Milton's  subject  necessarily  admitted  so  few  real  persons, 
he  was  in  a  manner  obliged  to  supply  that  defect  by  introdudng  imaginary  ones  ; 
and  the  characters  of  Sin  and  Death  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  die  hmts  and 
sketches,  which  are  given  of  them  in  Scripture.  The  Scripture  had  made  pci^ 
sons  of  them  before  in  several  places ;  only  the  Scripture  has  represented  them 
as  I  may  say  in  miniature,  and  he  has  drawn  them  in  their  full  length  and  pro- 
portions." He  has  also  exactly  followed  the  genealogy  of  Sin  and  Death,  as  de- 
scribed by  St.  James.  See  the  Note  on  Par,  Lott,  B.  ii.  648.  The  Poem,  there- 
ibic,  may  be  considered  as  free  from  the  imperfection  with  which  it  is  here 
charged.    Todd. 
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of  this  natme,  ag  Strength  and  Necessity  in  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  JEaAjhu,  who  lepiesented  those  two  peisons  nailing  down 
Plometheas  to  a  rock;  for  which  he  has  been  justly  c^isured  by 
the  greatest  criticks.  I  do  not  know  any  imaginary  person  made 
nse  of  in  a  moie  snUime  manner  of  thinking  than  tfiat  in  one  of 
the  piophetSy  who»  describmg  God  as  descending  from  Hearen 
and  visiting  the  sins  of  mankind^  adds  the  dreadful  circumstance, 
**  Before  him  went  the  Pestilence/*  It  is  certain,  this  imaginary 
peisoa  might  have  been  described  in  all  her  purple  qpots.  The 
Fever  might  have  marched  before  her,  Pain  might  have  stood  at 
her  light  hand,  Phrenzy  on  her  left,  and  Death  inher  rear.  She 
m^t  have  been  introduced  as  gliding  down  from  the  tail  of  a 
comet,  or  darted  from  the  earth  in  a  flash  of  ligfatnii^ :  She 
might  have  tainted  the  atmos^^ere  with  her  breath ;  the  very 
glaring  of  her  eyes  might  have  scattered  infection.  But  I  believe 
every  reader  w31  think,  that  in  such  suUime  writings  the  men- 
tioning of  her,  as  it  is  done  m  Scripture,  has  something  in  it  more 
just,  as  well  as  greats  than  all  that  the  most  fancifrd  poet  could 
have  bestowed  upon  her  in  the  richness  of  his  imagination. — 

Milton  has  shown  a  wonderful  art  in  describing  that  variety  of 
passions,  which  arose  in  our  first  parents  upon  the  breach  of  the 
ooaninandment  that  had  been  given  them.  We  see  them  gradu- 
ally passing  from  the  triitmph  of  their  guilt  through  remorse, 
shame,  despair,  contrition,  prayer,  and  hope,  to  a  perfect  and 
complete  repentance.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  booh  they  are 
represented  as  prostrating  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and 
watering  the  earth  with  their  t^ars ;  to  which  the  poet  joins  this 
beautifrd  circumstance,  that  they  offered  up  their'  penitential 
prayers,  on  the  very  place  where  their  Judge  appeared  to  them 
when  he  pronounced  their  sentence. 

There  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
where  Oedipus,  after  having  put  out  his  own  eyes,  instead  of 
breaking  his  neck  from  the  palace-battlements,  (which  frurnishes 
so  degant  an  entertainment  for  our  English  audience,)  desires 
that  he  may  be  conducted  to  mount  Cithseron,  in  order  to  end 
his  life  in  that  very  place  where  he  was  e^qposed  in  his  infroicy, 
and  where  he  shoukL  then  have  died,  had  the  will  of  his  parents 
been  executed. 

As  the  author  nev&  fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn  to  his  senti- 
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m^its,  he  describes  in  the  begiuung  of  the  eleventh  book  the 
acceptance  which  these  their  prayers  met  with,  in  a  short  alle- 
gory,  formed  upon  that  beautiful  passage  in  Holy  Writ :  **  And 
another  Angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar^  having  a  golden 
censer ;  and  there  wets  given  vnto  him.  nwch  incense^  that  he 
should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden 
altar,  which  was  before  the  throne :  And  the  smoke  of  the  tn- 
cense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up 
before  QodJ*  We  have  the  same  thought  expressed  a  second 
time  in  the  intercession  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  conceived  in  very 
emphatical  sentiments  and  expressions. 

Among  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture,  which  Milton  has  so 
finely  wrought  into  this  part  of  his  narration,  I  must  not  omit 
that  wherein  Exekiel,  speaking  of  the  Angels  who  appeared  to 
him  in  a  vision,  adds,  that  ^'  every  one  had  four  faces,  and  that 
their  whole  bodies,  and  their  backs,  and  their  hands,  and  their 
wings,  werefuU  of  eyes  round  about  J' — 

— —  "  The  cohort  br^ht 


^'  Of  watchful  Cherubim ;  four  faces  each 
'<  Had,  like  a  double  Janus,  all  their  shape 
"  Spangled  with  eyes — ^ 

The  assembling  of  all  the  Angels  in  Heaven  to  hear  the  solemn 
decree  passed  upon  Man,  is  represented  in  very  Uvely  ideas. 
The  Almighty  is  here  described  as  remembering  mercy  in  the 
midst  of  judgement,  and  commanding  Michael  to  deliver  hia 
message  in  the  mildest  terms,  lest  the  spirit  of  Man,  which  was 
already  broken  with  the  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery,  should 
fail  before  him. 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full  of  moving  sentiments* 
Upon  (heir  going  abroad  after  the  melancholy  night  which  they 
had  passed  together,  they  discover  the  lion  and  the  eaglepursuing, 
each  of  them,  their  prey  towards  the  eastern  gates  of  Paradise. 
There  is  a  double  beauty  m  this  incident,  not  only  as  it  presents 
great  and  just  omens,  which  are  always  agreeable  in  poetry,  but 
as  it  expresses  that  enmity  which  was  now  produced  in  the  ani- 
mal creation.  The  poet  to  show  the  like  changes^in  nature^  as 
well  as  to  grace  his  fable  with  a  noble  prodigy,  represents  the  sun 
in  an  eclipse.    This  particular  incident  has  likewise  a  fine  effect 
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upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  m  regard  to  what  foltows ; 
for,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  is  under  an  eclipse,  a  bright 
cloud  descends  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  heavens,  fiHed  with 
a  host  of  Angels,  and  more  luminous  than  the  sun  itself.  The 
whole  theatre  of  nature  is  darkened,  that  this  glorious  machine 
may  appear  in  all  its  lustre  and  magnificence. 

I  need  not  observe  how  properiy  this  author,  who  always  suits 
his  parts  to  the  actors  whom  he  introduces,  has  employed  Mi- 
chael in  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise.  The 
Archangel  on  this  occasion  neither  appears  in  his  proper-shape, 
nor  in  that  familiar  manner  with  which  Raphael,  the.  sociable 
Spkit,  entertained  the  Father  of  mankind  before  the  Fall.  His 
person,  his  port,  and  behaviour,  are  suitable  to  a  spirit  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  are  exquisitely  described. 

'  Eve's  complamt,  upon  hearing  that  she  was  to  be  removed 
from  the  garden  of  Paradise,  is  wonderfully  beautiful :  The  sen- 
timents are  not  only  proper  to.the  subject,  but  have  something  in 
them  particukxly  soft  and  womanish. 

Adam's  speech  abounds  with  thoughts  which  are  equally 
moving,  but  of  a  more  masculine  and  elevated  turn.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  sublime  and  poetical  than  the  paass^  ia 
it,  from  ver.  315  to  ver.  333. 

>  Mi9^9  eomplabU,  frc.]  Mr.  Thyer  obserres,  that,  to  the  remark  of  Addison 
upon  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  Bre't  complaint,  may  be  added  **  the  fine 
contrast  which  there  ia  betwixt  that  and  Adam's  sorrow,  which  was  silent  and 
thongfatftil,  as  Eve's  was  loud  and  hasty ;  both  consistent  with  the  different  cha- 
racters of  the  sexes,  which  Milton  has  indeed  kept  up  with  great  exactneaa 
through  the  whole  Poem." 

Bat  this  passage  is  also  heightened  by  the  poet's  rhetorical  art ;  and  has  been 
nodced,  in  tUs  impressiTe  pohit  of  view,  by  Dr.  Beattie:  *'  Pierced  to  the  heart 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  the  garden  of  Eden,  Eve,  in  ail  the  violence  of  ungo- 
vernable sorrow,  breaks  forth  into  a  pathetick  apottrophe  to  Paradise,  to  the 
flowers  she  had  reared,  and  the  nuptial  bower  she  had  adorned.  Adam  makes 
no  address  to  the  walks,  the  trees,  or  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  the  loss  whereof 
dSd  not  so  much  afflict  him ;  but,  in  his  reply  to  the  Archangel,  expresses,  wUk" 
mtafigwre,\aB  regret  for  being  banished  from  a  pku«  where  he  had  so  often  been 
honoured  with  a  maniiSestation  of  the  Divine  Presence.  The  use  of  the  apoa- 
trophe  in  the  one  case,  and  the  omission  of  it  in  the  other,  not  only  gives  a  bean- 
tifnl  variety  to  the  style,  but  also  marks  the  superiour  elevadon  and  composure 
of  mmd,  by  whidi  the  poet  had  all  along  distinguished  the  character  of  Adam." 
JBfsoy  011  Foefry  md  Mutiek,  sect  iii.    ToDO. 
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The  Angel  afterwa^  leads  Adam  to  the  highest  moimt  of 
Paradiae,  and  lays  before  him  a  whole  hemisphere,  as  a  proper 
stage  for  those  visions  which  were  to  be  represented  on  it.  I 
have  before  observed  how  the  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is  in  many 
particulars  greater  than  that  of  the  lUad  or  JEneid.  Virgil's 
herOy  in  the  last  of  these  pdems,  is  entertained  with  a  sight  of  all 
those  who  are  to  descend  from  him ;  but,  though  that  episode  is 
justly  admired  as  one  of  the  noblest  designs  in  tiie  whole  ^neidf 
every  one  must  allow  that  this  of  Milton  is  of  a  much  higher 
nature.  Adam's  vision  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  tribe  of 
mankind,  but  extends  to  the  whole  species. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes  of  all  his  sons  and 
daughters,  the  first  objects  he  is  presented  with  exhibit  to  hhn 
the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which  is  drawn  together  with  much 
closeness  and  propriety  of  expression.  That  curiosity  and  natural 
honour,  which  arise  in  Adam  at  the  sight  of  the  first  dying  man, 
are  touched  with  great  beauty,  ver.  462,  &e. 

The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the  image  of  death  in  agreat 
variety  of  appearances.  The  Angel,  to  give  him  a  general  idea 
of  those  effects  which  his  guilt  had  brought  upon  his  posterity, 
places  before  him  a  large  hospital  or  lazar-house,  filled  with  per- 
sons lying  under  aU  kinds  of  mortal  diseases.  How  finely  has 
the  poet  told  us  that  the  sick  persons  languished  under  lingering 
and  incurable  distempers,  by  an  apt  and  judicious  use  of  such 
imaginary  Beings  as  those  I  have  before  mentioned,  ver.  489,  &c. 
The  passion,  which  likewise  rises  in  Adam  on  this  occasion  is 
very  natural,  ver.  494,  &c.  The  discourse  between  the  Angel 
and  Adam,  which  follows,  abounds  with  noble  morals. 

As  there  is  nothmg  more  delightful  in  poetry,  than  a  contrast 
and  opposition  in  incidents,  the  author,  after  this  melancholy 
prospect  of  death  and  sickness,  raises  up  a  scene  of  mirth,  love, 
and  jollity.  The  secret  pleasure  that  steals  into  Adam's  heart,  as 
he  is  intent  upon  this  vision,  is  imagined  with  great  delicacy.  I 
must  not  omit  the  description  of  the  loose  female  troop,  who  se- 
duced the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  called  in  Scripture : 

^^  For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st,  that  seem'd 
^*  Of  goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 
"  Yet  empty  of  all  good,"  &c. 
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The  nexX  viaon  is  of  a  quite  contrary  iiataie«  and  filled  with 
the  hononn  of  war.  Adam,  at  the  sight  of  it,  melts  into  tears ; 
and  bleaks  oat  into  that  passionate  speech,  ver.  675,  Ac.  Mil- 
tai,  to  keep  up  an  agre^Me  variety  in  his  visionsy  after  having 
raised  in  the  mind  of  his  reader  the  several  ideas  of  terrour  which 
are  conformable  to  the  description  of  war,  passes  on  to  those 
softer  images  of  triumphs  and  festivals,  in  that  vision  of  lewdness 
and  luxury  which  ushers  in  the  Flood. 

As  it  is  visible  that  the  poet  had  his  eye  upon  Ovid's  account 
of  the  universal  deluge,  the  reader  may  observe  with  how  much 
judgement  he  has  avoided  every  thing  that  is  redundant  or  puerile 
in  th^  Latin  poet.  Wedo  not  here  see  the  wolf  swimming  among 
the  sheep,  or  any  of  those  wanton  imaginations,  which  Seneca 
firand  fault  with,  as  unbecoming  the  great  catastrophe  of  Nature. 
If  our  poet  has  imitated  that  verse  in  which  Ovid  tells  us  that  there 
was  nothing  but  sea,  and  that  this  sea  had  no  shore  to  it,  he  has 
not  set  the  thought  in  such  a  light  as  to  mcur  the  censure  which 
criticks  have  passed  upon  it  The  latter  part  of  that  verse  in 
Ovid  is  idle  and  superfluous,  but  just  and  beautiful  in  Milton : 

^  J«nque  mare  et  tellus  nullum  disctimen  habebant, 
'*  Nil  nisi  pontus  erat,  deerant  quoque  littora  ponto/' 


'*  Sea  covered  sea. 


**  Sea  without  shore — ** 

In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  description  does  not  forestal 
the  latter.  How  much  more  great  and  solemn  on  this  occasion 
is  that  which  follows  in  our  English  poet ; 

"  And  in  their  palaces, 

**  Where  luxury  late  re^'d,  sea-monsters  whelp'd 
"  And  stabled—" 

than  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  told  that  the  sea-calves  lay  in 
those  places  where  the  goats  wiere  used  to  browse  I  The  r«uler 
may  find  several  other  paraUel  passages  in  the  Latin  and  English 
description  of  the  deluge,  wherein  our  poet  has  visibly  the  ad- 
vants^.  The  sky's  being  overcharged  with  clouds,  the  descend- 
ing of  the  rains,  the  rising  of  the  seas,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
rambow,  are  such  descriptions  as  every  one  must  take  notice  of. 
The  circumstance  relating  to  Paradise  is  finely  ims^ed,  and 
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suitable  to  the  opinionsof  many  learned  authors,  ver.  829,  &c. 
The  transition  which  the  poet  makes,  from  the  vision  of  the  de^ 
luge,  to  the  concern  it  occasioned  in  Adam,  is  exquisitely  grace- 
ful, and  copied  after  Virgil,  though  the  first  thought  it  introduces 
is  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Ovid,  ver.  754,  &c. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  quotations  out  of  the 
eleventh  book  of  Paradise  Losty  because  it  is  not  generally 
reckoned  among  the  most  shining  books  of  this  Poem ;  for 
which  reason  the  reader  might  be  apt  to  overlook  those  many 
passages  in  it  which  deserve  our  admiration.  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  are  indeed  buUt  upon  that  single  circumstance  of  the  re- 
moval of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise ;  but,  though  this  is  not 
in  itself  so  great  a  subject  as  that  in  most  ^of  the  foregoing  books, 
it  is  extended  and  diversified  with  so  many  surprising  incidents 
and  pleasing  episodes,  that  these  two  last  books  can  by  no  means 
be  looked  upon  as  unequal  parts  of  this  divine  Poem.  I  must 
further  add,  that,  had  not  Milton  represented  our  first  parents  as 
driven  out  of  Paradise,  his  Fall  of  Man  would  not  have  been  com- 
plete, and  consequently  his  action  would  have  been  imperfect.-— 

Milton,  after  having  represented  in  vision  the  history  of  man- 
kind to  the  first  great  period  of  nature,  dispatches  the  remaining 
part  of  it  in  narration.  He  has  devised  a  very  handsome  reason 
for  the  Angel's  proceedmg  with  Adam  after  this  manner ;  though, 
doubtless,  the  true  reason  was  the  difficulty  which  the  poet  would 
have  found  to  have  shadowed  out  so  mixed  and  complicated  a 
story  in  visible  objects.  I  could  wish,  however,  that  the  author 
had  done  it,  whatever  pains  it  might  have  cost  him.  To  give  my 
opinion  freely,  I  think  that  the  eithibiting  part  of  the  history  of 
mankind  in  vision,  and  part  in  narrative,  is  as  if  an  history-^nter 
should  put  in  colours  one  half  of  his  subject,  and  write  down  the 
remaining  part  of  it  ^  If  Milton's  Poem  flags  any  where,  it  is  in 

»  y3aiMt  Pom  JIagt  my  where,  U  it  m  thimanration  s]  'MfwehaTean 
eye  only  to  poetidc  decoration/'  says  Mr.  Thyer,  *'  the  remark  is  Just;  but  if 
we  view  it  in  another  light,  and  consider  in  how  shoKa  compass  he  has  com- 
prised, and  with  what  strength  and  clearness  he  has  eaqpressed,  the  various 
actings  of  Ch>d  towards  mankind,  and  the  most  sublime  and  deep  truths  both  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  theology ;  it  must  excite  no  lesb  admiradon  in  the 
mind  of  an  attentive  reader,  than  the  more  sprightly  scenes  of  love  and  inno- 
cence in  Eden,  or  the  more  turbulent  ones  of  angelick  war  in  Heaven.    This 
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this  narration ;  where  in  some  places  the  author  has  been  so 
attentive  to  his  divinity,  that  he  has  neglected  his  poetry.  The 
nanration,  however,  rises  very  happily  on  several  occasions,  where 
the  subject  is  capable  of  poetical  ornaments,  as  particularly  in  the 
confusion  which  he  describes  among  the  builders  of  Babel,  and  in 
his  diort  sketch  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  The  storm  of  hail  and 
fire,  and  the  darkness  that  overspread  the  land  for  three  days,  are 
described  with  great  strength.  The  beautiful  passage,  which 
foUowB,  is  raised  upon  noble  hints  in  Scripture : 

**  Thus  with  ten  wounds 

'^  The  river-dragon  tam*d  at  length  submits 
f  ^  To  let  his  sojourners  depart,''  &c. 

The  river-dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the  crocodile,  which  inhabits 
the  Nile,  from  whence  Egypt  derives  her  plenty.  This  allusion 
is  taken  from  that  sublime  passage  in  Ezekiel ;  **  Thus  saith  the 
Lard  Ood^  Behold  1  am  against  tliee,  Pharaoh  hing  ofEgypt^ 
the  great  dragon  that  lyeth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which 
hath  said.  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  my- 
self.**    Milton  has  given  us  another  very  noble  Wd  poetical 

contriTanoe  of  Miltoo's  to  introdace  into  hb  Poem  ao  many  things  potterior  to 
the  time  of  actbn  fixed  in  his  first  plan,  by  a  Tisiooary  prophetick  relation  of 
them,  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  common,  with  oar  author,  to  Virgil  and  most  epick 
poets  ainoe  bis  time;  bat  there  is  oiie  thing  to  be  observed  dngular  in  our  En^ 
lish  poet,  whicfa  is,  that  whereas  they  have  all  done  it  principally,  if  not  whoUy, 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  complimenting  their  own  country  and  firiends,  he  baa 
not  the  least  mention  of,  or  firiendly  allusion  to,  his." — ^With  deference  to  pre- 
ceding opinions,  it  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Milton  has  not  entirely  omitted 
to  bestow  poetical  decoration  on  the  conclusion  of  his  divine  Poem ;  that  the 
twelfth  book  can  boast  a  variety  of  elegant  numbert,  and  a  most  judidous  sdec- 
tion  of  words.  The  exhilnting  part  of  the  history  of  mankind  in  vision,  and  part 
in  narrate,  is  not  perhi^  exactly  snl^ect  to  the  censure  of  Mr.  Addison.  It 
should  be  remembered  not  only  that  the  Angel  artfully  assigns  the  reason  for 
discontinuing  the  vision,  and  introdudng  the  narration : 

— — ^^— ^—  "  I  perceive 
«  Thy  mortal  sight  to  fiul ;  objects  divine 
'*  Mutt  needt  impair  and  weary  human  tente — " 
but  also  that  many  drcumstanoes  in  the  narration,  which  succeeds,  were  not 
capable  of  being  represented  to  the  sight    And  thus  the  reader  may  admire  the 
Judgement  with  which  Milton  planned,  as  well  as  the  perspicuity  with  which  he 
has  arranged,  the  concluding  parts  of  Paradi$e  Lott,    Todd. 
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image  m  the  same  description,  which  is  copied  almoet  word  for 
word  out  of  the  history  of  Moses : 

'*  All  night  he  will  pursue,  but  his  approach 

**  Darkness  defends  between  tfll  morning  watch  ;*'  &c. 

As  the  principal  design  of  this  episode  was  to  give  Adam  an 
idea  of  the  Holy  Person  who  was  to  reinstate  human  nature  in 
that  happiness  and  perfection  from  which  it  had  fallen,  the  poet 
confines  himself  to  the  line  of  Abraham,  from  whence  t£e  Mes- 
siah was  to  descend.  The  Angel  is  described  as  seeing  the  pa- 
triarch actually  travdling  towards  the  Land  of  Promise,  which 
gi?es  a  particular  liveliness  to  this  part  of  the  narration,  from  ver. 
128tover.  140. 

As  Virgil's  vision  in  the  sixth  JEneid  probably  gave  Milton  the 
hint  of  this  whole  episode,  the  last  line  is  a  translation  of  that 
verse  where  Anchises  mentions  the  names  of  places,  which  they 
were  to  bear  hereafter. 

'<  Hmc  turn  nomma  erwit,  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  terrteJ* 

The  poet  has  very  finely  represented  the  joy  and  gladness  of 
heart  which  rises  in  Adam  upon  his  discovery  of  the  Messiah. 
As  he  sees  his  day  at  a  distance  through  types  and  shadows,  he 
rejoices  in  it ;  but  when  he  finds  the  redemption  of  man  com- 
pleted, and  Paradise  again  renewed,  he  breaks  forth  in  rapture 
and  transport ; 

"  0  Goodness  infinite,  Goodness  immense ! 
"  That  all  this  good  of  evil  shaU  produce,'^  &c. 

I  have  before  hinted,  that  an  heroick  poem,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  best  criticks,  ought  to  end  happily,  and  leave  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  after  having  conducted  it  trough  many 
doubts  and  fears,  sorrows  and  disquietudes,  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity and  satisfaction^  Milton's  fable,  which  had  so  many 
other  qualifications  to  recommend  it,  was  deficient  in  this  par- 
ticular. It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the  poet  has*  shown  a  most 
exquisite  judgement,  as  well  as  the  finest  invention,  by  finding 
out  a  method  to  supply  this  natural  defect  in  his  subject.  Ac- 
cordingly he  leaves  the  Adversary  of  mankind,  in  the  last  view 
which  he  gives  of  him,  under  the  lowest  state  of  mortification  and 
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disappointment.  We  see  him  chewing  ashes,  grovelling  in  the 
dusty  and  loaden  with  supernumerary  pains  and  torments.  On 
the  contraiy,  our  two  first  parents  are  comforted  by  dreams  and 
visionS)  cheered  with  promises  of  salvation,  and,  in  a  manner, 
raised  to  a  greater happmess,  than  that  which  they  had  forfeited: 
In  short,  Satan  is  represented  miserable  in  the  height  of  his  tri- 
umphs, and  Adam  triumphant  in  the  height  of  misery. 

Milton's  Poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  last  speeches  of  Adam 
and  the  Archangel  are  full  of  moral  and  instructive  sentiments* 
The  sleep  that  fell  upon  Eve,  and  the  effects  it  had  m  quietmg 
the  disorders  of  her  mind,  produce  the  same  kind  of  consolation 
in  the  reader;  who  cannot  peiuse  the  last  beautiful  speech,  idiich 
is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  mankind,  without  a  secret  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  Poem, 
rise  in  a  most  glorious  blaze  of  poetical  images  and  expressions. 

Heliodorus  in  his  Ethiopicks  acquaints  us,  that  the  motion  of 
the  gods  differs  fix>m  that  of  mortals ;  as  the  former  do  not  stir 
thdr  feet,  or  proceed  step  by  step,  but  slide  over  the  surface  of 
the  eaith  by  an  unifonn  swimming  of  the  whole  body.  The 
seader  may  observe  with  how  poetical  a  description  Milton  has 
attributed  the  same  kind  of  motion  to  the  Angels  who  were  to 
take  possession  of  Paradise,  ver.  629,  &c 

The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the  following  passage,  by 
seflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Angel,  who,  in  Holy  Writ,  has 
the  conduct  of  Lot  and  his  family.  The  circumstances  drawn 
from  that  relation  are  very  gracefully  made  use  of  on  this  occa- 
wm,  ver.  637,  &c. 

The  scene  which  our  first  parents  are  surprised  with,  upon  their 
looking  back  on  Paradise,  wonderfully  strikes  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation ;  as  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  tears  they  shed 
on  that  occasion,  ver.  641,  &c. 

If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest  alteration  in  this 
divine  work,  *  I  should  think  the  Poem  would  end  better  with  the 
passage  here  quoted,  than  with  the  two  verses  which  follow : 

^'  They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
'^  Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way." 

»  I  i^utdd  think  ike  Poem  loaM  end  better  Stc.^  The  criticlu  are  divided  on 
thu  p<nnt.    See  the  Notes  on  B.  zii.  648.    Todd. 
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These  two  verses,  though  they  have  thdr  beauty,  fall  very 
tniich  below  die  foregoing  passage,  and  renew  in  the  mind  of  the 
leader  that  anguish  which  was  pretty  well  laid  by  that  considera- 
tion; 

^  The  world  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose 
**  Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide/' 

The  number  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is  equal  to  those  of 
the  Mneid.  Our  author  in  his  first  edition  had  divided  his  Poem 
into  ten  books,  but  afterwards  broke  the  seventh^  and  the  eleventh, 
each  of  them  into  two  differ^t  books,  by  the  help  of  some  small 
additions.  This  second  division  was  made  with  great  judgement, 
Bfe  any  one  may  see  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  it  It 
was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  such  a  chimerical  beauty  as  that 
of  resembling  Virgil  in  this  particular,  but  for  the  more  just  and 
regular  disposition  of  this  great  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossu,  and  many  of  the  criticks  who 
have  written  since  his  time,  will  not  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find 
out  the  particular  moral  which  is  inculcated  in  Paradise  Lost* 
Though  I  can  by  no  means  think  with  the  last-mentioned  French 
author,  that  an  epick  writer  first  of  all  pitches  upon  a  certain 
moral,  as  the  ground-work  and  foundation  of  his  poem,  and  after* 
wards  finds  out  a  story  to  it :  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
no  just  heroick  poem  ever  was  or  can  be  made,  from  whence  one 
great  moml  may  not  be  deduced.  That,  which  reigns  in  Milton, 
is  the  most  universal  and  most  useful  that  can  be  imagmed :  It  is 
in  short  this.  That  obedience  to  the  Will  of  Ood  makes  men 
happy^  and  that  disobedience  makes  them  miserable.  This  is 
visibly  the  moral  of  the  principal  fable,  which  turns  upon  Adam 
and  Eve,  who  continued  in  Paradise,  while  they  kept  the  com- 
mand that  was  given  them,  and  were  driven  out  of  it  as  soon  as 
they  had  transgressed.  This  is  likewise  th^  moral  of  the  principal 
episode,  which  shows  us  how  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Angels 
fell  from  their  state  of  bliss,  and  were  cast  into  Hell  upon  their 
disobedience.  Besides  this  great  mcHral,  which  maybe  looked 
upon  as  the  soul  of  the  fable,  there  are  an  infinity  of  under  morals 
which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  several  parts  of  the  Poem ;  and 
which  makes  this  work  more  useful,  and  instructive,  than  any 
other  poem  in  any  language. 
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Those  who  have  criticised  on  the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad^  and 
JSneidy  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fix  the  number  of 
months  and  days  contained  in  the  action  of  each  of  those  poems* 
If  any  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  examine  this  particular  in 
Hilton,  ^  he  will  find  that  from  Adam's  first  appearance  in  the 
fourth  book,  to  his  expulsion  from  Paradise  in  the  twelfth,  the 
author  reckons  ten  days.  As  for  that  part  of  the  action  which  is 
described  in  the  three  first  books,  as  it  does  not  pass  within  the 
regions  of  nature,  I  have  before  observed  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
any  caksolations  of  time. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  a  work,  which  does  an 
honour  to  the  English  nation.  I  have  taken  a  general  view  of  it 
under  these  lour  heads,  ?  the  fable,  the  characters,  the 


•  ht  wiU  Ihd  ftc.]  See  the  miimte  acoount  of  the  action,  in  a  preceding 
Note. 

^  thefabk,  the  duwaeterSf  the  tentknenief  and  the  lanouaoe.]  There  ii  yet 
a  beauty  m  Milton's  language,  of  which  little  notice  has  been  taken  by 
Addison ;  and  of  which  (although  these  ornaments  are  more  frequent  in  his 
earfier  poems)  there  are  many  examples  in  the  Paradite  Lost :  I  mean  his  com- 
pound epithets;  auch  as  *'  tky-Oncttit^d  gnnn,"— «  table-^tetted  Night,** 
^**kMimu  waning  champions,"-^"  tugki-wariUitg  bird,''— «  looe^ldbem-^d 
song,"  &c  See  many  more  in  Peck's  Memmn  rf  MUtom^  1740,  pp.  117,  &c 
Addisoa  cites  only  **  hell-doomed,**  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few  re- 
marks respecting  these  combinations  of  words.  They  abound  in  our  elder 
poetry,  and  are  often  remarkably  significant  and  happy.  Spenser  and  Shaks- 
peare  aJRuid  many  beautiAil  instances.  In  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  there  is 
scarady  a  page  in  which  a  compound  epithet  may  not  be  found.  Dr.  Warton 
has  censured  this  immoderate  use  of  them  in  Sylvester.  Yet  there  are  many 
epitlieti  of  great  merit  in  this  voluminous  author ;  and  with  which  Milton  appears 
to  have  been  pleased;  such  as  **  love-darting  eyn," — "  fiowery-mantUd 
eavth,"— «  moaOt-tUding  floods,"  &c.  Browne,  in  his  Britannia's  PastonOs, 
elegantly  calls  the  Morning  <*  HUy-handed :"  Other  decorations  of  this  kind 
may  be  ibnnd  in  liis  poems.  Drayton  seems  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of 
compounds ;  for,  in  his  fifty-third  Sonnet  alone,  there  occur  the  "  siher-eanded 
shore," — the  "  neetar-dropping  showers," — ^the  **  myrrhe-hreatldng  sephyr,'* 
and  the  **  dew-impearied  flowers."  From  Hall's  Satires,  from  the  poetry  of 
Daniel,  Drammond,  Wither,  and  Crashaw,  many  compounds  of  ifine  effect 
might  be  extracted.  Compound  epithets  indeed  were  so  much  in  foshfon, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  tiiey  were  often  admitted 
into  proae.  Thus  in  Stafford's  Niohet  or  Hit  Age  of  Teares,  1611,  p.  9, 
•peaking  of  immodest  women,  "  whatsoeuer  their  lust-darting  eyes  shall  seise 
vpon:"  Again,  speaking  of  a  lady's  mouth,  *'  those  lippes,  tbe  purple  porters 

VOL.  II.  g 
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fiENTiM^NTS,  and  the  language.  I  have,  in  the  next  place, 
spoken  of  the  censures  which  our  author  may  incur  under  each 
of  these  heads ;  of  which  I  might  have  enlarged  the  number,  if  I 
had  been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so  ungrateful  a  subject.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  severest  reader  will  not  find  any  little  fault  in 
heroick  poetry,  which  this  author  has  fallen  into,  that  does  not 
come  under  one  of  those  heads  among  which  I  have  distributed 
his  several  blemishes. 

After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradise  Losty  I  could 
not  think  it  sufficient  to  have  celebrated  this  Poem  in  the  whole, 
without  descending  to  particulars.  I  have,  therefore,  endea- 
voured not  only  to  prove  that  the  Poem  is  beautiful  in  general, 
but  to  point  out  its  particular  beauties,  and  to  determine  wherein 
they  consist.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  some  passages 
are  beautiful  by  being  sublime,  others  by  being  soft,  others  by 
being  natural ;  which  of  them  are  recommended  by  the  passion, 
which  by  the  moral,  which  by  the  sentiment,  and  which  by  the 
expression.  I  have  likewfse  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  genius 
of  the  poet  shines  by  a  happy  invention,  a  distant  allusion,  or  a 
judicious  imitation ;  how  he  has  copied  or  improved  Homer  or 
Virgil,  and  raises  his  own  imaginations  by  the  use  which  he  has 
made  of  several  poetical  passages  in  Scripture.  I  might  have 
inserted  also  several  passages  of  Tasso^  which  our  author  has  imi- 
tated ;  but,  as  I  do  not  look  upon  Tasso  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher, 
I  would  not  perplex  my  reader  with  such  quotations,  as  might  do 
more  honour  to  the  Italian  than  the  English  poet.  In  short,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  particularize  those  innumerable  kinds  of 
beauty,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  but  which  are 
essential  to  poetry ;  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  works  of 
this  great  author*.     Addison. 


to  that  cmraU-paued  palace,"  p.  122 ;    an  epithet,  which   Milton  has  differ- 
ently applied  in  Conuu,  v.  886.     Many  other  instances  might  be  given. 

Todd. 

*  The  preceding  critidsm  may  be  found  in  eighteen  Papers  in  The  Spectator  i 
I  liave  here  formed  them  into  a  Preliminary  Discourse;  to  which  I  add,  from 
Papers  in  The  Rambler,  (which  seem  to  have  been  intended  by  Dr.  Johnson  as 
a  Supplement  to  Addison's  illustration  of  the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sen- 
timents, and  the  language,)  a  criticism  on  the  versification. 

Two  passages  of  uncommon  beauty  and  excellence  ha^e  escaped  the  notice  of 
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Addison :  I  mean  the  speech  of  Satan  in  the  ninth  book,  ver.  9%  &c.  which  ex- 
hibits perhaps  the  finest  traits  of  character  in  the  whole  Poem :  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  same  Infernal  Being,  in  the  tenth  book,  after  Eve  has  been  seduced, 
changing  his  shape  to  observe  the  sequel;  flying 'when  he  beholds  the  Son  of 
God  descend  to  judge  our  first  parents ;  returning  afterwards,  and  listeniag  to 
their  sad  discourse ;  and  thence  gathering  his  own  doom*    Todd. 
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One  of  the  ancients  has  observed,  that  the  burthen  of  govern- 
ment is  encreased  upon  princes  by  the  virtues  of  their  immediate 
predecessours.  It  is,  indeed,  always  dangerous  to  be  placed  in  a 
share  of  unavoidable  comparison  with  excellence ;  and  the  danger 
is  still  greater  when  that  excellence  is  consecrated  by  death,  when 
envy  and  interest  cease  to  act  against  it,  and  those  passions  by 
which  it  was  at  first  vilified  and  opposed  now  stand  in  the  de- 
fence, and  turn  their  vehemence  against  honest  emulation. 

He,  that  succeeds  a  celebrated  writer,  has  the  same  difficulties 
to  encounter :  He  stands  under  the  shade  6f  exalted  merit,  and 
is  hindered  from  rising  to  his  natural  height,  by  the  interception 
of  those  beams  which  should  invigorate  and  quicken  him.  He 
applies  to  that  attention  which  is  already  engaged,  and  unwilling 
to  be  drawn  off  from  certain  satisfaction ;  or  perhaps  to  an  atten- 
tion akeady'  wearied,  and  not  to  be  recalled  to  the  same  object. 

«  Dr.  Warton  is  jiutly  surprised,  that  Pope  should  notice  two  great  masters  of 
▼ERSiFiCATioM,  Waller  and  Dryden,  and  yet  omit  die  name  of  Blilton.  **  What ! 
did  Milton  contribute  nothing  to  the  harmony  and  extent  of  our  language  Y — 
Surely  his  verses  vary,  and  reamnd  as  muchf  and  display  as  much  majesty  and 
energy,  as  any  that  can  be  found  in  Dryden."  See  Essay  en  Pope,  vol.  iL 
pb  351,  e^t  1782.  I  shall  enlarge  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson  by  occasion- 
ally introducing  other  opinions  respecting  Milton's  Versification  ;  together 
with  various  prooft,  that  the  poet's  **  skill  in  harmony  was  not  less  than  his  in- 
vention or  his  learning."    Todd. 
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One  of  the  old.  poets  congratulates  himself  that  he  has  the  un- 
trodden regions  of  Parnassus  before  him,  and  that  his  garland 
will  be  gathered  from  plantations  which  no  writer  had  yet  culled. 
But  the  imitator  treads  a  beaten  walk ;  and,  with  all  his  dili- 
gence, can  only  hope  to  find  a  few  flowers  or  branches  untouched 
by  his  predecessour ;  the  refuse  of  contempt,  or  the  omissions  of 
negligence.  The  Macedonian  conquerour,  when  he  was  once 
invited  to  hear  a  man  that  sung  like  a  n^htingale,  replied  with 
contempt,  that  he  had  heard  the  nightingale  herself;  and  the 
same  treatment  must  every  man  expect,  whose  praise  is,  that  he 
imitates  another. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  discouraging  reflections,  I  am  about 
to  offer  to  the  reader  some  observations  upon  Paradise  Lost ;  and 
hope,  that,  however  I  may  fall  below  the  illustrious  writer  who 
has  so  long  dictated  to  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  my  at- 
tempt may  not  be  wholly  useless.  There  are,  in  every  age,  new 
enours  to  be  rectified,  and  new  prejudices  to  be  opposed.  False 
taste  is  also  busy  to  mislead  those  that  are  entering  upon  the 
regions  of  learning ;  and  the  traveller,  uncertain  of  his  ivay,  and 
forsaken  by  the  sun,  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  fainter  orb  arise  on 
the  horizon,  that  may  rescue  him  from  total  darkness,  though 
with  weak  and  borrowed  lustre. 

Addison,  though  he  has  considered  this  Poem  under  most  of 
the  general  topicks  of  criticism,  has  barely  touched  upon  the 
VERSIFICATION ;  uot  probably  because  he  thought  the  art  of 
numbers  unworthy  of  his  notice,  for  he  knew  with  how  minute 
attention  the  ancient  criticks  considered  the  disposition  of  sylla- 
bles, and  had  himself  given  hopes  of  some  metrical  observations 
upon  the  great  Roman  poet ;  but  being  the  first  who  undertook 
to  display  the  beauties,  and  pomt  out  the  defects,  of  Milton,  he 
had  many  objects  at  once  before  him,  and  passed  willingly  over 
those  which  were  most  barren  of  ideas,  and  required  labour  rather 
than  genius. 

Yet  versification,  or  the  art  of  modulating  his  numbers,  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  a  poet.  Every  other  power  by  which 
the  understanding  is  enlightened,  or  the  imagination  enchanted, 
may  be  exercised  in  prose.  But  the  poet  has  this  peculiar  su- 
periority, that,  to  all  the  powers  which  the  perfection  of  every 
other  composition .  can  require,  he  adds  the  faculty  of  joining 
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musick  with  reason,  and  of  acting  at  once  upon  the  senses  and 
the  passions.  I  suppose  there  are  few  who  do  not  feel  themselves 
touched  by  poetical  melody,  and  who  will  not  confess  that  they 
are  more  or  less  moved  by  the  same  thoughts,  as  they  are  con- 
veyed by  different .  sounds ;  and  more  affected  by  the  same  words 
in  one  order,  than  in  another.  The  perception  of  harmony  is 
indeed  conferred  upon  men  in  degrees  very  unequal ;  but  there 
are  none  who  do  not  perceive  it,  or  to  whom  a  regular  series  of 
proportionate  sounds  cannot  give  delight. 

In  treating  on  the  versification  of  Milton,  I  am  de* 
sirous  to  be  generally  understood,  and  shall  therefore  studiously 
decline  the  dialect  of  grammarians ;  though,  indeed,  it  is  always 
difficult,  and  sometimes  scarcely  possible,  to  deliver  the  precept^ 
of  an  art  without  the  terms  by  which  the  peculiar  ideas  of  that 
art  are  expressed,  and  which  had  not  been  invented  but  because 
the  language,  already  in  use,  was  insufficient.  If  therefore  I  shall 
sometimes  seem  obscure,  may  it  be  imputed  to  this  voluntary  in- 
terdiction, and  to  a  desire  of  avoiding  that  offence  which  is  always 
given  by  unusual  words. 

The  heroick  measure  of  the  English  language  may  be  properly 
considered  as  pure  or  mixed.  It  is  pure,  when  the  accent  rests 
upon  every  second  syllable  through  the  whole  line : 

*^  Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate, 

"  But  wh6  can  be&r  th*  approach  of  certain  fate.'** 

Dryden. 

"  Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
'*  His  constant  lamp,  and  w&ves  his  purple  wings, 
**  Reigns  here  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
"  Of  hdrlots,  16veless,  joyless,  iinende&r'd." 

Milton, 

The  accent  may  be  observed  in  the  second  line  of  Dryden,  and 
in  the  second  and  fourth  of  Milton,  to  repose  upon  every  second 
syllable. 

The  repetition  of  this  sound  or  percussion  at  equal  times,  is 
the  most  complete  harmony  of  which  a  single  verse  is  capable^ 
and  should  therefore  be  exactly  kept  in  distichs,  and  generally  In 
the  last  line  of  a  paragraph,  that  the  ear  may  rest  without  any 
^nse  of  imperfection. 
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But,  to  preserve  the  series  of  sounds  untransposed  in  a  long 
composition,  is  not  only  very  difficult,  but  tiresome  and  disg;ust- 
ing ;  for  we  are  soon  wearied  with  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  same  cadence.  Necessity  has  therefore  enforced  the  mixed 
measure,  in  which  some  variation  of  the  accents  is  allowed :  This, 
though  it  always  injures  the  harmony  of  the  line  considered  by 
itself^  yet  compensates  the  loss  by  relieving  us  from  the  continued 
tyranny  of  the  same  sound ;  and  makes  us  more  sensible  of  the 
harmony  of  the  pure  measure. 

Of  these  mixed  numbers  every  poet  affords  us  innumerable 
instances ;  and  Milton  seldom  has  two  pure  lines  together,  as  will 
appear  if  any  one  of  his  paragraphs  be  read  with  attention  merely 
to  the  musick : 

<'  Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood, 
**  Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
''  The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
•   ^'  Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
**  And  starry  pole :  Thou  also  mad*st  the  night, 
**  Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day, 
"  Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employed, 
**^  Have  finished,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
"  And  mutual  love,  the  croum.  of  all  our  bliss 
**  Ordain*d  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place 
"  For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
**  Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
''  But  thou  hast  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race 
*'  To  fiU  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
*'  Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 
"  And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep." 

In  this  passage  it  will  be  at  first  observed,  that  all  the  Unes  are 
not  equally  harmonious ;  and  upon  a  nearer  examination  it  will 
be  found  that  only  the  fifth  and  ninth  lines  are  regular,  and  the 
rest  are  more  or  less  licentious  with  respect  to  the  accent.  In 
some  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  syllables  together,  and  in 
both  strong.     As 

"  Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood, 

**  Both  turnd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 

'*  The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven." 
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In  Others  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  syllables,  but  upon 
both  weak: 

**  a  race 

^  To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
"  Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 
**  And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep/' 

In  the  first  pair  of  syllables  the  accent  may  deviate  from  the 
rigour  of  exactness,  without  any  unpleasing  diminution  of  har- 
mony, as  may  be  observed  in  the  lines  already  cited,  and  more 
remarkably  in  this ; 

"  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night, 

**  Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day." 

But,  excepting  in  the  first  pair  of  syllables,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  arbitrary,  a  poet,  who,  not  having  the  invention  or 
knowledge  of  Milton,  has  more  need  to  allure  his  audience  by 
musical  cadences,  should  seldom  sufier  more  than  one  aberration 
from  the  rule  in  any  single  verse. 

There  are  two  lines  in  this  passage  more  remarkably  unhar- 
monious : 

* '■ "  this  delicious  place 

**  For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
*^  '  Partakers,  and  uncropt/aZZs  to  the  ground." 

r  Partaken,  and  wieropt  fidk  to  the  ground.']  Milton  was  fond  of  the  sndent 
measurea.  See  hu  prefaces  to  Par.  Lost  and  Sams.  Agonistes ;  and  indeed  Dr. 
Johnson's  own  remark,  p.  cxiL  These  lines  exhibit  chonambieks  in  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  pUices : 

**  For  us  too  large,  whire  thp  HbundKnce  wants 

''  Partakers,  and  uncropt yol^i  ^  the  groundJ' 
So,  in  Par, Beg,  6. iv.  412,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  places: 

'*  Herce  rain  with  lightning  n^'d,  waiSr  vUhfve." 

Milton  often  introduces  this  measure  into  his  verses.    Thus  in  Comutf  in  the  fint 
and  seeond  pkces: 

*'  Wiy  ari  yHu  w^d  Lady  7  why  do  yon  frown  f* 
Again,  in  Par,  Beg,  B.  ii.  180. 

*'  Coit  w^bittfs  eyet  on  the  daughters  of  men.'' 
Again,  6.  iv,  389. 

"  Light  fi6m  Hhove,  from  the  fountain  of  light" 
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Here  the  third  pair  of  syllables  in  the  fint,  and  fourth  pair  in  the 
second  verse,  have  their  accents  retrograde  or  inverted ;  the  first 
syllable  being  strong  or  acute,  and  the  second  weak.  The  de- 
triment, which  the  measure  suffers  by  this  invasion  of  the  ac* 
cents,  is  sometimes  less  perceptible,  when  the  verses  are  carried 
one  into  another,  but  is  remarkably  striking  in  this  place,  where 
the  vicious  verse  concludes  a  period ;  and  is  yet  more  offensive 
in  rhyme,  when  we  regularly  attend  to  the  flow  of  every  single 
line.  This  will  appear  by  reading  a  couplet,  in  which  Cowley, 
an  author  not  sufficiently  studious  of  harmony,  has  committed 
the  same  fault : 


^'  His  harmless  life 


**  Does  with  substantial  blessedness  abound, 
"  And  the  soft  wmgs  of  peace  cover  him  round." 

In  these  the  law  of  metre  is  very  grossly  violated  by  mingling 
combinations  of  sound  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  as  Milton 
expresses  it  in  his  Sonnet  to  Henry  Lawes,  by  committing  short 
and  long,  and  setting  one  part  of  the  measure  at  variance  with 
the  rest*  The  ancients,  who  had  a  language  more  capable  of 
variety  than  ours,  had  two  kinds  of  verse ;  the  lambick,  consist- 
ing of  short  and  long  syllables  alternately,  from  which  our  he- 
rcMck  measure  is  derived ;  and  the  Trochaick,  consisting  in  a  like 
ahemation  of  long  and  short  These  were  considered  as  oppo- 
sites,  and  conveyed  the  contrary  images  of  speed  and  slowness ; 
to  confound  them,  therefore,  as  in  these  lines,  is  to  deviate  from 
the  established  practice.  But,  where  the  senses  are  to  judge, 
authority  is  not  necessary ;  the  ear  is  sufficient  to  detect  dis- 
sonance ;  nor  should  I  have  sought  auxiliaries,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, against  any  name  but  that  of  Milton. — 

"  There  is  no  reputation  for  genius,''  says  Quintilian,  '*  to  be 
gained  by  writing  on  things,  which,  however  necessary,  have 

in  the  iecond  and  third  places,  in  Par.LoU^  B.  yiii.  299. 
*'  To  the  garden  )jfNi«t,  thy  seat  prepar'd." 

See  abo  B.  ▼.  750,  B.  zl  79,  Par,  Reg,  B.  !▼.  597,  and  Sam,  Agon,  t.  1533. 
And,  lastly,  in  the  third  and  fourth  places,  as  well  as  in  the  first  and  second,  in 
LffMu: 

"  Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  ufhiu  ikm  r^hidrseiesi  deep." 

ToDO. 
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little  splendour  or  show.  The  height  of  a  building  attracts  the 
eye,  but  the  foundations  lie  without  regard.  Yet,  since  there  is 
not  any  way  to  the  top  of  science  but  from  the  lowest  parts,  I 
shall  think  nothing  unconnected  with  the  art  of  oratory,  which  he 
that  wants  cannot  be  an  orator." 

Confirmed  and  animated  by  this  illustrious  precedent,  I  shall 
continue  my  inquiries  into  Milton's  art  of  versification.  Since, 
however  minute  the  employment  may  appear  of  analysing  lines 
into  syllables,  and  whatever  ridicule  may  be  incurred  by  a  solemn 
deliberation  upon  accents  and  pauses,  it  is  certain  that  without 
this  petty  knowledge  no  one  can  be  a  poet ;  and  that  from  the 
proper  disposition  of  single  sounds  results  that  harmony  which 
adds  force  to  reason,  and  gives  grace  to  sublimity ;  which  shackles 
attention,  and  governs  passion. 

That  verse  may  be  melodious  and  pleasing,  it  lb  necessary,  not 
only  that  the  words  be  so  ranged  '  as  that  the  accent  may  fall 
on  its  proper  place,  but  that  the  syllables  themselves  be  so  chosen 
as  to  flow  smoothly  into  one  another.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  a 
proportionate  mixture  of  vowels  and  consonants,  and  by  temper- 
ing the  mute  consonants  with  liquids  and  semivowels.  The  He- 
brew grammarians  have  observed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 

*  <u  that  ike  accent  may  fall  on  iU  proper  place^l  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  **  It  it 
agreed,  I  beliere,  that,  in  our  heroick  metre,  those  verses,  considered  singly, 
are  the  most  harmonious,  in  which  the  accents  fall  upon  the  even  syllables ;  but 
it  has  never,  that  I  know,  been  defined,  how  far  a  verse  may  vary  from  this  its 
most  perfect  form,  and  yet  remain  a  verse.  On  the  tenth  (or  rhyming)  syllable 
a  strong  accent  is  In  all  cases  indispensably  required ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the 
line  tolerably  harmonious,  it  seems  necessary  that  at  least  turn  more  of  the  enen 
syllables  should  be  accented,  ihefntrth  being  (ahnost  always)  one  of  them.  Mil- 
ton, however,  has  not  subjected  his  verse  even  to  these  rules ;  and  particularly, 
either  by  negligence  or  design,  he  has  frequently  put  an  unaccented  syllable  in 
the/ourfA  place.  See  Par,  Lost,  B.  iii.  36.  586.  B.  v.  413.  750.  874."  Euay 
on  the  Lang,  and  Vernf,  of  Chaucer,  p.  62.  The  second  passage,  to  which  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  refers,  is  considered  by  another  critick  as  a  verse  of  admirable  effect ; 
the  rapidity  of  the  dactyl  in  the  eecond  place,  where  it  is  unusual,  having  great 
force,  especially  when  joined,  as  in  this  instance,  with  other  quick  feet,  the 
trochee  or  pyrrhick : 

**  Shoots  inluistble]  virtue  even  to  the  deep." 
Again,  B.  ii.  880, 

"With  'im\ptt^h8\  recoil,  and  jarring  sound." 
See  Foster's  Ess,  on  Accent,  2d  edit.  p.  58.    Todd. 
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nounce  two  consonants  without  tbe  intervention  of  a  vowel,  or 
without  some  emission  of  the  breath  between  one  and  the  other ; 
this  is  longer,  and  more  perceptible,  as  the  sounds  of  the  con- 
sonants are  less  harmonically  conjomed ;  and  by  consequence, 
the  flow  of  the  verse  is  longer  interrupted. 

It  is  pronounced  by  Dryden,  that  a  line  of  monosyllables  is 
almost  always  harsh.  This,  with  regard  to  our  language,  <  is 
evidently  troei  not  because  monosyllables  cannot  compose  har- 
mony, but  because  our  monosyllables  being  of  Teutonick  original, 
or  formed  by  contraction,  commonly  begin  and  end  with  con- 
sonants, as, 

. • —  *'  every  lower  faculty 

"  Of  sense,  whereby  they  heary^seCy  smelly  touch,  taste,*' 

The  difference  of  harmony,  arising  principally  from  the  collo- 
cation of  vowels  and  consonants,  will  be  sufficiently  conceived  l^ 
attending  to  the  foUowii^  passages : 

"  Immortal  amarant there  grows 

**  And  flowers  aloft  shading  the  fount  of  life, 

"  And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  Heaven 

"  Rolls  o*er  Ely sian flowers  her  amber  stream: 

**  With  these  that  never  fade  the  Spirits  elect 

*'  Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreatKd  with  beams** 

The  same  comparison  that  I  propose  to  be  made  between  the 
fourth  and  sixth  verses  of  this  passage,  may  be  repeated  between 
the  last  lines  of  the  following  quotations : 

"  Underfoot  the  violet, 

"  Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 

*  if  tmdmtiy  trrne,']  Yet  I  can  produce,  from  Milton's  poetry,  lines  consisting 
of  monosyUablei,  which  are  by  no  means  harsh  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  most 
mosioally  expressive :  As  in  Comtif,  v.  87,  of  Thyrsis : 

*'  Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-dittied  song, 
"  Well  knowt  to  iHU  the  wild  vrindt  when  they  roar" 

And  in  Par.  Loet,  B.  v.  193. 

<*  Hu  praise,  ye  Winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
**  Breathe  erft  or  load;  and,  wue  ffiw  tept,  ye  Ptaec." 

Other  instances  might  be  added.     Tood. 
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**  Brciderd  the  ground^  more  colour  d  than  with  stone 
"  Of  costliest  emblem/'— 

"  Here,  in  close  recess, 


"  With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
*'  Espoused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed ; 
*^  And  heavenly  quires  the  hymencean  sung.** 

Milton,  whose  ear  had  been  accustomed  not  only  to  the  mu- 
sick  of  the  ancient  tongues,  which,  however  vitiated  by  our  pro- 
nunciation, excel  all  that  are  now  in  use ;  but  to  the  soilness  of 
the  Italian,  the  most  mellifluous  of 'all  modem  poetry;  seems 
fully  convinced  of  the  unfitness  of  our  language  for  smooth  ver- 
sification, and  is  therefore  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  calling 
in  a  softer  word  to  his  assistance ;  for  this  reason,  "  and  I  believe 
for  this  only,  he  sometimes  indulges  himsdf  in  a  long  series  of 
proper  names,  and  introduces  them  where  they  add  little  but 
musick  to  his  Poem : 

"  The  richer  seat 

*^  Of  Atabalipa ;  and  yet  unspoil'd 

**  Guiana,  whose  great  city  Geryoiis  sons 

«  CaU  ^  Darado."— 

"  The  moon,  whose  orb 

^  Through  optick  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
"  At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
"  Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands.** 

He  has,  indeed,  been  'more  attentive  to  his  syllables  than 
to  his  accents,  and  does  not  often  offend  by  collisions  of  con- 
sonants, or  openmgs  of  vowels  upon  each  other ;  at  least,  not 

"  and  I  believe  for  thit  on/y,]  Yet  the  second  passage,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
here  cites,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Milton  rather  as  a  compliment  to 
Galileo ;  as  an  affectionate  remembrance  also  of  those  delightful  scenes  in  Italy 
which  the  poet  had  formerly  visited.     Todd. 

*  wure  attentioe  to  hit  tyllahlet  than  hie  accetUe,']  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  accentuation  of  words  was  very  unsettled  in  Milton's  time. 
Many  words,  as  obeeure,  eupreme,  fiOure,  ffroetrate,  complete,  oblique,  congeaTd, 
&c  were  accented  on  either  syllable,  to  suit  the  poet's  purpose.  So  Spenser  and 
Fairfax.  Even  odorous,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  may  be  found 
in  other  poetry  ;  although  it  has  been  said  to  eiist  only  in  that  of  Milton.  See 
the  Note  on  Par.  Lost,  B.  v.  482.    Todd. 
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more  often  than  other  writers  who  have  had  less  important  or 
complicated  subjects  to  take  off  their  care  from  the  cadence  of 
their  lines. 

'  The  great  peculiarity  of  Milton's  versification^  compared  with 
that  of  later  poets,  is  the  elision  of  one  vowel  before  another,  or 
the  suppression  of  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel, 
when  a  vowel  begins  the  following  word.     As 

'  Knowledge — 


"  Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
"  Wisdom  to  foUjf  9  as  nourishment  to  wind." 

This  licence,  though  now  disused  in  English  poetry,  was  prac- 
tised by  our  old  writers,  and  is  allowed  in  many  other  languages 
ancient  and  modem ;  and  therefore  the  criticks  on  Paradise  Lost 
have,  without  much  deliberation,  commended  Milton  for  con- 
tinuing it.  But  one  language  cannot  communicate  its  rules  to 
another.  We  have  already  tried  and  rejected  the  hexameter  of 
the  ancients,  the  double  close  of  the  Italians,  and  the  alexandrine 
of  the  French ;  and  the  elision  of  vowels,  however  graceful  it  may 
seem  to  other  nations,  may  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
English  Tongue.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  negli- 
gently lost  part  of  our  vowels,  and  that  the  silent  e,  which  our 
ancestors  added  to  most  of  our  monosyllables,  was  once  vocal. 
By  this  detruncation  of  our  syllables,  our  language  is  overstocked 
with  consonants ;  and  it  is  more  necessary  to  add  vowels  to  the 
beginning  of  words,  than  to  cut  them  off  from  the  end.  Milton 
therefore  seems  to  have  somewhat  mistaken  the  nature  of  our 
language,  of  which  the  chief  defect  is  ruggedness  and  asperity ; 
and  has  left  our  harsh  cadences  yet  harsher.  But  his  elisions  are 
not  all  equally  to  be  censured :  In  some  syllables  they  may  be 
allowed,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  be  safely  imitated.    The  abscission 

'  The  great  peeuUariiy  &c.]  In  our  ancient  poetry  verses  frequently  occur, 
in  w1ii<^  distylUbick  words  stand  in  the  places  of  monosyllables,  even  where  a 
consonant  intervenes ;  as  anger,  trm,  evil,  garden,  epirii,  &c  as  well  as  ruin, 
trial,  riot,  &c.  m  which  the  two  vowels  are  melted  together.  Thus  perhaps 
(unless  we  may  suppose  that  Milton  intended  the  "  verse  to  labour."  more 
strongly  by  the  admission  of  an  hyperrhythmical  syUable,)  the  dissyllable  kugett 
should  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable,  Par.  Lost,  B.  L  202.  Examples  of 
limiUir  licence  occur  in  Paradise  Lost,  as  highest,  B.  i.  667.  B.  iv.  51.    Todd. 
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of  a  vowel  is  undoubtedly  vicious  when  it  is  stron^y  sounded,  and 
nuikesy  with  its  associate  consonant,  a  full  and  audible  syllable : 

"  What  he  gives — 

"  Spiritual,  may  to  purest  Spirits  be  found 

"  No  ingrateful  food :  And  food  alike  those  pure 

**  Intelligential  substances  require." — 

' "  Hesperian  fables  true, 

"  If  true,  here  on/y,  and  of  delicious  taste." — 

"  Evening  now  approach'd, 

"  For  we  have  also  our  evening  and  our  mom."— 

"  Of  guests  he  makes  them  slaves 

"  InhospitaiZy,  and  kiUs  their  infant  males." 

**  And  vital  yixtue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth 
"  Throughout  the  fluid  mass." 

"  God  made  thee  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 
"  To  serve  him."— 

I  believe  every  reader  will  agree  that  in  all  these  passages, 
though  not  equally  in  all,  the  musick  is  injured,  and  in  some  the 
meaning  obscured.  There  are  other  lines  in  which  the  vowel  is 
cut  off,  but  it  is  so  faintly  pronounced  in  common  speech,  that 
the  loss  of  it  in  poetry  is  scarcely  perceived ;  and  therefore  such 
compliance  with  the  measure  may  be  allowed  : 

_— ^_.  «  Nature  breeds, 

<<  Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
**  Abomina62&,  inuttera6&,  and  worse 
"  Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,"— 

"  From  the  shore 

"  They  view'd  the  vast  immeasura^^  abyss." 

**  Impenetra^fe,  impal'd  with  circling  fire." 

"  To  none  communicad/e  in  Earth  or  Heaven." 

Yet  even  these  contractions  encreasethe  roughness  of  a  language 
too  rough  already ;  and  though  in  long  poems  they  may  be  some- 
times suffered,  it  never  can  be  faulty  to  forbear  them. 

Milton  frequently  uses,  in  his  poems,  the  hypermetrical  or 
redundant  line  of  eleven  syllables : 
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Thus  it  shall  befall 


'*  Him,  who^  to  worth  in  women  oyertrusttn^, 

"  Lets  her  will  rule." 

"  I  also  err'd  in  over-much  admiring." 

•  Verses  of  this  kind  occur  almost  in  every  page ;  but,  though 
they  are  not  unpleasing  or  dissonant,  they  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  heroick  poetry,  since  the  narrow  limits  of  our  lan- 
guage allow  us  no  other  distinction  of  epick  and  tragick  measures, 
than  is  afforded  by  the  liberty  of  changing  at  will  the  termina- 
tions of  the  dramatick  lines,  and  bringing  them  by  that  relaxation 
of  metrical  rigour  nearer  to  prose. — 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  on  the  minuter  parts  of  literature 
without  failing  either  to  please  or  to  instruct.  Too  much  nicety 
of  detail  disgusts  the  greatest  part  of  readers ;  and  to  throw  a 
multitude  of  particulars  under  general  heads,  and  lay  down  rules 
of  extensive  comprehension,  is  to  common  understandings  of 
little  use.  They,  who  undertake  these  subjects,  are  therefore 
always  in  danger,  as  one  or  other  inconyenience  arises  to  their 

*  Fer$e*  rfthU  kind  &c]  Dr.  Johnson  has  tiot  observed,  that  Milton  admits 
into  his  poetry,  verses  having  two  redundant  syllables  at  the  end ;  as  in  Par.  Losi, 
B.  viiL  216 : 

**  Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  sati^/y."  / 

Again,  6.  ix.  249. 

"  For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  aoaety" 
See  alao  Par,  R'g*  B.  i.  302.    Such  licences  may  be  often  observed  in  dramatick 
poetry.    And  thos  Milton  himself,  in  Comut : 

"  And  link'd  itself  to  carnal  sensuality." 
The  brevity  of  these  concluding  syllables,  however,  may  seem  to  exempt  the 
lines  from  the  charge  of  harshness.     The  pronunciation  of  society,  indeed,  is  so 
weak,  that  it  is  admitted  in  the  middle  of  an  hypermetrical  line,  in  Shakspeare, 
with  little  injury  to  the  melody.    See  K,  Lear,  A.  v.  S.  3. 

"  Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  (tociety;)  but  then,  finding 

"  Who  'twas  that  so  endur'd,"  &c. 
There  is  perhaps,  in  this  passage,  what  is  properly  called  an  hyperrhythmical 
pause ;  which,  a  learned  critick  observes,  will  never  offend  in  dramatick  poetry, 
if  not  too  frequently  repeated.     See  Mitford's  Essay  upon  the  Harmony  of  Lan- 
guage, p.  128«     Thus  in  Comus,  v.  66. 

"  To  quench  the  drouth  (qfPhcebus,} — which  as  they  taste.** 
See  also  the  same  pauses,  ibid.  v.  302.  602.     Todd. 
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imagination,  of  frighting  us  with  nigged  science,  or  amusing  us 
with  empty  sound.  In  criticising  the  work  of  Milton,  there  is, 
indeed,  opportunity  to  intersperse  passages  that  can  hardly  fieul  to 
relievr  the  languours  of  attention ;  and  since,  in  examining  the 
variety  and  choice  of  the  pauses  with  which  he  has  diversified  his 
numbers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the  lines  in  which  they 
are  to  be  found,  perhaps  the  remarks  may  be  well  compensated 
by  the  examples,  and  the  irksomeness  of  grammatical  disqui- 
sitions somewhat  alleviated. 

Milton  formed  his  scheme  of  versification  by  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  ^  whom  he  proposed  to  himself  for  his  models 
so  far  as  the  difference  of  his  language  from  theirs  would  permit 
the  imitation.  There  are  indeed  many  inconveniences  insepara- 
ble from  our  heroick  measure  compared  with  that  of  Homer  and 
Virgil ;  inconveniences,  which  it  is  no  reproach  to  Milton  not  to 
have  overcome,  because  they  are  in  their  own  nature  insuperable ; 
but  against  which  he  has  struggled  with  so  much  art  and  dili- 
gence, that  he  may  at  least  be  said  to  have  deserved  success. 

The  hexameter  of  the  ancients  may  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  fifteen  syllables,  so  melodiously  disposed,  that,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  examined  the  poetical  authors,  very  pleasing  and 
sonorous  lyrick  measures  are  formed  fix)m  the  fragments  of  the 
heroick.  It  is,  indeed,  scarce  possible  to  break  them  in  such  a 
manner  but  that  invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poetry  some  har- 
mony will  still  remain,  and  the  due  proportions  of  sound  will 

•  whom  he  proposed  to  himself  for  hu  models  &&]  This  may  be  particularly 
obierved  in  the  fine  repetitions  and  turns  of  his  words.  Dr.  Newton  remarks, 
that  a  bare  repetition  of  the  words  often  gives  great  force  and  beauty  to  the 
sentence,  as  in  Hidd  xx.  371,  &c.  lUad  xii.  127,  &c.  and  jEneid  vii.  586,  7; 
but  that  Milton  seldom  repeats  the  words  without  the  additional  beauty  of  turn- 
ing them  also,  as  in  Pwr.  Lost,  B.  vU.  184. 

"  Ghry  to  hm,  whose  juist  avenging  ire 

*'  Had  driven  out  the  ungodly  from  his  sight 

'*  And  the  habitations  of  the  just;  to  him 

"  Cr^y  and  praise— '*  ^ 

See  also  B.  iii.  178,  &c.  B.  vii.  25,  &c.  and  particularly  B.  x.  850,  1.  Yet 
Dryden  has  said,  that  he  had  in  vain  sought  for  these  graces  in  the  poetry  of 
Milton.  They  may  be  found,  however,  in  his  earliest,  as  well  as  his  latest, 
strains.  See  Eleg,  iii.  ver.  47,  48.  Par.  Reg,  B.  ii.  ver.  9,  10.  and  Smns.  Agon. 
ver.  16,  17.    Todd. 
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tdways  be  discovered.  This  measure  therefore  allowed  great 
▼ariety  of  pauses,  and  great  liberties  of  connecting  one  verse  with 
another,  because,  wherever  the  line  was  interrupted,  either  part 
singly  was  musical.  But  the  ancients  seem  to  have  confined  thi^ 
privilege  to  hexameters;  for  in  their  other  measures,  though 
longer  than  the  English  heroick,  those  who  wrote  after  the  re- 
finements of  versification  venture  so  seldom  to  change  their 
pauses,  that  every  variation  may  be  supposed  rather  a  compli- 
ance with  necessity  than  the  choice  of  judgement 

Milton  was  constrained  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  measure 
not  very  harmonious  in  the  utmost  perfection ;  the  single  parts, 
therefore,  into  which  it  was  to' be  sometimes  broken  by  pauses, 
were  in  danger  of  losing  the  very  form  of  verse.  This  has,  per- 
haps, notwithstanding  all  his  care,  sometimes  happened. 

As  harmony  is  the  end  of  poetical  measures,  no  part  of  a  verse 
ought  to  be  so  separated  from  the  rest  as  not  to  remain  still  more 
harmonious  than  prose,  or  to  show,  by  the  disposition  of  the 
tones,  that  it  is  part  of  a  verse.  This  rule  in  the  old  hexameter 
might  be  easily  observed,  but  in  English  will  very  frequently  be 
in  danger  of  violation ;  for  the  oider  and  regularity  of  accents 
cannot  well  be  perceived  in  a  succession  of  fewer  than  three  syl« 
lables,  which  will  confine  the  English  poet  to  only  five  pauses ; 
it  being  supposed,  that,  when  he  connects  one  line  with  another, 
he  should  never  make  a  full  pause  at  less  distance  than  that  of 
three  syllables  from  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  verse.  That  this 
rule  should  be  universally  and  indispensably  established,  perhaps 
cannot  be  granted ;  something  may  be  allowed  to  variety,  and 
something  to  the  adaptation  of  the  numbers  to  the  subject ;  but 
it  will  be  found  generally  necessary,  and  the  ear  will  seldom  fail 
to  suffer  by  its  neglect.  Thus,  when  a  single  syllable  is  cut  off 
from  the  rest,  it  must  either  be  united  to  the  line  with  which  the 
sense  connects  it,  or  be  sounded  alone.    *"  If  it  be  united  to  the 


fc  If  it  he  vnited  to  the  other  Une,  U  corrupts  iU  harmony  j]  It  must  be  no- 
ticed, howerer,  that  Milton  often  finishes  the  line  with  a  monosyllabick  adjeo 
tire  disfoined  from  the  nibetantive.  Nor  are  such  verses  perhaps  inhannoniont,' 
if  the  pause  and  emphasis  be  duly  observed.  **  This  separation  of  sound  be^ 
tween  the  quality  and  its  subject,  gives  time,"  says  Mr.  Sheridan,  «*  for  the 
quafity  to  make  a  stronger  impres8|pn  on  us ;  and  therefore  should  never  be 

VOL.  II.  h 
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Other  line,  it  corrupts  its  harmony ;  if  disjomed,  it  must  stand 
alone,  and,  with  regard  to  musick,  be  superfluous ;  for  there  is  no 
harmony  in  a  single  sound,  because  it  has  no  proportion  to  ano-r 
ther: 


• "  Hypocrites  austei^ly  talk. 


**  Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 

**  Pure ;  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  aU." 

When  two  syllables  likewise  are  abscinded  from  the  rest,  they 
evidently  want  some  associate  sounds  to  make  them  harmonious : 

**  Eyes more  wakeful  than  to  drouse, 

**  Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
**  Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.     Mean  whUe, 
"  To  re-salute  the  world  with  sacred  light, 
"  Leucothea  wak'd." 

*'  He  ended,  and  the  sun  gave  signal  high 
"'  To  the  bright  minister  that  watch'd :  he  blew 
"  His  trumpet" 

<'  First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen, 

'^  R^;ent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  around 

'*  Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

"  His  longitude  through  Heaven's  high  road ;  the  gray 

**  Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danc'd,"  &c. 

lued,  but  when  the  poet  means  that  the  quality,  not  the  sulject,  should  be  the 
pxindpal  idea;  whidi  is  the  case  in  the  fidlowing  instance : 
*  The  bright 

*  Pavement,  I  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone — ' 

where  the  intention  of  the  poet  is,  to  fix  our  thoughts  not  on  the  pavement  itself, 
but  on  the  brightness  of  the  pavement  And  this  is  the  use  which  Milton  has 
always  made  of  this  arrangement;  as  again, 

-— ^^—  '  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 

'  Climate,!  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wing — ' 

— —  *  This  happy  place,  our  tweet 

*  Recess,!  <^<^  only  consolation  left—' 

Where  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  the  adjectives  which  are  emphatick ;  it  is  the  e&ld 
climate,  the  twe6t  recess.  .  And  when  to  the  emphasis  there  b  superadded  % 
pause  of  suspension,  ^e  attributes  become  still  more  dbtinguished.**  See  She- 
ridan's Leehnret  on  the  Art  tf  Reading,  &c.  voL  ii.  p.  S58.    Todd. 
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The  same  defect  ib  perceived  in  the  foUonriag  line,  where  the 
pause  is  at  the  second  syllable  from  the  be^ning : 

■  »  ■>,  .,  ^<  The  savage  clamour  drowa'4 

*^  Both  harp  aod  voi(;e ;  nor  could  th^  Mu^e  defend 
•*  Her  wn.    So  fail  not  thou,  who  tfeee  implores," 

When  the  pause  falls  upon  the  third  syllable  or  the  seventh^ 
the  harmony  is  better  preserved  ;  but,  as  the  third  and  seventh 
are  weak  syllables,  the  period  leaves  the  ear  unsatisfied}  and*  ^^ 
expectation  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  verse : 

' *^  He  wkh  his  horrid  crew 

**  Lay  v^quiah'd*  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf 

"  Confounded,  though  immortoZ:  But  hb  doom 

"  Reserved  him  to  mor^  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 

"  Both  of  lost  happiness,  and  lasting  pain, 

"  Torments  him/* 


"  So  song 


**  The  glorious  train  ascending." 

It  may  be^  I  think,  established  as  a  rule,  th^  a  pause,  which 
concludes  a  period,  should  be  made  for  the  most  part  upou  a 
strong  syllable,  as  the  fourth,  and  sixth ;  but  those  pauses^  which 
only  suspend  the  sense,  may  be  placed  upon  the  weaker*  Thus 
the  rest  in  the  third  line  of  the  first  pamg^  setisftes  th0  ^tur  bet- 
ter than,  in  the  fourth ;  and  the  close  of  the  second  quotatipii 
better  than  of  the  ^ird  : 

"  The  evil,  soon 

**  Driven  back,  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 
"  From  whom  it  sprung ;  impossible  to  mix 
"  With  blessedness:* 


What  we  by  day 


"  Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind, 
"  One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides 
"  Tendmg  to  wiW." 

**  These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
**  Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease,  as  wide 
"  As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  long 
"  Assist  MS." 

h2 
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The  rest  in  the  fifth  place  has  the  same  inconvenience  as  in  the 
seventh,  and  thiid ;  that  the  syllable  is  weak : 

**  Beast  now  with  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl, 
**  And  fish  with  fish,  to  graze  the  heib  all  leaving, 
**  Devour'd  each  other :  Nor  stood  much  in  awe 
**  Of  man,  but  fled  Aim,  or,  with  countenance  grim, 
**  Glared  on  him  passing/' 

The  noblest  and  most  majestick  pauses,  which  our  versification 
admits,  are  upon  the  fourth  and  sixth  syllables,  which  are  both 
strongly  sounded  in  a  pure  and  regular  verse,  and  at  either  of 
which  the  line  is  so  divided,  that  both  members  particip&;te  of 
harmony: 

**  But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 

**  Of  light  appearSy  and  from  the  walls  of  Heaven 

*'  Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  Night 

«<  A  glimmering  dawn :  Here  Nature  first  begins 

«<  Her  farthest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire,*'  &c. 

But  far  above  all  others,  if  I  can  give  any  credit  to  my  own  ear, 
is  the  rest  upon  the  sixth  syllable ;  which,  taking  in  a  complete 
compass  of  sound,  such  as  is  sufficient  to  constitute  one  of  our 
lyrick  measures,  makes  a  full  and  solemn  close.  Some  passages, 
which  conclude  at  this  stop,  I  could  never  read  without  some 
strong  emotions  of  delight  or  admiration : 

"  Before  the  hills  appear'd,  or  fountain  flow'd, 
'<  Thou  with  eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 
*^  Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
**  In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleas*d 
**  With  thy  celestial  song" 

**  Or  other  worlds  they  seem'd,  or  happy  isles, 
*^  Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  fam*d  of  old, 
'*  Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flowery  vales, 
"  Thrice  happy  isles ;  but  who  dwelt' happy  there 
*^  He  staid  not  to  inquire.'* 


"  He  blew 


His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since  perhaps 
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'^  When  God  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more 
'*  To  soand  at  general  doom  *"." 


«  To  Mtmd  at  general  doom,1  These  beaadful  pauses  are  indeed  moetfre* 
^ent  in  Hilton ;  and  I  cannot  forbear  adding  three  passages  in  the  Coma*  so 
exquisitely  melodious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  highly  poetical  and  descriptive, 
that  "  the  harp  of  Orpheus  could  not  be  more  charming.'*  Thyrsis  is  de» 
aoibeds 

**  Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-dittied  song, 
"  Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  whids  when  they  roar» 
**  And  hush  the  waving  ufood§ — ** 

Then  the  Lady's  stndns : 

"  How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
*'  Of  dlenoe,  through  the  empty-vaulted  nighty 
**  At  every  fidl  smoothing  the  raven  down 
'•  Of  darkness,  tiU  it  mdTdJ-^" 

And  then  the  songs  of  Circe  and  the  Syrens ; 

"  Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison*d  soul» 
'*AndUpitinEly8)(flM~.'» 

The  fineness  of  Milton's  pauses  and  flow  of  his  verses  into  each  other  eminently 
appears  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  Paradite  Lott,  in  the  first  lines  of  which,  the 
same  numbers,  in  every  respect,  are  hardly  once  repeated ;  as  Mr.  Say  has  oIh 
served  in  his  Bemarkt  on  the  Numbers  qfParadite  Lott,  1745,  p.  IM.  And  m 
the  foliowhig  Imes  the  pause  will  be  found  in  every  pert  o£  the  vene: 

— "  Yet  not  the  more 

"  Cease  I  to  wamfer,  where  the  Muses  haunt 

"  Clear  tpriitg,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 

"  Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  «on^;  but  chief 

"  Thee  Sioii,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 

"  That  wash  thy  haUow'd/ee^  and  warbling  flow, 

"Nightly  I  vijtt  — 

"  Then  feed  on  tJumgktSt  that  voluntary  move 

"  Harmonious  nomfters ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 

"  Shigs  darklnv,  and  hi  shadiest  covert  hid 

"  Tunes  her  nocturnal  note*    Thus  with  the  year 

"  Seasons  return!  but  not  to  me  returns 

"  Dafff  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. — ^ 

"  No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  eeai^d,  but  all 
"  The  multitude  of  An^2f,  with  a  shout 
"  Loud  as  from  numbers  without  numter,  sweet 
"  As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy  — " 

Mr*  Say  adds,  thai  "  the  least  agreeable  pauses  are  those  at  the  first,  or  befbra 
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If  the  poetry  of  Milton  be  examined^  with  tegatd  to  the  pauses 
and  flow  of  his  veises  into  each  othet,  it  will  appear  that  he  has 
performed  all  that  our  language  would  admit ;  and  the  compa- 
rison of  his  numbers  with  those  who  have  cultivated  the  same 
manner  of  writings  will  show  that  he  excelled  as  much  in  the 


the  last,  sylUble.  These  therefore  are  seldom  found  in  Milton  but  when  they 
have  some  peculiar  beauty,  and  when  dther  the  words  or  the  ideas  demand  an 
emphasis  to  be  laid  on  thenu"  See  his  Remarks,  &c.  p.  146|  and  seq.  Such 
IS  the  beautiful  picture,  where  Adam  addresses  Eve : 


'  Then  with  voice 


"  MUd,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes,"  &c 

The  dose  of  the  passage,  already  dted  fiMm  the  third  book  of  IW.  LM  s  where 
the  pause  at  the  first  syllable*  and  before  the  last,  together  with  a  final  pause, 
cannot  but  incline  the  reader  to  believe  that  the  poet  studied  thus  to  express 
both  the  loudnett  and  the  iweetnets  of  the  angelick  shout    See  also  B.  vii.  328. 


^  The  humble  shrub, 


**  And  bush  with  firiziled  hair  implied  .*  Last 
**  Roie,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees — " 

The  eritidcs  have  mentioned  many  other  fine  examples  of  the  paose  on  the  first 
syUable ;  as  in  Par»  Lott,  B.  iv.  351,  B.  vi.  838,  B.  viii.  478,  B.  ix.  122,  B.  xi« 
493,  ftc.  And  doctor  Newton  has  also  noticed  the  flnequency  of  this  beauty  hi 
Homer,  as  in  JUad  L  92,  Ittad  v.  147,  167,  &c«  The  ukstanoes  in  Milton  prove 
with  how  mndi  sweetness  and  strength  the  trochee  begins  the  verse,  and  how 
unemphatick  would  have  been  an  iambus  in  their  j>laces.  Milton  has  also  in- 
troduced the  trochee  into  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  of  the  verse : 

"  Sweetness  hUl6  my  heart,  unfdt  befiwe— " 
"  All  these  our  notions  vain  ties  tend  derides/* 
«  Of  Eve,  whose  eye  daHUd  contagious  fire." 

Many  noble  instances  of  the  trochee  in  the  third  and  fintrth  places  of  the  verse 
occur  in  Milton's  poetry.  Dr.  i^mberton  proposed  t6  plAce  an  iambus  instead 
of  a  trochee,  in  the  third  movcnient  Of  the  following  line }  to  make  it,  in  his 
opinion,  run  smoother : 

<*  And  towards  th^  gate  r'Mng  hJtt  bestiU  train—" 

See  lus  Observatiom  on  Poetry,  1738,  p.  132.  But,  as  Mr.  Say  has  observed, 
an  idea  of  ease  and  celerity  would  be  painted  in  the  proposed  oorrectioD, 

«  And  roIllAg  towards  m  giie  h«r  bcstfel  train  i" 

instead  of  a  representation  of  the  difiiculty,  the  pain  and  the  unwieldiness  of 
Sin's  motion,  so  admirably  drawn  by  the  sudden  reverse  of  the  numben.  ToDD« 
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Ibwer  a«  the  higher  parts  of  his  art,  and  that  his  skill  in  harmony 
was  not  less  than  his  invention  or  his  learning.—^ 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  vague  and 
undefined ;  different  in  different  minds,  and  diversified  by  time  6r 
I^ace.  It  has  been  a  term  hitherto  used  to  signify  that  which 
{leases  us  we  know  not  why,  and  in  our  approbation  of  which  we 
can  justify  ourselves  only  by  the  concurrence  of  numbersy  without 
much  power  of  enforcing  our  opinion  upon  others  by  any  argu* 
menty  but  example  and  authority.  It  is,  indeed,  so  htde  Subject 
to  the  examination  of  reason,  that  Paschal  supposes  it  to  end 
where  demonstration  begins ;  and  maintains  that,  without  incon* 
gruity  and  absurdity,  we  cannot  speak  of  geometrical  beauty.  To 
trace  all  the  sources  of  that  various  pleasure  which  we  ascribe  to 
the  agency  of  beauty,  or  to  disentangle  all  the  perceptions  in- 
volved in  its  idea,  would,  perhaps,  require  a  very  great  part  of  the 
life  of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  It  is,  however,  in  many  cases  apparent, 
that  this  quality  is  merely  relative  and  comparative ;  that  we  pro- 
nounce things  beautiful,  because  they  have  something  which  we 
agree,  for  whatever  reason,  to  call  beauty,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  it  in  other  things  of  the 
same  kind ;  and  that  we  transfer  the  epithet  as  our  knowledge 
encreases,  and  appropriate  it  to  higher  excellence,  when  higher, 
excellence  comes  within  our  view.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  writing 
is  of  this  kind ;  and  therefore  Boileau  justly  remarks,  that  the 
books  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  been  admired 
through  all  the  changes  which  the  mind  of  man  has  suffered  from 
the  various  evolutions  of  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  con- 
trary customs,  have  a  better  claim  to  our  regard  than  any  modem 
can  boast;  because  the  long  continuance  of  their  reputation 
proves  that  they  are  adequate  to  our  faculties,  and  agreeable  to 
nature. 

It  is,  however,  the  task  of  criticism  to  establish  principles ;  to 
improve  opinion  into  knowledge ;  and  to  distinguish  those  means 
of  pleasing  which  depend  upon  known  causes  and  rational  de- 
duction, from  the  nameless  and  inexplicable  elegancies  which 
appeal  wholly  to  the  fancy,  from  which  we  feel  delight,  but  know 
not  how  they  produce  it,  and  which  may  well  be  termed  the  en- 
chantresses oi  the  soul.  Criticism  reduces  those  regions  of  lite- 
rature under  the  dominion  of  science,  which  have  hitherto  known 
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only  the  anarchy  of  ignorance,  the  caprices  of  fancy,  and  the 
tyranny  of  prescription. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  versifying  so  much  exposed  to 
the  power  of  imagination  as  the  accommodation  of  the  sound  to 
the  sense,  or  the  representation  of  particular  images,  by  the  flow 
of  the  verse  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Every  student  has 
innumerable  passages,  in  which  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone,  dis- 
covers such  resemblances ;  and  since  the  attention  of  the  present 
race  of  poetical  readers  seems  particularly  turned  upon  this  spe- 
cies of  elegance,  I  shall  endeavour  to  examine  how  much  these 
conformities  have  been  observed  by  the  poets,  or  directed  by  the 
criticks,  how  far  they  can  be  established  upon  nature  and  reason, 
and  on  what  occasions  they  have  been  practised  by  Milton. 

Homer,  the  father  of  all  poetical  beauty,  has  been  particulariy 
celebrated  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  as  ^'  he  that,  of  all  the 
poets,  exhibited  the  greatest  variety  of  sound ;  for  there  are,*'  says 
he,  '^  innumerable  passages,  in  which  length  of  time,  bulk  of 
body,  extremity  of  passion,  and  stillness  of  repose ;  or,  in  which, 
on  the  contrary,  brevity,  speed,  and  eagerness,  are  evidently 
marked  out  by  the  sownd  of  the  syllables.  Thus  the  anguish, 
and  slow  pace,  with  which  the  blind  Polypheme  groped  out  with 
his  hands  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  are  perceived  in  the  cadence 
of  the  verses  which  describe  it :" 

KvKXutyj/  ^c  OTtycL'Xbtv  re,  Kat  tailviov  o^vv^tn^ 
Xepai  \l/ri\a<l>6wv — 

The  critick  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  efforts  of  Achilles 
struggUng  in  his  armour  against  the  current  of  a  river,  sometimes 
^sistmg  and  sometimes  yiekiing,  may  be  perceived  in  the  elisions 
of  the  syllables,  the  slow  succession  of  the  feet^  and  the  strength 
of  the  consonants : 

Aeivoy  6*  dfi^*  'AxcXiJa  KVK&fAEPov  Harare  n/fta, 
"Ch^ei  S*  £v  traKei  irtirrtty  p^Qf  ovSe  iroieatny 
El^e  (rrtipi^atr^ai — 

When  Homer  describes  the  crush  of  men  dashed  against  a  rock, 
he  collects  the  most  unpleasing  and  harsh  sounds : 

^vy  le  ivw  fidp}l/ag^  Aotb  {FKvXaxac  vorl  yaip 
Kottt''  tic  S*  iyicc^aXoc  xa/xa^ic  piif  &i^£  ce  yalay. 
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Andy  wben  he  would  place  before  the  eyeft  something  dreadfiil 
and  astonishing,  he  makes  choice  of  the  strongest  voweb,  and  the 
letters  of  most  difficult  utterance  : 

T^d*  cirl  fiiv  Topyif  pKoavp&iriQ  lart^viin'o 
Aeiyoy  ItpKoiUvri^  inpi  Sk  /^eifAds  re,  ^dfiog  tL 

Many  other  examples  Dionysius  produces ;  but  these  will  suffi- 
ciently shoWy  that  either  he  was  fanciful,  or  we  have  lost  the 
genuine  pronunciation ;  for  I  know  not  whether  in  any  one  of 
these  instances  such  similitude  can  be  discovered.  It  seems, 
indeed,  probable,  that  the  veneration,  vnth  which  Homer  was 
read,  produced  many  supposititious  beauties;  for  though  it  is 
certain,  that  the  sound  of  many  of  his  verses  very  justly  cor- 
responds with  the  things  expressed,  yet  when  the  force  of  his 
imagination,  which  gave  him  full  possession  of  every  object,  is 
considered  U^ther  with  the  flexibility  of  his  language,  of  which 
the  syllables  might  be  often  contracted  or  dilated  at  pleasure,  it 
will  seem  unlikely  that  such  conformity  should  happen  less  fre- 
quently even  without  design. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  doubted,  that  Virgil,  who  wrote  amidst 
the  light  of  criticism,  and  who  owed  so  much  of  his  success  to  art 
and  labour,  endeavoured,  among  other  excellencies,  to  exhibit 
this  similitude ;  nor  has  he  been  less  happy  in  this  than  in  the 
other  graces  of  versification.  This  felicity  of  his  numbers  was,  at 
the  revival  of  learning,  displayed  with  great  elegance  by  Vida,  in 
his  art  of  poetry. 

From  the  Italian  gardens  Pope  seems  to  have  transplanted  this 
flower,  tiie  growth  of  happier  climates,  into  a  soil  less  adapted  to 
its  nature,  and  less  favourable  to.  its  encrease. 

**  Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

**  And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 

^'  But,  when  loud  billows  lash  the  soimding  shore, 

'^  The  hoarse  rough  verse  should,  like  the  torrent,  roar. 

**  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock*s  vast  weight  to  throw, 

**  The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 

'^  Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

'^  Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main." 

From  these  lines  laboured  with  great  attention,  and  celebrated  by 
A  rival  wit,  may  be  judged  what  can  be  expected  from  the  most 
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diligent  endeavoun  after  thi6  imagery  of  sound.  The  v^rae,  in^ 
tended  to  represent  the  whisper  of  the  vernal  breeze,  must  be 
confessed  not  much  to  excel  m  softness  or  volubility ;  and  the 
smooth  stream  runs  with  a  perpetual  clash  of  jarring  consonants* 
The  noise  and  turbulence  of  the  torrent  is,  indeed,  distinctly 
imaged ;  for  it  requires  very  h'ttle  skill  to  make  our  language 
rough :  But  in  those  lines,  which  mention  the  effort  of  Ajax, 
there  is  no  particular  heaviness,  obstruction,  or  delay.  The  swift- 
ness of  Camilla  is  rather  contrasted  than  exemplified :  Why  the 
verse  should  be  lengthened  to  express  speed,  will  not  easily  be 
discovered.  In  the  dactyls,  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  an- 
cients, two  short  syllables  were  pronounced  with  such  rapidity,  as 
to  be  equal  only  to  one  long ;  they,  therefore,  naturally  exhibit 
the  act  of  passmg  through  a  long  space  m  a  short  time.  But 
the  alexandrine,  by  its  pause'^n  the  midst,  is  a  tardy  and  stately 
measure;  and  the  word  unbending,  one  of  the  most  sluggish 
and  slow  which  our  language  affords,  cannot  much  accelerate  its 
motion. 

These  rules,  and  these  examples,  have  taught  our  present  cri- 
ticks  to  enquire  very  studiously,  and  minutely,  into  sounds  and 
cadences.  It  is,  therefore,  useful  to  examine  with  what  skill  they 
have  proceeded ;  what  discoveries  they  have  made ;  and  whether 
any  rules  can  be  established,  which  may  guide  us  hereafter  in 
such  researches. — 

The  resemblance  of  poetick  numbers  to  the  subject  which  they 
mention  or  describe,  may  be  considered  as  general  or  particular ; 
as  consisting  in  the  flow  and  structure  of  a  whole  passage  taken 
together ;  or  as  comprised  in  the  sound  of  some  emphatical  or 
descriptive  words;  or  in  the  cadence  and  harmony  of  single 
verses.  The  general  resemblance  of  the  sound  to  the  sense  is  to 
be  found  in  every  language,  which  admits  of  poetry ;  in  every 
author,  whose  force  of  fancy  enables  him  to  impress  ima^s 
strongly  on  his  own  mind,  and  whose  choice  and  variety  of  lan- 
guage readily  supplies  him  with  just  representations.  To  such  a 
writer  it  is  natural  to  change  his  measures  with  his  subject,  even 
without  any  effort  of  the  understanding,  or  intervention  of  the 
judgement.  To  revolve  jollity  and  mirth,  necessarily  tunes  the 
voice  of  a  poet  to  gay  and  sprightly  notes,  as  it  fires  his  eyes  with 
vivacity;  and  reflection  on  gloomy  situations,  and  disastrous 
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t!VtntSj  wOl  Midden  fail  nutnberBy  as  it  will  cloud  his  countenance* 
But  m  such  passages  there  is  only  the  similitude  of  pleasure  to 
pleasure,  and  of  grief  to  grief,  without  any  immediate  application 
to  particular  images.  The  same  flow  or  joyous  Tersification  will 
celebrate  the  jollity  of  marriage^  and  the  exultation  of  triumph ; 
and  the  same  languour  of  melody  will  suit  the  complaints  of  an 
absent  lover,  as  of  a  conquered  king. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  many  occasions,  we  make 
the  musick  which  we  imagme  ourselves  to  hear ;  that  we  modu- 
late the  poem  by  our  own  disposition,  and  ascribe  to  the  numbers 
the  effects  of  the  sense.  We  may  observe  in  life,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  deliver  a  pleasing  message  in  an  unpleasing  manner ;  and 
that  we  readily  associate  beauty  and  deformity  with  those  whom, 
for  any  reason,  we  love  or  hate.  Yet  it  would  be  too  daring  to 
declare  that  all  the  celebrated  adaptations  of  harmony  are  chime- 
rical ;  that  Homer  had  no  extraordinary  attention  to  the  melody 
of  his  verse,  when  he  described  a  nuptial  festivity ; 

Nv/i^C  f  ^K  ^aXdfJMVf  iatSofy  vvoKafiirofuydwrf 
'Hylveoy  dva  atrrv'  iroXvc  ?  ifiiyatoQ  dpb»pei*— 

that  Vida  was  merely  fanciful,  when  he  supposed  Virgil  endea- 
vouring to  represent,  by  uncommon  sweetness  of  numbers,  the 
adventitious  beauty  of  iEneas ; 

*'  Os  humer6sque  deo  similis :  namque  ipsa  decoram 
**  Ceesariem  nato  genetrix,  lum^que  juventsB 
*^  Purpureum,  et  betos  oculis  afflarat  honores — " 

or  that  Milton  did  not  intend  to  exemplify  the  harmony  which  he 

mentions; 

**  Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

**  Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise.'^ 

That  Milton  understood  the  force  of  sounds  well  adjusted,  and 
knew  the  compass  and  variety  of  the  ancient  measures,  cannot  be 
doubted,  since  he  was  both  a  musician  and  a  critick ;  but  he 
wems  to  have  considered  these  conformities  of  cadence,  as  either 
not  often  attainable  in  our  language,  or  as  petty  excellencies 
unworthy  of  his  ambition ;  for  it  will  net  be  found  that  he  has 
always  assigned  the  same  cast  of  numbers  to  the  same  subjects. 
He  has  given,  in  two  passages,  very  minute  descriptions  of  ange- 
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lick  beauty :  But,  though  the  images  aie  nearly  the  same,  the 
numbers  will  be  found  upon  comparison  very  different. 

'  **  And  now  a  stiiplmg  Cherub  he  appears, 
*^  Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 
^  Youth  smil'd  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
*^  Suitable  grace  diffus*d^  so  well  kefeigtCdr 
"  Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 
**  In  curls  on  either  cheek  played  ;  wings  he  wore 
**  Of  many  a  coloured  plume^  sprinkled  with  goldJ* 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  description  are  remarkably  defective  in 
harmony,  and  therefore  by  no  means  correspondent  with  that 
symmetrical  elegance,  and  easy  grace,  which  they  are  mtended  to 
exhibit.  The  failure  however,  is  fully  compensated  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  Raphael,  which  equally  delights  the  ear  and  imagi- 
nation, B.  V.  277—287. 

The  adumbration  of  particular  and  distinct  images,  by  an 
exact  and  perceptible  resemblance  of  sound,  is  sometimes  stu- 
died, and  sometimes  casual.  Such  are  stridor ,  balo,  and  boatuSf 
in  Latin ;  and,  in  English,  to  growth  to  buzz^  to  Am,  and  to  jar. 
Words  of  this  kind  give  to  a  verse  the  proper  similitude  of  sound, 
without  much  labour  of  the  writer,  and  such  happiness  is  there* 
fore  to  be  attributed  rather  to  fortune  than  skill ;  yet  they  are 
sometimes  combined  with  great  propriety,  and  undeniably  contri* 
bute  to  enforce  the  impression  of  the  idea.  '  We  hear  the  passing 
arrow  in  this  line  of  Virgil ; 

''  £t  fugit  horrenditm  stridens  elapsa  sagitta  ;** 

•  and  the  creaking  of  Hell-gates,  in  the  description  of  Milton, 
B.ii.  879— 882. 

^  We  hear  the  pasting  arrauf  &&]  Do  we  not  also  hear  the  "  hitt  vf  rutUng 
wimgtr  Par.  Lost,  B.  i.  768.— See  also  B.  U.  661,  B.  vL  209,  210, 6.  vu.  431, 
and  the  Note  there.    Todd. 

«  tmd  the  creaking  tf  HM-gaUt,"]  The  imitation  here  tnms  on  the  force  of  the 
words  jarring,  grate,  and  harsh;  on  the  resemblance  between  the  sign  and  the 
idea.  "  In  this,  and  in  every  other  instance,"  Mr.  Webb  observes,  "  where 
the  resemblance  is  determined  by  the  sound,  the  characters  of  poetry  and  musick 
are  directly  opposed ;  for,  the  natore  of  articulation  strictly  considered,  it  will 
appear  that,  in  poetry,  the  imitations  of  harsh  and  rude  sounds  must  be  most 
peiiect ;  in  mudck,  it  is  just  theiererw.    It  was  for  this  reason,  that  our  income 
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But  many  beauUes  of  this  kind,  which  the  modems,  and  per- 
haps the  ancients,  have  observed,  seem  to  be  the  product  of  blind 
reverence  actmg  upon  fancy.  Dionysius  himself  tells  us,  that 
the  sound  of  Homer's  verses  sometimes  exhibits  the  idea  of  cor- 
poreal bulk :  Is  not  this  a  discovery  nearly  approaching  to  that  of 
the  blind  man,  who,  after  long  inquiry  into  the  nature  x>f  the 
scarlet  colour,  found  that  it  represented  nothmg  so  much  as  the 
clangour  of  a  trumpet?  the  representative  power  of  poetick  har- 
mony consists  of  sound  and  measure;  of  the  force  of  the  sylla- 
bles singly  considered,  and  of  the  time  in  which  they  are  pro- 
nounced. Sound  can  resemble  nothing  but  sound,  and  time  can 
measure  nothing  but  motion  and  duration.  The  criticks,  how- 
ever, have  stilick  out  other  similitudes ;  nor  is  there  any  irregula-* 
rity  of  numbers  which  credulous  admiration  cannot  discover  to  be 
eminently  beautifuL  Thus  the  propriety  of  each  of  these  lines 
has  been  celebrated  by  writers,  whose  opinion  the  world  has  rea- 
son to  r^^aid; 

**  Vertitur  interea  ccelum,  et  ruit  oceano  nox — ** 

^  Steniitur,  ezanimisque  tremens  procunMt  humi  bos — ** 

**  Parturiunt  montes,  ruucetur  ridiculuB  mm — ^* 

If  all  these  observations  are  just,  there  must  be  some  remarkable 
conformity  between  the  sudden  succession  of  night  to  day,  the 
fall  of  an  ox  under  a  blow,  and  the  birth  of  a  mouse  from  a 
moilhtain ;  since  we  are  told  of  all  these  images,  that  they  are 
very  strongly  impressed  by  the  same  form  and  termmation  of  the 
verse.  We  may,  however,  without  giving  way  to  enthusiasm, 
admit  that  some  beauties  of  this  kind  may  be  produced.    A  sud- 


(anble  MQum,  in  his  imitatioDS  of  musical  ideas,  threw  the  force  of  the  imita- 
tion, not  on  the  sound,  but  on  the  movement ; 


(  save  where  silence  yields 


**  To  the  night-vrarbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
**  Tunes  sweetest  his  hoe-kibcwr^d  song." 

See  Obtervatkmi  on  Poetry  and  Muaick,  1769,  p.  140.  This  distinction,  of  an 
imitation  by  movement,  and  an  imiution  by  sound,  he  remarks  in  another  place, 
must  be  carefully  observed  in  the  application  of  that  general  nuudm, 

**  The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense."    Todd. 
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den  stop  at  an  unusual  syllable  may  image  the  cessation  of  ac- 
tion, or  the  pause  of  discouiSe ;  and  Milton  has  very  happily 
imitated  the  repetitions  of  an  echo  : 

■         "  I  fled,  and  cried  out  Death  ! 
'^  HeU  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sigh'd 
^  From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  Death  r 

'  The  measure  or  time  of  pronouncing  may  be  varied  so  as 
very  strongly  to  represent,  not  only  the  modes  of  external  motion, 
but  the  quick  or  slow  succession  of  ideas,  and  consequently  the 
passions  of  the  mind.  This  at  least  was  the  power  of  the  spcm^ 
daick  and  dactylick  harmony :  but  our  language  can  reach  no 
eminent  diversities  of  sound.  We  can  indeed  sometimes,  by  in- 
cumbering and  retarding  the  line,  show  the  difficulty  of  a  progress 
made  by  strong  efforts  and  with  frequent  interruptions ;  or  mark 
a  slow  and  heavy  motion.  Thus  Milton  has  imc^ed  the  toil  of 
Satan  strugglmg  through  chaos ; 

'  The  meature  or  time  qf  pronouncing  &&]    This  efifact,  derived  prindpany 
from  the  tituJitioii  of  the  ptiue,  hn  been  iUoftnlied  in  thA  foUowing  pataeges : 

"  AU  night  the  dreadlett  Angel,-»«uiipuz8ued, 
'*  Through  Heaven's  wide  champain  held  his  way — ^tiU  Mom, 
"  Wak'd  by  the  drding  Houis,  with  roay  hand 
«  Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light." 


•  "  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry, 


"  All  but  within  those  banks  where  rivers  now  ^ 

«  Stream, — and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train." 

On  the  latter  of  which,  Mr.  Hichardson  has  remarked,  that  "  yon  cannot  read 
the  last  line  of  it  otherwise  than  slowly,  and  so  as  to  give  your  mind  a  picture 
of  the  thing  described." — On  both,  Mr.  Mitford  has  observed,  that  *'  the  pause, 
by  asdgning  so  lai^  a  portion  of  the  verse  to  those  members  of  the  sentence 
where  Heaven's  wide  champain  and  the  perpetual  flow  of  the  rivers  are  med- 
tioned,  very  much  helps  the  idea  of  the  vast  tract  of  country  through  which 
these  flow,  and  of  the  immense  length  of  the  Angel's  course,"  &c.  See  the 
Etttty  &C.,  as  before,  p.  144.^To  these  instances  of  retarded  pronunciation  I 
may  add  the  echoing  of  the  sound  to  the  sense  in  a  Unet  flnely  descriptive  of 
accelerated  motion ;  where  the  heavenly  Angels,  after  standing  a  while  in  trou- 
ble at  having  beheld  the  effects  of  Satan's  artillery,  thus  instantaneously  recover 
themselves : 

"  Their  arms  away  they  threw,  and  to  the  hills 

**  Light  at  the  Uglaning  gUmpte  they  rtntj  theyjiew,*     Todd. 
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**  So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  bard 

**  Mov'd  on,  with  difficulty  and  labour  he-^*' 

Thus  he  has  described  the  leviathans,  or  whales, 

"  »  Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait.'* 

But  he  has  at  other  times  neglected  such  representations,  ^  as 

may  be  observed  in  the  volubility  and  levity  of  the  following  lines, 

which  express  an  action  tardy  and  reluctant : 
■  ■  "  Descent  and  &11 

"  To  us  is  adverse.    Who  but  felt  of  late, 
**  When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 
**  Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep, 
**  With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 
**  We  sunk  thus  low  ?    The  ascent  is  easy  then." 

In  another  place  he  describes  the  gentle  glide  of  ebbing  waters 

in  a  line  remarkably  rough,  and  halting : 

■  ■        "  tripping  ebb,  that  stole 
**  With  soft  foot  towards  the  Deep ;  who  now  had  stppt 
«  His  sluces." 
It  IS  not  indeed  to  be  expected,  that  the  sound  shoidd  always 

<  W^Omriag  umrieUy,  frc]  The  levned  caitick  Jiut  mentioned  remarki, 
that  Uiif  line  has  indeed  been  admired  for  its  expressive  unwieldiness.  **  Its 
form,"  he  adds,  **  is  however  of  a  kind  perfectly  musical,  and  by  no  means  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  g^ve  the  idea  of  unwieldiness.  The  expression  is  in  reality  not 
numerical,  but  literal ;  a  kind  of  expression  of  which  our  language  has  much 
more  than  the  Latin  or  any  of  the  descendants  of  the  Latin ;  perhaps  more  tiian 
the  Gve^  Itselil  When  used  without  affectation,  it  has  an  agreeable  and  pow- 
erfbl  eiEect  in  descriptive  poetry ;  and  there  are  many  beautiful  examples  of  it 
m  Hilton's  account  of  the  Creation. — In  Paradise  Lott,  B.  ii,  933^  there  is  a 
beautiful  instance  of  the  union  of  literal  and  numerical  expression. 

"  Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plump  down  he  drops 
"  Ten  thousand  kihom  deep—" 

See  the  Eaay  tyxm  the  Harmony  ofLanguagey  p.  132.    TopD. 

^  at  maijf  he  observed  m  the  vottHbilUy  &c.]  But  we  must  here  remember  the 
duuacter  of  the  speaker ;  Moloch,  the  most  itnpehums  Spirit  that  fought  in  Hea- 
ven. The  poet  finely  discriminates,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  language,  the  rash 
and  desperate  sentiments  of  him  who  is  the  most  eager  to  renew  the  war  against 
Ood,  and  who  ^  appears  incensed  at  his  companions  for  losing  so  much  time  as 
eefatQdeUberaten^n  It"    Todd. 
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assist  the  meaning,  but  it  ought  never  to  counteract  it;  and 
therefore  Milton  has  here  certainly  committed  a  fault  like  that  of 
the  player/ who  looked  on  the  earth  when  he  implored  the  hea- 
vens, and  to  the  heavens  when  he  addressed  the  earth.  Those, 
who  are  determmed  to  find  in  Milton  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
excellencies  which  ennobled  all  other  poets,  will  perhaps  be  of- 
fended that  I  do  not  celebrate  his  versification  in  higher  terms  ; 
for  there  are  readers  who  discover  that,  in  this  passage, 

'*  So  stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-Fiend  lay," 

a  long  form  is  described  in  a  bug  line ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
length  of  body  is  mentioned  only  in  a  slow  line,  to  which  it  has 
the  resemblance  only  of  time  to  space,  of  an  hour  to  a  maypole. 
The  same  turn  of  ingenuity  might  perform  wonders  upon  the  de- 
scription of  the  ark : 

**  Then,  from  the  mountam  hewing  timber  tall, 

**  Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk ; 

<'  Measur'd  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  and  highth.^ 
In  these  lines  the  poet  apparently  designs  to  fix  the  attention 
upon  bulk ;  but  this  is  effected  by  the  enumeration,  not  by  the 
measure ;  for  what  analogy  can  there  be  between  modulations  of 
sound,  and  corporeal  dimensions  ?  Milton,  indeed,  seems  only 
to  have  regarded  this  species  of  embellishment  so  far  as  not  to 
reject  it,  when  it  came  unsought ;  which  would  often  happen  to 
a  mind  so  vigorous,  employed  upon  a  subject  so  various  and  ex- 
tensive. He  had,  indeed,  a  greater  and  a  nobler  work  to  per- 
form :  A  single  sentiment  of  moral  or  religious  truth,  a  single 
image  of  life  or  nature,  would  have  been  cheaply  lost  for  a  thou- 
sand echoes  of  the  cadence  to  the  sense ;  and  he,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  **  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  Man,''  might  have 
been  accused  of  neglecting  his  cause,  had  he  lavished  much  of 
his  attention  upon  syllables  and  sounds.     Johnson. 

The  poetry  of  Milton,  if  I  may  venture  to  differ  from  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Johnson,  abounds  with  instances  of  studied  ma- 
nagement in  the  construction  of  the  numbers ;  which,  admitting 
different  and  opposite  movements,  represent  various  passions  and 
ideas,  and  exhibit  the  finest  gradations  of  poetick  harmony.  How 
truly  adapted  to  the  subject  (to  mention  an  instance  or  two)  ar& 
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tbe  smooth:  and  beautiful  numbeiv,  in  which '  the  poet  relates  the 
gentle  tale  of  Adonis,  in  his  first  book  of.  Paradise  Lost ;  and  the 
remaikable  diversification  of  pauses,  by  which,  in  the  eleventh 
booky  the  groans  of  the  sick  are,  as  it  were  heard,  the  busy  e;n- 
ployment  of  Despair  is  marked,  and  the  threatening  dart  of  Death 
is  seen !  What  an  example  is  the  description  of  Satan's  rebellion 
and  punishment  in  the  beginning  of  his  divine  poem  ;  in  which 
passage,  as  an  elegant  critick  observes,  the  poet  sets  out  with 
almost  a  prosaick  weakness  of  verse ;  whence,  rising  gradually, 
like  the  swell  of  an  organ,  he  soars  into  the  highest  dignity  of 
sound !  See  Webb's  Remarks  on  the  Beauties  of  Poetry,  1792, 
p.  14.  And  Par.  Lost,  B.  i,  34  to  50.  See  also  B.  i.  663  to 
670,  in  which  passage  the  elevated  numbers  represent  the  circum- 
stances to  the  life,  and  contribute  highly  to  the  sublimity  of  the 
description.  With  similar  attention  to  musical  effect,  the  sounds 
are  made,  where  the  subject  changes  to  what  is  soft  and  tender, 
to  diminish  gradually^  and  breathe  impressive  calmness.  As  in 
Par.  Lost,  B.  iii.  402. 

**  Back  from  pursuit  thy  Powers  with  loud  acclaim 
"  Thee  only  extoU'd,  Son  of  thy  Father's  might, 
**  To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes : 
•*  Not  so  on  Man ;  him  through  their  malice  fallen, 
**  Father  of  mercy  and  grace,  thou  didst  not  doom 
"  So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  incline" 

Mr.  Webb  remarks,  that  this  fall  of.  notes,  or  weakness  in  the 
movement,  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  musical  imitation ;  and  that  the 
poet  was  here  so  sensible  of  the  happiness,  that  in  the  moment 
after  he  repeats  the  very  same  movement,  and  contrasts  it  by  mea* 
sures  the  most  lofty  and  sonorous  : 

"  No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 

"  Perceive  thee  purposed  not  to  doom  frail  Man 

"  So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  inclind 

"  Hail,  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  Men !  Thy  name 
'^  Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song 
"  Henceforth,  and  never  shall  my  harp  thy  praise 
"  Forget,  nor  from  thy  Father's  praise  disjoin." 

Mr.  Say  indeed  has  noticed  the  art  so  often  and  plainly  used 
by  Milton ;  the  carelessness  of  his  numbers  in  some  places,  in 

VOL.  II.  i 
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order  more  powerfolly  to  contrast  the  musical  flow  of  those  which 
immediately  follow.    Thus  m  Par.  Lost,  B.  iii.  35. 

'*  Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Meeonides, 
**  And  TiresiaSy  and  Phineus,  prophets  old : 
"  Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
*^  Harmonious  numbers^*  &c. 

Again,  in  Par.  Reg.  B.  ii.  360,  where,  after  the  same  n^ligent 
enumeration  of  persons,  **  knights  of  Logres,  or  of  Lyones,"  Sec, 
there  follow  some  of  the  sweetest  and  most  imitative  verses  in  all 
his  poetry : 

*^  And  all  the  while  harmonious  airs  were  heard 

*^  Of  chiming  strings,  er  charming  pipes  ;  and  wind$ 

"  Of  gentlest  gale  Arabian  odours  fanned 

"  From  their  soft  wings,  and  Florals  earliest  smells,** — 

The  laws  of  versification  seem  to  have  prescribed,  that  the 
concluding  foot  of  the  English  pentameter  should  be  an  iambus. 
Milton  vnth  much  judgement  has  frequently  converted  this  foot 
into  a  spondee.    As  in  Par.  Lost,  B.  vii.  216. 

"  Silence,  ye  troubled  Waves,  and  thou  Deep,  peace — ** 

"  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind,**  doctor  Newton,  says,  "  as  the 
spondee  in  the  fifth  place  in  Greek  and  Latin  hexameters,  of 
which  there  are  some  memorable  examples  in  Virgil,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  low  valleys,  Georg.  iii.  276,  or  when  he  would  describe 
the  majesty  of  the  gods,  Eel.  iv.  49,  JEn.  viii.  679,  or  great  cau- 
tion and  circumspection,  JEn.  ii.  68,  or  a  great  interval  between 
two  men  running,  JSn.  v.  320." — I  conceive  that  Milton  also 
intended- the  last  foot  of  the  following  verse  to  be  a  spondee,  as 
more  dignified  and  impressive  than  the  accentuation,  not  uncom- 
mon indeed  in  our  old  poetry,  of  supreme  on  the  first  syllable. 
Par.  Lost,  B.  i.  735. 

*'  And  sat  as  Princes,  whom  the  Supreme  King 
"  Exalted  to  such  power — " 

For  the  same  reason,  a  spondee  seems  to  be  the  measure  of  the 
third  foot  in  Comus,  v.  217. 

•'  That  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 
''  Are  but  as  slavish  ministers"  &c. 
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The  fiset,  immediatdy  pieceding  nqtreme^  being  in  both  instanoeft 
unaccented,  or  pyrrkicks,  as  in  the  following  line  of  ComaSf  which 
exhibits,  with  fine  effect,  a  spondee  in  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
places: 

■ "  their  way 

**  Lies  through  the  perplex'd  paths  of  this  drear  wood." 

So  in  Par.  Lost,  B.  iv.  719. 

**  On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentick  fire — ^*' 

Yet  Dr.  Pemberton  pronounces  this  line  to  be  faulty  by  the  two 
short  syllables,  which  constitute  the  second  foot ;  and  which  he 
proposes  thus  to  correct,  Observ.  an  Poetry^  p.  1 32. 

"  On  him,  who  Jove's  authentick  fire  had  stole." 

But  the  spondee,  as  it  stands  in  the  poet's  own  line,  gives  a  force 
to  the  expression  which  no  other  collocation  of  the  words  can  pro- 
duce. Milton's  happy  positions  of  the  spondee  are  a  principal 
beauty  in  his  versification.     Thus  : 

"  From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreath*d  for  Eve 

"  Down  dropt— " 
We  see  also  the  dejected  Samson,  where  he  says, 

''  So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop, 

"  My  hopes  all  flat—" 
Nor  can  we  forbear  to  notice  the  energy  of  the  same  measure, 
where  the  sword  of  Michael  met 

**  The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 

**  Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer — ** 
in  which  passage  not  only  the  word  descending  is  admirably 
placed,  as  doctor  Newton  has  observed,  to  express  the  sense  ;  but 
the  spondee,  followed  by  a  pause,  fixes  also  the  imagination  on 
the  divided  sword  of  Satan.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  Pope  had 
attended  to  the  construction  of  this  passage,  when,  in  translating 
the  celebrated  verse  of  Homer,  which  describes  the  sword  of 
Menelaus  snapping  short,  Iliad  iii.  363,  he  wrote  the  following 
lines; 

**  The  brittle  steel,  unfaithful  to  his  hand, 

**  Broke  short : — the  fragments  glitter'd  on  the  sand ;" 

though  he  has  been  supposed  to  have  here  imitated  the  passage  in 

i2 
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Viigil,  where  the  sword  of  Tumus  is  also  shattered  into  tarioitf 
fragments,  i£J».  xii.  741. 

These  observations  (not  to  lengthen  therii  with' many  other 
proofs  which  might  be  adduced,  and  which  indeed  will  escape  the 
notice  of  few  readers)  sufficiently  prove,  it  is  presumed,  the  genius 
and  felicity  of  Milton  in  adapting  sound  to  sense.  That  there  are 
absonous  lines  in  the  Paradise  Losty  will  not  be  denied ;  of 
which  some  might  be  the  effect  of  negligence :  *^  To  maintain  an 
unremitted  excellence  of  versification  through  so  long  a  poem," 
says  a  very  judicious  writer,  '*  was  perhaps  beyond  the  effort  of 
human  excellence."  Pye's  Comment,  on  the  Poetick  of  Aris" 
totlcy  p.  474.  Of  these  lines,  however,  many  might  also  have 
been  intentionally  so  constructed.  Cowper,  who  in  modem  days 
has  sweetly  awakened  the  Miltonick  harp,  observes  that  '^  a  line, 
rough  in  itself,  has  yet  its  recommendations ;  it  saves  the  ear  the 
pain  of  an  irksome  monotony,  and  seems  even  to  add  greater 
smoothness  to  others.  Milton,  whose  ear  and  taste  were  exqui- 
site, has  exemplified  in  his  Paradise  Lost  the  effect  of  this  prac- 
tice frequently."  Pref.  to  the  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  p.  x. 
Thus  we  may  observe  that  he  repeats  verses,  which  some  have 
pronounced  harsh  and  unmusical ;  as  in  the  sixth  book  of  Para- 
dise Lost : 

"  C/^rtiversal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear 

"  Than  violence—" 
And  in  Samson  Agonistes,  v.  1 75. 

"  C/niversally  crown'd  with  highest  praises — " 
notwithstanding  the  latter  line  might  have  been  written  more 
smoothly, 

"  Crowned  universally  with  highest  praises." 
Again,  in  the  same  book  of  Par.  Lost, 

"  Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit — " 
So,  in  Par.  Reg.  B.  i.  361. 

"  With  them  from  bliss  to  the  bottomless  deep." 
In  the  same  metre  the  following  verse  concludes,  which  prevents 
the  ungraceful  accentuation  of  the  second  syllable  in  audibly ^ 
maintained  by  some  criticks.  Par.  Lost,  B.  vii.  518. 

"  Present  ?)  thus  to  his  Son  audibly  spake." 

But  Milton  has  been  charged  with  sometimes  laying  the  accent 
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on  insignificant  particles.  If  it  were  requisite  to  lay  the  stress  of 
the  voice  on  sounds  naturally  short,  the  charge  might  seem  for- 
midable. How  little  attention  it  deserves,  however,  may  be  seen 
in'  the  following  instance  among  others  accented  in  a  similat 
manner,  Par,  Lost.  B.  ii.  702. 

"  Thy  Imgering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart — " 

The  poet's  imagery  and  meaning  would  be  destroyed  by  such  life- 
less accentuation.  The  pronunciation  may  be  rather  thus  marked ; 

«  Thy  lingering,  |6r  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart — " 

because  ^  the  emphasis  on  the  word  OTie,**  says  Mr.  Sheridan, 
**  marks  the  peculiar  property  of  the  dart  of  Death,  which  does 
its  business  at  once,  and  needs  no  second  stroke ;  and  that  on  the 
word  this  presents  the  dart  to  view,  and  the  image  of  Death 
shaking  it  at  Satan,"    Lectures  &c  as  before,  p.  280. 

These  remarks  on  Milton's  versification  must  not  be  concluded 
without  noticing  the  alliteration,  sometimes  observeable  in  his 
poetry ;  a  figure,  much  abused  indeed  by  our  old  poets,  and  in 
consequence  finely  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare.  But  to  the  follow- 
ing instances  few  perhaps  will  affix  the  name  of  triflings,  or 
rather  not  concede  the  praise  of  beauty  : 

"  Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-dittied  song, 
**  IFell  knows  to  still  the  t£;ild  ic;inds  when  they  roar, 
''  And  hush  the  waving  tt/oods."     ComtiSy  v.  86. 

^'  These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 

'*  TFill  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease,  as  wide 

"  As  we  need  walk."    Par.  Lost,  B.  ix.  244. 

"  Defac'd,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote."  lb.  901. 

Such  instances  of  beginning  several  words  in  the  same  verse  with 
the  same  letter,  and  even  of  continuing  the  alliteration  in  the 
next  verse,  may  bq  found  in  the  best  classick  writers. 

In  the  proofs  of  beautiful  versification  which  have  been  adduced, 
Milton  has  been  considered  as  a  writer  only  of  blank  verse.  It 
may  be  added,  that  his  rhyming  poetry  would  have  placed  him 
high  in  the  rank  of  English  bards,  had  his  blank  verse  never 
been  written.  Lord  Monboddo,  in  some  observations  with  which 
he  was  long  since  pleased  to  honour  me,  observes,  *'  I  hold  Mil- 
ton to  be  the  best  rhyming  poet  in  English,  as  well  as  the  best 
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witer  of  blank  verse. — He  has  given  to  his  ifaymiiig  poetry  a 
variety  by  long  and  short  verses,  and  by  rhymes  as  much  varied 
as  possible ;  by  distich  rhymes,  alternate  rhymes,  and  rhymes 
often  at  the  distance  of  four  lines;  which  altogether  make  sach 
a  variety  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  rhyming  poem,  ex« 
cept  that  short  poem  of  Dryden's  upon  St.  Cecilia's  day.  And 
he  has  given  one  variety  to  his  rhyming  verse,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  even  in  Dryden's  Ode :  and  that  is  a  change  of  the  measure 
of  the  verse  from  the  iambick,  when  the  accented  syllable  of  the 
foot  IS  last,  to  the  trochaick,  vriien  it  is  first;  which  changes al*  . 
together  the  flow  of  the  verse,  and  adapts  it  to  subjecta  very  dif- 
ferent." 

I  have  conversed  indeed  with  few  persons  on  the  subject  of 
Milton's  versification,  who  have  not  acknowledged  themselves  in 
this  respect, 

"  held  with  his  melodious  harmony, 

**  In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity." 

A  late  writer,  however,  of  no  common  taste  and  acuteness, 
*^  applying  to  Milton  the  want  of  the  power  to  please  and  amuse 
in  the  Paradise  Lost,  attributes  this  pretended  defect  as  much  to 
the  nature  of  his  versification,  as  to  that  of  his  subject.  In 
reply  to  this  depreciation  of  the  great  poet,  I  have  been  antici- 
pated in  some  degree  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  the  editor  of 
Pope's  Works  in  1806 ;  who,  remarking  that  '*  ^  Mr.  Knight,  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Taste,  expresses  the  utmost  con- 
tempt of  Milton  as  a  musical  writer,  and  unfortunately  for  his 
own  argument,  produces  some  couplets  of  Pope ;"  subjoins  a 
corollary  to  which  I  subscribe  with  pleasure.  **  Such  language 
every  person,  though  he  presumes  to  judge  for  himself,  surely 
ought  to  disdain:  he  should  recollect  that,  whatever  he  may 
think  himself,  many  have  thought  otherwise ;  and  the  highest 
deference  is  due  to  the  general  decision.  I  do  not  complain  of 
Mr.  Knight's  not  feeling  Milton's  musick  :  but  I  think  neither 
Mr.  Knight  or  myself  have  a  right  to  make  our  own  feelings  the 
test  and  standard  of  taste  and  feeling  in  numbers.*' 

■  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste,  by  Rich.  Payne  Knight, 
Esq.  Svo.  1805,  p.  117. 
k  Vol.  X.  p.  376. 
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Farther,  when  Mr.  Kii%ht  says,  that  <^  *  Hall,  Donne,  Hcibbes^ 
and  Crashaw,  are  as  licentious  in  their  pauses  as  Milton,*'  are 
we  to  admit  the  implication  that  Milton  is  a  versifier  no  better 
than  these  ?  No  insinuation  can  be  more  unjust.  Nor  in  the 
anomalies  of  Milton's  versification,  which  are  fastidiously  teimed 
the  ** "  strains  of  negligence  and  rust  of  antiquity y'^  can  the  db^ 
eeming  reader  find  many  causes  of  ofience.  The  care,  rather 
than  the  negligence,  of  the  poet,  m  regard  to  these  matters,  may 
be  also  infened  from  his  owiv  assertion :  '^  ■^  This  good  hap  I  had 
fVom  a  careful  education,  to  be  inured  and  seasoned  betimes 
With  the  best  and  elegantest  authors  of  the  learned  tongues,  and 
thereto  hraugJU  an  ear  that  could  measure  a  just  cadence  emd 
scan  without  articulating ;  rather  nice  and  humourous  in  what 
was  tolerable^  than  patient  to  read  every  drawling  versifier  J^ 
We  are  indebted,  it  seems,  to  an  '^  ^hobbling  distich''  for  this 
remarkable  assertion  of  Milton. 

To  the  more  brilliant  parts  of  Paradise  Lost,  Mr.  Knight,  how<*  , 
ever,  concedes  even  the  beauty  of  versification ;  yet  still  argues, 
that  blank  verse  "  ^  requires  so  many  inversions  and  transpo* 
sitbns  to  keep  it  out  of  prose,  as  render  it  quite  unsuitable  to  the 
enthusiastick  spirit  and  glowing  simplicity  of  heroick  narrative.'' 
—It  was  an  observation  of  Dr.  Woodford,  not  long  after  the  pub-o 
lication  of  Paradise  Lost,  **  ">  though  Blank  Verse,  as  we  cdl  it, 
that  is,  number  metrical  (as  th^y  would  have  it)  without  rhythm, 
considering  the  natural  fitness  and  customary  tendence  of  our 
language,  may  do  excellently  in  the  drama,  because  it  comes 
nearest  the  ordinary  way  of  speech,  wherein  the  interlocutors  are 
supposed  to  converse,  &c.  yet  in  an  Epick  Poem,  to  mention  no 
other,  I  know  not  how  with  us  it  can  be  well  maintained.  For  it 
wants  the  proper  and  particular  character,  which  we  assign  Verse, 
Rhythm  I  mean ;  and  were  it  written  as  Prose  usually  is,  in  its 
just  periods,  would  both  be  read,  and  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  no  other 
than  poetical  Prose,  that  is,  masculine  Prose,  drest  up  like  Her^ 
cules  by  Omphale  in  the  attire  of  one  of  her  women,  but  whose 

1  Essay,  ut  supr.  p.  115.  ^  Ibid. 

■  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  sect.  6.  <>  Ibid. 

P  Essay,  nt  snpr.  p.  121. 

4  Preface  to  a  Paraphrase  upon  the  Canticles,  &c.    By  Samuel  Woodford, 
D.D.  Svo,  1679. 
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flhape  and  warlike  limbs  could  not  be  concealed  by  the  didguise." 
He  offers  an  instance  ^^  from  that  most  excellent  and  divinely 
flowing '  speech  of  our  first  mother,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Para- 
dise Lost ;  than  which  neither  Milton  himself  oyer  said  any  thing 
softer  and  more  poetical,  nor  can  almost  be  imagined  to  be  said 
of  man/'  Harmg  exhibited  this  passs^  "  written  as  prose 
usually  is,  he  adds,  /^  Who  now  in  the  world  would  ever  dream 
that  this  were  Verse,  and  verse  too  the  softest  and  most  tunable, 
and  with  as  great  a  wddoc^  suitable  to  the  occasion,  as  can  be  con- 
ceived ?  I  confess  some  few  words,  and  manner  of  contexture, 
and  an  image  of  the  thing  different,  and  some  things  more  tender 
than  that  which  Prose  commonly  renders,  woidd  make  it  sus-» 
pected  that  the  writer  was  in  a  poetical  rapture ;  but  still,  through 
the  disguise,  the  prose  appears,  or  rather  cannot  be  hid/' — 

I  have  thus  stated  perhaps  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  latest, 
condemnatory  criticism  on  the  usage  of  blank  verse  in  an  English 
heroick  poem.  Dryden  ^  pretends,  that  the  true  reason  why 
JMilton  wrote  the  Paradise  Lost  in  blank  verse  was,  that  Rhyme 
was  not  his  talent.  This  is  a  misi^presentation,  to  which  no 
unprejudiced  reader  of  Lycidas,  or  L' Allegro,  or  II  Penseroso, 
can  listen  with  patience.  However,  let  the  reader  peruse  Mil- 
ton's own  apology  for  the  verse,  which  was  prefixed  to  his 
first  "  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  with  a  new  title-page, 
in  the  year  following  its  original  appearance.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  that  formidable  circumstance  which  had  ''  stumbled 
many,"  why  the  poem  rimes  noty  had,  it  seems,  been  de- 
manded.    Todd.  I 

'  Ver.  440,  &c 

*  Mr.  Knight's  exhibition  of  this  kind,  (B.  v,  404 — 413.)  is  certainly  one  of 
the  least  tunable  passages,  although  taken  (he  reminds  us)  from  one  of  the  most 
admired  books  of  the  poem ;  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  few  passages,  concerning 
which  no  "  admirer  of  the  irregular  variety  of  Miltonick  pauses"  will  be  disposed 
to  slight  the  critick's  friendly  hint  of  scansion. — For  what  purpose  our  American 
brethren  adopted  tliis  method  of  writing  blank  verse  as  prose  in  the  £bIlowing  in- 
stance, I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  it  may  amuse  the  reader  to  be  informed  of  a  work 
entided,  Psalterium  Americanum :  The  Psalms  in  blank  verse,  yet  printed  as 
prose.    12mo.    Boston,  1718. 

'  See  the  dedication  of  his  Juvenal. 

»  Not  prefixed  to  all  the  editions  of  the  Poem.  See  the  notes  on  this  apoI<)gy 
in  the  present  edition. 
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Thb  measure  is  English  heroick  verse  without  rime^ 
as  that  of  Homer  in  Greek,  and  of  Virgil  in  Latin ; 
rime  being  no  necessary  adjunct,  or  true  mnament, 
of  poem  or  good  verse,  in  longer  works  especially, 
but  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  age  to  set  off 
wretched  matter  and  lame  metre;  graced  indeed 
nnce  by  the  use  of  some  famous  modem  poets, 
carried  away  by  custom,  but  nuich  to  their  own 
vexation,  hindrance,  and  constraint  to  express  many 
things  otherwise,  and  for  the  most  part  worse  than 
else  they  would  have  expressed  them.  Not  with- 
out cause,  therefore,  some  both^  Italian  and  Spanish 
poets  of  prune  note  have  rejected  rime  both  in  longer 
and  shorter  works :  as  have  also  long  since  our""  best 
English  tragedies  :  as  a  tlung  of  itself,  to  all  judici- 
ous ears,  trivial  and  of  no  true  musical  delight ;  which 
ocmsists  only  in  apt  numbers,  fit  quantity  of  sylla- 
bles, and  the  sense  variously  drawn  out  from  one 
v^rse  into  another ;  not  in  the  jingling  sound  of  like 
endings,  a  fault  avoided  by  the  learned  Ancients, 
both  in"^  poetry  and  all  good  oratory.    This  neglect 

then  of  rime  so  little  is  to  be  taken  £or  a  defeet*, 

b2 
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though  it  may  seem  so  perhaps  to  vulgar  readers^ 
that  it  is  rather  to  be  esteemed  an  example  set,  the 
first  in  English,  of  ancient  liberty  recovered,  to  he- 
roick  poem,  from  the  troublesome  and  modem  bond- 
age of  riming. 

•  The  Verse.]  The  first  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  1667, 
was  without  this  preface,  or  apology  for  the  verse.  In  1668, 
when  a  new  title-page  was  prefixed  to  the  edition,  it  was  added 
with  the  following  address  of  the  Printer  to  the  reader :  "  Cour- 
teous Reader,  there  was  no  Argument  at  first  intended  to  the 
Book ;  but,  for  the  satisfaction  of  many  that  have  desired  it,  I 
have  procured  it,  and  withal  a  reason  of  that  which  stumbled 
many  others,  why  the  Poem  rimes  not."    Todd. 

•* both  Italian  and  Sfpanish  poets  of  prime  note']    Tasso's 

poem  on  the  Creation  was  now  in  Milton's  mind.  See  likewise 
the  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Par.  Lost.  Among  the  Italians 
also,  Trissino  and  RuceUai  have  abandoned  the  use  of  rhyme ; 
the  former,  in  his  Italia  Liberata  di  Goti,  an  heroick  poem ;  .the 
latter,  in  a  didactick  poem,  entitled  Le  Apiy  which  will  remain 
'^  a  lasting  monument  that  the  Italian  language  requires  not  the 
shackles  of  rhyme  to  render  it  harmonious."  Roscoe's  Life  of 
Lorenzo  di  Medici^  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  152.  Luigi  Alamanni's 
imitation  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  which  appeared  in  1532, 
and  his  didactic  poem  of  Coltivazione,  printed  at  Paris  in  1546, 
are  both  in  blank  verse.  The  rejection  of  rhyme  in  Italian  poetry 
was  also  powerfully  urged,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Felice 
Figlinei,  who,  *^  in  his  admirable  Italian  commentary  on  the 
Ethichs  of  Aristotle,  enforces  his  advice  by  his  own  example,  and 
translates  all  Aristotle's  quotations  from  Homer  and  Euripides 
into  verse  without  rhyme."  Hist.  ofEng.  Poetiy^  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 
The  Georgicks  of  Virgil  are  also  thus  translated.  **  La  Georgica 
di  Vergilio  con  sciolti  versi  tradutta  in  lingua  Thbscana  dal  mag- 
nifico  M.  Antonio  Mario  Negrisoli,  nobile  Ferrarese.  Vinegia, 
1552."  Of  the  Origin  of  Versi  Sciolti  among  the  Italians,  see 
Walker's  Historical  Memoir  of  Italian  Tragedy,  1799.    Append. 
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p.  Ix.    Amdngthe  Spanish  poets,  Mr.  Bowie  menttons  Francisco 
de  Aldana,  who  translated  the  Epistles  of  Ovid  into  Spanish  blank 
▼erse ;  and  Gonsalvo  Perez,  who,  in  like  manner,  translated  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer.     And  he  adds,  that  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
Principe  de  lbs  PoetasCastellanos,  in  the  Epistola  a  Boscan,  folios 
49,  50,  51,  ed.  Madrid,  1622,  has  given  a  specimen  of  bluik 
verfe.     It  should  be  added,  that  Boscan  has  given  similar  speci- 
mens in  his  poetry,  and  that  there  is  also  extant  in  Spanish  blank 
verse,  a  poem>  entitled  La  Suma  de  Philosophiay  by  Alonaeo  de 
Fuentes  of  Seville,  published  there  in  1547.     There  are  also 
Dutch  and  French  poets,  who  have  broken  the  bondage  of  rhyme. 
See  Fabrichis,  Bib.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  p.  383.— Dr.  Woodford, 
asserting  that  English  poetry  without  rhythm  is  barely  if  at  all 
distinguishable  from  prose,    adds,    '*  Not  so  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  blank  verse,  from  whom  the  great  and  learned  Mr. 
Milton,  I  believe,  took  his  measures.     For  though  (to  instance 
in  the  Italian  and  their  compositions  of  that  kind)  Annibal  Garo 
in  his  most  excellent  translation  of  Virgil,  and  Torquato  Tasso  in 
his  Sette  Giomate  del  Mondo  Creato,  have  avoided  rhythms ; 
yet  they  retained  the  proper  character  of. the  Italian  verse;  I 
raesm  as  to  the  form,  equivalent  to  our  rhythm,  which  ever  ends 
with  a  solitary  syllable  for  the  last  foot,  unless  we  make  the  last 
foot  consist  rather  of  three  syllables  by  an  antibiicchius  as  horrore 
costume  J  or  by  an  amphibrachys^  as  in  piume  inante,  be  there 
rhythm  used,  or  be  there  none;  though  if  there  be  rhythm, 
the  chime  or  tune  rests  both  upon  the  last  and  the  last  syl- 
lable save  one :  by  which  mark  or  trisyllable  foot  indifferent  to 
both,  and  the  syllabical  quantities  of  the  Italian  words  which 
approach,  and,  except  in  some  few  instances,  directly  follow 
the  Latine,  the  Italian  even  blank  verse  of  any  author,  how- 
soever written,  can  no  more  be  concealed   and  mistaken   for 
prose  than  the  Latine  verse  of  Virgil  or  Ovid." — "  Them  the 
Spanish  follow  in  their  metrical  compositions^  both  with  rhythms 
and  without,  having  most  frequently  a  solitary  and  supernu- 
merary syllable  either  in  or  for  the  last  foot."    Pref.  to  Para- 
phrase on  the  Canticles,  1679.     But  this  critick  is  mistaken, 
in  thinking  that  the  French  have  never  admitted  blank  verse 
into  any  kind  of  poem.     He  proceeds,  however,  with  foretelling 
the  downfall  of  blank  verse;  arguing  that,  *'  if  ourselves  or  the 
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French  will  use  blank  verBe,  either  in  an  heroick  poem,  where 
they  shouUI  be,  I  think,  couplets  ;-*or  in  ode  or  Boanety  Sic  let 
ns  give  it  the  character  as  to  its  form  which  it  anciently  had,  a 
number  and  movement  metrical,  with  interchanged  variety, 
aocoiding  to  the  kind  of  our  verse,  of  diverse  sorts  of  feeU  But 
this  we  in  Rngiish  have  found  by  the  experience  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Ab.  France,  and  others  in  the  last  age,  would  never 
do;  andy  nt  the  next^  even  our  now  cry^d-'Up  blank  verse  will 
look  as  wrfashienablei  kow  well  soever  as  a  noveUyj  anduponhis 
credit  whowasthe  mvenior  of  it  kereyit  may  speedin  this.  Not 
but  that  I  have,  and  ahvays  had,  as  great  an  honour  for  Mr. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  as  those  who  admiie  him  most^  &c.  Yet 
still  I  say,  the  learned  only  must  and  shall  be  judges  of  this» 
and  that  if  he  had  thoi^;ht  fit  to^tt;e  it  the  adornments  of  rhythm, 
and  not  avoided  them  so  religiously  as  any  one  may  perceive  he 
now  and  then  does,  to  the  debasing  of  his  great  sense ;  it  had 
been  so  absdute  a  (Mece,  that,  in  spite  of  whatever  the  world 
Heathen  or  Christian,  hitherto  has  seen,  it  must  have  remained 
as  the  standard  to  all  succeeding  poets  and  poe^." — ^The  pro- 
phetical period  has  long  since  elapsed ;  and  yet  the  general  de- 
cision has  not  prcmounced  the  Mank  verse  of  Milton  unfashion- 
able, or  buried  the  author  under  his  own  miyestick  ruins.  His 
credit  remains  unshaken.  From  those  who,  to  mention  the 
avowal  of  the  learned  authcv  of  a  late  Inquiry  into  the  Prin-r 
ciples  of  Taste,  tug  at  the  oar  in  perusing  his  noUe  poem,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  diffisr;  conceding  to  such,  not  with  ad- 
miration indeed,  but  without  envy,  the  mdulgence  of  their  own 
feelings,  wh^e  I  confess  myself  enamoured  of  his  various  melo- 
dies, and  persuaded  of  the  fitness  oi  his  stately  and  solemn  versi- 
fication to  his  work.     Todd. 

• our  best  English  tragedies:]  Milton  means  the  tra- 
gedies of  Shakspeare,  which  he  ccmimen^  in  //  Penseroso  as 
having  ^  ennobled  the  bnskin'd  stage."  The  first  composition  in 
blank  verse,  extant  m  our  language,  is  said  to  be  Lord  Surrey's 
translation  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the  iEneid  of 
Virgil,  in  1557 ;  the  diction  and  versification  of  whkh  are  hig^y 
commended  by  Mr.  Warfeon,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry^  voL  iii.  p.  21. 
Todd. 
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*  lf0t^  ifg  poetry  and  ali  ^ood  iiratory.]    Mr.  Bowie 

observes,  tint  Maiston,  in  the  Scourge  of  Villanie^  a  coUection  of 
Satires,  first  printed  at  London  in  1598,  after  the  PrcUhmum  m 
Hbrum  secundum^  has  some  verses  ad  rithmum,  fiom  which  the 
following  may  be  here  cited : 

■  "■  '  "■    ''Alas!  poor  idle  soand : 


"  Since  first  I  Phcebas  knew,  I  never  found 

''  Thy  interest  ib  sacred  poesie. 

"  Thou  to  invention  addst  but  surquedry, 

"  A  gaudie  omatore ;  but  hast  no  part 

''  In  that  soule^pleasing  high-infused  art.*'      Todd. 

• $0  Utile  Utobe  taken  for  a  defect^]  As  Roger  Ascham 

says  in  his  Scholemaster^  written  about  the  year  1566,  where  he  is 
pnaemQihe  good  judgement  of  Lord  Surrey  in  avoydmg  the  fault 
qf  rymmg :  **  And  therefore,  even  as  Virgill  and  Horace  deserve 
most  worthie  prayse,  that  they,  spying  the  unperfitness  in  Ennius 
and  Plautus,  by  trewe  imitation  of  Homer  and  Euripides,  brought 
poetrie  to  the  same  perfectnes  in  Latin  as  it  was  in  Greeke,  even 
so  those^  that  by  the  same  way  would  benefit  their  tong  and 
country,  deserve  rather  thankes  than  disprayseJ*  See  Hist.  Eng, 
Poetry y  vol.  iii.  p.  25. — And  see  note  **.  Yet  Milton's  "  neglect 
of  rime,"  we  observe,  has  been  considered  as  a  defect ;  and  by 
some,  with  officious  anxiety  for  the  fame  of  Milton,  has  been  com- 
muted into  pretended  ''  necessary  jinglings."  The  Fall  of  Man 
by  Dryden  was  perhaps  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind ;  which 
serves  to  exhibit  the  corresponding  passages  of  Milton  with  re- 
doubled lustre.  To  this  succeeded  the  productioii  of  Edward 
Eodestone,  gent  entitled  Noah's  Fhody  an  Opera^  in  1679; 
afterwaxds  published  with  the  sonorous  appellation  of  The  Cata- 
clysm! Of  this  tuneful  bard  it  is  said  by  one  of  his  eulogists,  in 
the  verse  prefixed  to  the  Opera,  that 

''  Had  Milton  fiv^dto  see  how  thou  hast  writ, 

"  He'd,  for  the  charms  thou  giv'st  it,  Rhime  admit." 

And  he  is  called  by  another, ''  Milton  and  Dreydon  in  epitome." 
NodiBig  indeed  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  he  is  indebted 
often  <aM>«gh  to  tfiese  poets.    But  let  the  reader  solace  himself 
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with  a  specimen  of  the  charms  which  would  have  won  the  heart 
of  Milton,  and  forced  him,  in  spite  of  hnnself,  to  write  in 
couplets !  ^*  The  scene  being  opened.  Hell  is  represented  with 
Spirits  in  several  postures  of  torments,  &c. 

"  Lucifer,  Bid  'em  their  shrieks  and  howlings  now  refrain, 
And  let  each  soul  make  musick  with  his  chain ; 
For  at  this  juncture  all  from  pains  are  fi^ee, 
And  Hell  itself  ^hall  keep  a  jubilee. 

''  BelioL    It  shall  be  done. 

'<  Lucifer.  The  happy  time  is  nigh ; 

I  plainly  see't,  i*  th'  records  of  the  sky : 
The  characters  of  Heaven  with  care  are  found : 
Read  there — ^the  Universe  will  soon  be  drown'd.'' 

This,  however,  is  modest  when  compared  to  the  complacency 
with  which  the  author  of  the  Royal  Grammar,  publiiAed  in  1715, 
speaks  of  rectifying  Milton's  defect :  **  It  is  not  impossible,  but 
the  Paradise  may  admit  a  second  cultivation,  and  perhaps  re- 
ceive new  beauties  from  another  dress ;  at  least  be  generally  read 
with  more  pleasure ;  and,  which  is  no  small  benefit  of  rhyme, 
be  retained  with  more  ease :  of  which  take  this  short  Essay  upon 
that  passage,  B.  ii.  p.  42.  edit.  1674.  0  shame  to  men  !  Devil 
with  devil  damned,  &c. 

^'O  shame!  O  curse!  O  more  than  hellish  spigot! 

**  Damn'd  Devils  with  each  other  never  fight. 

'*  Tho'  Qod  bids  peace  with  promises  of  life, 

**  Men  onely  reason  arm  for  deadly  strife ; 

'*  By  bloody  wars  earth  making  desolate, 

**  And  sacrificing  thousands  to  their  hate/'  &c. 

I  consign  to  the  reader's  laughter,  or  contempt,  these  new  beau- 
ties ;  which,  like  the  charms  in  Noah's  Flood,  may  not  improperiy 
be  termed,  in  the  forcible  expression  of  a  modem  author, 

"  The  feverous  efflux  of  a  rhyme-fed  brain." 

Knight's  Progress  of  Civ.  Society. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1732,  under  the  title  of  *'  Milton  restor'd  and  Bentley  depos'd/^ 
a  part  of  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost  is  *'  attempted  in  rime^ 
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and  pretended  to  be  '^  addressed  to  Dr.  Bentley  from  Dean 
Swift,"  in  the  following  letter: 

"  Sir,  New- Yearns  day,  1732. 

"  I  am  overjoy'd  to  heai',  that  a  very  ingenious  youth  of  this 
city  [Dublin]  is  now  upon  the  useful  design  (for  which  he  is 
never  enough  to  be  commended)  of  bestowing  rime  on  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  which  will  make  the  Poem,  in  that  only  defectivCy 
more  heroic  and  sonorous  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  success  in  the  performance ;  and  as  it  is  a  work  in 
which  a  young  man  could  not  be  more  happily  employed,  or  ap- 
pear in  with  greater  advantage  to  his  character,  so  I  am  concerned 
that  it  did  not  fall  out  to  be  your  province.    I  am  yours,  &c. 

J.  Swift." 

Such  a  design  had  been  announced,  and  is  admirably  ridiculed 
by  Swift  in  his  Advice  to  a  Young  Poet  The  attempt  just 
mentioned  is  wretched  in  the  extreme. — ^Milton  has  been  amply 
vindicated  in  his  rejection  of  ihyme,  not  only  by  the  remarks 
of  Roscommon,  Addison,  and  other  eminent  criticks,  but  also 
by  the  attention  and  the  success  with  which,  in  later  times,  his 
unfettered  and  noble  versification  has  been  studied : 

'^  Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
**  Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light." 

On  this  subject  I  subjoin  the  remarks  of  an  elegant  poet,  and 
most  accomplished  scholar ;  as  just  as  they  are  beautiful.  See 
the  late  Dr.  Roberts's  '*  Poetical  Epistle  to  Christopher  Anstey, 
Esq.  OD  the  English  Poets,  chiefly  those  who  have  written  in 
blank  v^rse,"  1772. 

"  Poet  of  other  times,  to  thee  I  bow 
'^  With  lowliest  reverence.    Oft  thou  tak'st  my  soul, 
*^  And  waft'st  it  by  thy  potent  harmony 
<<  To  that  empyreal  mansion,  where  thine  ear 
^'  Caught  the  soft  warblings  of  a  Seraph's  harp, 
<'  What  time  the  nightly  visitant  unlocked 
<'  The  gates  of  Heaven,  and  to  the  mental  sight 
<'  Displayed  celestial  scenes.     She  from  thy  lyre 
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<<  With  ifidigpgtion  lore  the  tinklitig  bells, 
**  And  toned  it  to  sublimest  aigoment. 
**  Sooner  the  bird^  that  ushering  in  the  spring 
^*  Strikes  the  same  notes  with  one  unvarying  pause, 
**  Shall  Tie  with  PhUomel,  when  she  pursues 
**  Her  erenoig  song  through  every  winding  mase 
"  Of  melody,  then  rhyme  shall  soothe  the  soul 
''  With  musick  sweet  as  thine !"    Todi>. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Thefint  Book  prcposety  Jirst  in  brief y  the  whole  subject,  Man's 
disobedience,  and  the  loss  thereupon  of  Paradise  wherein  he 
was  placed:  Then  touches  the  prime  cause  of  his  Fall,  the 
Serpent,  or  rather  Satan  tn  the  Serpent ;  who,  revolting  from 
God,  and  drawing  to  his  side  many  legions  of  Angels,  vxts,  ^ 
by  the  command  of  God,  driven  out  of  Heaven,  with  all  his 
crew,  into  the  great  deep.  Which  action  passed  over,  the 
Poem  hastens  into  the  midst  of  things,  presenting  Satan  with 
his  Angels  now  falling  into  Hell  described  here,  not  in  the 
center  (for  Heaven  and  Earth  may  be  supposed  as  yet  not 
made,  certainly  not  yet  accursed,)  but  in  a  place  of  utter  dark- 
ness, ftliest  called  Chaos :  Here  Satan  with  his  Angels  lying  on 
the  burning  lake,  thunderstruck  and  astonished,  after  a  certain 
space  recovers,  <tsfrom  confusion,  calls  up  him  who  next  in  order 
and  dignity  lay  by  him :  They  confer  of  their  miserable  fall; 
Satan  awakcTis  cdl  his  legions,  who  lay  tUl  then  in  the  same 
manner  confounded.  They  rise;  their  numbers;  array  of 
battle :  their  chief  leaders  nan/led,  according  to  the  idols  known 
afterwards  in  Ckmaan  and  the  countries  adjoining.  To  these 
Satan  directs  his  speech,  comforts  them  with  hope  yet  of  re- 
gaining  Heaven,  but  teUs  them  lastly  of  a  new  world  and  new 
kind  of  creature  to  be  created,  according  to  an  ancient  pro- 
phecy or  report  in  Heaven ;  for,  that  Angels  were  long  before 
this  visible  creation,  wcu  the  opinion  of  many  ancient  Fathers. 
To  find  out  the  truth  of  this  prophecy,  and  what  to  determine 
thereon,  he  refers  to  a  full  council.  What  his  associates 
thence  attempt.  Pandemonium,  the  palace  of  Satan,  rises, 
suddenly  buUt  out  of  the  deep :  The  infernal  peers  there  sit  in 
council. 
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BOOK  L 


Of  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

Ver.  1.  Of  MaaCs  first  dmbedience^]  The  poet  here  lays  be- 
fore the  reader  the  subject  oi  the  following  work — ^the  diaobedi*) 
ence  of  our  ancestore  to  the  command  of  God — the  effects  of 
that  disobedience  which  lost  them  Paradise ;  and  the  hope  we 
are  allowed  to  entertain  through  the  Divbe  Goodness,  of  being 
restored  to  the  like  Uissfid  stale. — Such  are  the  great  events 
our  poet  [Moposes  to  celebrate — ^the  means,  by  which  they  are 
brought  about,  are  to  be  unfolded  by  degrees,  whilst  here  he 
offers,  to  the  reader^s  imagination,  only  such  ideas  as  are  most 
capable  to  inspire  him  with  reverence  and  attention.  The  Poem 
begins  with  the  origin  of  evil  in  our  worki,  and  the  disobedience 
of  our  ancestors  to  God,  the  cause  of  all  our  woe.  We  find 
Homer  too,  the  father  of  Epick  poetry,  beginning  his  Iliad  firom 
the  anger  of  Achifles,  the  source  of  all  the  Grecian  misfoitunes. 

It  would  have  been  ridiculous,  as  Horace  justly  observes,  had 
Homer  begun  his  poem  with  an  account  of  Leda's  ofispring ;  and 
it  woukl  have  been  absurd  too  in  Mflton,  to  have  taken  his  exor- 
diimi  tnm  the  revoltof  Satan  and  his  Angels  m  Heaven;  though 
hence  the  cause  of  that  nahoe  and  enmity,  which  prompted  the 
apostate  Spirit  to  endeavour  the  ruin  of  mankind.  As  we  were 
not,  however,  to  be  left  igncnrant  of  this  great  event,  the  poet  has 
taken  care  to  give  us  some  hints  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  this 
book,  reserving  the  particular  detail  for  that  beautifiii  episode  in 
thesixth;  as  his  master  Homer  has  done  the  principal  events,  that 
either  went  before  the  commenceoient  of  the  quaml  between  the 
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Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat,  5 ' 

Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 

Phry^ans  and  Giecians,  or  fell  out  during  the  first  nine  years  of 
the  war :  the  Iliad  itself  containing  an  account  only  of  the  trans- 
actions of  a  small  part  of  the  tenth  year. 

Virgil  has  observed  the  same  conduct.  He  gives  us  the  history 
of  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  what  befel  his  hero,  in  an  episode, 
whichforms  the  second  and  third  books  of  his  poem;  andinthem 
a^  comprehended  all  the  adventures  of  i£neas,  till  the  time  the 
poem  takes  him  up  near  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  consequently 
towards  the  end  of  his  travels.  Our  poet  here  follows  this  plan. 
He  opens  his  work  representing  Satan  as  already  m  Hell,  and 
there  contriving  the  scheme  of  Man's  destruction,  which  he 
begins  immediately  to  put  in  execution ;  neither  are  we  told  the 
particulars  of  his  coming  there  for  a  great  while  after :  so  that 
we  may  justly  apply  to  our  author  what  Qumctilian  says  of 
Homer  on  a  like  occasion,  '*  in  paucissimis  versibus  operis  in- 
gressu,  legem  proemiorum  servavit**     Callandee. 

Ver.  4.  With  loss  o/Eden^]  But  Eden  was  not  lost ;  and  the 
last  that  we  read  of  our  first  parents  is  that  they  were  still  in 
Eden :  ''  Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way.''  With  loss  of 
Eden  therefore  means  no  more  than  with  loss  of  Paradise^  which 
was  pluited  in  Eden ;  the  whole  being  put  for  a  part,  as  some- 
times a  part  is  j)ut  for  the  whole,  by  the  figure  synecdoche. 

Newton. 

Ver.  6. on  the  secret  top 

Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,]  Dr.  Bentley  reads  ''  the 
sacred  top."  But  his  supposed  emendation  is  entirely  overthrown 
by  Dr.  Pearce's  masterly  exposition  of  the  genuine  reading. 
''  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  the  same  mountain,  with  two  several  emi- 
nences, the  higher  of  them  called  Sinai ;  of  which  Josephus,  in  his 
Jewish  antiquities,  says,  that  it  is  so  high,  that  the  top  of  it  cannot 
be  seen  without  straining  the  eyes.  In  this  sense  therefore,  though 
I  beUeve  it  is  not  Milton's  sense,  the  top  of  it  may  be  well  said  to 
be  secret.    The  words,  of  Oreb^  or  of  Sinai,  imply  a  doubt  of  the 
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Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed. 
In  the  beginning  how  the  Heavens  and  Earth  * 
Rose  out  of  Chaos  :  Or  if  Sion  hill  10 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd 

poet,  which  name  was  properest  to  be  given  to  that  mountain,  Oft 
the  top  of  which  Moses  received  inspiration ;  because  Horeb  and 
Sinai  are  used  for  one  another  in  Scripture:  but,  by  naming  Sinai 
last,  he  seems  to  incline  rather  to  that.  Now  it  is  weU  known 
from  Exodus  xix.  16,  and  other  places  of  Scripture,  that  when 
God  gave  his  laws  to  Moses  on  the  top  of  Sinai,  it  was  covered 
with  cloudSy  dark  chuds^  and  thick  smoke ;  it  was  therefore  secret 
at  that  time  in  a  peculiar  sense :  And  the  same  thing  seems  in- 
tended by  the  epithet  which  Milton  uses  upon  the  very  same 
tKcasion,  B.  xii.  227,  Sinaiy  whose  gray  top  shall  tremble.'* 

Dr.  Newton  observes,  that  Milton  might  have  a  further  mean- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  e{Mthet  secret,  employing  it  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  Latin  secretus,  set  apart,  or  separate,  like  Virgirs  '^  secretds- 
que  pios,"  JSn.  viii.  670.  For,  while  Moses  talked  with  God 
on  the  mount  in  private,  the  people  were  forbidden  to  approach, 
and,  even  afterwards^  to  ascend  it,  upon  pain  of  death. 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  notice  Milton's  second  allusion  to 
the  divine  presence  in  the  mount,  Par.  Losty  B.  v.  598. 

"  a  flaming  mount,  whose  top 


**  Brightness  had  made  invisible.'* 

Nor  may  I  omit  the  forcible  application  of  the  epithet  secret^ 
in  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  the  poet,  to  the  altar  of 
God,  Ode  Nativ.  ver.  27. 

"  And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  Angel-quire, 
"  From  out  his  secret  altar  &c."    Todd. 

Ver.  8.    That  shepherd,]  For  Moses  ''  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro 
his  father  m  law,"  Exod.  iii.  1 .    Newtok. 

Ver.  11-  and  Siloas    brook]     Siloa    was   a    small 

fiver  that  flowed  near  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  tnentioned, 
Isaiah  viii.  6.     So  that,  in  etfect,  Milton  invokes  the  heavenly 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God ;  I  thence 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song^ 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 

Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues  15 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhime. 

Muse,  that  inspired  David  and  the  Prophets  on  mount  Sion,  and 
at  Jerusalem ;  as  well  as  Moses  on  mount  Sinai.     Newton. 

Ver,  13. my  adventurous  song,]     So,  in  Sylvester's 

Du  BartaSy  as  Mr.  Dunster  also  observes,  ed.  1621.  p.  268. 

— "  that  mine  advetUrouB  rime, 

"  Circling  the  world,  may  search  out  every  clime."     Todd. 

Ver.  15.  while  it  pursues 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  ihune.]  So  he 
sap,  that  the  fable  of  his  Comus  was  new,  and  **  yet  unheard  in 
tale  or  tang*'  Mr.  Bowie  remarks,  that  it  is  frequent  among 
the  poets  to  speak  of  the  novelty  of  their  subjects ;  iA  which 
custom  Lucretius,  Horace,  Virgil,  Spenser,  and  Cowley,  afford 
examples.  He  adds  the  very  phrase,  which  Milton  uses,  from 
Boiardo,  OrL  Innam.  Lib.  ii.  C.  xxz.  st.  1. 

"  Avien,  che  ne  in  prosa  e  detta,  o  in  rtma 

**  Co9a  che  non  sia  stata  detta  [Nrima." 

And  Dr.  Pearce  notes  the  same  expression  in  Ariosto,  OrL  Fur. 
C.  i.  St  2.  Nor  is  our  own  old  poetry  without  part  of  this 
phraseology.  Thus,  in  Skelton's  Boke^of  Phil.  Sparrow,  Wcxkes, 
ed.  1736.  p.  241. 

"  to  wryte 

^*  And  spende  my  time 
"  In  prose  and  rime.*' 

See  also  Davies's  Scourge  of  Folly,  ed.  161 1 .  p.  23.  And  Verses 
prefixed  to  Gaywood's  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  1654.     Todd. 

Ver.  16.  rhime.]    Milton 

appears  to  have  meant  a  different  thing  by  rhime  here,  from  rime 
in  his  preface,  where  it  is  six  times  mentioned,  and  always  spelt 
without  an  h ;  whereas  in  all  the  editions,  till  Dr.  Bentley's  ap- 
peaied^  rhitne  in  this  place  of  the  poem  was  spelt  with  an  A. 
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And  chiefly  Thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 

Jif  ilton  probably  meant  a  difference  in  the  thing,  by  making  so 
constant  a  difference  in  the  spelling ;  and  intended  that  we  should 
here  understand  by  rhvnCf  not  the  jingling  sound  of  like  endings, 
but  verse  in  general;  the  word  being  derived  frdm  rythmus, 
fivdfwg :  Thus  Spenser  uses  the  word  rhime  for  verse^  in  his 
**  Verses  to  Lord  Buckhurst/'  placed  before  his  Faery  Queen ; 
and  in  Book  i.  Cant.  vi.  St.  1 3,  of  that  poem.  And  so  our  poet 
uses  the  word  in  his  veises  upon  LycidaSy 

"  he  knew 

"  Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme'*    Peaece. 

The  "  lofty  rhyme,*'  \h  Lycidas,  is  the  "  lofty  verse ;"  And 
this  is  unquestionably  the  sense  of  the  word  rhyme,  in  this  place 
of  Paradise  Lost,  I  cannot,  however,  admit  bishop  Pearce's 
reasoning :  at  least  in  the  passage  of  Lycidas  we  have  no  such 
nicety  of  spelling,  but  rhyme  appears  in  the  editions  of  1638, 
1646,  and  1673.  Nor  are  the  bishop's  proofs  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  at  all  to  the  point  He  rather  might  have 
alleged  the  following  instance  from  Spenser's  October : 

'<  Thoa  kenst  not,  Percie,  how  the  rime  should  rage ; 

'*  O  if  my  temples  were  distain'd  with  wine, 

''  And  girt  in  girlonds  of  wilde  yvie  twine, 

*^  How  I  could  reare  the  Muse  on  stately  stage,  &c.'* 

That  is,  **  my  poetry  should  then  mount  to  the  highest  elevations 
of  the  tragick  and  epick  muse."  But  Fletcher  more  literally, 
in  an  Ode  to  Beaumont,  on  his  imitations  of  Ovid,  st.  ii. 

"  The  wanton  Ovid  whose  enticing  rimes" 

It  is  wonderful  that  Bentley,  with  all  his  Grecian  predilections, 
and  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  precise  original  meaning  of 
fvd/w^f  should  have  wished  to  substitute,  in  Milton,  song  for 
rhyme.  Gray,  who  studied  and  copied  Milton  with  true  penetra- 
tion and  taste,  in  his  Musick-Ode,  uses  rhyme  in  Milton's  sense : 

*^  Meek  Newton's  self  bends  from  his  state  sublime, 
''  And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and  listens  to  the  rhyme" 

T.  Warton. 

In  conformity  to  the  original  distinction,  whether  intended  or 

c2 
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Before  all-  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 

not,  I  have  printed  rkime  here,  and  restored  rime  in  the  preface. 
Instances  of  the  word,  in  the  same  sense,  being  written  both 
ways  in  Milton's  time,  may,  however,  be  produced.  See  P. 
Fletcher's  Poet.  Miscell.  1633.  p.  3.  "  And  rais'd  my  rime  to 
sing."    Again,  p.  82.     "  Some  wanton  rhyme."    Todd. 

Ver.  17.  And  chiefly  Thou,  0  Spirit,  &c.]  Invoking  the, Muse 
is  commonly  a  matter  of  mere  form,  wherein  the  poets  neither 
mean,  nor  desire  to  be  thought  to  mean  any  thing  seriously.  But 
the  Holy  Ghost,  here  invoked,  is  too  solemn  a  name  to  be  used 
insignificantly :  and,  besides,  our  author,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
next  work  Paradise  Regained,  scruples  not  to  say  to  the  same 
Divine  Person 

"  Inspire, 

'^  As  thou  art  wont,  niy  prompted  song,  else  mute." 

This  address  therefore  is  no  mere  formality.  Yet  some  may  think 
that  he  incurs  a  worse  charge  of  enthusiasm,  or  even  profaneness, 
in  vouching  inspiration  for  his  perfoimance :  but  the  Scriptures 
represent  inspiration  as  of  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  commonly 
apprehended,  teaching  that  *'  every  good  gift,*'  in  naturals  as  well 
as  in  morals, ''  descendethfrom  the  great  Father  of  lights,'*  Jam. 
i.  17.  And  an  extraordinary  skill  even  in  mechanical  arts  is  there 
ascribed  to  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost  It  is  said  of 
Bezaleel,  who  was  to  make  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  that 
**  the  Lord  had  filled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in 
understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workman- 
ship, and  to  devise  curious  works,  Sfc"  Exod.  xxxv.  31.  Hetlin. 

It  may  be  observed  too  in  justification  of  our  author,  that 
other  sacred  poems  are  not  without  the  like  invocations,  and 
particularly  Spenser's  Hymns  of  Heavenly  Love  and  Heavenly 
Beauty,  as  well  as  some  modem  Latin  poems.  But  I  conceive 
that  Milton  intended  something  more,  for  I  have  been  informed 
by  those  who  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with  his  widow, 
that  she  was  wont  to  say  that  he  did  really  look  upon  himself  as 
inspired ;  and  I  think  his  works  are  not  without  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm. In  the  beginning  of  his  second  Book  of  The  Reason 
of  Church  Government,  sp^iking  of  his  design  of  writing  a  poem 
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Instruct  me,  for  Thou  know'st ;  Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread  20 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 

in  the  English  language,  he  says,  **  It  was  not  to  be  obtained  bj 
the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  Siren  daughters,  but 
by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the. 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he 
pleases."  p.  61,  Edit  1738.     Newton. 

Ver.  19.  Instruct  me,  for  Thou  know'st ;]  Theocritus,  IdyL 
luii.  116. 

EixE  ^ed'  trv  yap  ol(F6a.     Newton. 

In  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  the  poet,  proceeding  to  narrate  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  after  they  were  brought  out  of  Egypt, 
similariy  invokes  the  inspiration  of  that  Holy  Spirit  who,  having 
conducted  them  through  the  wilderness,  had  been  an  immediate 
witness  of  the  facts  to  be  related,  edit.  1621,  p.  365. 

"  Tell,  for  I  know  thou  know'st— " 

The  same  phrase  occurs,  ib.  p.  346.  We  may  also  compare 
Tasso's  address  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  opening  of  his  //  Mando 
CreatOy  and  to  the  Muse  in  his  Gier.  Lib,  C.  iv.  19.     Dunster. 

But  we  must  also  refer  to  Wisd.  of  Solomon^  ch.  ix.  9.  "  And 
wisdom  was  with  Thee,  which  knowetk  thy  works,  and  was  pre- 
sent when  Thou  modest  the  world,  8^c"    Todd. 

Ver.  21.  Dove-like  sat^st  brooding]  Alluding  to  Gen,  i.  2. 
"  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters  ;"  For  the 
word  that  we  translate  moved,  signifies  properly  brooded,  as  a  bird 
doth  upon  her  eggs  ;  and  Milton  says  like  a  dove  rather  than  any 
other  bird,  because  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  compared  to 
a  dove,  Luke  iii.  22.  As  Milton  studied  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  languages,  his  images  and  expressions  are  oftener  copied 
finom  them,  than  from  our  translations,     Newton. 

Perhaps  Milton  says  "  dove-like,''  knowing  that  the  TahnudistiT 
had  thus  critically  illustrated  the  original  word,  brooded: ''  Quem- 
ADMODUM  COLUMBA   tncumhit  pulUs  suis,  uequc  eos  attingit 
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And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  What  in  me  is  dark. 

Illumine  :  what  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 

That  to  the  highth  of  this  great  argument 

I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence,  25 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Say  first,  for  Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view. 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Hell ;  say  first,  what  cause 

aut  Isdit  alia  suis.''  Vid.  Hottinger.  Thesaur.  Phil.  p.  275,  and 
p.  350.  Todd. 

Ver.  22.  What  in  me  is  dark, 

Illumine  :]  He  calls  the  Holy  Ghost  '<  the  iUtanining 
Spirit,"  in  his  Prose- Works,  vol.  i.  p.  '273.  edit.  1698.  Com- 
pare Fairfax's  Tclsso,  B.  viii.  st.  76. 

,         "  lUumme  their  dark  soules  with  light  diuine."    Todd.  . 

Ver.  26.  And  justify  the  ways  of  Ood  to  men.]  Pope  has 
thought  fit  to  borrow  this  verse,  with  some  little  variation,  Essay 
an  Mahy  Ep.  i.  16.  '*  But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  Man." 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  good  reason  for  Pope's  preferring 
vindicate ;  but  Milton  uses  justify,  as  it  is  the  Scripture  w(MPd» 
**  That  thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings,"  Rom.  liL  4. 
And  **  the  ways  of  God  to  men"  sie  justified  in  the  many  argu- 
mentative discourses  throughout  the  Poem,  particularly  in  the 
conferences  between  God  the  Father  and  the  Son.     Newton. 

Ver.  27.  Say  first,  for  Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view. 

Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Hell ;]  The  poets  attribute 
a  kind  of  omniscience  to  the  Muse,  and  very  rightly,  as  it  enables 
them  to  speak  of  things,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  supposed  to 
come  to  their  knowledge.     Thus  Homer,  //.  ii.  485. 

'Y/i€4c  yap  5ea/  core,  vaptari  re,  Wc  re  iravra. 

And  see  Virgil,  JEn.  viii.  645.  Milton's  Muse  being  the  Holy 
Spirit,  must  of  course  be  omniscient.  And  the  mention  of 
Heaven  and  Hell  is  very  proper  in  this  place,  as  the  scene  of  so 
great  a  part  of  the  Poem  is  laid  sometimes  in  HeU,  and  some* 
times  in  Heaven.    Newton. 
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MoVd  our  grand  Parents,  in  that  happy  state. 
Favoured  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off  30 

From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  ? 
Who  first  seduc'd  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  Serpent ;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived  35 

The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  Heaven,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  Angels ;  by  whose  aid,  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers, 

Ver.  33.     Who  first  seduc'd  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 

The  mferrud  Serpent ;]     An  imitation  of  Homer, 
Iliad  i.  8. 

T/c  r*  Ap  a^mi  dewy  tpih  {vveiice  fiayteBai ; 
AnfTov^  Koi  Aioc  vi6i.    Hume. 

Ver.  38.  • by  whose  aid,  aspiring 

To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers,]  Here  Dr. 
Bentley  objects,  that  Satan's  crime  was  not  his  aiming  above  his 
peers :  he  was  in  place  high  above  them  before,  as  the  doctor 
proves  from  B.  v.  81 2.  But,  though  this  be  true,'  Milton  may  be 
right  here ;  for  the  force  of  the  words  seems,  not  that  Satan 
aspired  to  set  himself  above  his  peers,  but  that  he  aspired  to  set 
himself  in  glory,  that  is,  in  divme  glory,  in  such  glory  as  God  and 
his  Son  were  set  in.  Here  was  his  crime ;  and  this  is  what  God 
charges  him  with,  in  B.  v.  725. 

"  who  intends  to  erect  his  throne 

"  Equal  to  ours,"— 
and  in  B.  ri.  88,  Milton  says,  that  the  rebel  Angels  hoped 

**  To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 
'*  To  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 
"  Aspirer." 
See  also,  to  the  same  purpose,  B.  vii.  140,  &c.     Pearce. 
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He  trusted  to  have  equalled  the  Most  High^  40 

If  he  oppos'd  ;  and,  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  thrOne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
Rais'd  impious  war  in  Heaven,  and  battle  proud^ 
With  vain  attempt.     Him  the  Ahnighty  Power 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky^      45 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition ;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

Ver.  40.     He  trusted  to  have  equalVd  the  Most  High^]   Sec 
Isaiah,  Ch.  xiv.  13.     Stilltngfleet. 

Ver.  43.  impious  war  m  Heaven^  and  battle  proud,]  See 

Virgil,  JBn.vi.  613. 


quique  cmna  secuti 


"  Impia'*— 

And  JEn.  viii.  118. 

"  bello  profugos  egere  superbo,^    Dunster. 

Ver.  46.  HurVdheadlongfiammg  from  the  ethereal  sky ,']  Dr. 
Newton  here  refers  to  Homer,  //.  i.  591.  And  Mr.  Stillmgfleet, 
to  Hesiod,  Theog.  717.  But,  as  Mr.  Boyd  the  learned  translator 
of  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  remarks,  Milton  seems  to 
have  here  particularly  remembered  the  description  of  the  Italian 
poet,  Purgat,  C.  xii.  25. 

"  Vedea  colui,  che  fu  nobil  creato, 
**  Piu  d*^  altra  creatora,  giu  dal  cielo, 
**  Folgoreggiando,  scender  da  un  lato." 

Compare  also  Heywood's  Hierarchie  ofAngelSy  foL  1635,  p.  412, 
where  Lucifer  is  represented  as  having  selected 

'^  Legions  of  Angels,  with  like  pride  infected 

<<  Against  Jehovah ;  and  with  expedition 

'^  HurVd  them  with  himselfe  headlong  U> perdition."  Todd. 

Ver.  48.  In  adamantine  chai$is]  This  phrase  has  been  cited 
from  iSschyluB  by  Dr.  Newton.    It  occurs  also  in  Ariosto,  and 
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Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 
Nme  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men^  he  with  his  horrid  crew  51 

Lay  Tanquish'd^  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf^ 
Confounded^  though  immortal :  But  his  doom 
Reserved  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness,  and  lastmg  pain,  55 

Torments  him  :  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes. 
That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay 
Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  stedfast  hate  : 

in  Fulyio  Testis  But  it  was  a  common  phrase  in  English.  Thus, 
in  Spenser^s  Hymn^  In  Honour  of  Love. 

'^  Together  linkt  with  adamantine  chaines.*' 

And  in  P.  Fletcher's  Purp.  Island,  1633,  c.  xit.  st.  64,  of  the  old 
Ihagon: 

**  So  now  he's  bound  in  adamanttTie  chain  ; 

**  He  storms,  he  roars,  he  yells  for  high  disdain.'^ 

So  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  1,  ^*  bound  with  adamantine 
chaines.**  And  Drummond,  in  his  Flowers  of  Sum,  has  "  Death's 
adamantine  chain :"  whence  perhaps  Pope  in  his  Messiah  : 

'^  In  (xdamantine  chains  shall  Death  be  bound."    Todd. 

Ver.  54.    now  the  thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness,  &c.]  Milton  here  had  in 
▼lew,  as  Mr.  Bowie  also  observes,  the  Devil's  speech  in  Marino's 
Strage  degli  Innocenti,  1633. 1.  i.  st.  31. 

^'  Lasso,  ma  che  mi  val  ^or  disperanza 

*^  A  lo  stato  primier  volger  la  mente, 

*'  Se  con  Tamara  e  misera  membranza 

"  Raddoppia  i  ben  passato  il  mal  presente  T    Todd. 

Ver.  66,  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes. 

That  ioitness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay 
Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  stedfast  hate :]  Mr« 
Bowie  refers  to  Tasso,  Qier.  Cong.  L.  iv.  st.  11. 

**  Alza  gli  occhi  dolentiy  entomo  gira.^ 
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At  once^  as  far  as  Angels  ken^  he  views 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild :  60 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  rounds 

As  one  great  fumaoe  flam'd ;  yet  from  those  flames 

No  light ;  but  rather  darkness  visible 

And  Mr.  Stillmg;fleet  to  Tasso,  Gier.  Lib.  C.  iv.  1. 
'^  Contra  i  Christiani  i  liuidi  occhi  torse.** 
But  compare  P.  Fletcher,  in  his  LocustSy  4^.  1627,  of  Satan  ; 

"  his  fiery  eye, 

*^  Much  swohi  with  pride^  but  more  with  rage  and  hate, 
"  As  censour,  muster'd  all  his  company."    Todd. 

Ver.  62.  yet  from  those  flames 

No  light ;]  See  the  Wisdom  of  Sol.  Ch.  xvii.  5,  6. 
*'  No  power  of  the  fire  might  give  them  light— only  there  ap- 
peared unto  them  a  fire  kindled  of  itself,  very  dreadfiil.^    Todd. 

Ver.  63.  darkness  visible]    Milton  seems  to  have 

used  these  words  to  signify  gloom.  Absolute  darkness  id,  strictly 
speaking,  invisible ;  but  where  there  is  a  gloom  only,  there  is  so 
much  lig^t  remaining,  as  serves  to  show  that  there  are  objects^ 
and  yet  that  those  objects  cannot  be  distinctly  seen.     Pearce. 

Seneca  has  a  like  expression,  speaking  of  the  grotto  of  Pausilipo, 
Epist.  Ivii.  "  Nihil  illo  caroere  longius,  nihil  illis  faucibus  ob- 
scurius,  quie  nobis  preestant,  non  ut  per  tenebras  videamus,  sed 
ut  ipsas.''  And,  as  Voltaire  observes,  Antonio  de  Solis,  in  his 
history  of  Mexico,  speaking  of  the  place  wherem  Montezuma 
consulted  his  deities,  says ;  '*  It  was  a  large  dark  subterranean 
vault,  where  some  dismal  tapers  afforded  just  light  enough  to  see 
the  obscurity.**    So  Euripides,  BacchcBy  v.  510. 

i&£  &v  aK&rtoy  elaopj,  Kvi fag. 

There  is  much  the  same  unage  in  Spenser,  but  not  so  bold,  Faer. 
Qu.  i.  i.  14. 

**  A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade." 
Or,  after  all,  Milton  might  take  the  hint  from  his  own  //  Pens. 
''  Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
*'  Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom."    Newton. 
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Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace      65 

And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all ;  hut  torture  without  end 

Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 

With  ever-huming  sulphur  unconsum'd : 

Such  place  Eternal  Justice  had  prepared  70 

For  those  rehellious ;  here  their  prison  ordain'd 

In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 

As  far  removed  from  God  and  light  of  Heaven, 

As  from  the  center  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 

Ver.  66*   hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all;]  Dante's  inscription  over  the 
gates  of  hell  has  been  generally  suppo^  to  be  here  copied, 
L^femoy  C.  iii.  9. 

**  Lasdate  ogni  speranzay  yoi  che  'ntrate." 

Dr.  Hnrd  and  Mr.  Stillingfleet  add,  ftom  Euripides,  a  similar 
expression,  Troad.  676. 

— ^—  ovJ*,  0  irafft  Xc/irerai  fiporoiCf 

Mr.  Bowie  cites  also  from  Sidney's  Arcadia^  B.  ii.  p.  322,  this 
observation :  ''  He  would  not  put  himself  into  that  heU  to  be 
hopeless,^'  The  following  passage  from  Dante's  description  of  the 
damned  may  likewise  be  compared,  Inferno,  C.  v.  44. 

'*  Nulla  speranza  gli  conforta  mai, 
^*  Non  che  di  posa^  ma  di  minor  pena." 

Bishop  Pearson,  in  his  admirable  exposition  of  the  Creed,  thus 
concurs  in  sentiment  with  Milton :  '^  One  part  of  their  misery  is 
the  horror  of  despair ;  and  it  were  not  perfect  hell,  if  any  hope 
could  lodge  in  i^."     Exposit.  5th.  edit.  1683.  p.  393.     Todd. 

Ver.  71 .    their  prison  ordain*  d 

In  utter  darkness,]  Wisdom,  xviii.  4.  "  They  were 
worthy  to  be  deprived  of  light  and  imprisoned  in  darkness,"  Todd. 

Ver.  74.  As  from  the  center  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole.]  Thrice 
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O,  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell  I      75 
There  the  companions  of  his  fall,  o'erwhelm'd 
With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire. 
He  soon  discerns ;  and  weltering  by  his  side 
One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime. 
Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  nam'd  so 

Beelzebub.     To  whom  the  Arch-Enemy, 

as  far  as  it  is  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  center  of 
the  world  according  to  Milton's  system,  B.  ix.  103,  and  B.  x. 
671,  to  the  pole  of  the  world ;  for  it  is  the  pole  of  the  univerae, 
far  beyond  the  pole  of  the  earth,  which  is  here  called  the  utmost 
pole.  Homer  makes  the  seat  of  Hell  as  far  beneath  the  deepest  pit 
of  earth,  as  the  Heaven  is  above  the  earth,  Iliad  viii.  16.  Vii^ 
makes  it  twice  as  far,  ^rti  vi.  578.  And  Milton  thrice  as  far. 
As  if  these  three  great  poets  had  stretched  their  utmost  genius, 
and  vied  with  each  other,  who  should  extend  his  idea  of  the  depth 
of  Hell  farthest.  But  Milton's  whole  description  of  Hdl  as  much 
exceeds  theirs,  as  in  this  single  circumstance  of  the  depth  of  it. 
And  how  cool  and  unafTecting  is  the  TaprcLpov  iepSevra,  the 
oihi}ptial  T€  irvkai  Kal  x^Xiceoc  ohloQ^  of  Homer ;  the  ''  lugentes 
campif*^  the  "  ferrea  turris'*  and  "  horrisono  stridentes  cardine 
portiBy"  of  Virgil ;  in  comparison  with  this  description  by  Miltouj 
concluding  with  that  artful  contrast,  "  O,  how  unlike  the  place! 
from  whence  they  fell  I"     Newton. 

See  also  Milton's  Prose-  Works,  i.  301 .  ed.  1698.  "  To  banish 
for  ever  unto  a  local  Hell,  whether  in  the  air  or  in  the  center, 
or  in  that  uttermost  and  bottomless  gulph  of  Chaos,  deeper  from 
holy  bliss  than  the  worUTs  diameter  multiplied.^    Todd. 

Ver.  77. tempestuous  Jtre,]    Psal.  xi.  6. 

**  Upon  the  wicked  the  Lord  will  rain  fire  and  brimstone,  and  an 
horrible  tempest.^'     Dunstee. 

Ver.  81.  Beelzebub.]  He  is  called  Prince  of  the  devils^ 
Matt.  xii.  24 ;  therefore  deservedly  here  made  second  to  Satan 
himself.     Hume. 

And  Milton  calls  him  "  long  after  known  in  Palestine  ;^  in 
reference  to  2  Kings,  i.  2.    Todd. 
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And  thence  in  Heaven  called  Satan>  with  bold  words 
Breaking  the  horrid  silence^  thus  began. 

If  thou  beest  he ;  but  O,  how  fallen !  how  changed 
From  him,  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light,         85 
Cloth'd  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright !  If  he  whom  mutual  league. 
United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 
Join'd  with  me  once^  now  misery  hath  join'd  90 

In  equal  ruin !  Into  what  pit  thou  seest, 

Ver.  82.  Atid  thence  in  Heaven  calVd  Satan^'\  For  the  word 
Satan^  in  Hebrew,  signifies  an  ejiemy  :  He  is  the  enemy  by  waj 
of  eminence ;  the  chief  enemy  of  God  and  man.     Newton. 

Ver.  83.  BreaMng  the  horrid  silence,']  We  may  compare 
Claudian,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  same  regions,  Rapt.  Pros. 
E.  328. 

*'  Insoliti  rumpunt  tenehrosa  sUentia  cantus.'* 

See  also  Virgil,  JEn.  ii.  755.     And  Statins,  Theb.  iv.  420. 
*^  Subter  opaca  quies,  vcunmsque  silentia  servat 
"  Horror  — ^*     Dunster. 

Ver.  84.     but  0,  how  fallen  I  how  changed 

From  him,]  He  imitates  Isaiah  and  Virgil  at  the 
same  time :  Isaiah  xiv.  12.  '^  How  art  thou  fallen  horn  heaven, 
&c."  And  Vii^,  ^n.  ii.  274.  "  Hei  mihi,  qualis  erat !  quan- 
tum mutatus  ab  illo !"     NewtoiI. 

Ver.  86.    Cloth'd  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright !]  Imitated  from   Homer, 
Odyss,  yi.  110,  where  Diana  excek  all  her  nymphs  in  beauty, 
though  all  of  them  be  beautiful : 

"Ptia  3*  iipiyH^mi  ircXcrac,  coXal  Be  rt  vavai,     Bentley. 
There  is  plainly  a  reference  also  to  Psalm  civ.  1,2.     "  Thou 
art  clothed  with  honour  and  majesty ;  who  coverest  thyself  with 
Hght  as  with  a  garment,**     Todd. 

Ver.  91.     In  equal  ruin  !]    So  it  is  in  all  the  editions.   *' And 
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From  what  highth  fallen;  so  much  the  stronger  proved 
He  with  his  thunder :  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?  Yet  not  for  those. 
Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage  95 

Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change, 

equal  ruin/'  is  Dr.  Bentley's  emendation,  which  Dr.  Pearce 
allows,  and  I  believe  every  body,  must  allow,  to  be  just  and 
proper ;  it  being  very  easy  to  mistake  one  of  these  words  for  the 
other ;  and  other  mstances  perhaps  may  occur  in  the  course  of 
this  woik.  Equal  ruin  hath  joined  now,  as  equal  hope  joined 
before ;  somewhat  like  that  in  Ovid,  Met*  i.  351 . 

'*  O  soror,  O  conjux,  O  foemma  sola  superstes, 
"  Quam  commune  mihi  genus,  et  patruelis  origo, 
''  Deinde  torus  junxit,  nunc  ipsa  pericula  jungunt." 

In  equal  ruin  cannot  answer  XjQtnthe  glorious  enterprise^  because 
Milton  places  a  comma  after  enterprise^  and  in  construction  it 
follows  after  hazard^  not  ^itexjoind.    Newton. 

Ver.  93.  He  with  his  thunder :]  There  is  an  uncommon 
beauty  in  this  expression.  Satan  disdains  to  utter  the  name  of 
God,  though  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  his  superiority.  See 
also  V.  257,     Newton. 

Ver.  94.  Yet  not  for  those. 

Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict^  do  I  repent  or  change,  &c.]  Milton 
in  this  and  other  passages  where  he  describes  the  fierce  and  un- 
relenting spirit  of  Satan,  seems  very  plainly  to  have  copied  after 
the  picture  that  ^schylus  gives  of  Prometheus.  Thus  Prome- 
theus, speaking  of  Jupiter,  Prom.  Vinct.  991 . 

pixrc^Ow  fiey  aidaKovva  ^Xo{, 

AtvKorripf  ^c  yi^a^if  Kal  fipovriifiain 

XOoyioiQ  KVKCLTia  iravra,  Koi  rapatrtriria' 

Fya/iif/ci  yap  ohBev  rQy  Se  ff,  ^art  cal  ^pa^tiCy  ic.  r.  X.  ThTER. 

Possibly  Milton  might  recollect  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  Ca- 
paneus  in  Dante,  Inferno  xiv.  52. 
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Though  chang'd  m  outward  lustre,  that  fix'd  mind. 

And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injured  merit. 

That  with  the  Mightiest  rais*d  me  to  contend. 

And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along  loo 

Innumerable  force  of  Spirits  arm'd. 

That  durst  dislike  his  reign,  and,  me  preferring. 

His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  opposed 

In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  Heaven, 

And  shook  his  throne.  What  though  the  field  be  lost? 

All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  wiU,  io6 

*'  Se  Giove  stanchi  il  buo  fabbro,  da  cui 

"  Crucciato  prese  la  folgore  acuta, 

**  Onde  r  ultimo  di  precosso  fui, 

''  O  8*  egli  stanchi  gli  altri,  a  muta  a  muta, 

"  In  Mongibello  alia  fucina  negra, 

'<  Gridando,  Buon  Vulcano,  ajuta  ajuta ; 
**  SI  com'  e*  fece  alia  pugna  di  Flegra, 

<<  E  me  saetti  di  tutta  sua  forza, 

"  Non  ne  potrebbe  aver  vendetta  allegra."    Todd. 
Ver.  98.  And  high  disdain]  Thus  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  i.  i.  19. 
**  His  gall  did  grate  for  grief  and  high  disdamJ' 

This,  as  Mr.  Thyer  citing  the  passage  from  Spenser  has  ob- 
served, is  the  alto  sdegno  of  the  Italians.  Our  old  poets,  I  may 
add,  were  fond  of  the  expression.  P.  Fletcher  has  adopted  it. 
See  the  note  on  ver.  48  of  the  present  Book.  And  Sir  J. 
Harington,  OrL  Fur.  1607,  B.  xiv.  st  23. 

"  they  took  this  thing  in  high  fUsdaine.'* 

And  Sylvester,  Du  Bart.  1621,  p.  1129. 

'^  Yet  out  of  high  ditdainy  &c.*'    Todd. 

Ver.  105.     What  though  the  field  he  lost  ? 

All  is  not  lost ;  &c.]  This  passage  is  an  excellent 
improvement  upon  Satan's  speech  to  the  infernal  spirits  in  Tasso, 
c.  iv.  St.  15 ;  but  seems  to  be  expressed  from  Fairfax's  transla- 
tion, rather  than  from  the  original : 

'<  We  lost  the  field,  yet  lost  we  not  our  heart"    Newtok. 
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And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 

And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome ; 

That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might  no 

Extort  from  me.     To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 

With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 

Ver.  109.  And  what  is  else  fiot  to  be  overcame ;]  Milton's 
own,  as  well  as  all  subsequent,  editions,  till  Dr.  Newton's  ap- 
peared, read  this  line  with  a  note  of  interrogation.  But  Dr. 
Pearce  observed,  there  should  be  only  a  semicolon  ;  as  the  words 
signify.  And  if  there  be  any  thing  else,  besides  the  particulars 
mentioned^  which  is  not  to  be  overcome.  A  literary  friend,  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  by  his  dramatick  taste  and  judgement, 
prefers  the  original  punctuation  as  being  more  animated,  more 
suitable  to  the  impetuosity  and  indignation  of  the  speaker.  The 
late  Mr.  Reed  communicated  to  me  his  agreement  in  opinion 
with  Dr.  Pearce.     Todd. 

Ver.  110.  That  glory  &c.]  That  refers  to  what  went  before  ; 
to  his  unconquerable  wUl,  and  study  of  revenge,  his  immortal  hate, 
and  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,  and  what  besides  is  not  to  be 
overcome  ;  these  Satan  esteems  his  glory,  and  that  glory  he  says 
God  should  never  extort  from  him.  Then  begins  a  new  sentence, 
according  to  all  the  best  editions,  To  bow  and  sue  for  grace,  &c., 
that  were  low  indeed,  &c. ;  that  still  referring  to  what  went  be*^ 
fore :  And,  by  observing  this  punctuation,  this  whole  passage, 
which  has  .perplexed  and  confounded  many  readers  and  writers, 
is  rendered  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood.     Newton. 

Ver.  111. To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 

With  suppliant  hnee,  &c.]  The  resolution  of  Satan 
is  that  of  Prometheus,  .£schyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  ver.  1002,  ed. 
Schiitz. 

£I^cX9cr<tf  (ft  fiifiroff,  ug  cy«i;  Aco£ 

Tv^fiTfy  ^firidtiQ,  ^XvvovQ  yevfierofiai, 

Kal  Xtirapfiffia  rov  fiiya  trrvyovfievov 

TvyaiKOfilfjioit  vrmafffiatriy  xtpSty, 

Avffai  fji€  ^tofA&v  r&yht  rov  irayrog  hiu.^    Todd. 
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Who  from  the  terrour  of  this  aim  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire ;  that  were  low  indeed. 
That  were  an  ignominy,  and  shame  beneath       .   U5 
This  downfall ;  since,  by  fate,  the  strength  of  gods 
And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail ; 
Since  through  experience  of  this  great  event 
In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanced. 
We  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve  120 

To  wage,  by  force  or  guile,  eternal  war, 
Irreconcileable  to  our  grand  Foe, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and,  in  the  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning,  holds  the  tyranny  of  Heaven. 

So  spake  the  apostate  Angel,  though  in  pain,  125 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair : 

Ver.  116.  I  sifice,  byfate^  &c.]  For  Satan  supposes  the 

Angels  to  subsist  by  fate  and  necessity ;  and  he  represents  them  of 
an  empyreal,  that  is  b.  fiery y  substance,  as  the  Scripture  itself  does, 
Psabn  civ.  4.  ''  He  maketh  his  Angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers 
aflame  offlreJ'     Newton. 

Ver.  120.  successful  hope]    That  is,  hope  likely  to 

succeed.     Todd. 

Ver.  124. the  tyranny  of  Heaven,]     The  poet, 

speaking  in  his  own  person  at  y.  42,  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Deity,  calls  it  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God ;  but  here  very 
artfully  alters  it  to  the  tyranny  of  Heaven.     Thyer. 

Tyranny  vulgarly  signifies  the  art  of  tyrannising  ;  here  it  sig- 
nifies the  power,  as  in  Greek.  See  Euripid.  Phoeniss.  v.  509. 
ed.  P.  Steph.  1602.     Stillingeleet. 

Ver.  126.    Vaunting  ahud,  &c.]    Thus  Virgil,  JSn.  i.  212. 

**  Talia  voce  refert,  curisque  ingentibus  seger 

'*  Spem  vultu  simulate  premit  altum  corde  dolorem.'' 

Thieocritus  has  expressed  this  in  a  more  simple  manner,  as  better 
suited  to  the  pastoral  style.  Idyll,  i.  95. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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And  him  thus  answei'd  soon  his  bold  compeer. 
O  Prince,  O  Chief  of  many  throned  Powers, 
That  led  the  embattled  Seraphun  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and^  in  dreadful  deeds  130 

Fearless,  endangered  Heaven's  perpetual  king. 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy. 
Whether  upheld  by  strengt)^  or  chance^  or  fate ; 
Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event. 
That  with  sad  overthrow,  and  foul  defeat,  135 

Hath  lost  us  Heavep,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 


-  d  Kirfrpig  yekaoura^ 


AaBpa  fuv  yeXaonrcLf  jSopvv  f  ava  ^/mv  cp^Oi^a. 
Homer's  description  of  Juno  in  the  same  circumstances  is  more 
majestick : 

■  4  5*  yi\a<r<f€ 

Xe/Xcffcv  ohSs  fUriairov  iw*  o^pvtf'c  Kvavijftriy 
Idydri — 

One  needs  not  be  afraid  to  pronounce  Milton's  verse  superior 
to  any  of  these  above-quoted^  both  in  the  brevity  and  eneigy  of 
expression,  and  justness  of  the  thought,  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  foregoing  speech,  and  Satan's  present  misery. 

Callawder. 

Ver.  131.  endangered  Heaven's  perpetual  kmgy] 

The  reader  should  remark  here  the  propriety  of  the  word  perpe^ 
tuaL  Beelzebub  does  not  say  eternal  king,  for  then  he  could  not 
have  boasted  of  endangering  his  kingdom :  but  he  endeavours  to 
detract  as  much  as  he  can  from  God's  everlastmg  dominion,  and 
calls  him  only  perpetual  hmg^  king  from  time  immemorial  or 
without  itteiTuptipn,  as  Ovid  uses  jTerp^hcNm,  Met.  i.  4* 

■>■    '•  "  primaque  ab  origine  mundi 
<'  Ad  mea  perpetuum  deducite  tempora  caimen.'^- 

What  Beelzebub  means  here,  is  expressed  more  at  laige  after- 
wards by  Satan,  v.  637,  &o.    Newton. 
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As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish ;  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  retiimSi  140 

.  Though  all  our  glory  extmcty  and  happy  state 
Here  swalloVd  up  in  eiidlesfir  misery. 
But  what  if  He  oiir  Conquetx^ur  (whom  I  ram 
Of  force  believe  Almighty^  sitioief  no  less 
Than  such  could  have  o^er-powcnt^d  such  force  as  ours) 
Have  left  us  this  dur  sipirit  and  strength  ^itire      146 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  oiur  pidns/    * 
That  we  maf  so  silffice  his  vengeful  ire, 
Or  do  him  uHghtier  service  as  hi*  ihrallg 
By  right  of  war,  whote'e'r  his  business  be,  \5Q 

Here  in  the  heart  of  H^Q  to  work  in  fire; 
Or  do  his  efraftdi^  in  the  globmy  deep ; 

Ver.  141.  Though  all  our  glory  extinct,]  As  a  flame  put  out 
and  extinguished  for  ever.  This  word  is  very  properly  applied 
to  their  irrecoverable  loss  of  that  angelick  beauty,  which  accom- 
panied them  when  in  a  state  of  innocence.  The  Latins  have 
used  the  word  exHnctus  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense.  Thus 
Virgil,  ^n.  iv.  322. 

"  te  propter  eundem 

*^  Extinctus  pudor,  et,  qua  sola  sidera  adibam, 
"  Fama  prior.'^    Callander. 

Ver.  150.-. whatever  his  business  be,]    The  business 

which  God  has  appomted  for  us  to  do.  So,  in  B.  ii.  70,  "  his 
torments**  m  the  torments  which  he  has  appointed  for  us  to 
suffer.  Many  instances^  of  this  way  of  speaking  may  be  found  in 
this  Poem.    Peabce. 

Ver.  162.  — ■  the  gloomy  deep:]  .Sschylus, 

Prom.  Vinct.  ver.  219. 


Ktvd^V —   DVHSTER. 
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What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 
Strength  undiminish'd,  or  eternal  being. 
To  undergo  eternal  punishment  ?  155 

Whereto  with  speedy  words  the  Arch-Fiend  replied. 

Fallen  Cherub !  to  be  weak  is  miserable, ' 
Doing  or  suffering  :  but  of  this  be  sure. 
To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task. 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight,  160 

As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resist.     If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good. 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end. 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil ;  165 

Which  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not,  and  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destin'd  aim. 

Ver.  156.  Whereto]  To  what  he  had  said  last,  which  had 
startled  Satan,  and  to  which  he  thinks  it  proper  to  make  a  speedy 
reply.  Speedy  words  are  better  applied  here  than  iirea  Trepdeyra 
are  always  in  Homer.     Newton. 

Ver.  157. to  be  weak  is  miserable. 

Doing  or  suffering :]  Satan  having  in  his  speech 
boasted  that  the  ''  strength  of  Gods  could  not  fail,""  v.  1 16  ;  and 
Beelzebub  having  said  v.  146,  "  If  God  has  left  us  this  our 
strength  entire  to  suffer  pain  strongly  y  or  to  do  him  mightier  ser- 
vice OS  his  thrallSy  what  then  can  our  strength  avail  us  ?*'  Satan 
here  replies  very  properly,  whether  we  are  to  suffer  or  to  work, 
yet  still  it  is  some  comfort  to  have  our  strength  undiminished  : 
For  it  is  a  miserable  thing,  says  he,  to  be  weak  and  without 
strength,  whether  we  are  doing  or  suffering.  This  is  the  sense  of 
the  place ;  and  this  is  farther  confirmed  by  what  Belial  says,  B. 
ii.  199. 

— ' "  To  suffer,  as  to  do, 

^'  Our  strength  is  equal."     Pearce. 
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But  see !  the  angry  Victor  hath  recall'd 

Ver.  169.  But  see  !  the  angry  Victor  hath  recaWd  &c.]  Dr. 
Bentley  has  really  made  a  very  material  objection  to  this  and 
some  other  passages  of  the  poem,  wherein  the  good  Angels  are 
represented^  as  pursuing  the  rebel  host  with  fire  and  Ihimderbolts, 
down  through  Chaos,  even  to  the  gates  of  Hell ;  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  account,  which  the  Angel  Raphael  gives  to  Adam 
in  the^th  book.  And  it  is  certain  that  there  the  good  Angeb 
are  ordered  to  stand  still  only  and  behold,  and  the  Messiah  alone 
expels  them  out  of  Heaven ;  and,  after  he  has  expelled  them, 
and  Hell  has  closed  upon  them,  B.  vi.  880, 

''  Sole  victor  from  the  expulsion  of  his  foes 
'*  Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  tum'd ; 
*'  To  meet  him  all  his  Saints,  who  silent  stood 
'*  Eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts, 
"  With  jubilee  advanced." 

These  accounts  are  plainly  contrary  the  one  to  the  other  :  but  the 
author  does  not  therefore  contradict  himself,  nor  is  one  part  of  his 
scheme  inconsistent  with  another.  For  it  should  be  considered, 
who  are  the  persons  that  give  these  different  accounts.  In  book 
the  vith  the  Angel  Raphael  is  the  speaker,  and  therefore  his  ac- 
count may  be  depended  upon  as  the  genuine  and  exact  truth  of  the 
matter.  But  in  the  other  passages  Satan  himself  or  some  of  his 
Angels  are  the  speakers ;  and  they  were  too  proud  and  obstinate 
ever  to  acknowledge  the  Messiah  for  their  conquerour ;  as  their 
rebellion  was  raised  on  his  account,  they  would  never  own  his 
superiority  ;  they  would  rather  .ascribe  their  defeat  to  the  whole 
host  of  heaven  than  to  him  alone  ;  or,  if  they  did  indeed  imagine 
their  pursuers  to  be  so  many  in  number,  their  fears  multiplied 
them,  and  it  serves  admirably  to  express  how  much  they  were 
teirified  and  confounded.  In  book  the  vith,  830^  the  noise  of  his 
chariot  is  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  numerous  host ;  and  perhaps 
they  might  think  that  a  numerous  host  were  really  pursuing. 
In  one  place  indeed  we  h^ve  Chaos  speaking  thus,  B.  ii.  996. 

• "  and  Heaven  gates 

''  Poured  out  by  milUons  her  victorious  bands 
"  Pursuing." 
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His  ministers  of  yeogeance  and  purniiit  170 

Back  to  the  gates  of  Heaven :  the  sulphurous  hail^ 

Shot  after  us  in  storm^  o'erblown,  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge^  that  ifrom  the  precipice 

Of  Heaven  receiVd  us  Calling ;  and  the  thunder^ 

Winged  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  r^tf^,    175 

Perhaps  hat))  spent  his  shafts^  and  ceases  now 

To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

Iiet  us  not  Blip  the  occasicm,  whether  scorn. 

Or  satiate  fury,  yield  it  from  our  Foe. 

Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild,       180 

The  seat  of  Desolation,  void  of  light,        .   . 

But  what  a  condition  was  Chaofi  in  during  the  fall  of  the  rebel 
Angels?  See  B.  vi.  871. 

*^  Nine  days  they  fell ;  confounded  Chaos  roar'dy 
"  And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their  M 
**  Through  this  wild  anarchy,  so  huge  a  rout 
<<  Incumber'd  him  with  ruin." 

We  must  suppose  him  therefore  to  speak  according  to  his  own 
frighted  and  disturbed  imagination ;  he  might  conceive  that  so 
much 

^*  Ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout," 

could  not  all  be  effected  by  a  single  hand :  and  what  a  sublime  idea 
must  it  give  us  of  the  terrours  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  alone  should 
be  as  formidable  as  if  the  whole  host  of  Heaven  were  pursuing ! 
So  that  this  seeming  contradiction,  upon  examination,  proves 
rather  a  beauty  than  any  blemish  to  the  poem.    Newtok. 

Ver.  181.  The  seat  of  DesoiaHon,  void  of  light,]  The  ibimef 
part  of  this  line  resembles  a  phrase  in  Lodge's  Looking  Olass^ 
for  Londony  1598. 

''  These  pallaoes,  the  pride  of  Assur's  kings, 
''  Shall  be  the  bomres  of  Desolation :" 
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Save  what  the  gfimmering  of  thole  liyid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  7  Thithet  lit  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  Waves ; 
There  rest^  if  any  test  oah  harbour  there ;  165 

And^  re-assemUing  om:  afflicted  Powers> 
Consult  how  we  May  henceforth  most  offend 
Our  Enemy ;  our  own  loss  how  repair ; 
How  overcome  this  dire  calamity  ; 
What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope ;       190 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair. 
Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 

See  also  Comus,  ver.  428.  and  the  note  there.  The  latter  part 
of  the  Ime  before  us  is  similar  to  an  expression  in  Dante>  Inf. 
C.  V.  28. 

"  r  venni  in  luogo  cT  ogni  luce  muto,'*    Todd. 

Ver.  182,  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames]     So 

Dante  calls  Charon,  **  nocchier  della  Uvida  palude/'  Inf.  c.  iii. 
Andy  in  like  manner,  the  Stygian  lake  is  catted  by  Statins,  Theb. 
i.  57.     "  tJmbrifero  Styx  livida  fttndo."    Todd. 

Ven  186-  There  rest,  tf  any  rest  can  harbour  there  ;]  The 
turn  of  the  words  in  this  Terse^  resembles  tt  passage  in  Shakspeare, 
Rich.  11.  A.  y.  S.i« 

''  Here  let  us  resty  if  this  rebellious  earth 
"  Have  any  resting.*'    Bow  lb. 

Ver.  186.  — '■ our  afflk;ted  Power*,]   AflSicted  is 

here  intended  to  be  understood  in  the  Latin  sense^  routed^  ruined^ 
utterly  broken,     Richardson. 

Ver.  191,  If  mi,  what  resohUion].  FAa^  reinforcement;  to 
whk;h  is  returned,  ^*  If  not ;"  a  vicious  syntax :  But  the  poet 
gave  it  **  If  none :"    Bentley. 

The  sentiment  in  tiiis  verse  may  be  referr^  to  Seneca's  Medea^ 
▼er.  163. 

'*  Qui  nihil  potest  sperare,  nihil  desperct/'     Dunster. 
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With  head  up-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparklmg  bWd  ;  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large,        195 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood ;  in  bulk  as  huge. 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian,  or  Earth-bom,  that  warr'd  on  Jove ; 
Briareos  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 

Ver.  193.   eyes 

TAa^  sparkling  blaz*d ;]  Dante  describes  Charon 
with  eyes  of  burning  coal,  "  con  occki  di  bragia,*'  Infem.  C.  iii. 
109.  See  also  Marino's  description  of  the  Devil,  Stmge  degt 
Innocentiy  L.  i.  st.  19. 

'*  Poiche  da'  bassi  efietti  egli  raccolse 
"  L'  alto  tenor  de  le  cagion  supeme, 
"  Tinte  di  sangue,  e  di  venen  trauolse, 
"  Quasi  hragia  vafemaly  V  empie  lucerne." 

But  Spenser's  more  elaborate  account  of  the  Old  Dragon's  eyes, 

was  probably  in  Milton's  mind,  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  14. 

"  His  blazing  eyes^  like  two  bright  shining  shields, 
"  Did  bume  with  wrath,  and  sparkled  living  fyre."    Todd. 
Ver.  195.    Prone  on  the  fioody  &c.]   Viig.  JSn,  u.  206. 
"  Pectora  quorum  inter  fluctus  arrecta,  jubeeque 
"  Sanguinese  exuperant  imdas  ;  pars  csetera  pontum 
"  Pone  legit,  &c."   Todd. 

Ver.  196.     in  bulk  as  huge  &c.]  So  Dante, 

speaking  of  the  devil.  Inferno,  C.  xxxiv.  30. 
"  E  piu  con  gigante  i'  mi  conv^no, 
"  Che  i  giganti  non  fan  con  le  sue  braccia'*    Todd. 

Ver.   199.    Typhon,']    Typhon  is  the  same  with 

Typhoeus.  That  the  den  of  Typhoeus  was  in  Cilicia,  of  which 
Tarsus  was  a  celebrated  city,  we  are  told  by  Pindar  and  Pom- 
ponius  Mela.  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  Milton  did  not  make  use 
of  Famaby's  note  on  Ovid,  Met.  v.  347,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader.     He  took  ancient  Tarsus  perhaps  from  Nonnus : 
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By  ancient  Tarsus  held ;  or  that  sea-beast  200 

Leviathan^  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream : 
Him^  haply^  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skiff 

Tap^oQ  iLiiSofiiyri  irp«r<J«To\ic» 
which  is  quoted  in  Lloyd's  Dictionary.     Jortin. 

But  see  Pmdar,  edit.  Benedict,  p.  252,  who  confounds  Typhon 
and  Typkoeus  together.  The  Cilician  den,  mentioned  hy  Pindar, 
8ho>vs  aJso  that  Milton  had  this  very  passage  m  view. 

SxiLLINOrLEET- 

Ver.  201.  Leviathany]  The  best  criticks  seem  to  agree,  that 
the  leviathan  in  Joby  means  the  crocodile ;  and  MQton  describes 
it,  in  the  same  manner,  partly  as  a^sA,  and  partly  as  a  beasty 
and  attributes  scales  to  it :  And  yet  by  some  things  one  would 
think  that  he  took  it  rather  for  a  whiley  as  was  the  general 
opinion ;  there  being  no  crocodiles  upon  the  coast  of  Norway, 
and  what  follows  being  related  of  the  wkalcy  but  never,  as  I 
have  heard  of  the  crocodile.     Newton. 

Ver.  202.  the  ocean  stream :]   The  Greek 

and  Latin  poets  frequently  turn  substantives  into  adjectives.     So 
Juvenal,  according  to  the  best  copies,  Sat.  xi.  94. 

''  Qualis  ia  oceamofluctu  testudo  nataref    Jortin. 

The  phrase  is  common  in  our  own  poetry.  Thus,  in  the  Hist, 
of  Orlando  Furioso,  4to.  1599. 

"  To  buret  the  billowes  of  the  ocean  sea.** 
And  in  Drummond*s  PoemSy  1616,  part  2d. 

**  And  too  long  painted  on  the  ocean  streames.^ 

And  m  Drayton's  Barons   WarreSy  C.  v.  st.  50.     "  The  ocean 
streamed*    And  often  in  Spenser.     Todd. 

Ver.  204.  The  pilot  of  some  smaU  ni^t'io\md&*d  skiff]  Some 
little  boat,  whose  pilot  dares  not  proceed  in  his  course,  for  fear  of 
the  dark  night :  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  fotmdered  horse  that 
can  go  no  farth« :  Or,  night-foundered,  m  danger  of  sinking  al 
night,  from  the  temiy  foundering  at  ^ea.  I  prefer  the  former,  as 
being  Miltons  aim.     Huml. 
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Deeming  sCnne  islaad^  oft^  bs  ^earinen  teV,  205 

With  fixed  anchdr  in  Us  scaly  rind 

Moors  by  his  «ide  under  the  lee^  while  night 

Invests  the  sea^  and  wished  morn  delays : 

So  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-fiend  lay. 

Chained  on  the  burning  lake :  nor  ever  thence      210 

The  phrase  in  Comus,  v.  483,  confirms  the  former  of  these 
explications.    'foDD. 

Ver.  205.  Deeming  some  island^  Milton  is  justified  in  this 
description  by  various  authorities.  Olaus  Magnus  writes  a  whole 
chapter  De  anchoris  dorso  ceti  impositis.  "  Habet  etiam  cetus 
super  corium  suum  superficiem  tanquam  sabulum  quod  est  juxta 
littus  maris :  unde  plerurujue^  elevato  dorso  suo  super  undas,  d 
navigantibus  nihil  aliud  creditur  esse  quam  instda.  Itaqne  nant® 
ad  eum  appellunt :  et  super  eum  descendunt,  inque  ipsum  pahs 
figuntj  naves  alligant,  etc."  There  is  a  similar  relation  of  the 
whale  in  Hakluyt's  Vc^ageSy  u  568.  And  Ariosto's  description 
of  the  halentty  an  enormous  sea-monster,  affords  another  proof  of 
fish  having  been  taken  for  islands  :  OrL  Fur,  C.  vi.  st-  37. 

''  Ch'ella  sia  un  isoletta  ci  credemo."     Todd. 

Ver.  208.  Invests  the  sea^]    A  phrase  often  used  by  the  podt0, 

who  call  darkness  the  mantle  of  the  night,  with  which  she  invests 

the  earth.     Milton,  in  another  place,  has  another  such  beautiful 

figure,  and  truly  poetical,  when  speaking  of  the  moon,  B.  iv.  609, 

"  And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw.^ 

And  in  another  place,  B.  ix.  52, 

"  Night's  hemisphere  had  veiCd  the  horizon  round." 

Thus  the  epithet,  Kvav6iriir\oQy  is  given  to  the  night  by  Musceus. 
Statins  has  a  similar  expression  to  that  of  Milton,  Theb,  v.  51. 

"  ingenti  tellurem  proximus  umbrA 

"  Vestit  Athos,  &c."     Callander. 

Ver.  210.  Chained  on  the  burning  lake ;]  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  "  God 
spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell, 
and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness.^    Todd. 
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Had  risen,  or  htov'd  his  helid ;  faut  that  the  will 

And  high  pennisfiioD  of.aUrTiifing  Heaven 

Left  him  at  large  ta  las  own  dark  designs ; 

That  with  jreiterated  dimes  he  might 

Heap  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought        215 

Evil  to  others ;  and,  enrag'd,  might  see 

How  all  his  maUce  serv'd  hut  to  hring  forth 

Infinite  goodness,  grace,  and  mercy,  shown 

On  Man  hy  him  seduced ;  hut  on  himself 

Treble  confiision,  wrath,  and  vengeance,  pour'd.   220 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  mighty 'stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames, 

Drivenbackward,  slope  their  pointing  spb-es,  and,  roFd 


Ver.  21 1. but  that  the  will  &c]   This  is 

a  material  part  of  the  poem ;  and  the  managem^t  of  it  is  ad- 
mirable. The  poet  has  no  wheie  shown  his  judgement  more, 
than  in  the  reasons  assigned,  on  account  of  which  we  find  this 
Rebel  released  from  his  adamantine  chains,  and  at  liberty  to 
become  the  great,  though  bad,  agent  of  the  poem.  We  may 
also  notice  the  finely  plain  but  majestick  language,  in  which 
these  reasons  are  assigned.     Dunster. 

Ver.  222.     on  4ach  hand  the  flames. 

Driven  hachvardy  &c.]  See  the  achievement  of 
Brhomart  in  Spenser,  Faer,  ^*  iii.  xi.  25.  The  circumstance 
of  the  fire,  mixed  ¥rith  a  most  noisome  smoke,  which  prevents 
her  from  entering  into  the  house  of  Busyrane,  is,  I  think,  an 
obstacle,  which  we  meet  with  in  The  Seven  Champions  of  Christen- 
dom, And  there  are  many  instances  in  this  achievement,  parallel 
to  those  in  the  adventure  of  the  Black  Castle,  and  the  Enchanted 
Fountain. 

"  Therwith,  resolv'd  to  prove  her  utmost  might, 
''  Her  ample  shield  she  threw  before  her  face, 
'*  And  her  swords  point  directing  forward  right 
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In  billows,  leave?  the  midst' a  horrid  vale. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight      225 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 

That  felt  unusual  weight ;  till  on  dry  land 

He  lights,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  bum'd 

With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire  : 

"  Assayld  the  flame ;  the  which  eftesoones  gave  place, 
''  And  did  itseife  divide  with  equall  space, 
'^  That  through  she  passed  ;  as  a  thonder-bolt 
"  Percetli  the  yielding  ayre,  &c.'* 

Milton,  who  tempered  and  exalted  the  extravagance  of  romance 
with  the  dignity  of  Homer,  has  here  given  us  a  noble  image, 
which,  like  Spenser's,  seems  to  have  had  its  foundation  in  some 
description  which  he  had  met  with  in  books  of  chivalry. 

T.  Warton. 

Ver.  226     incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 

That  felt  unusual  weight ;]  This  conceit  of  the 
air's  feeling  unusual  weight,  is  borrowed  from  Spenser's  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Old  Dragon,  Fa£r,  (iu.  i.  xi.  18. 

"  Then  with  his  waving  wings  displayed  wyde, 
"  Himselfe  up  high  he  lifted  from  the  ground, 
"  And  with  strong  flight  did  forcibly  divyde 
"  The  yielding  ayrey  which  nigh  too  feeble  found 
''  Her  flitting  parts,  and  element  unsound, 
"  To  beare  so  great  a  weight.*'    Thyer. 
P.  Fletcher,  in  his  Purp.  Island^  c.  12.  st.  59,  speaks  in  like 
manner  of  the  dragon,  as  Mr.  Headley  also  has  observed : 

'*  So  up  he  rose  upon  his  stretched  sails 
"  Fearlesse  expecting  his  approaching  death  : 
''  So  up  he  rose,  that  the  ayer  starts,  and  fails, 
"  And,  over-pressed,  sinks  his  load  beneath : 
'*  So  up  he  rose,  as  does  a  thunder-cloud, 
"  Which  all  the  earth  with  shadows  black  does  shroud  : 
"  So  up  he  rose,  and  through  the  weary  ayer  row'd."  Todd. 

Ver.  229.    with  liquid  fire ;]    Dr.  Newton  cites 
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And  such  appeared  in  hue^  as  when  the  force         230 

Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 

Tom  from  Pelorus,  or  the  shattered  side 

Of  thundering  JEtna,  whose  combustible 

And  fiiell'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 

Sublim'd  with  mineral  fiiry,  aid  the  winds,  235 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involved 

With  stench  and  smoke :  such  resting  found  the  sole 

Of  unblest  feet.     Him  followed  his  next  mate : 

Both  glorying  to  have  'scap'd  the  Stygian  flood 

As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recovered  strength,       240 

Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  Power. 

Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime. 
Said  then  the  lost  Arch-Angel,  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  Heaven ;  this  mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?  Be  it  so !  since  he,  245 

Who  now  is  Sovran,  can  dispose  and  bid 

Virg.  Eel.  vi.  33.  "  Et  liquidi  simul  ignis,*'  See  likewise  Lucret. 
vi.  204.  The  phrase  is  also  in  Shakspeare's  Othelh,  and  in  Cra- 
shaw's  Sacred  PoemSy  1652,  p.  106.  Milton  repeats  it,  v.  701. 
But,  as  Mr.  Dunster  observes,  the  lake  burning  with  liquid  fire 
is  palpably  Ariosto's  ''  holUnti  stagni**  of  wicked  souls,  OrL  Fur, 
C.  xiii.  36.     Todd. 

Ver.  231.  Of  subterranean  wind]  Dr.  Pearce  conjectures, 
that  it  should  be  read  unndsy  because  it  is  said  ^*  aid  the  winds,'* 
afterwards ;  and  the  conjecture  seems  probable  and  ingenious : 
The  '*  fuelled  entrails  aid  and  encrease  the  winds"  which  first 
blew  up  the  fire,     Newton. 

Ver.  232.    Tom  from  Pelorus,']     Dante,  Purg.  C.  xiv.  32. 
"  L*alpestro  monte,  ond'  e  tronco  Peloro." 
Pelorus,  one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of  Sicily ;  now 
called  Cape  Faro ;  not  far  from  mount  Mtuz,.     Todd. 

Ver.  246.  Who  now  is  Sovran,]    So  MQton  spells  it  after  the 
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What  shall  be  right :  farthest  from  Him  is  best. 
Whom  reason  hath  equall'd,  force  hath  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.     Fasewell^  happy  fields^ 
Where  joy  for  evier  dwelk !  H$Si,  horrours  I  faail^ 
Infernal  world !  Andthou^  profbundest  HeTL,        251 
Receive  thy  new  posseisour !  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  diang'd  by  pkoe  or  time : 
The  mind  is  iti»  own  place^  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell^  a  Hell  of  Heiaven.    255 
What  matter  where>  if  I  be  tftiHX  the  same^ 
And  what  I  should  be ;  aU  but  leis  than  He 
Whom  thunder  hftth  made  greater  ?  H^e  at  least 
We  shall  be  free ;.  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  eaavy,  will  not  drive  us  hence :  360 

Italian  sovrano.    It  is  not  easy  .to  account  for  the  formation  of 
our  word  sovereign,     Newton. 

Ver.  247. farthest  from  Him  is  best,']  Thi»Bi 

expressed  from  the  Greek  proverb,  tL6^w  Aioc  rt  koI  Ktpavvov^ 
Far  from  Jupiter,  but  far  too  from  thufider.     Benti^et. 

Ver.  252.  Receive  thy  new  possessour  /]  Thk  passage  seems 
to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  where  Ajax, 
before  he  kills  himself,  cries  out  much  in  die  same  manner ; 

I^  ffirdroc,  Ifioy  f&o^f  ipefifio^ 

Q  fasrov  mc  c/m>^ 

EX£90*,  i\£9^  ohcliropaf 

EXsoBi  fu.    Newton. 

Ver.  254.  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  &c.]  These  are  some 
of  the  extravagancies  of  the  Stoicks,  and  could  net  be  better 
ridiculed  than  they  are  here,  by  being  put  in  the  mouth  of  Satan 
in  his  present  siti^ation.    Th  t  er. 

Shakspeare.says  in  Hamlet, 
^*  There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but 
"  Thinking  makes  it  so."    Todd. 
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Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and,  in  my  choice. 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell : 
Better  to  re^  in  HeU,  than  iierve  in  Heaven ! 
But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  fiiends. 
The  associates  and  copartnerij  of  our  loss,  365 

Lie  thus  astonished  on  the  obliyious  pool. 
And  call  th^m  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  maosion ;  or  onoe  more 
With  raUied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regained  in  Heaven,  or  what  more  lost  in  Hell  ?  270 

So  Satan  spake ;  and  him  Beekebub 
Thus  answered.     i«eader  oi  those  armies  bright. 
Which  but  the  Omnipotent  none  could  hare  foil'd ! 
If  once  they  hear  that  voice,  their  liveliest  {Jiedge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heajpd  so  oft  275 

In  worst  extremes,  and  an  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle  when  it  rag^d,  m  all  assaults 

Vcr.  263.  Better  to  reign  in  Hetty  than  serve  in  Heaven  /] 
Dr.  Newton  observes,  that  this  line  is  a  very  fine  improvement 
upon  Prometheus's  answer  to  Mercury  in  ^schylus,  Prom.  Vinct. 
965^967.    Compare  also  P.  Fletcher^s  Locusts,  1627,  p.  37. 

**  Thus  fell  this  Prince  of  darknes,  once  a  bright 

"  And  glorious  starre  : 

**  To  be  in  ketwen  the  second  he  disdains : 
^*  So  now  die  first  m  hell  and. flames  he  raignes, 
"  Crown'd  once  with  joy  and  light ;  now  crown'd  with  fire 
and  paines." 

See  like¥ri8e  the  citation  from  Stafford's  Niobe^  in  my  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  Paradise  Lost.    Todd. 

Ver.  266«    the  oblivipus  pool^    Oblivious^ 

that  is,  causing  forgetfulness,  as  m  Shakspeare's  Macbeth: 
*^  aome  swflet  o&2tmoi»  antidote."    Dunster. 
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Their  surest  signal,  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage  and  revive ;  though  now  they  lie 
Groveling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire,  280 

As  we  ere  while,  astoimded  and  amaz'd  ; 
No  wonder,  fallen  such  a  pernicious  highth. 

He  scarce  had  ceas'd,  when  the  superiour  Fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore  :  his  ponderous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round,  2B5 

Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
.Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optick  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol6, 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands,  290 

Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 

Ver.  287.  Hung  an  his  shoulders  like  the  moon^']  .  So  Spenser 
describes  the  shield  of  Radigund,  Faery  Queen,  v.  v.  3. 

*'  And  on  her  shoulder  hung  her  shield,  bedeckt 
**  Upon  the  bosse  with  stones  that  shined  wide, 
**  As  the /aire  moone  in  her  most  full  aspect, 
'<  That  to  the  moone  it  mote  be  like  in  each  respect.'' 

Compare  also  Callimachus,  Hymn.  Dian.  v.  53.     Todd. 

Ver.  292.  His  spear,  to  equal  which  &c.]  Mr.  Stillingfleet 
refers  to  Homer's  Polypheme,  Odyss.  ix.  321.  But  the  pages  of 
Italian  romance  seem  to  have  suggested  this  description.  See 
Mr.  Warton^s  note  on  Sams.  Agon.  ver.  1 122.    Todd. 

Ver.  293.     Norwegian  hills,']    The  hills  of  Norway, 

barren  and  rocky,  but  abounding  in  vast  woods,  from  whence  are 
brought  masts  of  the  largest  size.     Hume. 

Ver.  294.  Of  some  great  ammiral,]    From  the  German  anural 
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He  walk'd  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps  295 

Over  Ae  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 

On  Heaven's  azure ;  and  the  torrid  clime 

Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire ; 

Nathless  he  so  endur'd,  till  on  the  beach 

Of  diat  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call'd  300 

His  lemons.  Angel  forms,  who  lay  intranc'd 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

• 
or  amirael^  says  Home ;  from  the  Italian  ammiraglio^  says  Ri- 
choidflon  more  probably.     Milton  made  choice  of  thb,  thinking 
it  of  a  better  sound  than  admiral ;  and  in  Latin  he  writes  onunt- 
ralai^i  ciuia,  "  the  court  of  admiralty."     Nbwtok. 

Afiimiral,  that  is,  any  great  or  capital  ship.  In  this  sense  the 
word  frequently  occurs  in  Sir  R.  Hawkins's  **  Observations  in 
his  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas/'  ed.  1622.  fol.  '<  The  Admirall 
of  the  Spanish  Armado  was  a  Flemish  shipped  p.  9.  Again, 
**  The  Admirally  m  which  I  came,  a  skip  of  about  five  hundreth 
tonnes/'  p.  87.  Hume  and  Dr.  Newton  have  mistaken  the  sense 
of  this  place.  Dobson  renders  the  word,  not  improperly,  by 
prtBtoria  puppis.     RoUi  finely  italiajoizes  it  by  this  line, 

"  Per  arborame  un'  almirante  nave,''  Bowle. 
I  must  add,  that  Fairfax,  in  his  translation  of  Tasso^  edit.  1600, 
p.  92,  spells  the  word,  amralL  Sylvester  also  uses  antral  in  an 
elegy f  subjoined  to  his  translation  of  Du  Bart.  1621,  p.  1170, 
And  Fanshaw,  in  his  translation  of  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens^  1655, 
generally  spells  it,  ommtraZ.     Todd. 

Ver.  299.  Nathless]  Nevertheless.  Repeatedly  used  by 
Chaucer  and  Spenser.     Callaxder. 

Ver.  302.  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves']  The  comparison  of 
multitudes  to  leaves^  occurs  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  ancient 
poets ;  but  without  any  such  accompanying  scenery  as  in  Milton. 
The  number  of  evil  spirits  is  likewise  illustrated  simply  by  this 
comparison,  in  Tasso,  Oier,  Lib,  C,  ix.  st«  66. 

**  N^  tante  vede  mai  1'  Autunno  al  suolo, 
"  Cader  co'  primi  ireddi  aride  foglie." 

VOL.  II.  E 
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In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades. 
High  over-arch'd,  imbower  ;  or  scattered  sedge 
Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm'd  305 

And  in  Dante  the  multitude  of  those  who  enter  Charon's  boat,  . 
is  represented  by  the  same  image,  InfemOy  C.  iii.  112. 
**  Come  d'  Autunno  si  levan  le  foglie, 
<'  L'  una  appressa  dell'  altra,  infin  che  1  ramo 
"  Rende  alia  terra  tutte  le  sue  spc^lie :" 
Here  the  leaves  lie  in  heaps  upon  the  ground ;  but,  in  Milton,  they 
strow  the  brookSy  as  his  kngels  covered  the  burning  lake.    There  is 
also  a  beautiful  simile,  which   Milton   might  have  in  view,  in 
Ariosto,  OrL  Fur.  C.  xiv.  st.  75. 

'^  Poi  son  le  genti  senza  nome  tante, 
''  Che  del  lor  sangue  oggi  faranno  un  lago, 
"  Che  meglio  conterei  ciascuna  foglia, 
"  Quando  V  Autunno  gli  arbori  ne  spoglia,''    Todd. 
Ver.  303.     In  Vallombrosaf']    This  vale,    celebrated   for   its 
piety  and  situation,  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Florence.     It  is 
thus  sweetly  described  by  Ariosto,  OrL  Fur,  C.  xxii.  st.  36. 
''  Cos!  fu  nominata  una  badia 
"  Ricca,  e  bella,  ne  men  religiosa, 
"  E  cortese  a  chiunque  vi  venia.'* 
Milton,  no  doubt,  had  visited  this  delightful  spot.     His  accu- 
racy, however,  was  called  in  question  by  some  gentlemen,  who, 
in  1789,  having  seen  it,  contradicted  the  assertion,  "  thick  as 
autumnal  leaves  in  Vallombrosa  ;"  because,  as  they  said,  the  trees 
arQ  all  ever-green  in  those  woods.     But,  Mrs.  Piozzi  observes, 
"  Milton  was  right,  it  seems,  notwithstanding  :  For  the  botanists 
tell  me,  that  nothing  makes  Tnore  litter  than  the  shedding  of 
leaves,  which  replace  themselves  by  others,  as  on  the  plants  styl^ 
ever-green;   which    change   like   every  tree,  but   only  do  not 
change  all  at  once,  and  remain  stript  till  Spring."     ObservaticniB 
in  a  Journey  through  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  323.     Todd. 

,  Ver.  305.    with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm*d]  Orion 

is  a  constellation  represented  in  the  figure  of  an  armed  man,  and 
supposed  to  be  attended  with  stormy  weather :  "  assurgens  fluctu 
nimbosus  Orion.*'     Virg.  iEn.  i.  539.     Newton. 
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Hath  vcx*d  the  Red-Sea  coast,  whose  waves  o'erthrew 

Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivahy. 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses  310 

In  Petrarch's  Son.  xxxiii,  parte  prima,  the  combination  of 
^*  Orwne  armato"  occurs.  In  the  lom  of  Euripides,  Orion  is 
called  it^iipifi,    Todd. 

Ver.  306.  Hath  vexd  the  Red-Sea  coast,"]  The  Red-Sea 
abounds  so  much  with  sedge,  that  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is 
caDed  "  The  Sedgy  Sea.''  And  Milton  «aj8  "  hath  vex'd  the 
Red'Sea  coast'*  particularly,  because  the  wind  usually  drives  the 
sedge  in  great  quantities  towards  the  shore.     Newton. 

Ver.  307.  Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry,]  Pharaoh  has 
been  called  by  some  writers  Busiris,  as  Dr.  Pearee  and  Hume  have 
noted.  And  chivalry  signifies  not  only  knighthood^  but  persxms 
who  use  horses  in  fight ;  both  such  a3  ride  on  hones,  and  such  as 
ride  in  chariots  drawn  by  them ;  as  Dr.  Pearee  illustrates  by 
V.  765,  by  Par,  Reg.  B.  iii.  344,  and  by  several  references  to 
Fairfax's  Tasso.  It  may  be  added,  that  cavaUeria,  in  Italian, 
has  a  signification  equally  extensive;  beii^  used  ^^  per  ogni genere 
di  milizie,  cosi  cavaliere  si  disse  per  soldato."  Delia  Crusca. 
So  Milton,  in  his  Hist,  of  Eng.  B.  iii.  **  Arthur  with  all  his 
chivalry.*'  Or,  as  Mr,  Dunster  observes,  chivalry  may  be  used 
for  chariots,  as  ciriroc  aoe  by  Homer,  II.  v.  328«  Wfaepe  see  die 
scholiast.     Todd. 

Ver.  308.  perfidious  hatred"]    Because  Pharaoh,  after 

leave  given  to  the  Israelites  to  depart,  followed  after  them  as 
fugitives.     Hume. 

Ver.  310.  Prom  the  safe  shore  &c.]  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  long  similitudes  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  wherein. they 
fetch  a  compass  as  it  were  to  draw  in  new  images,  besides  those 
in  which  the  direct  point  of  likeness  consists.  I  think  they  have 
been  sufficiently  justified  in  the  general :  But,  in  diis  befone  us, 
while  tiie  poet  is  digression,  he  raises  a  new  similitude  from  the 
floating  carcasses  of  the  Egyptians.     Hetliv. 

e2 
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And  broken  chariot  wheels :  so  thick  bestrown. 

Abject  and  lost  lay  these^  covering  the  flood. 

Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 

He  call'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

Of  Hell  resounded !  Princes,  Potentates,  315 

Warriours,  the  flower  of  Heaven !  once  yours,  now  lost^ 

If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 

Eternal  Spirits ;  or  have  ye  chosen  this  place 

Afiter  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 

Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find  320 

To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaven  ? 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 

To  adore  the  Conquerour  ?  who  now  beholds 

Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood. 

With  scattered  arms  and  ensigns ;  till  anon  325 

His  swift  pursuers  from  Heaven-gates  discern 

The  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread  us  down 

Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 

Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 

Ver.  314,     aU  the  hollow  deep 

Of  Hell  resounded  /]    So,  at  the  blast  of  the  In- 
fernal Trumpet,  in  Tasso,  Oier,  Lib,  C.  iv.  3. 
"  Treman  le  spetioee  atre  caveme, 
'^  £t  r  aer  cieco  a  quel  romor  rimbomba." 
And  see  Marino,  Strage  degV  Iwnocentiy  1633, 1.  i,  st  38. 
'^  Vlulaio  tr^  volte  i  caui  spechi, 
<'  Tre  volte  rimbombar  Tombre  profonde,  &€.'' 
Compare  also  1.  i.  st  19. 

"  e  sciolse 

"  Ruggito,  che  'ntrono  I'atre  caueme/'    Todd, 

Ver.  328.  with  linked  thunderbolts 

Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf  .']  This  alludes 
to  the  fate  of  Ajax  Oileus,  Virg.  i£fn.  i.  44. 
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Awake^  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen !  330 

They  heard,  and  were  abash'd,  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing ;  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread. 
Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight  335 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel ; 
Yet  to  their  General's  voice  they  soon  obe/d ; 
Innumerable.    As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
Wav'd  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud    340 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind. 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken'd  all  the  land  of  Nile  : 

**  Ilium  expirantem  transfixo  pectore  flammas 
**  Turbine  corripuit,  scopuloque  infixit  acuto." 

Compare  the  devirs  speech  to  his  damned  assembly,  in  Tasso, 
canto  the  fourth,  from  stanza  9  to  stanza  18,  which  Milton  had 
seen,  but  has  borrowed  little  of.     Hume. 

Ver.  337.    Yet  to  their  OeneraVs  voice  they  soon  obey'd ;]  Thus 
Chaucer,  in  his  Legend  of  Women^ 

^*  That  as  an  harp  obeyeth  to  the  hand." 

And  Spenser,  Faer.  Qte.  iii.  xi.  35. 

''  Lo,  now  the  heavens  obey  to  me  alone.''     Bektley. 

Ver.  341. ■         warping]  Working  themseltes  forward;  a 

sea-term.    Hume. 

Ver.  343.    darken' daU  the  Umd  of  Nile:']    The 

devils,  at  the  command  of  their  infernal  monarch,  flying  abroad 
over  the^world  to  injure  the  Christian  cause,  are  similarly  com- 
pared by  Tasso  to  black  Aorms  obscuring  the  face  of  day,  Gier. 
Lib.  C.  iv.  18.  And,  where  they  are  all  driven  back  by  Michael, 
it  is-saidy  C.  ix.  ^. 
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So  numberless  were  those  bad  Angels  seen 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  Hell  345 

'Twixt  upper^  nether^  and  surrounding  fires ; 
Till^  as  a  signal  given>  the  up-lifted  spear 
Of  their  great  Sultan  waving  to  direct 
Their  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light 
On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain ;        350 
A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  North 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 

**  Liberato  di  lor  quella  si  negra 

^*  Facda  depone  il  mondo.*'    Dunster. 

Ver.  351.     A  multitudey  like  which  the  popultms  North 

Poured  never]  This  comparison  doth  not  fall 
below  the  redt,  as  some  have  imagined.  They  were  thick  as  the 
leaves  J  and  numberless  as  the  locusts ;  but  such  a  multitude  the 
North  never  poured  forth  :  The  subject  <^  this  comparison  rises 
very  much  above  the  others  ;  the  leaves  and  locusts.  The  Nor- 
thern parts  of  the  world  are  observed  to  be  more  fruitful  of  people^ 
than  the  hotter  countries :  hence,  '^  the  poptUous  North/'  which 
Sir  William  Temple  calls,  "  the  Northern  hive.**    Newton. 

Dr.  Newton  does'  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  three  coA^ 
parisonSf  which  he*  refers  to,  relate  to  the  three  different  states  in 
which  these  fallen  Angels  are  represented.  When,  abject,  they 
lie  supine  on  the  lake,  they  are  in  tiiis  situation  compared,  in 
point  of  number,  to  vast  heaps  of  leaves  which  in  Autumn  the 
poet  himsdf  had  observed  to  bestrow  the  water-courses  and 
bottoms  of  Vallombrosa. — When  roused  by  their  great  leader's 
objurgatory  summons,  and  on  wing,  they  are  m  this  second  situa- 
tion again  compared,  in  point  of  number,  to  the  locusts  which 
were  sent  as  a  divine  vengean<»  cw  plague  on  the  land  of  Egypt, 
when  Pharaoh  refused  to  let  the  Israelites  depart. — ^These  two 
similies  are  admirable,  and  in  their  place  could  not,  I  believe, 
well  be  surpassed.  That  of  the  locusts,  independentiy  of  its 
being  taken  from  Scripture,  frur  surpasses  in  every  respect  that  of 
the  birds  of  passage  in  Virgil  and  Tasso ;  which  both  poets  have 
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Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  spread 

joined  to  that  of  leaves  falling,  to  represent  the  numerous  ghosts 
crowding  on  the  banks  of  Styx,  and  the  multitude  of  devils 
driven  back  by  Michael  to  the  infernal  regions. — The  object  of 
the  tfaiid  comparison  is  to  illustrate  the  number  of  the  fallen 
Angelsy  when  alighted  on  the  firm  brimstone ;  and,  like  soldiers, 
forming  into  bands  under  their  i^espective  leaders.  In  this  situ- 
ation, I  doubt  if  he  could  well  have  found  any  thing  so  proper 
to  compare  them  with,  as  the  most  numerous  multitude  of 
troops  which  history  records  ever  to  have  marched  out  upon 
any  military  expedition.  But  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  com- 
paring one  band  of  troops  to  another,  where  though  different  in 
their  nature  the  description  of  them  when  embodied  is  so  nearly 
similar,  is  rather  an  exemplification  than  a  simile.  Besides, 
companng  the  numerous  infernal  legions  to  a  circumstance  of 
real  undecorated  history,  is  no  very  lucid  or  poetick  illustra- 
tion ;  and  in  this  respect  I  much  prefer  the  reference  to  the 
legions  of  romance  and  the  fabulous  ages,  ver.  576,  &c. 

DUNSTER. 

Ver.  353.  Rhene  or  the  DanaWy']  He  might  have  said,  Rhine 
or  the  Danube ;  but  he  chose  Rhene  of  the  Latin,  and  Danaw  of 
the  German.     Newton. 

He  chose  to  follow  Spenser,  and  our  elder  poets.  Rhene  is 
Spenser's  word  for  the  Rhiney  Faer.  Qu.  iv.  xi.  21.  And  Lod. 
Bryskett,  in  the  Mourning  Muse  of  ThestyliSy  writes  Reyne  and 
Danmo.    Todd. 

Ibid.       ■  when  her  barbarous  scms]    They  were  truly 

barbarous;  for,  besides  exercising  several  cruelties,  they  destroyed 
all  the  monuments  of  learning  and  politeness  wherever  they  came. 
They  were  the  OothSy  and  IfunSy  and  VandalSy  who  over-ran  all 
the  Southern  provinces  of  Europe ;  and  crossing  the  Mediterra- 
nean beneath  Gibraltary  landed  in  Africa,  and  spread  themselves 
as  far  as  Lybia.  '^  Beneath'*  Gibraltar,  means  more  South-ward ; 
•the  North  being  uppermost  in  the  globe.     Newton. 

Ver.  354.  Came  like  a  deluge']  Spenser,  describing  the  same 
peof^,  has  the  same  simile,  Faer.  Qu.  ii.  x.  15,  as  Dr.  Newton 
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Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands*  355 

Forthwith  from  every  squadron,  and  each  band. 

The  heads  and  leaders  thither  haste  where  stood 

Their  great  Commander ;  Godlike  shapes,  and  forms 

Excelling  human  ;  princely  Dignities ; 

And  Powers  that  erst  in  Heaven  sat  on  thrones ;  360 

Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 

Be  no  memorial ;  blotted  out  and  ras'd 

By  their  rebellion  from  thci  books  of  life. 

Nor  had  they  yet  among  the  sans  of  Eve  364 

Got  them  new  names ;  till,  wandering  o'er  the  earth. 

Through  God's  high  sufferance  for  the  trial  of  man. 

By  falsities  and  lies  the  greatest  part 

Of  mankind  they  corrupted  to  forsake 

has  obserred.  And  Petrarch  has  the  like  comparison,  Cdnz,  m. 
But  we  must  refer  to  Isaiah^  lix.  19.  **  When  the  enemy  shall 
come  in  like  a  flood."    Todd. 

Ver.  361.  Though  of  their  names  &c.]  Psalm  ix.  5,  6. 
"  Thou  hast  put  out  their  name  for  ever  and  ever.  Their  memo- 
rial is  perished  with  them."  And  Rev.  iii.  5.  "  I  will  not  blot 
his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life.'*    Gillies. 

Dr.  Newton  observes,  that  Milton  has  written  books  in  the 
plural,  as  weU  as  records  just  before ;  and  because  the  plural 
agrees  better  with  the  idea  that  he  would  give  of  the  great 
number  of  the  Angels.  But  Mr.  Capel  Loffl,  in  his  edition  of 
this  Book  of  Paradise  Lost  in  1792,  has  admitted  into  the  text 
the  conjecture  of  Bentley,  "  the  book  of  life ;"  which,  he  says, 
the  style  of  the  sacred  Epick,  and  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  in- 
vincibly support     Todd. 

Ver.  367.  By  falsities  and  lies']  That  is,  as  Mo  Upton  ob- 
serres,  by  false  idols,  under  a  corpoieal  representation  belying  the 
trae  God.    The  poet  plainly  alludes  to  Rom.  i.  22.     Nrwton, 
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Grod  their  Creator,  and  the  invisible 

Glory  of  him  that  made  them  to  transform  370 

Oft  to  the  image  of  a  brute,  adom'd 

With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold. 

And  Devils  to  adore  for  Deities : 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names. 

And  various  idols  through  the  Heathen  world.      375 

Say,  Muse,  their  names  thenknown;  who  first,  who  last, 

Ver.  369.    and  the  invisible 

Olory  of  him  that  made  them  to  transform  &c.] 
AUuding  to  RonL  u  23.    Newtok. 

Ver.  372.  With  gai^  reUponsfuU  of  pomp  cmd  goldy"]  By 
reUgions  Milton  means  reUgums  riteSy  as  Cicero  uses  the  word, 
wb^  he  joins  **  religiones  et  ceremonias/'  De  Leg.  lib.  L  c.  15, 
and  elsewhere.    Pea&ce. 

Thus  Milton  also,  in  his  HisL  of  Engl  B.  iiL  ''  The  Britons 
were  taken  up  with  reUgionSy  more  than  with  feats  of  aims." 

Todd. 

Ver.  373.  And  Devils  to  adore  for  Deities ;]  Levitt  xvii.  7. 
**  They  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devils."  And  see 
also  Ps«  cvL  37.    Todd. 

Ver.  376.  Say^  Muse,  their  names  then  known ;]  Their  new 
names.  Milton  finely  considered,  that  the  names,  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  these  evil  Angels,  carry  a  bad  signification,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  those  they  had  in  their  state  of  innocence  and 
glory ;  he  has  therefore  said  their  former  names  are  now  lost, 
rased  horn  amongst  those  of  their  old  associates  who  retain  their 
purity  and  happiness.     Ricbardson. 

For  the  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  Milton  has  comprised  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty  very  beautiful  lines,  the  two  learned  syntagmas,  which 
Selden  had  composed  on  that  abstruse  subject.  Gibbon,  Rom. 
Emp.  vol.  i.  p.  539,  note,  4to.  edit.  The  exordium  to  this  enu- 
.meiation, "  whofirst,  who  last/^  is  from  Homer,  //.  v.  703. 
"EyOaripa  irpAroi',  rlya  ^  wnaroy.     ToDD. 
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Rous'd  from  the  slumber^  on  that  fiery  couch^ 
At  their  great  Emperoar^s  call,  as  next  in  worth 
Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand. 
While  thepromiscaons  croud  stood  yet  aloof.       380 
The  chief  were  those,  who,  from  the  pit  of  Hell 
Roaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  earth,  durst  fix 
Their  seats  long  after  next  the  seat  of  God, 
Their  altars  by  his  altar ;  gods  adored 
Among  the  nations  round  ;  and  durst  abide  385 

Jehovah  thundering  out  of  Sion,  throrfd 
Between  the  Cherubim ;  yea,  often  plac'd 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines. 
Abominations ;  and  with  cursed  things 
His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profaned,  390 

And  with  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  light. 
First,  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 

Ver.  382.  Roaming  to  seek  their  prey]  In  allusion  to  that 
expression  in  Scripture,  the  devil  '^  goeth  about,  like  a  roaring 
lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."     Calland£R. 

Ver.  384.  Their  altars  by  his  altar  i]  See  2  Kings  xyL  15, 
and  2  Chron,  xxxiii.  7.     Todd. 

Ver.  387.  Between  the  Cherubim ;]  This  relates  to  the  ark 
being  placed  between  the  two  golden  Cherubim,  I.  Kings  vi.  23. 
See  also  II.  Kings  xix.  15.     Hume. 

Ibid.    yeay  often  plac'd 

Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines^ 
Abominations ;]   This  is  complained  of  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  vii.  30.     So  we  read  of  Manasseh,  II.  Kings  xi^,  4,  5. 
See  also  Ezek,  viL  20,  and  viii.  5, 6.     Newton. 

Ver.  392.  Firsts  &c.]  First,  after  Satan  and  Beelzebub. 
Moloch  signifies  king,  and  he  is  called  '^  horrid  king,"  beeause  of 
the  human  sacrifices  which  were  made  to  him.  The  expression, 
^*  passd  through  fire,'  is  taken  from  Leioiticm  xviii.  21,  or 
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Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears  ; 

Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 

Thehr  children*s  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through  fire 

To  his  grim  idol.     Him  the  Ammonite  396 

Worshipt  in  Rabba  and  her  watery  plain. 

In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 

Of  utmost  Amon ;  Nor  content  with  such 

Audacious  neighbourhood^  the  wisest  heart  400 

Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fi*aud  to  build 

His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God 

On  that  opprobrious  hiU  ;  and  made  his  grove 

II.  Kings  xxiii.  10.  His  idol  was  of  brass,  sitting  on  a  throne, 
and  wearing  a  crown ;  haying  the  head  of  a  calf^  and  his  arms 
extended  to  receive  the  miserable  victims  which  were  to  be  sacri* 
ficed ;  and  therefore  it  is  here  probably  styled  '<  his  grim  idol." 
He  was  the  god  of  the  Ammonites,  I.  Kings  xi.  7,  and  was  wor- 
shipped in  Rabboy  their  capital  city,  called  the  city  o/waiers^ 
II.  Sam.  xi.  27 ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries  as  far  as  to 
the  river  Amon,  the  boundary  of  their  country  on  the  south. 

Newton. 

Dr.  Newton  also  says  that  Moloch  was  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Saturn*  But  Milton  did  not  suppose  it,  or  at  least  did 
not  attend  to  the  supposition ;  as  Saturn  himself  is  afterwards 
mentioned,  verse  519.  But  Moloch  has  also  been  supposed  to 
be  Mars ;  with  a  view  to  which,  Milton  seems  to  have  drawn  his 
character  in  the  second  book.  That  the  planet  Mars  was  named 
Moloch  by  the  Egyptians,  is  mentioned  by  Beyer  in  his  Addi- 
tamenta  to  Selden's  Syntag,  de  DOS  Syr,    Dvnst£B. 

Ver.  400.  the  wisest  heart 

Of  Solomon  he  led  &cJ]  Solomon  built  a  temple 
to  Moloch  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  I.  Kings  xi.  7,  which  is  there- 
fore called  "  that  opprobrious  hill."    Newton. 

Tickeli  has  thought  pifoper  to  alter  the  text,  by  reading ''  the 
oppiolirious  hill."    Fenton  follows  him.     To0d. 
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The  pleasant  vaUey  of  Hiimom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call*d^  the  type  of  HelL  405 

Next,  Chemos,  the  obscene  dread  of  MoaVs  sons, 

Ver.  404.  The  pleasant  valley  of  Himom^  iec,']  See  Jere^ 
imaATii.  31.  It  was  called  also  Toiphet  from  the  Hebrew  tophy 
a  drum ;  drums,  and  such  like  noisy  instruments,  b^g  used  to 
drown  the  cries  of  the  miserable  children  who  were  offered  to 
this  idol.  And  Oehetmay  or  the  valley  ofHitmomy  is  in  several 
pkices  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  our  Saviour  himself,  made 
the  name  and  **  type  of  Hell"    Newtok. 

Ver.  405.  the  type  of  Hell.']    In 

Sylvester's  Du  BartaSy  edit.  1621,  p.  425,  the  witch  of  Endor  is 
called  the"  hideous  ^ypeo/jETe^"    Todd. 

Ver.  406.  Nexty  ChemoSy  &c.]  Moloch  and  Chemos  are  joined 
together,  I.  Kings  zi.  7.  And  it  was  a^  natural  transition  from 
the  god  of  the  Ammonites  to  the  god  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Moabites.  St.  Jerom,  and  several  learned  men,  assert  Chemos 
and  Baal'Peor  to  be  ooly  different  names  for  the  same  idol ;  and 
suppose  him  to  be  the  same  with  PriapuSy  the  idol  of  turpitude, 
and  therefore  here  called  "  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons,  from 
AroeTy'  a  city  upon  the  Amon,  the  boundary  of  their  country  to 
the  north,  "  to  Neboy'  a  city  eastward,  **  and  the  wild  of  south- 
most  Abarimy"  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the  boundary  of  their  ooun- 
tiy  to  the  south;  "  Hesehfin  and  Horonaim^  two  cities  of  the 
Moabites,  taken  from  them  by  Sihony  king  of  the  Amorites, 
Nvmh.  zxi.  26,  "  beyond  Sibmoy'*  a  place  famous  ybr  vineyardsy 
Jer.  xlviii.  32,  and  ^^  EleaUy'  another  city  of  the  Moabites,  not 
far  from  Hesebony  "  to  the  Asphaltick  pool,"  the  DeadSeOy  (so 
called  from  the  asphaltuSy  or  bitumen,  abounding  in  it)  the 
boundary  of  the  Moabites  to  the  west.  The  Israelites  worshipped 
this  god  in  SitHmy  and  committed  whoredom  with  the  daughters 
ofMoab;  for  which  there  died  of  the  plague  twenty  and  four 
thousand.  Numb,  xxv.  9.  His  high  places  were  adjoining  to 
those  ci  Moloch  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  therefore  here  called 
''  that  hiU  ofscandaly"  as  before  *'  that  opprobrious  hill:"  for 
Solomon  dkl  also  *^  build  an  high  place  for  Chemoshy'  as  well  as 
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From  Aroer  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 

Of  southmost  Abarim ;  in  Hesebon 

And  Horonaim,  Seon's  realm,  beyond 

The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma  dad  with  vines ;  410 

And  EIeal6  to  the  Asphaltick  pool. 

Peor  hi&  other  name,  when  he  entie'd 

Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  Nile, 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 

Yet  thence  his  lustful  or^es  he  enlarged  415 

Even  to  that  hiU  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 

Of  Moloch  homicide ;  lust  hard  by  hate ; 

Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  Hell. 

With  these  came  they,  who,  from  the  bordering  flood 

Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts  420 

for  Molochy  I.  Kings  xi.  7 :  But  Josiah  brake  in  pieces  their 
images,  &c.  11.  Kings  xxiii.  13, 14.     Newtok. 

Ver.  417. lust  hard  by  hate ;]     What  a  fine  moral 

sentiment  has  Milton  here  introduced  and  couched  in  half  a 
verse !  He  might  peihaps  have  in  view  Spenser^s  Mask  of  Cupid, 
where  AngeVy  Strife,  &c.  are  represented  as  immediately  foUow- 
ing  Cupid  in  the  procession.     See  Faery  Qte.  iii.  xii.    Tbyer. 

The  poet's  moral  is  exactly  verified  in  the  incestuous  and  cruel 
conduct  of  Amnon  towards  Tamar ;  II.  Sam.  xiii.  15.  ''  Then 
Amncm  hated  her  exceedingly ;  so  that  the  hatred,  wherewith  he 
hated  heat,  was  greater  than  the  love,  wherewith  he  had  loved 
her.**  The  hemistkh  is  a  fine  commentary  on  the  passage.  Todd. 

Ver.  419.  from  the  bordering  flood 

Of  old  Euphrates]  It  is  rightly  called  old,  being 
mentioned  by  the  oldest  historian  in  the  earliest  accounts  of  time, 
Oen.  ii.  14.  And  it  is  called  the  bordering  flood,  being  the  utmost 
limit  or  border  Eastward  of  the  Promised  Land,  according  to 
Qen.  XV.  18.    Newtok. 

Ver.  420.  the  brook  that  parts 

Egypt  &c.]    Most  probably  the  brook  Besor,  men- 
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Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 

Of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth ;  those  male. 

These  feminine :  For  Spirits,  when  they  please. 

Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both ;  so  soft 

And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure ;  425 

Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb, 

tioned  in  Scripture,  near  Rhinocolura ;  which  city  is  assigned 
sometimes  to  Syria,  and  sometimes  to  Egypt.     Newton. 

Ver.  422.  BaJdlim  and  Ashtaroth ;]  They  are  frequently  named 
together  in  Scripture.  They  were  the  general  names  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Iliey  axe  supposed  to 
mean  the  Sun  and  the  host  of  heaven.    Nbwtok. 

Ver.  423.  For  Spirits^  when,  they  please,  &c.]  Dr.  Newton  is  of 
opinion,  that  Milton  borrowed  these  notions  about  Spirits,  ftom 
Michael  Psellus^s  dialogue,  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris 
in  1615,  concerning  the  operations  ofDenums :  in  which  it  is  as- 
serted, that  they  can  assume  either  sex,  and  take  what  shape  and 
colour  they  please,  and  contract  or  dilate  themselves  at  pleasure, 
as  they  are  of  an  airy  nature.  It  should  be  observed,  that  these 
operations  are  recounted  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ^  a 
book  familiar  to  Milton.  The  whimsical  notions  of  Psellus  are 
also  opposed,  in  this  book,  by  a  host  of  grave  confutations. 
See  the  chapter  entitled, ''  A  digression  ofdiuels,  and  how  they 
cause  melancholy.**  It  may  be  proper  also  to  compare  a  passage 
in  Wierus  De  Prcestigiis  Dtemonum,  1582,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  which 
alFords  a  commentary  both  to  Psellus  and  to  Milton :  **  Dse- 
mones,  licet  sexu  et  propria  lingua  careant,  corpus  tamen  illud 
aereum  sibi  concessimi,  pro  arbitrio  velut  nubes,  vento  flante,  in 
varias  formas  mutant,  contrahuntque,  atque  extendunt,  quem- 
admodvm  lumbricis  videttcr  wcddere  oh  substantiam  mollioremy 
ductique  fiKilUmam :  neque  solum  magnitudine  diversitas  in  eis 
accidit,  verum  etiam  j$^ttrfl»  colorisqne  variant  vmltiformes. — Sic 
tanquam  vtr  apparety  et  mox  occurrit  utfiemtna.**  This  was  com- 
municated by  Marcus  to  Michael  Psellus.  Dr.  Drake  and  Mr. 
Dunster  refer  to  the  Satanick  transfoimations  enumecated  by 
Sylvester,  Du  Bart.  1621,  p.  187,  &c.     Todd. 
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Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 

Like  cumbrous  flesh ;  but,  in  what  shape  they  choose. 

Dilated  or  condens'd,  bright  or  obscure. 

Can  execute  their  aery  purposes,  430 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  Ailfil. 

For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 

Their  Living  Strength,  and  unfrequented  left 

His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 

To  bestial  gods;  for  which  their  heads  as  low        435 

Bow'd  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 

Of  despicable  foes.     With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd 

Astarte,  queen  of  Heaven,  with  crescent  horns  ; 

To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon         440 

Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs ; 

In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 

Her  temple  on  the  offensive  mountain,  built 

By  that  uxurious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 

Ver.  437. With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoreth,  &c.]  The  goddess  of  the  Pha- 
niciansy  under  which  name  the  moon  was  adored.  She  is  rightly 
said  to  come  in  troop  with  Astoreth,  as  she  was  one  of  them  ;  the 
moon  with  the  stars.  She  is  called  queen  ofheaven^  Jer.  vii.  18, 
and  goddess  of  the  ZidonianSy  I.  Kings  xi.  5 ;  as  she  was  worshipped 
very  much  in  Zidon  or  t^don^  a  famous  city  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Solomon,  who  had  many  wives  that  were  foreigners,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  them  to  introduce  the  worship  of  this  goddess 
into  Israel ;  and  he  built  her  temple  on  the  mount  of  Olives, 
which,  on  account  of  this  and  other  idols,  is  called  the  mmmtain 
of  corruption^  11.  Kings  xxiii.  1 3,  as  here,  by  the  poet,  the  offen- 
sive mountain.     Newton. 

Ver.  444. whose  heart,  though  large,]    I.  Kings  iv. 

29.  ''  And  God  gave  Solomon  largeness  of  heart**    Milton  uses 
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BeguiI'd  by  fair  idolatresses^  fell  445 

To  idols  fouL     Thammuz  came  next  behind. 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  &te 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  sunmier^s  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock  450 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded :  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat ; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  Saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led,  455 

His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 

the  expression  **  large  heart**  Par.  Reg.  B.  iii.  10.  So Heni^ 
More  in  his  Song  of  the  Soul,  1642,  Part  2d,  p.  100. 

"  Large  hearts  deride 

**  This  pent  hypocrisie.''    Todd. 

Ver.  446.  Thammuz]  He  was  the  god  of  the  Syrians,  the 
same  with  Adonis:  who  was  said  to  die  every  year  and  revive 
again.  He  was  slain  by  a  wild  boar  in  Lebanonj  fh)m  whence  the 
river  Adonis  descends:  And  when  this  river  began  to  be  of  a 
reddish  hue,  as  it  did  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  this  was 
their  signal  for  celebrating  their  feasts  of  Adonis ;  and  the  women 
made  loud  lamentations  for  him,  supposing  the  river  was  disco- 
loured with  his  blood.  The  like  idolatrous  rites  were  trans- 
ferred to  Jerusalem,  where  Ezekiel  saw  the  women  lamenting 
Thammuz f  Ezeh.  viii.  13, 14.     Newton. 

Ver.  447.    Whose  annual  wound  &c.]     Ovid,  Met.  x.  726. 

"  repetitaque  mortis  imago 

^'  Annua plangoris  peraget  stmukmina**    Hume. 

Ver.  456.  the  dark  idolatries]     Ezehiel  viii.  12. 

^'  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  hast  thou  seen  what  the 
ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the  darh,  every  man  in  the 
chamhers  of  his  imagery  V*    Todd. 
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Of  alienated  Judah.    Next  came  one 

TVlio  moum'd  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 

Maim'd  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off 

In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel  edge,  460 

Where  he  fell  flat,  and  sham'd  his  worshippers : 

Dagon  his  name,  searmonster,  upward  man 

And  downward  fish :  yet  had  his  temple  high 

Rear'd  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 

Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Ascalon,  465 

And  Accaron  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds. 

Him  foUow'd  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 

Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 

Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams. 

He  also  against  the  house  of  God  was  bold :         470 

Ver.  457. Next  came  one 

Who  mourrCd  in  eamesty  Sec]  The  lamentations 
§otr  Adonis  were  without  reason  ;  but  there  was  real  occasion  for 
Dagon' 8  mourning,  when  the  ark  of  God  was  taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines, and  being  placed  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  the  next  mom- 
Bg,  ''  behold,  Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  ground  be- 
fore the  ark  of  the  Lord  ;  and  die  head  of  Dagon,  and  both  the 
palms  of  his  hands  were  cut  o^upon  the  threshold,"  the  grunsel 
or  groundsel  edge,  the  edge  of  the  foot-post  of  his  temple-gate, 
L  Sam,  V.  4.     Newton. 

Ver.  467.  Him  followed  Rimmon,]  Rimmon  was  a  god  of 
the  Syrians.  He  bad  a  temple  at  Damascus,  the  most  celebrated 
city  of  Syria,  on  the  banks  of  Abbana  and  Pharphar^  II.  Kingg 
y.  12. 18.     Newton. 

Ver.  468.  fair  Damascus,"]  Tasso  had  similarly  cha- 
racterised Damascus,  Gier.  Lib,  C.  iv.  43. 

"  F^lia  i*  son  d'  Arfoilan,  che  'I  regno  tenne 
'' Del  6e/ Damasco."     Dunster. 

VOL.  II-  F 
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A  leper  once  he  lost^  and  gain'd  a  king  ; 

Ahaz^  his  sottish  conquerour,  whom  he  drew 

God's  altar  to  disparage^  and  displace. 

For  one  of  Syrian  mould,  whereon  to  bum 

His  odious  offerings,  and  adore  the  gods  475 

Whom  he  had  vanquished.     After  these  appear'd 

A  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 

Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train. 

With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abus'd 

Fanatick  Egypt,  and  her  priests,  to  seek  480 

Their  wandering  gods  disguis'd  in  brutish  forms 

Rather  than  human.     Nor  did  Israel  'scape 

Ver.  471.  A  leper  once  he  lost,]  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who 
was  cured  of  his  leprosy  by  Elisha,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  re- 
solved thenceforth  to  offer  **  neither  burnt-offering  nor  sacrifice 
to  any  other  god,  but  unto  the  Lord/'  II.  Kings  ix.  17.  '^  And 
gained  a  king^*'  Aha^,  his  sottish  conquerour,  who,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  king  of  Assyria,  having  taken  Damascus^  saw  there 
an  altar,  of  which  he  sent  a  pattern  to  Jerusalem  to  have  another 
made  by  it ;  upon  which  he  sacrificed,  after  his  return  to  Jerusa* 
lem,  and  thenceforth  gave  himself  up  to  idolatry,  II.  Kings  xvi. 
10,  II.  CArcm.  xxviii.  23.     Newton. 

Ver.  478.  Onis,  Ac.]     Orus  was  the  son  <rf  Osiris 

and  Isis.  These,  and  the  other  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  were  wor- 
shipped in  <'  monstrous  shapes,*'  bulls,  cats,  dogs,  &c. ;  and  the 
reason  alleged  for  this  worship  is  derived  from  the  fabulous  tra- 
dition, that,  when  the  giants  invaded  Heaven,  the  gods  were  so 
affrighted  that  they  fled  into  Egypt,  and  theie  concealed  them- 
Mlves  in  the  shapes  of  various  animals ;  and  the  Egyptians  afW- 
wards  out  of  gratitude  worshipped  the  creatures,  whose  shapes 
the  gods  had  assumed,  Ovid,  Met.  v.  419,  &c.  Milton  therefore 
calls  them  **  wandering  gods  disguis'd  in  brutish  forms  rather 
than  human."     Newtok. 

Ver.  482.  ■  Nor  did  Israel  'scape 

The  infectum,  &c.]    The  Israelites,  by  dwellmg 
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The  infection^  when  their  borrowed  gold  composed 

The  calf  in  Oreb ;  and  the  rebel  king 

Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan^  485 

Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox ; 

Jehovah^  who  in  one  night,  when  he  passed 

From  Eg^t  mardiing,  equaU'd  with  one  stroke 

Both  her  first-bom  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 

80  long  in  Egypt,  were  infected  with  the  superstitions  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  probably  made  the  golden  calf  in  imitation  of  that 
which  represented  Odrisy  and  out  of  the  golden  ear-rings  which 
it  is  most  likely  they  borrowed  of  the  E^rptians,  Exod.  xii.  35. 
**  And  the  rebel  king/'  Jeroboam^  made  king  by  the  Israelites 
who  rebelled  against  Rehoboam,  I.  Kings  xii.  ''  doubled  that  m," 
by  making  two  golden  calves,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Egyp- 
tians with  whom  he  had  conversed,  who  had  a  couple  of  oxen 
whidi  they  worshipped,  one  at  Memphis  the  metropolis  of  Upper 
^ypt,  and  the  other  at  Hierapolis  the  chief  city  of  Lower 
Egypt ;  and  he  set  them  up  "  in  Bethel  and  in  Dany'  the  two 
extremities  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel :  *'  Likening  his  Maker  to 
the  grazed  oXy^  alluding  to  Psalm  cvi.  20.     Newton. 

Ver.  487.     who  in  one  nighty  when  he  passed 

From  Egypt  marching,  eqtudVd  with  one  stroke 
Both  her  first-bom  and  ail  her  bleatmg  gods,'\  See 
Exod*  xii.  13,  and  Numb,  xxxiii.  3,  4.  And  Mihon  means  all 
her  gods  in  general,  though  he  says  "  bleating  gods"  in  particu- 
lar ;  borrowing  the  metaphor  from  sheepy  (which  IL  laichi,  upon 
Gen,  xlvi.  34,  says  the  Egyptians  worshipped  as  gods,)  and  using 
it  for  the  cry  of  any  sort  of  beasts :  Or  he  might  make  use  of 
the  epithet  as  one  of  the  most  insignificant  and  contemptible, 
with  the  same  air  of  disdain  as  Virgil  says,  ^».  viii.  698, 

**  Omnigenfimque  deum  monstra,  et  latrator  Anubis." 

Newton. 

Hie  expression   "  bleating  gods*'  might  be  suggested  from 
Shakspeave's  Winier*s  Taky  A.  iv.  S.  iii. 

f2 
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Belial  came  last^^than  whom  a  Spirit  more  lewd  490 


"  Jupiter 


"  Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd ;  the  green  Neptune 
**  A  ram,  and  bleated.**    Dunster. 

Ver.  490.  Belial  came  lasty  &c.]  Moloch  and  Belial  are  very 
properly  made  the  first  and  the  last  in  this  catalogue ;  as  diey  both 
make  so  great  a  figure  afterwards  in  the  Poem :  Moloch  the  first, 
as  he  was  ''  ihejiercest  spirit,"  B.  ii.  44  ;  and  Belial  the  last,  as 
he  was  the  <'  most  timorous  and  slothful^*'  B.  ii.  1 1 7.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  ever  worshipped ;  but  lewd,  profligate  fellows, 
such  as  regard  neither  Ood  nor  man,  are  called  in  Scripture  *^  the 
children  of  Belial "  Deut.  xiii.  13.  See  also  I.  Sam.  ii.  12,  and 
Judges  zix,  which  are  the  particular '  imttances  here  given  by 
Milton.     Newton. 

The  last  place  in  a  processional  catalogue,  is  in  fact  a  post  of 
honour;  and  Belial's  rank  among  the  fallen  Spirits,  the  pre- 
eminence in  wickedness  and  talents  ascribed  to  him  by  the  poet, 
peculiarly  entitles  him  to  fill  it.  In  opening  his  catalogue  with 
Moloch,  and  closing  it  with  Belial,  Milton  beyond  aU  doubt 
had  an  eye  to  Virgil,  who  in  the  seventh  ^neid  commences  his 
list  of  warriours  with  a  brief  character  of  Mezentius,  (the  Mo- 
loch of  his  list,)  and  closes  it  with  a  more  diffuse  description  of 
Camilla.  Tasso's  description  also  of  die  Christian  leaders  closes 
with  Rinaldo,  the  flower  of  their  chivalry.     Dunster. 

Dr.  Newton  would  neither  have  mistaken  the  rank  of  Belial, 
nor  asserted  that  ^  it  does  not  appear  that  Belial  was  ever  icior- 
shipped"  if  he  had  looked  into  the  Pseudomonarchia  Daemonum 
of  Wienis ;  a  work,  in  which  the  worship,  as  well  as  the  rank, 
of  the  fallen  Angel  is  thus  described.  '^  Regem  Belial  aliqui 
dicunt  statim  post  Luciferum  fuisse  creatum,  ideoque  sentiunt 
ipsum  esse  patrem  et  seductorem  eorum  qui  ex  Ordine  cecide- 
runt,  &c.  Quamvis  autem  Belial  ipsos,  qui  in  terram  dejecti 
fuerint,  prjecesserit  ;  alios  tamen,  qui  in  ccelo  mansere,  non 
antecessit.  Cogitur  hie  divina  virtute,  cum  accipit  sacri- 
FiciA,  MUKERA,  ET  HOLOCAUSTA,  ut  vicissim  det  immolantibus 
vesponsa  vera."  Wierus  de  Lamiis,  4to.  Basil.  1582.  coL  919. 
Again,  speaking  of  Belial,  ibid.  col.  920.     "  Babylonienses  ado* 
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Fell  not  from  Heaven^  or  more  gross  to  love 

Vice  for  itself:  to  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smok'd ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 

In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 

Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  filled  495 

With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ? 

In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns. 

And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 

Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 

And  injury,  and  outrage :  And  when  night  500 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 

Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 

Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 

In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospitable  door 

Exposed  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape.  505 

rentes  sacrificaverunt  eidem."  See  also  the  account  of  Solo-* 
men's  pretended  homage  to  Belial,  cited  in  the  note  on  Par,  Reg. 
B.  ii.  204.     Todd. 

Ver.  502.     flown]     Blown  has  been  proposed,  by  a 

nameless  critick,  for  floum^  according  to  doctor  Newton ;  as 
there  is  in  Viigil,  <*  inftatus  laccho/'  EcL  vi.  15.  And  Mr. 
Warton  reads  swoln  :  See  his  note  on  Comus^  ▼•  178.  'But  flown 
is  the  true  readmg,  and  signifies y?tesA«d,  like  the  Greek  oiy6^\v^ 
flushed  with  wine :  So  Deut.  xxi.  20,  trvfi^XoKoirAy  OINO^AY- 
TEl,  Septuagint :  that  b,  '*  he  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.'* 

Todd. 
Ver.  504.    — ^— .  when  the  hospitable  door 

Expos'd  a  matron,  to  Ofoid  worse  rapeJ]    In  the 
fint  edition  thus, 

■  **  when  hospitable  doors 

**  Yielded  their  matrons  to  prevent  worse  rape." 

Mihon  did  well  in  altering  the  passage ;  for  it  was  not  true  of 
Sodom,  that  any  matron  was  yielded  there;  see  Gen.  xiz.  8 :  And, 
as  the  women  were  only  offered,  not  accepted,  it  is  not  proper 
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These  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in  might ; 
The  rest  were  long  to  tell^  though  &r  renowned. 
The  Ionian  gods,  of  Javan's  issue ;  held 
Gods,  yet  ccmfess'd  later  than  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Their  boasted  parmts :  Titan,  Heaven's  first-born. 
With  his  en(»rmous  brood,  and  birthright  aeiz'd     511 
By  younger  Saturn ;  he  fixHn  mightier  Jove, 
His  own  and  Rhea's  son,  Uke  measure  found ; 
So  Jove  usurping  rdign'd  :  These  first  in  Crete 

to  say  that  they  were  yielded-  But  observe  that  Milton,  in  the 
second  edition  changed  yielded  into  exposed ;  beqause,  in  what 
¥ra8  done  at  Gibeah,  Judges  xix.  25,  the  Levite's  wife  was  not 
only  yieldedy  but  put  out  of  doors,  and  exposed  to  the  men's 
lewdness.     Pearce. 

Ver.  506.  These  were  the  prime]  Because  these  are  the  idols 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  records,  viz.  by  the  sacred 
text.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  deities  are  much  later,  as  we 
have  no  account  of  them  for  several  ages  after  Moses ;  whQi:e- 
fore  Milton  considers  them  as  of  an  inferiour  order  and  degvee : 
and  it  is  known  too  that  these  Greek  and  Roman  deities  were 
derived  from  the  gods  of  this  country.    Callakdsr. 

Ver.  508.  The  loman  gods^  &c.]  Javan,  the  fourth  sob  of 
Japhet,  is  supposed  to  have  settled  in  the  soutiii^westpart  of  Asia 
MiniNT,  about  /onta,  which  contains  the  radual  letters  of  \m  name. 
His  descendants  were  the  lemons  and  Grecians ;  and  tbs  principal 
of  their  gods  were  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  Titas^  the  &idier  of  the 
giants,  was  their  eldest  son,  and  his  empire  was  seized  by  his 
younger  brother  Sotwm^  as  Saturn's  was  by  Jutjpker.  These  were 
first  known  in  the  island  Crete^  notw  Candia,  in  which  is  mount 
Ida^  where  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  been  bom ;  thence  passed  over 
into  Greece,  and  resided  on  mount  Olympus  in  Thessaly. 

Newton. 

Ver-  500.  -~  y^  cet^JMd  ki^r  *cO  S^e  Jkut.  jxxjL  11. 
'^  They  vaciifioedn-U^  gods  whom  they  kjj#w  wi^  tQ  new  gods 
ibat  «ai»ft  nawlor  vp^  <cc."    Tqdih 
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And  Ida  known^  thence  on  the  snowy  top  515 

Of  cold  Olympus^  rul'd  the  middle  air^ 

Their  highest  Heaven ;  or  on  the  Delphian  cliff. 

Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 

Of  Dorick  land ;  or  who  ¥rith  Saturn  old 

Fled  oyer  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fields^  520 

And  o'er  the  Celtick  roam'd  the  utmost  isles. 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking ;  but  with  looks 
Down-cast  and  damp ;  yet  such  wherein  appear'd 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  to  have  found  their  Chief 
Not  in  despair,  to  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  cast        526 
Like  doubtfid  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  wordsj  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  rais'd 

Ver.  515.    the  snowy  top]    So  Homer  calk  it, 

lUad  i.  420,  "OXvfjLirov  'ArANNWON.  Again,  //.  xviii.  615. 
OhXv^TTov  NI*OENTOS.     Newton. 

Ver.  517,    the  Delphian  cliff,]     A  translation  of 

^etnriiTreia  AcX^c^  irerpa,  (Ed.  Tyr,  471.  Every  one  knows  this 
to  be  the  famous  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos ;  and  Vodona  to 
be  the  oracle  of  Jupiter.     Callandes. 

Ver.  519.  —  Dorick  land;  &c.]  That  b,  Greece,  Dori» 
bemg  a  part  of  Greece ;  or  fled  over  Adria,  the  Adriatick,  to 
the  Hesperian  fields^  Italy ;  and  o'er  the  Celtick,  France  and  the 
other  countries  over-run  by  the  Celtes.     Newton. 

By  roanCd  the  utmost  isles,  Milton  means  the  idols  which  we 
had  from  the  continent  Our  Saxon  ancestors,  commg  over 
into  England,  while  they  .were  yet  Pagans,  brought  over  the 
worship  of  their  idols  wi^  them.  The  utmost  isles  mean  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which  by  the  Ancients  were 
thongbt  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  wtrkl.     C  a  llakder. 

Ver.  529.  Seniblaiiee  of  u»rth,  not  substance,]  Spenser, 
Faer.  Qu,  ii.  ix.  2. 
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Their  fainting  courage^  and  dispelled  their  fears.   530 

Then  straight  commands^  that  at  the  warlike  sound 

Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  uprear'd 

His  mighty  standard :  that  proud  honour  claimed 

Azazel  as  his  rights  a  Cherub  tall ; 

Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfiu^l'd   535 

The  imperial  ensign ;  which^  full  high  advane'd^ 

"  Full  lively  is  the  semblaunty  though  the  substance  dead.'' 

Thyer. 

Ver.  530.  Their  fainting  cauragej]  In  the  first  edition  it  is, 
**  Their  fainted  courage ;"  which  Dr.  Newton  suspects  to  be  an 
errour  of  the  press:  Mr.  LofR,  in  his  edition  of  this  Book  in 
I792y  has,  however,  followed  the  first  edition,  which  he  thinka 
the  best  reading ;  and  which,  I  may  add,  can  be  supported  by 
a  passage  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bart,  4to.  edit  p.  5. 

.    **  Let  other-some  (y/hose  fainted  ^irits  do  droop) 
"  Down  to  the  ground  &c."    Todd. 

Ver.  533.    thai  proud  honour  claimed 

Azazel  as  his  right,  &c.]  Dr.  Spencer  shows  that 
this  name  is  used  for  some  demon  or  devil  by  several  ancient 
authors,  Jewish  and  Christian ;  and  derives  it  from  two  Hebrew 
words,  Az  and  Azely  signifying  brave  in  retreating  ;  a  proper  ap- 
pellation for  the  standard-bearer  to  the  fallen  angels.  We  see, 
Milton  gives  Azazel  a  right  to  be  standard-bearer  on  account  of 
his  stature :  He  had  no  notion  of  a  dapper  ensign  who  can 
hardly  carry  his  colours.     Newton. 

In  the  Vision  of  Pierce  Plowman^  which  Milton  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  read  with  attention,  the  claim  of  one  of  the  alle- 
gorical personages  to  the  right  of  the  distinction  which  Azazel 
here  asserts,  requires  to  be  noticed : 

**  Age  the  hoar,  he  was  in  the  va-waid, 

''  And  bare  the  banner  before  Death  ;  by  right  he  it  claimed^' 

This  occurs  in  the  part  of  the  Vision  referred  to  by  Mr.  Warton. 
See  the  note  on  Par.  Lost.  B.  xi.  489.  Mr.  Dunster  agrees  with 
me  in  regard  to  the  present  citation.     Todd. 
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Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  imhlaz'd, 
Seraphick  arms  and  trophies ;  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds :  540 

At  which  the  universal  host  up-sent 
A  shouts  that  tore  Hell's  concave^  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air  545 

With  orient  colours  waving :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thron^^ng  helms 

Ver.  543.  ■  reign]     Reign  is  used,  like  the  Latia 

regnum^  for  hmgdom.     So  Spenser,  Faer*  Qa.  ii.  vii.  21.  '<  That 
streight  did  lead  to  Plutoes  griesly  rayne.^    Newton, 

Ver.  545.  Ten  thouecmd  bamnen  rise  into  the  air  &c.]  See 
Tasso's  description  of  the  Christian  and  Pagan  armies  preparing 
to  engage,  Oier,  Lib.  c.  xx.  st.  28,  29.    Thter. 

See  also  the  Adamo  of  Andreini,  where  Satan  is  describing  the 
exultation  of  die  devils  at  the  fall  of  man,  A.  iii.  S.  !▼. 

''  Ecco  di  nouo  ventilar  ne  Y  aura 

*'  or  infemali  vessili, 

'*  Ecco  i  suoni  festanti, 

"  Ecco  le  voci  tante 

''  Che  inalzandosi  al  ciel  gridan  Vittoria.''    Todd. 

Ver.  546.  With  orient  colours  waving  :]  So,  in  Comus,  ▼.  65. 
**  His  orient  liquour  in  a  crystal  glass :"  Where  Mr.  Warton  has 
observed,  that  orient  means  richly  bright  from  the  radiance  of 
the  East ;  that  it  was  a  very  common  description  of  colour^  and 
had  long  ago  become  literal  even  in  the  plainest  prose ;  and  that 
in  old  agreements  of  glass-painters  for  churches,  they  bargain 
to  execute  their  work  in  orient  colours.  Bentley  had  objected 
to  the  phrase.    Todd. 

Ver.  547.  A  forest  huge  ofvpean ;]  Tasso,  Qier.  Lib,  C*  viii. 
St  1 7.    ^'  £  intomo  un  bo^  habbian  d'  haste.*'    Todd. 
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Appear^d^  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array 

Of  depth  immeasurable :  Anon  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood  560 

Of  flutes  and  soffc  recorders ;  such  as  rais'd 

To  highth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 

Arming  to  battle ;  and  instead  of  rage 

Deliberate  valour  breath'd^  firm  and  unmoVd 

Ver.  548.  serried]    Locked  one  withm  another^ 

linked  and  clasped  together ^  from  the  French  serrer^  to  lock,  to 
shut  close,    Hume. 

Ver.  550.  to  the  Dorian  mood 

Of  flutes  aTid  soft  recorders ;]  Milton,  in  his  Areo- 
pagitica,  uses  grave  and  Dorick  almost  as  synonymous  terms. 
**  No  musick  must  be  heard,  no  song  be  set  or  sung,  but  what  is 
grave  and  Dorick.'*  This  therefore  was  the  measure  best  adapted 
to  the  fallen  Angels  at  this  juncture  :  And  their  instruments  were 
flutes  and  soft  recorders^  for  the  same  reason  that  Thucydides  and 
other  ancient  historians  assign  for  the  Lacedeemianians  making  use 
of  these  instruments ;  because  they  inspired  them  with  a  more 
cool  and  deliberate  courage^  whereas  trumpets  and  other  martial 
musick  incited  and  inflamed  them  more  to  rage.  See  Aulus 
Ckllius,  lib.  i.  cap.  11,  and  Thucyd.  lib.  v.     Newtok. 

Hence  is  to  be  observed  the  exactness  of  Milton's  judgement 
in  appropriating  the  several  instruments  to  the  several  purposes 
which  they  were  to  serve,  and  the  different  efiects  which  they 
produced.  Thus,  when  a  doubtful  hue  was  cast  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  Satan  and  his  associates,*and  they  were  but  little  above 
despair ;  in  order  to  raise  their  fainting  courage  and  dispel  their 
fearSf  he  commanded  his  standard  to  be  upreared  at  the  warlike 
sound  of  trumpets  and  clarions ;  which  immediately  inspired  them 
with  such  a  flow  of  spirits,  that  they  are  represented  sending  up 
a  shout  thai  tore  Helts  concave.  But,  when  this  ardour  was  once 
blown  up,  and  they  were  to  move  in  perfect  phalanx,  then  the 
instruments  are  changed  for  flutes  and  recorders  to  the  Dorian 
mood,  which  composed  them  into  a  more  cool  and  deliberate 
valour,  so  that  they  marched  on  with  silence  and  resolution. 

Gkekkwood. 
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With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  fonl  retreat ;      555 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  swage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts^  and  chase 
Anguish^  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain. 
From  mortal  or  immortal  mmds.     Thus  they. 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought,  560 

MoVd  on  in  solence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charmed 
Their  pdnful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil :  and  now 
Advanced  in  view  they  stand ;  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 
Of  warriours  old  with  ordered  spear  and  shield ;    565 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  Chief 
Had  to  impose :  He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views ;  their  order  due ; 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods  ;  570 

Their  number  last  he  sums.     And  now  his  heart 
Distends  vrith  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 
Glories :  for  never,  since  created  man. 
Met  such  imbodied  force,  as  nam'd  with  these 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry  575 

Warred  on  by  cranes ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 

Ver.  560.     Breatkmg  tmiiedfareey]    Homer,  //.  ii.  536. 
or;*  Eifioiav  ixov  MENEA  nMEIONXES  "^A/Sarrcc. 

Stillingfleet. 
Ver.  571,  drc«     Dan.  y.  20.     ''  His  heartYns  lifted  iqp,  ajid 
his  mind  hardened  in  pride,"    G i  lli ss. 

Ver.  575.    thai  mail  mftmtry 

Warrd  on  by  croMs  .*]    Alt  the  heroes  and  armies 
that  ^ver  were  assembled*  were  no  more  than  pygmies  in  compa* 
riicn  with  these  Angels.    Nswton. 
Ver.  576.       ihe  giant  brood]    An  expression 
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Of  Phlegra  with  the  heroick  race  were  join'd 
That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Dium^  on  each  side 
Mix'd  with  auxiliar  gods ;  and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther^s  son  580 

which  he  repeats   in  Samson  Agon.  ver.  1247*    It  occurs  in 
Goffe's  Amurathy  1632.  A.  v.  S.  3. 


**  the  whole  gyant  brood 


"  Of  those  same  sonnes  of  Earth."    Todd. 

Ver.  579*  Mix^d  with  auxiliar  gods ;]  In  the  war  between 
the  sons  of  GEdipus  a£  Thebes^  and  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  at  Iliumy  the  heroes  were  assisted  by  the  gods,  who  are 
therefore  called  '^  auxiliar  gods.'*    Newton. 

Ver.  580.    Uther's  son]   King  Arthur^ 

whose  exploits  Milton  once  intended  to  celebrate  in  an  epick 
poem.  Of  his  achievements  in  Armorica  (now  called  Bretagne,) 
as  well  as  in  England,  the  old  legends  are  full.  ^*  In  fahle^* 
here  perhaps  particularly  alludes  to  Geoffiy  of  Monmouth's  ac- 
count of  Arthur,  which  Milton,  in  his  Hist,  of  Erigland,  calls 
"  ikzi  fabulous  book."  The  old  French  "  romance"  of  La  Morte 
d^  Arthur  was  here  also  remembered.  The  names  of  places, 
which  follow,  are  written  as  they  are  in  romance;  and  these 
places  were  famous  for  joustiwgs,  or  single  combats,  between  the 
Saracens  and  Christians.  See  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  in 
many  descriptions.  And  die  combatants  are  also  thus  distin- 
guished by  the  writers  of  romance.  Thus  Boiardo,  Orl.  Innam. 
1. 1.  C.  I.  St.  30. 

^'  E  sia  chi  vuol  Christiano,  o  Saracino." 
And  Ariosto,  Orl,  Fur.  C.  xxx.  st.  40» 

**  Macommetani,  e  genti  di  battesmo.'* 

In  the  story  of  Charlemain,  Milton  follows  the  fabulous  re- 
lation of  the  Spanish  writers,  by  saying  that  the  emperour  and 
his  twelve  peers  *^fell  at  Fontarahbia :"  He  sustained  mdeed,  in 
retummg  home  over  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  a  partial  defeat  . 
by  the  Duke  of  Gascony ;  but,  according  to  the  best  French 
hbtorians,  he  died  in  peace,  many  years  after.  Dr.  Newton 
here  observes,  ''  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  our  poet  had  not 
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Begirt  with  British  and  Annorick  knights ; 

And  all  who  nnoe,  hapti^d  or  infidel. 

Jousted  in  Aspramont,  or  Montalhan, 

Damasoo,  or  Maroooo,  or  Trelnsond, 

.Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afiick  shore,  585 

When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 

By  Fontarabhia.    Thus  far  these  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 

Their  dread  Commander :  He,  above  the  rest 

80  fsii  indulged  his  taste  for  romances,  of  which  he  professes  him- 
self to  have  been  fond  in  his  yomiger  years ;  and  had  not  been 
ostentatious  of  such  reading,  as  perhaps  had  better  never  have 
been  read."  I  differ,  with  submission,  from  this  remark*  Milton's 
imagination,  naturally  sublime,  was  eniargedy  as  Fenton  has  ob-> 
served,  by  reading  of  romances.  And  hence  his  poetry  often 
unites,  with  his  own  unborrowed  imagery,  the  striking  embellish- 
ments and  graces  of  romantick  fiction.    Todd. 

Ver.  589.    He^  Ac]    The  grektest  masters  in 

painting  had  not  such  sublime  ideas  as  Milton;  and,  among 
all  their  devils,  have  drawn  no  portrait  comparable  to  this ;  as 
every  body  must  allow  who  has  seen  the  pictiures  or  the  prints  of 
Michael  arid  ike  Devil  by  Raphael ;  and  of  the  same  by  Guido  : 
and  of  the  Ltut  Judgment  by  Michael  Angelo.     Newton. 

And  in  what  does  this  poetical  picture  consist  ?  in  images  of  a 
tower ;  an  archangel ;  the  sun  rising  through  mists,  or  in  an 
eclipse ;  the  ruin  of  monarchs ;  and  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms. 
The  mind  is  hurried  out  of  itself,  by  a  crowd  of  great  and  con- 
fused images ;  which  affect,  because  they  are  crowded  and  con- 
fused. For,  separate  them,  and  you  loose  much  of  the  greatness ; 
and  join  them,  and  you  infallibly  lose  the  clearness.     Burke. 

I  can  find  neither  confusion  nor  obscurity  in  this  passage. 
The  firmness  of  the  devil's  station  or  posture  is  here  compared 
to  that  of  a  tower ;  and  his  faded  or  diminished  splendour  to 
that  of  the  sun  seen  through  a  morning  haze,  or  from  behind 
the  moon  during  an  eclipse ;  all  which  is  perfectly  clear ;  the 
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In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent,  590 

Stood  like  a  tower :  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness ;  nor  appeared 
Less  than  Arch-Angel  ruin'd^  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured  :  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 

objects  of  comparison  being  at  once  grand  and  iUustrative  ;  and 
the  description  of  them,  as  far  as  they  are  described,  distinct, 
correct,  and  circumstantial.  The  properties  of  solidity  and  firm- 
ness only,  in  the  tower,  being  the  objects  of  comparison,  to  have 
described  its  form  or  magnitude  would  have  been  silly  and  im- 
pertinent: but  the  diminution  of  brightness  is  an  occasional 
effect;  and  when  an  occasional  effect  is  made  the  object  of 
poetical  comparison  or  description ;  it  is  always  necessary  to  state 
its  causes  and  circumstances ;  which  the  poet  has  here  done  with 
equal  conciseness,  precision,  perspicuity,  and  eneigy ;  and  it  is 
to  this  that  its  sublimity  is,  in  a  great  degree,  owing. 

R.  P.  Knioht. 

Ver.  591.     Stood  like  a  tower:]     Mr.  Stillingfleet  refers  the 
description  of  Satan's  person  to  Homer,  //.  iii.  226.     But  I  am 
persuaded  Milton  had  Dante  here  in  mind,  Purgator.  C.  v.  14. 
"  Sta,  come  torre  ferma."    Todd. 

V^r.  594.   a$  when  the  sitn,  new  risen^  ^.]   The 

contrast  between  the  sun  in  a  mist  and  in  all  his  unclouded 
brightness,  has  been  applied,  by  an  elder  poet,  to  the  effectual 
reformation  of  those  whose  faith  had  been  ^'  vayl'd  within  the 
mist  of  errour."  See  Quarles's  Feagt  for  Wormet,  4to.  1620, 
sign.  F.  L 

<*  As  when  bright  Phoebus,  in  a  summer  tide, 
''  New  risen  from  the  piUow  of  his  bride, 
**  Enveloped  with  misty  foggs^  at  length 
"  Breaks  forth,  &c." 

But  we  may  refer,  as  Mr.  Dunster  remarks,  the  simile  of  Milton 
to  a  very  fine  one  of  somewhat  the  same  kind  in  Shakspeare ; 
who  (in  Rich.  II.  A.  iii.  S.  iii.)  compares  Richaid,  appearing 
with  much  discontent  and  indignation,  to 
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Looks  through  the  homontal  misty  idr  59J 

Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  tibe  moon. 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.     Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Aboye  them  aU  the  ArchrAngel :  but  his  face      600 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd ;  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge  :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold  605 

The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemned 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain ; 
Millions  of  Spirits  for  his  fault  amerc'd 

"  the  blushing  discontented  sun 


**  From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east ; 

**  When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 

"  To  dim  his  glory,  &c. 

**  Yet  looks  he  like  a  king."    Todd. 

Ver.  597.    disastrous  twilight]    The  fine 

efiect  of  the  epithet  disastrwis  must  strike  us.  We  may  iUustrate 
it  by  a  passage  in  Hamlet ; 

"  Disasters  in  the  sunJ* 

Where  Warburton  observes  that  disaster  is  finely  used  in  its 
original  signification  of  evil  conjunction  of  stars.  Thus  in  Syl- 
vester, speaking  of  the  planet  Saturn,  Du  Bart.  p.  80. 

**  His  froward  beams'  disastrous  frowns/'    Dunster. 

Ver.  601.  intrenched ;]     Cut  into,  had 

made  trenches  in  his  face ;  from  the  French  trencher.  So  Shak- 
speare,  speaking  of  a  sear^  in  Alts  Well  that  ends  ufcll,  **  It  was 
this  very  swoid  intrenched  it.''    Newton. 

Ver.  609.    amerc'd]  Amerind  has  here 
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Of  Heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung      610 
*  For  his  revolt ;  yet  faithful  how  they  stood. 
Their  glory  withered :  as  when  Heaven's  fire 
Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 

a  strange  affinity  with  the  Greek  AfupS^^  to  deprive,  to  take  away ; 
as  Homer  has  used  it  much  to  our  purpose,  Odyss.  viii.  64. 

'Of daXfiMv  fuy  AMEP2E,  SiSov  2*  ifSeiay  Aot^^K, 

**  The  Muse  amerced  him  of  his  eyes,  but  gave  him  the  faculty 
of  singing  sweetly.''     Hume. 

Ver.  611.  yet  faithful  how  they  stood,]  To  see  the 

true  construction  of  this,  we  must  go  back  to  ver.  605  for  the 
verb.  The  sense  then  is  this,  to  behold  the  fellows  of  his  crime 
condemned  &c.  yet  how  they  stood  faithful.     Richardson. 

Ver.  612.    as  when  Heaven's /ire 

Hath  scath'd  &c.]  Hath  hurty  hath  damaged ;  a 
word  frequently  used  in  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  our 
old  writers.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  close  simile ;  it  repre- 
sents the  majestick  stature,  and  withered  glory,  of  the  Angels : 
and  the  last  with  great  propriety,  since  their  lustre  was  impaired 
by  thunder,  as  well  as  that  of  the  trees  in  the  simile :  and  be- 
skies,  the  blasted  heath  gives  us  some  idea  of  that  singed  burning 
soil,  on  which  the  Angels  were  standing.  Homer  and  Virgil 
frequently  use  comparisons  from  trees,  to  express  the  stature  or 
falling  of  a  hero,  but  none  of  them  are  applied  with  such  variety 
and  propriety  of  circumstances  as  this  of  Milton.  See  An  Essay 
upon  Milton's  imitations  of  the  AncientSy  p.  24.     Newton. 

Their  stately  growth,  though  bare,  will  remind  the  reader  of  an 
elegant  simile  in  Lucan,  PharsaL  L  1 36. 

**  Qualis  fhigifero  quercus  sublimis  in  agro, 

**  Exuvias  veteres  populi,  sacrataque  gestans 

**  Dona  ducum,  nee  jam  validis  radicibus  hserens, 

**  Pondere  fiixa  suo  est,  nuddsque  per  aera  ramos 

**  Efiundens,  trunco,  non  frondibus,  efficit  umbram." 

The  blasted  heath,  as  Mr.  Dunster  also  notices,  is  an  expression 
of  Shakspeaxe,  which  gives^  as  here,  additional  interest  to. the 
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With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.     He  now  prepared  615 
To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers :  Attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn. 
Tears,  sudi  as  Angels  weep,  burst  forth  :  at  last  620 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 

O  Myriads  of  immortal  Spirits !  O  Powers 
Matchless,  but  with  the  Almighty !  and  that  strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was  dire, 

description.    It  is  where  Macbeth  is  accosted  by  the  witches, 
**  with  prophetick  greetings,  upon  the  blasted  heath'*    Todd. 

Ver.  619.     Thrice  he  assay'dy  and  thrice 

Tears  burst  forth :]  He  had  Ovid  in  his  thought. 
Met.  xi.  419. 

«<  Ter  conata  loqui,  ter  fletibus  ora  rigavit.''    Bentley. 

The  turn  of  the  words  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  Spenser, 
Faer,  Qu.  i.  xi.  41. 

**  Thrice  he  assaid  it  from  his  foote  to  draw, 

**  And  thrice  in  vain  to  draw  it  did  assay :" 
As  also  to  Sackville,  Induction  Mir.  far  Magistrates,  st.  last, 

^'  Thryse  he  began  to  tell  his  doleful  tale, 

'^  And  thryse  the  sighs  did  swcUlow  up  his  voyce,'* 

BOWLE. 

Milton  perhaps  had  abo  in  mind  Agamemnon's  address  to  the 
Grecian  leaders,  //.  ix.  13. 

'  av  S*  •Aya/i€/iv«y 

"Itrraro  iatcpv^iuVf  k»  r.  X. 
•Oc  ^  fiapvtrrtydxuy  twe"  Apytloivt  fitrrfvla,     ToDD. 

Ver.  622.    0  Myriads  8ic.]    Compare  ver.  315,  &c.   And  the 
speech  in  Tasso,  Gier.  Lib.  C.  iv.  st.  9,  10.    Todd. 

Ver.  623.    and  that  strife 

Was  not  inglorious,']    Ovid,  Met.  ix.  6. 
roL.  II.  G 
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As  this  place  testifies,  and  tliis  dire  change  6^ 

Hateful  to  utter :  but  what  power  of  mind. 

Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 

Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  fear'd. 

How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 

As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse  ?      630 

For  who  can  yet  belieVe,  though  after  loss. 

That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exfle 

Hath  emptied  Heaven,  shall  fail  to  re-«scend 

Self^rais'd,  and  repossess  their  native  seat  ? 

For  me,  he  witness  all  the  host  of  Heaven,  635 

If  counsels  different,  or  dangers  shunn'd 

By  me,  have  lost  our  hopes.     But  he,  who  reigns 

Monarch  in  Heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure 

Sitt  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute. 

Consent  or  custom ;  and  his  regal  state  640 

Put  forth  at  Aill,  but  still  his  strength  concealed. 

Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall. 


nee  tarn 


**  Turpe  fiiit  vinciy  quim  contendiBse  deconun  est," 

Nkwton. 

Ver.  633.  Hath  emptied  Heaven^  It  is  conceived  that  a  third 
part  of  the  Angels  fell  with  Satan,  according  to  Rev-  xii.  4. 
"  And  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
cast  them  to  the  earth  :"  And  this  opinion  Mihon  has  again  ex- 
pressed, B.  ii.  692,  B.  ▼.  710,  B.  vi.  156.  But  Satan  heie  talks 
big,  and  magnifies  their  number,  as  if  their  "  exile  had  emptied 
Heaven."    Newton. 

Ver.  642.  Which  tempted  our  attempt,]  The  jingle  of  the 
times :  So  Sylvester,  Die  Bartas^  ed.  1621.  p.  827. 

**  Shee  dar*d,  and  did  attempt  to  tempt  mee  too ; 
«  But  God  forbad/'  &t.    Todd. 
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Henceforth  Ms  might  we  know,  and  know  our  own ; 

So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 

New  war,  provdc'd :  our  better  part  remains         645 

To  work  IB  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile. 

What  force  eflGscted  not :  that  he  no  less 

At  length  from  us  may  find,  who  overcomes 

By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds ;  whereof  so  rife  650 

There  went  a  fame  in  Heaven  that  he  ere  long 

Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 

A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 

Should  &vour  equal  to  the  sons  of  Heaven : 

Thither;  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps  655 

Our  first  eruption ;  thither  or  elsewhere  : 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Celestial  Spirits  in  bondage,  nor  the  abyss 

Long  under  darkness  cover.     But  these  thoughts 

FuU  counsel  must  mature  :  Peace  is  despaired ;     660 

For  who  can  think  submission  ?    War  then.  War, 

Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved. 

He  spake :  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  out-flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 

Ver.  646. by  fraud  &c.]     From  Marino. 

See  the  note  on  Par.  Reg.  B.  i.  97.    Todd. 

Ver.  651.  There  went  a  fame  &c.]  This  is  a  necessary  cir- 
cumstance, whereon  to  found  the  project  on  which  the  whole 
Poem  turns  ;  which  project  is  with  much  judgement  first  slightly 
touched  upon  in  this  first  book,  and  more  fully  developed  in  the 
second,  previous  to  Satan's  proceeding  on  his  enterprize.  See 
also  the  note  on  ver.  21 1 .     Dunster. 

Ver.  664.  Miliums  offlaMtng  swords^  Compare  Tasso,  Gier, 
Lib.  c.  V.  St.  28. 

g2 
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Of  mighty  Cherubim ;  the  sudden  blaze  665 

Far  round  illumin'd  Hell :  flighly  they  rag'd 
Against  the  Highest^  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 
Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war^ 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  Heaven. 

**  Quasi  in  quel  punto  mille  spade  ardenti 
**  Furon  vedute  fiammegiar  insieme.** 

And  SiliuB  Italicus,  L.  i.  v«  500. 

'^  Mille  simul  dextzvB,  dens&sque  micare  videtur 
"  EnsU.—"*    BowLB, 

Ver.  664, drawn  from  the  thighs]   It  may  be  observed 

here,  that  Milton^  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  language,  has  pur- 
posely avoided  the  trite  phrase  drenvnfrom  the  sidesy  and  adopted 
the  Greek  way  (^expressing  it.    Thus  Homer,  IL  L  194. 

*H  Sye  ^offyavov  i^v  ipvavkiuvo^  wapa  firipov.   Thter. 

Ver.  665. the  sudden  blaze 

Far  round  illumin'd]  **  Traict  V  espee  hors  de 
fourreaux  qui  jettoit  moult  yrand  clairtCy*  occurs  in  Huon  de 
Bourdeaux,  as  Mr.  Bowie  observes.  See  also  the  Prologue  to 
Fuimus  Troes,  1633.     Of  ''  bold  souldiers  in  hell; 

^'  Whose  glittering  armies  brighten  those  gkx>my  shades, 
"In  lieu  of  starry  lights.*'    Todd. 

Ver.  667.  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 

Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  ofwar^ 
Hurling  defiance    toward  the  vault  of  Heaven.'] 
Oraspedy  joined  to  arm«,  determines  the  expression  to  mean  swords 
only,  which  were  spoken  of  a  little  before,  v.  664.    Pearce. 

The  known  custom  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  when  they  ap- 
plauded a  speech  of  their  general,  was  to  smite  their  shields  with 
their  swords.     Bentley. 

Milton  here  imitated  both  Spenser  and  Shakspeare.  See  the 
Faer.  Qu.  i.  iv.  40. 
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There  stood  a  hill  not  far,  whose  griisly  top     .  670 
Belch'd  fire  and  rolling  smoke ;  the  rest  entire 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf;  undouhted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallick  ore. 
The  work  of  sulphur.    Thither,  wing'd  with  speed, 

"  Therewith  they  gan  to  hurlen  greedily, 
"  Redoubted  battaile  ready  to  darraine, 
**  And  elcLsh  their  shields^  and  shake  their  swords  on  high." 
And  Julius  Cesar,  A.  v.  S.  i. 

^^  De^fiancCf  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth."    Uptoh  • 

Ver.  669.  toward  the  vault  of  Heaven,']    So  Spenser, 

in  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale, 

"  Whatso  the  Heaven  in  his  wid^  vault  contains." 

Mflton  again  uses  the  word  vault  by  a  similar  figure,  B.  iv.  777. 
and  the  same  image  is  beautifully  used  by  Buchanan,  Ps.  xix.  2. 

^*  Qui  templa  Olympi  fomice  flammeo 
*^  Suspendit"     Callander. 

Ver.  673.  womb]     Wonib  is  here  used  in  as  large 

a  sense  as  the  Latin  uterus,  which  Virgil  applies  to  a  stag.    JEn, 
vii.  490. 

''  lUe  manum  patiens,  menseeque  assuetus  herili  ;*' 
but  afterwards  Ascanius  wounds  him,  v.  499. 

**  Perque  uterum  sonitu,  perque  ilia  venit  arundo.*' 
And  see  JEn.  xi.  813.     Newton. 

A  more  appropriate  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  our  own 
poetry ;  the  application  of  womb  being  made  to  the  same  object 
as  that  before  us,  in  Chamberlayne's  Pharonnida,  8vo.  1659. 
B.  ii.  147. 

«  a  purling  stream,  whose  spring  did  live, 

**  When  from  the  hiVs  cool  womb  broke  forth,  within 
"  A  grotto."    Todd. 

Ver.  674.  The  worh  of  sulphur  J]  Agricqla  says  it  was  the 
common  opinion  of  chemists,  though  erroneous,  that  metab  were 
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A  numerous  brigad  KastenM :  as  when  bands        675 
Of  pioneers^  with  spade  and  pickax  arm'd. 
Forerun  the  royal  camp>  to  trench  a  fidid. 
Or  cast  a  rampart.    Mammon  led  them  on ; 
Mammon^  the  least  ereeted  Spirit  that  fell  679 

From  Heaven;  for  e'eninHeavenhis  looks  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold. 
Than  aught,  divine  or  holy,  else  enjoy'd 
In  vision  beatifick :  by  him  first 

composed  of  sulphur  and.quicksilvery  De  re  metaUicdy  p.  520. 
He  mentioiis  also  burning  mountains  throwing  up  masses  like 
iron,  p.  562.    Stillikgfleet. 

Ver.  678.  Mamm(m\  This  name  is  Syriack^  and  signifies 
riches.  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon^*^  MatL  vi.  24. 
Mammon  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  god  of  riches ;  and  is  ac- 
cordingly personified  by  Milton,  and  had  been  before  by  Spenser; 
whose  description  of  Manmion  and  his  cave  Milton  seems  to  have 
had  his  eye  upon  in  several  places.     Newton. 

Ver.  682.  The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement,']  So  Homer,  of 
Heaven's  pavement,  //.  iv.  2,  ycpwif  iv  BawiS^.  And  St.  John 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  Rev.  Z3U.  21.  **  And  the  Hreet  of 
the  city  is  pure  gold.'*    Newton . 

Dr.  Gillies  well  observes,  th.at  Mammon  could  not  have  this 
sordid  disposition  of  admiring  the  gold  of  the  street,  rather  than 
the  blessed  vision  of  God,  before  he  sinned.  What  is  said  of  him, 
therefore,  from  v.  679  to  v.  684,  though  expressed  in  general 
terms,  must  be  understood  only  of  the  time  he  remained  in 
Heaven  after  he  joined  Satan.    Todd. 

Ver.  684.   6y  Aim  first 

Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught^  Dr. 
Bentley  says,  llie  poet  assigns  as  two  causes  him  an^  his  wgges^ 
tion,  which  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  observation  has  the 
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Men  also^  and  by  his  suggestion  tought,  6B5 

Ransack'd  the  center,  and  with  impious  hands 

appearance  of  accuracy,  But  Milton  is  exact,  and  alludes  in  a 
beautiful  manner  to  a  superstitious  opinion,  generally  believed 
amongst  the  minen :  That  there  are  a  sort  of  Devils  which  con- 
verse  much  in  minerals,  where  they  are  frequently  seen  to  busy 
and  employ  themselves  in  eJl  the  operations  of  the  workmen ; 
they  will  dig,  cleanse,  melt,  and  separate  the  metals.  See 
G.  Agricola  de  Animantibus  subterraneis*  So  that  Milton  pro- 
pheticaUy  supposes  Maunmon  and  his  clan  to  have  taught  the  sons 
of  earth  by  example  and  practical  instruction,  as  well  as  precept 
and  mental  instruction.    Warbubton. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  appearance  of  accuracy ,  Dr.  Bentley's 
observation  is  a  hypercritical  mistake.  '*  Him  and  his  suggestion/* 
mean,  indeed,  one  and  the  same  thing ;  but  are  not  assigned  by  the 
Poet  as  two  cattses,  but  as  one  only.  We  have  the  like  expressions 
commonly  in  prose ;  "  It  was  you  and  your  persuasion  that  made 
me  do  so  or  so :"  **  It  was  he  and  his  example  which  influenced 
others."  And  we  meet  with  a  passage  in  Book  xi.  261,  very 
like  this: 

'^  To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives. 

''  Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 

"  Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 

''  Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 

''  Of  these  fair  atheists"    Edwakds. 

Ver.  686.     Ra$isack*dthe  center,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  Earth 
For  treasures,  better  hid.]     Ovid,  Met.  u  138. 

"  Itum  est  in  viscera  terree, 

"  Quasque  recondiderat,  Stygiisque  admpverat  umbris, 
"  Efibdiuntur  opes/'    Hume. 
See  abo  Hor.  Od.  III.  iii.  49. 

''  Aurum  irrepertum^  et  sic  melius  situm.''     Newton. 
And  eompare  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  King  and  no  King : 

"  or  were  you  hid 

*'  Where  Earth  hides  all  her  riches^  near  her  center*'  Todd. 
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Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  Earth 

For  treasures^  better  hid.     Soon  had  his  crew 

Open'd  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wounds 

And  digg'd  out  ribs  of  gold.     Let  none  admire    690 

That  riches  grow  in  Hell ;  that  soil  may  best 

Deserve  the  precious  bane.    And  here  let  those. 

Who  boast  in  mortal  things,  and  wondering  tell 

Of  Babel,  and  the  works  of  Memphian  kings. 

Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  feme,      695 

And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  out-done 

By  Spirits  reprobate,  and  in  an  hour 

What  in  an  age  they  with  incessant  toil 

And  hands  innumerable  scarce  perform. 

Nigh  on  the  plain,  in  many  cells  prepared,  700 

That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 

Sluc'd  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 

With  wonderous  art  founded  the  massy  ore. 

Severing  each  kind,  and  scumm'd  the  bullion  dross : 

Ver.  695.    Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame  ^ 

And  streng  th,  and  art^  &c.]  This  passage  has  been 
misunderstood  by  Dr.  Bentley  and  others.  Strength  and  art  are 
not  to  be  construed  in  the  genitive  case  with  fame,  but  in  the 
nominative  with  monuments.  And  then  the  meaning  is  plainly 
thus,  Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame,  and  how 
th^ir  strength  and  art,  are  easily  outdone,  &c.     Newton. 

Ver,  699,  There  were  360,000  men  employed  for  near 
twenty  years  upon  one  of  the  Pyramids,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Lib.  i.  and  Pliny,  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  12.    Newton. 

Ver.  703.  founded]    So  the  first  edition  reads;  but 

in  the  succeeding  editions,  till  Dr.  Bentley's,  it  is  found  out. 
Founded,  that  is,  melted  the  massy  ore.    Todd. 

Ver.  704.  and  scummed  the  bullion  dioss:] 
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A  third  as  soon  had  foitn'd  within  the  ground       705 
A  various  mouldy  and  from  the  boiling  cells 
By  strange  conveyance  fill'd  each  hollow  nook ; 
As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind. 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes. 
Anon,  out  of  the  earth,  a  fabrick  huge  710 

Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet. 

As  one  would  say,  gold-dross,  or  silver-dross,  the  dross  which 
arose  firom  the  melted  metal  in  refining  it.     Richardson. 

See.  Spenser,  Paer.  Qu.  ii.  vii.  36. 

"  Some  scummd  the  dross  that  from  the  metall  came.** 

Stillinofleet. 

Ver.  708.  As  in  an  organs  &c.]  This  simile  is  as  exact  as 
It  is  new.  And  we  may  observe,  that  Milton  frequently  fetches 
his  images  from  musick,  more  than  any  other  English  poet ;  as 
he  was  very  fond  of  it,  and  was  himself  a  performer  upon  the 
oigan  and  other  instruments.     Newton. 

Ver.  711.  Rose  like  an  exhalation,]  The  sudden  rising  of 
Pandemonium  is  supposed,  and  with  great  probability,  by  Peck, 
to  be  a  hint  taken  from  some  of  the  moving  scenes,  and  ma- 
chines, invented  for  the  stage  by  the  famous  Inigo  Jones.  In 
one  of  Charles  the  first's  Sunday  Masks,  I  find  a  representation 
of  the  kind  which  here  deserves  to  be  cited :  **  In  the  further 
part  of  the  scene,  the  earth  opened;  and  there  rose  up  a  richly- 
adorned  PALL  ACE,  seeming  all  of  goldsmiths-work,  with  porticos 
vaulted,  on  pillasters  of  rustick  work ;  their  bases  and  capita  of 
gold. — ^Above  these  ran  an  architrave  fireese,  and  coronis  of  the 
same ;  the  freese  enrich'd  with  jewels. — When  this  pallace  was 
arriv'd  to  the  hight,  the  whole  scene  was  changed  into  a  peri- 
stilium  of  two  orders,  Dorick  and  lonick,  &c.''  The  Mask,  in 
which  this  machinery  was  displayed^  was  acted  at  Whitehall 
on  the  Sunday  after  Twelfth-night  in  1637.  See  The  Stage 
Qmdemn'd,  8vo.  Lond.  1698.  pp.  12.  25.    Todd. 

Ver.  712.     Of^vicei  symphonies  and  voices  sweet,]    Dulcet 
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Built ]]ke«iempfe,  whew  pilitfrteis  iDimd 

Were  set^  and  Dorid:  piHars  oveilaid 

With  golden  wchitrai^  ;  nor  did  th^e  want        715 

Cornice  or  freeze,  with  bodsy  sculptures  graven : 

The  roof  wfas  fretted  gold*    Not  Babylon^ 

Nor  great  Alcairo^  such  magnific^ice 

Equall'd  in  all  thdr  glories^  to  enshrine 

Belus  or  S&:apis>  tiieir  gods ;  or  seat  720 

and  sweety  though  synonimoas,  are  thus  employed  tc^ther  by 
Spenser,  Faer.  Qu,  iii.  i.  40. 

<<  And  all  the  while  sweet  bhdes  thereto  applide 
*^  Their  daintie  lays  and  ekUcet  melody/'    Todd. 

Ver.  713. where  pilasters  round  &c,]    See  Ae  note 

on  ver.  711.  And  thus  Spenser,  describing  the  bridge  that  leads 
to  the  temple  of  Venus,  Faer,  Qu,  iv.  x.  6. 

^*  And,  arched  all  with  porches,  did  arixe 

^'  On  stately  pillars  fram'd  after  the  D0ricie  guizeJ' 

And  Shakspeare,  CymbeUney  A.  ii.  S.  iy. 

*—  **  the  roofo*  the  chamber 

**  With  golden  cherubim  iafrettedJ"    Todd. 

Ver.  717. Not  BabgUmy  &c.]    He  had  challenged 

Babylon  and  MemphiSy  v.  694 ;  and  now,  as  quite  forgetful,  he 
reiterates  it,  Babylon  and  Akairo :  This  latter  the  worse ;  because 
Alcairo  is  a  modem  name,  and  not  fit  to  join  with  Belus  or 
Serapis,     Bektley. 

Ver.  720.  Belus  or  Serapis,]  There  are  authorities,  which 
may  serve  to  justify  in  Milton  this  departure  from  the  classical 
accent  upon  the  second  syllable  of  Serdpis ;  for  we  read  in  Mar- 
tianus  Gapella, 

"  Te  Serapin  Nilus,  &c." 

And,  in  Prudentius, 

'^  Isis  enim  et  Serapisy.&c**    Pj^arce. 
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Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyri^i  cftrove 

In  wealthand  luxury.     The  ascendil^  pile 

Stood  fisfd  her  stately  Ughth :  and  straight  Ihe  doors 

Opening  their  brasen  folds>  discover,  wide 

Within,  her  ample  spaces,  o'er  the  smiDoth  ^25 

And  level  pavement :  from  the  arched  roof 

Pendant  by  subtle  magick  many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 

With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 

Ver.  723.  Stood  Jix'd  ker  siately  highth:]  This  is  a  Greek 
constniction.  Themeaning  is,  that  the  building  stood  finn  along 
the  whole  of  itslraght,  or  it  stood  now  firm  and  complete  in  aU 
its  parts.    CallandeBt. 

Ver.  725.  Within,]  An  adyerb  here,  and  not  a  preposition ; 
and  therefore  Milton  puts  a  comma  after  it,  that  it  may  not,  be 
joined  in  construction  with  her  ample  spaces.  So  Virgil,  JEtk  iL 
483.    **  Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  longa  patescunt.'' 

Newton. 

Ibid. ample  spaces,]    A  beautiful  Latinism*    So 

Seneca,  describing  the  descent  of  Hercules  into  Hell,  Here.  Fur. 
ill.  673. 

**  Hinc  ampla  vacuis  spatia  laxantur  locis."    Thter. 

Ver.  728.   and  blazing  cre8sets,/ed 

With  naphtha  &c.]  A  cresset  is  any  great  blazing 
light,  as  a  beacon.  Naphtha  is  of  so  unctuous  and  fieiy  a  nature, 
that  it  kindles  at  approaching  the  fire,  or  the  sun-beams.  AsphaU 
tus  or  bitumen,  another  pitchy  substance.    Richakdson. 

Shakspeare  also  uses  the  word  cresset.  Hen.  iv.  Part  i.  A.  iiL 
Glendower  speaks : 

"  At  my  nativity 

**  The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
"  Of  burning  cressets/'    Newton. 

The  word  b  derived  from  the  French  croissette,  according  to 
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As  from  a  sky.     The  hasty  multitude  730 

Admiring  entered ;  and  the  work  some  praise. 
And  some  the  architect :  his  hand  was  known 
In  Heaven  by  many  a  towered  structure  high. 
Where  scepter^d  Angels  held  their  residence. 
And  sat  as  princes ;  whom  the  supreme  King       735 
Exalted  to  such  power,  and  gave  to  rule. 
Each  in  his  hierardiy,  the  orders  bright. 
Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  or  unador'd. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer ;  because  the  beacons^  anciently  had  crosses 
on  the  top  of  them.  In  Sylvester's  Die  Bartas,  1621,  p.  74,  the 
stars  are  called  ''  the  heaven's  bright  cressetsJ'  In  Golding's 
translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  1575,  Shakspeare's  combi- 
nation occurs  in  the  fourth  book :  **  A  burning  cresset  steept  in 
blood."     But  there  a  cresset  is  a  torch.    Todd. 

Ver,  737.  Hierarchy ,]  This  word  signifies  sacred  principa- 
lity :  According  to  the  writer  of  the  book  concerning  the  celestial 
hierarchy,  falsely  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the 
angelick  world  is  divided  into  three  orders.  The  first  contains, 
Seraphim,  Cherubim,  and  Thrones ;  the  next  order  is  made  up 
of  Dominations  (^wdfuia),  Princedoms  (Rvpior//r£c),  Powers 
('Eiov^iat.)  Under  the  third,  and  lowest  order  are  ranged,  Prin- 
cipalities, CApx<^0  Archangels,  and  Angels.  It  would  seem  evi- 
dent, that  Milton  had  some  view  to  this  arrangement,  in  his  dis- 
tinction of  the  orders  of  angels  through  all  his  work.  Dionys. 
Areop.  Uepl  ovpav.  Upa(>x,  cap.  vi.  et  vii;    Callander. 

Ver.  738.  Nor  was  his  name  unheard,]  Dr.  Bentley  says, 
**  This  is  carelessly  expressed.  Why  does  he  not  tell  his  name  in 
Greece,  as  well  as  his  Latin  name  ?  and  Mulciber  was  not  so  com- 
mon a  name  as  VulcanJ'  I  think  it  is  very  exactly  expressed* 
Milton  is  here  speaking  of  a  Devil  exercising  the  founder^  s  art; 
and  says  he  was  not  unknown  in  Greece  and  Italy.  The  poet  has 
his  choice  of  three  names  to  tell  us  what  they  called  him  in  the 
classick  world,  HepluBstos,  Vulcan,  and  Mulciber,  the  last  only  of 
which  designing  the  office  of  a  founder ^  he  has  very  judiciously 
chosen  that  Wakbu&ton. 
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In  ancient  Greece ;  and  in  Ausonian  land 

Men  call'd  him  Mulciber ;  and  how  he  fell  740 

From  Heaven^  they  £abled^  thrown  by  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements :  from  mom 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A  smnmer^s  day ;  and  with  the  setting  sun 

Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star,  745 

On  Lemnos  the  ^  gean  isle :  thus  they  relate, 

Ver.740.   and  how  he  fell 

From  Heaven,  &c.]  AUuding  to  Homer,  lUad  u 
590,  &c«  It  is  worth  observing  how  Milton  lengthens  out  the 
time  of  Vulcan's  faU.  He  not  only  says  with  Homer,  that  it 
was  all  day  long,  but  we  are  led  dirou^  the  parts  of  the  day, 
from  mom  to  noon^from  noon  to  evening,  and  this  a  summer^ s  day. 
There  is  a  similar  passage  m  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  describes 
his  sleeping  twenty-four  hours  together,  and,  to  make  the  time 
seem  the  longer,  divides  it  into  several  parts,  and  points  them  out 
distinctly  to  us,  Odyss.  vii.  288. 

£S&>v  wayvvxioc,  xal  ^ir*  ijii,  Ka2  fiitror  J(/iap, 

^vfftTO  r  ^iXioct  Kal  fu  yXvKVQ  vxvoc  ity^Key,   Newtoh. 

Ver,  742.  ''  The  cry  stall  battlements  of  heauven,''  is  a  phrase 
in  R.  Niccols's  "  England's  Eliza,"  Mir.  for  Mag,  1610,  p,  836; 
as  also  in  the  Mirour,  p.  688.    Todd. 

Ver.  745.  The  simile  is  probably  adopted  from  Theocritus, 
IdyU.  ziii.  49. 

"  KaHipiwe  3*  eg  fiiXav  vBup 

*A0p6ov,  ^S  Sre  irv/Spoc  &ir*  ohpavov  Hpiwey  iLtnilp 
*Adp6oc  tc  v6vroy,    Todd. 

Ver.  746.  On  Lemnos  the  Mgean  isle :]  So  he  pronounces 
^geanjm  Par.  Reg.  B.  iv.  238.  Fairfax  led  the  way  to  this 
manner  of  pronouncing  the  word,  or  rather  to  this  poetical 
liberty ;  for  in  his  translation  of  T<isso,  G.  i.  60,  he  says, 

«  O'er  jE'gean  seas,  through  many  a  Greekish  hold." 
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Erring ;  for  he  with  this  rebelfions  rout 

Fell  long  before;  nor  aught  aviul'd  him  now 

To  have  built  in  Heaven  high  towers ;  nor  did  he  'scape 

By  all  his.  engines^  but  was  headlong  sent  750 

With  his  industrious  crew  to  build  in  HelL 

Mean  while^  the  winged  lieralds^  by  command 
Of  sovran  power,  with  atdul  ceremony 
And  trumpet's,  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  solemn  council,  forthwith  to  be  held  755 

At  Pandem(»uum ;  the  high  capital 

Again,  c.  xii.  St.  63. 

^  As  JSgean  seas/'  &c*    Pearce* 

Ver,748.  tujt  aught  avaiTdkvnwnv  &c.'\  Homer, 

lUad  V.  53. 

'AXX'  ov  ol  r6re  ye  ')^di9fi^  "A/yrc/uc  toxiaipa^ 

And  see  Viigil,  ^En.  xi.  843.    Newton. 

Ver,  750.  engines  J    'Devices,  contrivances ;  as  in 

Fairfax's  Tassoy  B.  v.  st  15. 

**  'Gainst  him  yet  vain  did  all  her  engins  prove."    Bowle. 

Ver.  752.  Mean  while,  the  winged  heralds,]  Harolds,  in 
Milton's  own  editions;  which  he  spells,  according  to  Richardson, 
from  the  Italian  araldo.  Yet  harold  and  harauld  often  occur  m 
ancient  English  books.  See  Note  on  Pericles,  Steevens's  Shak- 
spearcy  1793,  vol.  xiii.  p.  ^89.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  here  refers  to 
the  order  given  to  the  heralds  in  Homer,  IL  'ul  10,  and  Tasso, 
Oier.  Lib.  C.  iv.  3.  And  I  may  add  the  observation  of  a  similar 
order  in  Marino's  Strage  degV,  Itmocenti,  L.  i.  st.  64.  Mr. 
Dunster  cites  the  expression,  winged  heralds,  from  Sylvester's 
Du  Bart  1621,  p.  812 ;  and  alato  corrier  from  Tasso,  Oier.  Lib. 
Arg.  C,  ix.    Todd. 

Ver.  756.  At  Pandemonium;]  Compare  Henry  More's  Song 
of  the  Soulf  1642.    Part  1st  p.  40. 
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Of  Satan  Btii  hb  peers :  their  suntnigns  cafl-d 
From  every  band  and  squared  regimeat 
By  place  or  dioice  the  wofiMest ;  they  Bnon, 
With  hundt^eds  and  with  thousands!,  trooping  came. 
Attended :  all  access  was  thronged ;  the  gates      761 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
(Thougk  like  a  coTer^d  fields  where  champimia  bold 
Wont  ride  in  arm'd,  and  at  the  SoMan's  chair 
Defied  the  best  of  Pamm  chivalry  766 

To  mortal  oooibat,  or  career  with  lance,) 

"  On  Ida  hill  there,  stands  a  castle  strong ; 
''  They,  that  it  built,  call  it  Pantheothen : 
**  Hither  resort  a  rascall  rabble  throng 
**  Of  miscreant  wights  :  But  if  that  wiser  men 
*^  May  name  that  fort,  Pandemoniathen 
"  They  would  it  deep." 

There  wi»  a  book,  published  soon  after  the  restoration  of  K. 
Charles  II.,  entitled  ''  PomfmofMion,"  the  i«lgect  of  which,,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  is  witchcraft*    Todd. 

Ver.  763.    cover'd  field,]    The  Jletd  for  combaty 

the  lists;  Champ  clos.  The  hall  of  Pandemonium,  one  room 
only,  is  like  a  spacious  fidd  enclosed  for  martial  exercises  on 
horseback.    Richardson. 

Ver.  764.    at  the  Soldan's  chair]     He  alludes  to 

those  accounts  of  the  smgle  combats  between  the  Saracens  and 
Christians  in  Spain  and  Palestine,  of  which  the  okl  romances  are 
full.    Callander. 

SoUUm  is  an  oM  English  word,  used  for  sultan;  probably  from 
the  Italian,  soldano.  It  occurs  often  in  old  English  romances^ 
And  Panim,  another  word  frequent  both  in  our  ancient  poetry 
and  prose,  is  here  adopted  instead  of  Pagan.    Todd. 

Ver.  766,  To  mortal  combatf  or  career  with  lance,)]  Milton 
has  carefully  distingoished  the  two  difSsrent  melhodA  of  combat 
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Thick  sWami'd,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  Ike  air 
Brush'd  with  the  hiss  of  rusling  wings.    As  bees 
In  spring  time^  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides. 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive    770 

in  the  Champ  clos.  Sometimes  these  fights  were  only  for  sport, 
and  to  show  their  address.  Upon  these  occasions  the  combatants 
made  use  of  spears  and  swords,  whose  points  were  blunted  before- 
hand. At  other  times  these  combats  were  used  to  decide  differ- 
ences between  particular  persons,  who  offered  to  fight,  that  the 
victory  might  show  which  was  in  the  right.  In  this  case,  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties  generally  decided  the  question,  and 
the  victor  was  pronounced  innoceut.    Callander. 

Ver.  768.  Brush'd  with  the  hiss  &c.]  See  the  note  on  Par.  L. 
B.  vii.  431.    Todd. 

Ibid.  As  bees  &c.]     An  imitation  of  Homer, 

who  compares  the  Grecians  crouding,  to  a  swarm  of  beesy  11.  ii.  87. 
There  are  such  similes  also  m  Virgil,  Mn,  i.  430.  Mn.  vi.  707. 
But  Milton  carries  the  similitude  fiaurther  than  either  of  his  great 
masters,  and  mentions  the  bees  conferring  their  state-affairs^  as 
he  is  going  to  give  an  account  of  the  consultations  of  the  devils. 

Newton. 

Ver.  769.    In  spring  time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides,] 
In  April.   Virgil,  Oeorg.  i.  217. 

**  Candidus  auratis  aperit  cum  comibus  annum 

"  Taurus."  Hume 
Dr.  Bentley  reads,  "  in  Taurus,"  and  says,  "  Does  Taurus  ride 
too,  a  constellation  fixed  V*  Yes,  or  else  Ovid  is  wrong  through- 
out his  whole  Fasti,  where  he  describes  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiack:  See  what  he  says  of  the  rising  of 
Taurus,  v.  603.  And  Milton,  in  Book  x.  663,  speaking  of  the 
fixed  stars,  says,  ^  which  of  them  rising  with  the  sun,  or  falling, 
&c."    Pearce. 

Ver.  770.     Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive] 
Virgil,  Oeorg,  iv.  21. 

"  Quum  prima  novi  ducent  examina  reges 

^  Veie  suo,  ludetque  favis  emissa  juventus."    Hume. 
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In  clusters  :  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank. 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel, 
'  New  rubb'd  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  affairs.     So  thick  the  aery  croud        775 
Swarm'd  uid  were  straiten'd ;  till,  the  signal  g^ven. 
Behold  a  wonder  t  They  but  now  who  seem'd 
In  bigness  to  surpass  Earth's  giant  sons. 
Now  less  than  smaUest  dwar&,  in  narrow  room 
Throng  numberless,  like  that  Pygmean  race         780 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount ;  or  faery  ehres. 
Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forest  side 

Ver.  771.  fresh  dews]     Lycida$^  vcr.  29. 

**  Battening  our  flocks  with  i!b&  fresh  dews  of  night." 

As  in  Ovid,  Fast  iii.  880.    **  Canuerint  herbee  rore  recente 
qvater."    Todd. 

Ver.  774.   expatiate]    In  its  Latm  sense,  sig- 

mfjinf;U>walk  abroad.    So  Virgil  uses  it,  ^n.  iv.  62. 

^  Aut  ante  ora  Deflm,  pingues  spatiatur  ad  aras.7 
And  Cicero,  Orat.  c.  iii.     **  Ut  pakestric^  spatiari  in  Xysto 
liceat.''    Callandee. 

Ver.  780.    that  Pygmean  race 

Beytmd  the  Ifulian  motait ;]  Mr.  Stillingfleet  points 
oat  the  simile  of  the  Pygmean  race,  in  Homer,  Iliad  iii.  6. 
"Where  see  the  scholiast  For  the  reason  of  the  poet's  fixing  the 
habitation  of  this  race  ''  beyond  the  Indian  mount,"  see,  beside 
the  scholiast  on  Homer,  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  L.  vii.  C.  ii.  ''  Supra 
hos,  (circa  fontem  Gangis,)  extrema  in  parte  montium,  Spitha- 
msei  Pygmflei  narrantur,  temas  spithamas  longitudine,  hoc  est, 
temos  dodrantes  non  excedentes."    Todd. 

Ver.  782.  Whose  midnight  revels^  &c.]  Olaus  Magnus,  treat- 
ing of  the  night-dances  of  the  Fairies  and  Ghosts,  relates  that 
travellers  in  the  night,  and  such  as  watch  the  flocks  and  herds, 
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Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees. 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  over-*head  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth  785 

Wheek  her  pale  course ;  they,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  jocund  musick  charm  his  ear ; 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  hb  heart  rebounds. 

are  wont  to  be  compassed  about  with  many  strange  apparitions 
of  this  kind.    See  B.  iii.  Ch.  x.  Engl.  ed.  fol.  1658.    Todd. 

Ver.  783.  '• seeSf 

Or  dreams  he  sees,]  From  Apollonius  Rbodius,  one 
of  his  favourite  authors,  Argonaut,  iv,  1479. 

■  4iQ  rig  re  yif  evl  Hfiari  firiyiiv 

"H  "lAEN,  fi  'EA0KH2EN  iiraicX^verav  "lAESOAI. 

Todd. 

Ver.  785.  Sits  arbitressj  Witness^  spectatress.  So  Horace, 
'Epod.y.A9. 

"  O  rebus  meis 
•'  Non  infideles  arbitr<B 
"  Nojt  et  Diana."    Heylik. 

Milton  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  introduced  arbitress 
into  our  language  ;  but  it  is  found  in  Modem  PoUdeSy  &c.  pub- 
lished m  1657 ;  in  the  sense,  however,  of  b^  judge :  ''  The  best  of 
the  Roman  historians  calls  the  victory  the  just  arhitress  of  the 
cause."    Prin.  5.     Todd. 

Ibid.  nearer  to  the  earth"]    This  is  said  in  allusion  to 

the  superstitious  notion  of  witches  and  faeries  having  great  power 
over  the  moon.    Virgil,  Eclog.  viii.  69. 

**  Carmina  vel  cobIo  possunt  deducere  lunam."  Newton. 

Ver.  786.    Wheels  her  pale  couise ;]    Viig.  JEn.  vii.  8. 

"  nee  Candida  cursum 

"  Luna  negat."     Dunster* 

Ibid.  they,  on  their  nUrth  and  dance 

Intent f  &c.]    There  is  a  similar  night-scene  in  Horace, 
Od.  i.  iv.  5. 
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Thus  incorporeal  8pmto  to  smallest  ibnna 

Reduc'd  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  ku^ge. 

Though  without  number  still  amidst  the  hall       tiM 

Of  that  infernal  court     But  far  withiuj 

And  in  their  own  dimensions,  like  themselves. 

The  great  Serapbick  Lords  and  Cherubim 

In  dose  recess  and  secret  conelave  sat ;  795 

**  Jam  Cytheraa  ekaroB  (hieit  Vqbus,  unmimmie  Lmti; 

'^  Junctee'que  Nympbk  Gratne  deeentes 
''  Alterno  tenam  quatiunt  pede/'    Todb. 

Ver.  790.   — ■ amd  were  at  targe,]    Tbovigh  aamberless, 

they  had  so  contracted  their  dimensions,  as  to  have  room  enoiigh 
to  be  au  large^  French ;  a  largo,  Italian ;  and  be  yet  in  the  hail- 
So,  m  B.  xi.  626. 

**  Ere  long  to  swim  at  large."    RicBABJ>aoN. 

Ver.  793. like  themselves,]  So  Mars  and 

Minerva  are  distinguished,  Horn.  //.  xviii.  518. 

KaXit  Kal  fieyaXu  aiy  reirxitny,  02  T£  GEO  HEP, 
*A^lc  Apc^^Xw,  jc.  r.  X*    Stillingfleet. 

Ver.  795.  In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat ;]  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  poet  might  here  allude  to  what  is  strictly  and 
properly  called  the  conclave;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  had  not 
a  much  better  opinion  of  the  one  than  of  the  other  of  these 
assemblies,    Newton. 

Dr.  Newton  means  the  hall,  m  which  the  Cardinals  meet,  after 
the  death  of  a  Pope,  to  choose  a  successour:  But,  in  a  note  on 
B.  X.  457,  he  observes  that  the  Devils  are  frequently  described 
by  metaphors  taken  from  the  Turks ;  Satan  being  called  the 
Sultan,  and  his  council  fhe  Divan:  which  council  " is  here  said 
to  sit  in  secret  conclave  ;  the  Devil,  the  Turk,  and  the  Pope, 
being  commonly  thought  to  be  nearly  related,  and  often  joined 
together." 

Without  disputing  the  triple  alliance  thus  asserted,  I  will  ad- 
duce a  passage,  to  which  Milton  perhaps  adverted  rather  than 

h2 
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A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats^ 
Frequent  and  fulL    After  short  silence  then. 
And  summons  read,  the  great  con&ult  began. 

immediately  to  Twk  or  Pdpe^  from  P.  Fletcher's  LocusU,  1627, 
p.  36. 

**  And  now  the  Infernal  Powers^  through  the  ayer  dnyingy 

^  For  speed  their  leather  pineons  broad  display ; 

**  Nowy  at  etemall  Death's  wide  gate  arriving, 

**  Sinne  gives  them  passage ;  still  they  cut  their  way, 

**  Till,  to  the  bottome  of  HelTs  palace  diving, 

**  They  enter  Dis'  deepe  cokclave  :  there  they  stay, 

**  Waitmg  the  rest;  and  now  they  all  aro  met, 

**  A  full  foule  Senate,  now  they  aU  are  self 
**  The  horride  Cottrt,  big  swolne  with  th'  hideous  Counsel,  swelt." 

See  also  my  note  on  Par»  Regained^  B.  i.  42.    Todd. 

Ver.  796.    A  tkomand  demi-gods  ongolden  seats. 
Frequent  and  full]    Homer,  IL  xx.  10. 

'£XO<(iTec  f  £c  ivfia  Ai^c  vc^cXifycpcrao, 

tBl€<nJQ  alOowrj/ffip  ifl(a¥OVf  c.  r.  X.   Stilkivoflest. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


The  confutation  begun^  Satan  debates  whether  another  battle 
be  to  be  hazarded/or  the  recovery  of  Heaven :  Some  advise  it, 
others  dissuade  :  A  third  proposal  is  preferred,  mentioned 
before  by  Satan,  to  search  the  truth  of  that  prophecy  or 
tradition  in  Heaven  concerning  another  world,  and  another 
kind  of  creature  equal  or  not  much  inferiour  to  themselves, 
about  this  time  to  be  created :  Their  doubt,  who  shall  be  sent 
en  this  difficult  search ;  Satan  their  chief  undertakes  alone 
the  voyage,  is  honoured  and  applauded.  The  council  thus 
ended,  the  rest  betake  them  several  ways,  and  to  several 
employments,  as  their  inclinations  lead  them,  to  entertain  the 
time  till  Satan  return.  He  passes  on  his  journey  to  Hell 
gates ;  ftnds  them  shut,  and  who  sat  there  to  guard  them  ; 
by  whom  at  length  they  are  opened,  and  discover  to  him  the 
great  gulf  between  Hell  and  Heaven ;  with  what  difficulty  he 
passes  through,  directed  by  Chaos,  the  Power  of  that  place, 
to  the  sight  of  this  new  world  which  he  sought. 
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High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  &r 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbarick  pearl  and  gold, 

Ver.  1.    High  on  a  throne  &c.]    Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  hr.  8. 
**  High  above  all  a  cloth  of  state  was  spied, 
.  **  And  a  rich  throne,  as  bright  as  sunny  day, 
"  On  which  there  sate  &c."    Stillinofleet. 

Ver.  2.  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,]    That  is, 

diamonds ;  a  principd  part  of  the  wealth  of  India,  where  they 
are  found,  and  of  the  idand  Ormus,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  which 
is  the  mart  for  them.    Pearce. 

Ver.  3.  Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  Ac]  Spenser  has  the 
same  thought,  Faery  Qtf66»,  iiu  iv.  23. 

"  It  did  passe 

"  The  wealth  oftK  Easty  and  pompe  o/ Persian  kings'* 

Newtom. 

And  see  Shakspeare,  Love's  Lab.  Lost^  A.  iv.  S.  iii. 

<<  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

"  At  the  first  openmg  of  the  gorgeous  East.'' 

Callander. 

Ver.  4.  Showers  on  her  hings  barbarick  pearl  and  goldj]  It 
was  the  eastern  ceremony,  at  the  coronation  of  their  kings,  to 
powder  them  with  gold-dust  and  seed-pearL— In  the  Life  of 
Timur-bec,  or  Tamerlane,  written  by  a  Persian  contemporary 
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Satan  exalted  sat^  by  merit  rais'd  5 

To  that  bad  eminence :  and,  from  despair 

Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 

Bey ond  thus  high ;  insatiate  to  pursue 

Vain  war  with  Heaven ;  and,  by  success  untaught. 

His  proud  imaginations  thus  displayed.  lo 

Powers  and  Dominions,  Deities  of  Heaven ! 
For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  oppressed  and  fallen, 
I  give  not  Heaven  for  lost*    From  this  descent 
Celestial  virtues  rising,  will  appear  i6 

More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall. 
And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fSate. 

author,  aie  the  following  words,  as  translated  by  Mons.  Petit  de 
la  Croix,  in  the  account  there  given  of  his  coronation,  6.  ii.  c.  i. 
''  Les  prvnces  du  sang  royal  et  les  emirs  repandirent  d  pleines 
fnaines*^  [with  liberal  hand]  *^sur  sa  tite  quantite  (for  et  de 
pierreries  selon  la  co&tuime,*'    Warbubton. 

Ver,  4.  • — — -  barbarick  pearl  and  gold,]    Virgil, 

JEn.'n.504. 

''  BarbaricO  postes  auro  spoliiaque  superbi." 

And  Tasso,  as  Mr.  Thyer  observes,  CHer.  Lib.  c*  xvii.  st  10. 

'*  E  ricco  di  barbarico  omamento, 

*^  In  habito  regal  splender  si  vede."    Newton. 

Ver.  9.  success]    Johnson  says,  that  success, 

without  any  epithet,  is  commonly  taken  for  '*  good  success.'' 
Here  it  means,  however,  the  very  reverse.    Todd. 

Ver.  11.  Powers  and  Dominions,]  As  St.  Paul  calls  the 
Angels,  Thrones,  or  Dominions^  or  Principalities^  or  Powers. 
Col.  i.  16.    Newton. 

Ver.  12.  This,  and  the  five  following  lines,  should  be  en- 
closed in  a  parenthesis.    Lokd  Monboddo. 
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Me  though  just  rights  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  Heaven^ 
Did  first  create  your  Leader ;  next,  free  choice. 
With  what  besides,  in  counsel  or  m  fight,  20 

Hath  been  achieved  of  merit ;  yet  this  loss, 
Thus  far  at  least  recovered,  hath  much  more 
Established  in  a  safe  unenvied  throne. 
Yielded  with  fuU  consent     The  happier  state 
In  Heaven,  which  Mows  dignity,  might  draw         25 
Envy  from  each  inferiour ;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer^s  aim. 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 
Of  endless  pain  ?   Where  there  is  then  no  good       30 
For  which  to  strive>  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 
From  frK^ion;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  HeU 
Precedenoe;  none,  whose  portion  is  so  small 

Ver«  18.  Me  thntgk  just  rights  &c.]  Me  is  rightly  placed 
first  in  the  aeatenoe,  being  the  onphatical  wovd  and  the  accuga- 
tive  case  governed  by  the  two  verbs  which  follow,  create  and 
establUhed*    Nbwtoh. 

*^  Me  though  just  fight  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  is  an 
elegant  example  of  artificial  arrangement,  and  a  perfect  pattern 
of  rhetorical  composition,  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  English. 
There  is  a  similar  instance  of  the  collocation  of  the  pronoun  in 
Hoface,  Od.  i.  v. 

"  Me  tabula  sacer 

'*  Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
<'  Suspendisse  potenti 
'^  Vestimenta  maris  deo."     Lord  Monboddo. 

Ver.  20. — m  counsel  or  in  Jigkt,]    Perhaps 

it  should  be  catmcil;  as  if  the  poet  had  said,  '*  his  merit  in  the 
seTiote  or  thejield.'*    Fenton  reads  coundL    Todd. 

Ver.  33.  ■   none^  wkoss  portum  &e.]    Here  teems  to 
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Of  present  pain,  that  with  auilntious  mind 

Will  covet  more.    With  this  advantage  then  35 

To  union,  and  firm  feith,  and  firm  accord. 

More  than  can  be  in  Heaven,  we  now  return 

To  daim  our  just  inheritance  of  old. 

Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 

Could  have  assured  us ;  and,  by  what  best  way,         40 

Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile. 

We  now  debate :  Who  can  advise,  may  speak. 

be  some  obecurity  and  difficulty  in  the  syntax.    Dr.  Bentley  and 
Dr.  Heylin  would  read  and  point  the  passage  thus : 

■  "  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  Hell 

**  Precedence,  none.     Whose  portion  is  so  small 
''  Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
"  He'll  covet  more  V    Newton. 

I  will  venture  to  say  Milton  never  wrote  the  passage  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  Dr.  Bentley  and  Dr.  Heylin.  The  redu- 
plication of  the  pronoun  none^  where  standing  singly  it  could 
only  be  meant  emphatically,  would  be  mere  botch ;  as  there  is 
no  place  here  for  any  thing  emphatical.  Condensation  of 
language  is  a  principal  feature  of  the  Miltonick  style;  which 
sometimes  involves  obscurity  and  gnunmatfeal  confusion ;  for 
the  clearing  up  which,  in  this  place,  a  material  ellipsis  must  be 
supposed.  Milton's  meaning  seems  palpably  to  have  been ; ''  For 
there  is  none  sure  will  claim  precedence  in  Hell ;  there  u  none, 
whose  portion  is  so  small  of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
he  will  covet  more."     Dunster. 

Ver.  40.    by  what  best  way. 

Whether  q/'open  war,  or  covert  guile. 
We  now  debate :  Who  can  advise,  may  speahJ]  Com- 
pare Jove's  speech  to  the  gods,  respecting  the  Titaness,  in  Spenser, 
Faery  Queen^  vii.  vi.  21. 

"  It  now  behoves  us  to  advise 

'*  What  way  is  best  to  drive  her  to  retire. 
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He  oeas'd ;  and  next  him  Moloch,  scepter^d  king. 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  Spirit 
That  fought  in  Heaven,  now  fiercer  by  despair :      45 
His  trust  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 
Equal  in  strength ;  and  rather  than  be  less 
Car^d.not  to  be  at  all ;  with  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear :  of  God,  or  Hell,  or  worse. 
He  reck'd  not;  and  these  words  thereafter  spake.     .50 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war :  Of  wiles. 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not :  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need ;  not  now. 
For,  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest. 
Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  long^g  wait       .  55 
Hie  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 

"  Whether  by  open  forces  or  counsell  wise, 
**  Areed,  ye  sonnes  of  God !  as  best  ye  can  devise.'* 
See  also  ii.  xi.  7. 

**  To  assayle  with  open  force  or  hidden  guyleJ*    Todd. 

Ver.  43.    scepter'd  ktug^]    As  Homer  says, 

lUad  L  279,  ^r^ovxoc  fiatrtkevc.    Newton. 

Ver.  50.  He  reck'd  not ;]  He  made  no  account  of.  To  reck 
is  much  the  same  as  to  reckon.  He  spake  thereafter ,  that  is, 
accordingly ;  as  one  who  made  no  account  of  God,  or  hell,  or 
any  thing.     Newtok. 

Ver.  51 .    My  sentence  is  for  open  war :  Ofwiles^ 

More  unexpert 9  I  boast  not :  &c.]    Compare  Tasso, 
Gier.Lib.C.n.5l. 

**  Facda  Ismeno,  incantando,  ogni  sua  prova ; 
**  Egli,  a  cui  le  malie  son  d'  arme  in  vece : 
"  Trattiamo  il  ferro  pur  noi  cavalieri : 
''  Quest'  arte  ^  nostra,  e  'n  questa  sol  si  speri.*'    Todd. 

Ver.  56.    sit  lingering]     Sit  lingering^  to  answer 
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Heaven's  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling  place 

Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame. 

The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 

By  our  delay  ?  No  I  let  us  rather  choose,  60 

Arm'd  with  Hell  flames  and  fury,  all  at  once. 

O'er  Heaven's  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way. 

Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 

Against  the  Torturer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 

Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear  65 

Infernal  thunder ;  and,  for  lightning,  see 

Black  fire  and  horrour  shot  with  equal  rage 

Among  his  Angels ;  and  his  throne  itself 

Mix'd  with  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  strange  fire. 

His  own  invented  torments.    But  perhaps  70 

The  way  seems  difficult  and  deep  to  scale 

With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe. 

Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 

Ht  cantriviTigf  ver.  54.    While  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest 
sit  lingering  ?    Newton  . 

Ver.  64.    when  to  meet  the  noise 

Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder;  dec]     iBschylus,  Prom.  Vinct, 
ver.  920,  edit.  Schiitz. 

Toiov  ToXaurri^v  vvv  tra^atrKivkJ^trai 

*Bx'  airroc  awrf^  hxTfuaxinarov  ripat* 

*0c  Bfl  Ktpavvov  Kpelatrov  cvp^^ct  ^\6yay 

Bpovrili  d*  inreplUXXovra  KOftrepdv  Krvwov^  ff.  r.  X.    ToDD. 

Ver. 69.    Mix'd  with]     Pilled  with:  It  is  an  imitation  of 
Viigil,  ^n.  ii.  487. 

**  At  domus  interior  gemitu  miseroque  tumuitu 
"  Miscetur."' Pbarcb. 
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Of  that  forgetful  lake  benum  not  still. 

That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend  75 

Up  to  our  native  seat :  Descent  and  fall 

To  us  is  adverse.   Who  but  felt  of  late. 

When  the  fierce  Foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 

Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep. 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight  80 

We  sunk  thus  low  7    The  ascent  is  easy  then ; 

The  event  is  fear'd ;  should  we  again  provoke 

Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find 

To  our  destruction ;  if  there  be  in  Hell 

Fear  to  be  worse  destroyed :  What  can  be  worse       86 

Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bliss,  condemned 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe ; 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 

Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end. 

The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge  90 

Ver.  74.    that  forgetful  lake]    Causing  foigetfulness,  as 

''  the  oblivious  pool,"  B.  i.  266.    Todd. 

Ver.  89.  Must  exercise  ns]  He  uses  the  word  like  the  Latin 
exerceOj  which  signifies  to  vex  and  tranble^  as  well  as  to  practise 
and  employ ;  as  in  Virgil,  Georg,  iv.  453. 

"  Non  te  nuUius  exercent  numinis  iree."    Newtoh. 

Ver.  90.  ThevBaMlMo/higa/nger^]  The  devils  are  the  va<5ai!s 
of  the  Ahnighty ;  thence  Mammon  says,  B.  ii.  262.  *'  Our  state 
of  splendid  vassalage.'*  And  the  vassals  of  anger  is  an  expression 
confirmed  by  Spenser  in  his  Tears  of  the  Musee^ 

"  Ah,  wretched  world,  and  all  that  are  therein, 
*'  The  vassals  of  God's  wrath,  and  slaves  of  sin." 

But  yet  when  I  remember  St.  Paul's  words,  Rom.  ix.  22.  "  The 
vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destructiotty  2revi|  dpy^Ci"  I  suspect  that 
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Inexorably^  and  the  torturing  hour. 

Calls  us  to  penance  ?    More  destroy'd  than  thus. 

We  should  be  quite  abolished,  and  expire. 

What  fear  we  then  ?  what  doubt  we  to  incense 

His  utmost  ire  ?  which,  to  the  highth  enraged,  95 

Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 

To  nothing  this  essential ;  happier  far 

Milton  here,  as  perpetually,  kept  close  to  tixe  Scripture  style,  and 
leave  it  to  the  reader's  choice,  vcasab  or  vesseb.    Bemtley. 

In  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  1624,  p.  39,  the  devils 
are  divided  into  nine  kinds ;  the  third  of  which,  *'  are  those 
vesseh  of  conger^  inventers  of  all  mischiefe,  &c.  whom  Esay  cals 
vessels  of  fury :  Their  prince  is  BelialL"  But  the  true  reading  of 
MUton  is  certainly  vassah.  For  thus  also,  in  hb  Prose-  W.  i.  274. 
ed.  1698.  *^  The  most  underfoot  and  down-trodden  vassals 
qfperditumJ*    Todd. 

Ver.  91 .    and  the  torturing  hour^ 

CallsustopenaTice?]  To  punishment  Milton  here 
supposes  the  sufferings  of  the  damned  spirits  not  to  be  always 
alike  mtense,  but  that  they  have  some  intermissions.     Hume. 

Possibly  Milton  had  in  view  the  intermission  which  the  Ghost 
in  Hamlet  describes : 

"  My  hour  is  almost  come^ 

*'  When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
**  Must  render  up  myself*^ 
The  ''  torturing  hour"  is  also  m  Shakspeare,  Mids.  Night's 
Dream,  A.  v.  S.  i.     Todd. 

Ver.  94.  what  doubt  we  to  incense 

His  utmost  ire?  which^  to  the  highth  enrag*d. 
Will  either  quite  consu$ne  us,  &c.  &c.]  Hom.  IL  xv.  509. 
'H/iiv  ^  oirii  rovBe  v6oi  Koi  fiijriC  iifielytVf 
*H  ahroox^^h^  fJ^^ai  xelpdc  re  fiivoc  re, 
BeXrepov,  $  ifKoXitTBai  epa  "XpSvoVf  ijt  /Siu^vat, 
*H  BeSa  ffTptvyttrSai  ey  alyj  SffioTtjrif 
*Of  avrufg  Tapa  ytjvfflyj  vw*  iLvSpdai  xtiporiponnv, 

Stillingfleet. 
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Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being : 

Or  if  our  substance  be  indeed  divine. 

And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst  loo 

On  this  side  nothing ;  and  by  proof  we  feel 

Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  Heaven, 

And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm. 

Though  inaccesnble,  his  fatal  throne : 

Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge.  1 05 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounced 
Desperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  less  than  gods.    On  the  other  side  up-rose 
Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane : 

Ver.  104,  his  fatal  throne :]    That  ig,  upheld 

by  fatBf  as  he  expresses  it^  B.  i.  1 33.    Newton* 

Ver.  1 06.  He  ended  frowning ^  &c.]  Nobody  of  any  taste  or 
understanding  will  deny  the  beauty  of  the  following  paragraph ; 
in  the  whole  of  which  there  is  not  one  metaphorical  or  figurative 
word*  In  what  then  does  the  beauty  of  it  consist  ?  In  the  just- 
ness of  the  thought,  in  the  propriety  of  the  expression,  in  the  art 
of  the  composition,  and  in  the  variety  of  the  versification. 

Lord  Mokboddo. 

Ver.  108.  To  less  than  gods.]  He  gave  it  "  To  less  than 
Qod,^    For  it  was  dangerous  to  the  Angels.    Bentlet. 

This  emendation  appears  very  probable  at  first  view :  But  the 
Angels,  though  often  called  gods^  yet  sometimes  are  only  com- 
pared or  said  to  be  like  the  gods,  as  in  B.  i.  570.  "  Their  visages 
and  stature  as  of  gods  T  and  of  the  two  chief,  Michael  and  Satan, 
it  is  said,  B.  vi.  301,  that  ^*  likest  gods  they  seemed;'*  and  of 
two  others,  ibid.  366. 

**  Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  less  than  gods 
"Disdain'd:'' 
And,  in  B.  ix.  937,  a  manifest  distinction  is  made  between  gods 
and  Angelsj  who  are  called  demi-gods.    The  present  reading 
therefore,  **  To  less  than  godSy^  may  be  justified.     Newton. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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A  Mrer  person  lost  not  Heaven ;  he  seem'd  i  lo 

For  dignity  compos'd^  and  high  exploit : 

But  all  was  false  and  hollow ;  though  hb  tongue 

Dropt  manna,  and  oould  make  the  worse  appear 

The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 

Maturest  counsels :  fot  his  thoughts  were  Iqw  :       1 15 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 

Timorous  and  slothful :  yet  he  pl^d  the  ew. 

And  with  persuasive  accent  thus  began. 

I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  Peers, 
As  not  b^nd  in  hate ;  if  what  was  ui^'d  120 

Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war. 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whol^  9ucc^9 ; 

Ver.  1 12.  But  all  wets  false  and  hollow ;]  After  these  words 
a  parenthesis  commences,  which  comes  dowi)  to  the  words,  ^*for 
*hi$  thoughts  were  low^**  which  can  only  connect  with  the  words, 
**  But  all  was  false  and  hollow  J*    Lord  Monboddo. 

Ver.  113.  Dropt  mannay]  The  same  expression,  but  applied 
difi^rently,  in  Shakspeare's  Merch.  of  Venice^  A.  v.  S.  ult. 

*'  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
"  Of  starved  people."    Newton. 

Sidney,  in  his  Arcadia,  has  a  phrase  derived  from  the  scriptural 
account  of  manna;  *'  her  heavenly-dewed  tongue/'  13th  edit, 
p.  140.  Lisle,  in  his  translation  of  part  of  Du  Bartas,  1625, 
p.  34.  has  the  following  expressiop :  '*  The  manna'droppin^ 
woods  of  happy  Arable."  Milton's  application  of  the  phrase 
to  Belial,  is  suitable  to  his  ancient  character.  See  my  note  on 
Belial  in  Addison's  Criticism.     Todd. 

Ibid.  ■  I  i  .• — . — — r-  and  Q0^^  mah  tkfi  worse  appe^ar  4c.l 
Wprd  for  word  froii^  the  known  profession  of  th^  cwcient  $0* 

phist^   TojK  MyoX  T9V  nrti^  KfifiiTTt*  ^9^'^^'      ^ENTLf  Y. 
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When  he,  who  moet  exods  in  iact  of  anns^ 

In  what  he  eounsels^  and  in  what  eaooels,  i2S 

Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  deq>«ir 

And  utter  dissolution^  as  the  scope 

Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 

First,  what  revenge  2   The  towers  of  Heaven  are  fitted 

With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access  1 30 

Impregnable :  oft  on  the  bordering  deep 

Encamp  their  legions ;  or,  with  6b8cure  wing^ 

Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  nig^t. 

Scorning  surprise.     Or  could  we  break  our  way 

By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  Hell  should  rise          1 35  * 

With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 

Heaven's  purest  light ;  yet  our  great  Enemy, 

AU  incorruptible,  would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted ;  and  the  ethereal  mould. 

Incapable  ot  st^iu,  would  soon  expel  140 

Veu  124.    '■ excels  in  fact  of  anns,]    From  the 

Italian,  /atto  d'  anney  a  battle*     H  et  li  n  . 

The  phrase  is  a  simple  Gallicism ;  en  fait,  d*  armesi  as^  ^^  maitre 
en  fait  d*  armes.*'  See  Cursory  Remarks  on  some  of  our  ancient 
poets,  particularly  MUton,  1789,  p.  126.  The  ''faj^t  ofarmeM 
and  chivalry,^  is  the  title  of  a  work,  printed  in  1489.  See  also 
ver.  537.  of  the  present  book.    Todd. 

Ver.  132,       ■  or^  wiih  obscure  wing,]    There  are 

several  instances,  in  our  elder  writers,  of  this  accentuation.  Thus, 
in  the  Cobler's  Prophecies  1694; 

**  O  what  is  fauour  in  an  obscure  place." 
And  in  Shakspeare  more  than  once.    Todd. 

Ver.  1 38.    — : would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted;]  This  is  a  reply  to  that  part  of 
Moloch's  speech,  where  he  had  threatened  to'  mix  the  throne  itseL 
of  God  with  infernal  sulphur  and  strange  fire.    Ni^wton. 

i2 
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Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire. 

Victorious.     Thus  repuls'd,  our  final  hope 

Is  flat  despair :  We  must  exasperate 

The  Almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage. 

And  that  must  end  us ;  that  must  be  our  cure,       i45 

To  be  no  more.    Sad  cure !  for  who  would  lose. 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being. 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity. 

To  perish  rather,  swaUow'd  up  and  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night,  150 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ?    And  who  knows, 

Ver.  142,    Thus  repMd^  oxafnal  hope 

Is  fiat  despair :]     Shakspeare,  K.  Hen.  VI, 
*♦  Our  hap  is  loss,  out  hope  but  sad  despair.**   Max^oke. 

Ver.  151.  Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ?]  Dr.  Bentley  reads^ 
'*  Devoid  of  sense  and  action  :**  but  motion  includes  action.  Dr. 
Warburton  and  Mr.  Upton  think,  that  it  should  be  **  notion  :** 
but  the  common  reading  seems  better,  as  it  is  stronger  and  ex- 
presses more ;  that  is,  they  should  be  deprived  not  only  of  all 
sense  but  of  all  motiony  not  only  of  all  the  intellectual  but  of  all 
vital  functions.     Newtok. 

Mr.  Upton  would  have  us  read  notion.  This  is  certainly  a 
better  reading  than  Bentley's.  But  I  see  no  necessity  for  changing 
the  text.  Sense  and  notion  is  a  tautology ;  the  one  including  the 
other.    But  sense  and  motion  are  two  different  things. 

Callander. 

Milton  evidently  alluded  to  Shakspeare,  in  regard  to  the  very 
expression  as  well  as  the  sentiments  before  us,  Meas.for  Meas* 
A.  iii.  S.  i. 

**  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

'<  To  lye  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 

"  This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

^  A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 

'<  To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  Ac.**    Todd« 
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Let  this  be  good^  whether  bur  angry  Foe 

Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?  how  he  can. 

Is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will,  is  sure. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire,  155 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware. 

To  give  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 

Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 

To  punish  endless  ?   Wherefore  cease  we  then  ? 

Say  they  who  counsel  war ;  we  are  decreed,  160 

Reserved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe ; 

Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more. 

What  can  we  suffer  worse  ?   Is  this  then  worst. 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms  ? 

What!  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued,  and  struck     les 

With  Heaven's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 

The  deep  to  shelter  us  ?     This  Hell  then  seem'd 

A  refuge  from  those  wounds :  or  when  we  lay 

Chained  on  the  burning  lake  ?    That  sure  was  worse. 

IVhat  if  the  breath,  that  kindled  those  grim  fires,    1 70 

Ver.  156.    impotence,]    It  is  here  meant  for  the  op- 

poBite  to  wisdom,  and  is  used  frequently  by  the  Latin  writers  to 
signify  a  wectkness  ofmrndf  an  unsteadiness  in  the  government  of 
our  passions^  or  the  conduct  of  our  designs.  **  Victoria  ferociores 
impotentiorisque  reddidit,"  Cic.  Epist.  ad  Fam.  ix.  9.  **  Impo- 
teniia  dictorum  et  factorum ;"  Ticsc.  Disp.  iv.  23.  Hence  we 
often  meet  with  impotens  animi,  doloris,  iree,  etc.    Pearce. 

Hence  the  exclamation  in  Samson  Agonistes^  which  Dryden 
has  copied ; 

"  O  impotence  ofmind^  in  body  strong !"    Todd. 

Ver.  163.    ■  Is  this  then  worsts  &c]    See 

theProm^^^ieuf  of^schylus,  307— 329,  and  Homer's  Iliad^  ix. 
337,  &c.  full  of  interrogations.    Stilling  fleet. 

Ver.  170.    What  if  the  breath,  that  kindled  those  grim  fixes,} 
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Awak'd^  should  Blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage. 

And  plunge  us  m  the  flames  ?  or,  from  above. 

Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 

His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us?  Whatifall 

Her  stores  were  open'd,  and  this  firmament  1 75 

Of  Hell  should  spevt  her  <;ataracts  of  fire. 

Impendent  horrmffs,  Afeatening  hideous  fid! 

One  day  upon  our  heads ;  while  we  perhaps, 

Demgning  or  exhortmg  ^rious  war. 

Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest  shall  be  hurl'd  180 

Itaiah  xxx.  3$.  <<  For  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old ;  the  pile  thereof 
is  fire  and  nrach  wood ;  the  breath  of  the  Lard^  like  a  stream  of 
brimstone,  ddth  kmdk  it"    Nbwtok. 

The  sentiment  in  this,  and  the  two  foUi^mgiierses,  is  pnbably 
borrowed  ifom  .Sschylus,  where  Oceanus  addresses  Proraethew, 
Prom.  Vinct.  v.  311.  edit  Schiitz. 

£2  2*  J^e  Tpa\eic  koX  TedrfyfUvouc  \6yovQ 
'P/if«iC»  rdx  &v  ffovf  KoX  ficLKpav  hvfarip^ 
Qtucmpf  kKuot  ZcvCy  ^^re  001  toy  yvv  xSik^y 
IZapdyra  fi&xdmr  vcuitay  clrcu  SoKtir,     Todd. 

Ver.  174.  ^His  red  right  hand]  So  Horace  says  of  Jupiter, 
**  rubente  dextera."  But  here  being  spoken  of  Vengeance^  it 
must  be  '*  Aer  right  hand  ;"  as  in  the  next  line  it  is  **  Air  stores." 

Bentuy. 

TbeieisflQiiifethingplaustbkfandkigenioDS  in  ibis obsemUkmi 
B«t  by  "  his"  seems  to  hai?e  been  meant  Gocf «,  who  is  dkih 
tioned  so  often  in  thecourse  of  the  debate,  that  he  mi^t  nry 
well  be  undeiBtood  without  being  named;  andby '/  A«r  stores"  in 
the  next  line,  I  suppose,  are  meant  HeU's^  as  mention  is  mad* 
afterwards  of  "  her  cataracts  of  fire."    Newtov. 

**  Her  stores"  are.  undoubtedly  HelFs  stores ;  the  order  of  the 
relative  and  the  antecedent  being  here  inverted.    Todd. 

Ver.  180.  Caught  inaJUrg  tempest  Ac.]  Again  aUnding  to 
the  fiite  of  A^  Oikus,  as  in  B.  i.  328.    Hvme. 
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Each  dh  Mb  fbck  tf &iUiftx*d)  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  wraekhi]^  whirlwinds ;  or  fbr  ever  sunk 
Under  j<m  belling  ocem,  wfsipt  in  ehainB ; 
There  to  Mnvetm  with  ererlasting  groans, 
Unrespited,  unpitied,  ttflrepriev'd,  165 

Agesofhupeleisinid}   Tins  would  be  Worse. 
War  thei^fitt^,  q)iti  or  omoeal'd^  alike 

Ver.  181.    ■ —  ■ the  sport  and  prey 

Of  wracking  whirlwinds ;]     Virgil,  ^n.  vi.  75. 
''  Rapidis  ludibria  ventis."    tf  swTOir. 

And  in  the  same  Mn.  740. 

*^  Alite  {Muiduntur  ifitoes 

*^  Suspeilstt  ad  vtntos."    CaLla vnea. 

Ver.  185.  CkHstfiited^  mpUigdi  Mrepri^%]  Thk  way  of 
introducing  several  atiyectives  beginning  with  the  same  lett^, 
without  any  coiyunction,  is  very  frequent  among  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians, whom  Milton,  t  fancy,  imitated.  What  strength  and 
beauty  it  adds,  ne^  not  tb  be  mentioned.    Thter. 

It  was  a  cdmaon  practice  among  out  own  poets.  Thus  Spen- 
ser, Faer.  Qu.  vii,  vii.  46. 

"  Unbodied,  un80ul'd»  unheard,  unseen.'^ 
And  Fairfax,  Tasso^  c.  ii.  st  16. 

<«  Unseeae,  ttnmark'd,  unpitied,  unrewarded*" 

Many  passages  might  be  adduced.  Milton  Wfts  certainly  fond  of 
this  practice.  See  B.  iii.  231,  and  B.  v.  899.  Again,  Par. 
Reg  fi.  iii.  429.  And  even  in  his  prose,  vol.  i.  p.  25^.  ed. 
1698.  ^  fiut  he,  that  wilt  mould  a  modem  bishop  into  a  pri- 
faiitive,  miist  yield  him  to  be  elected  by  the  popular  voice,  tm- 
diocestf  ui^revenuedf  untarded,**  This  practice  appea^ns  to  me  to 
be  ridiculed  in  Gayton*s  Notes  on  Don  Quixote ^  1654,  p.  230. 
''  OngoMite&f  Hiuxtrdinntrdf  unlofdedy 
*'  6«ted  fit  ttll  his  hopes,  but  not  Uftmrded.**   Todd. 

Ver.  186.  AgBs  of  h^^kss  ^nd?]  That  is,  which  have  no 
hopes  of  end.    See  before,  ver.  89.    Todd. 
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My  voice  diteuades ;  for  what  can  force  or  guile 
With  Hnn^  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 
Views  all  things  at  one  view  7  He  from  Heaven's  highth 
AU  these  our  motions  vain  sees,  and  derides ;  191 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might 
Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles. 
Shall  we  then  five  thus  vile,  the  race  of  Heaven 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expell'd  to  suffer  here  195 

Chains  and  these  torments  ?  better  these  than  worse. 
By  my  advice ;  since  fate  inevitable 
Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree. 
The  Victor^s  wilL    To  suffer,  as  to  do. 
Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjust  200 

That  so  ordavis :  This  was  at  first  resolved. 
If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  Foe 
Contending,  and  so  doubtM  what  might  falL 
I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  ^ar  are  bold 
And  venturous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear     tos 
What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain, 

Ver.  191,   seeSf  and  derides ;]   Alluding  to 

Psa&i  ii.  4.    Newton. 

Ver.  199,   To  suffer,  as  to  do,]    So  Scsvola 

boasted  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  knew  as  weU  how  to  suffer,  as 
to  act.  "  Et  facere  et  pati  fortia  Romanum  est,**  Liv.  ii.  12. 
So  Horace,  Od.  III.  xxiv.  43.   "  Quidvis  et  facere  etpatiT 

Newtoh. 

Ver.  204.   who  at  the  spear  are  hold 

And  venturous,]    So  Homer,  of  Thoas,  IL  xv.  282. 


"  iwurrafUyog  fitr  AKorri, 

*£ff6Xoc  f  iy  aradl^    Stilling  fleet. 
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BOOK  II.  PARADISE  UMST.  121 

The  sentence  of  their  Conqnerour :  Tins  b  now 

Our  doom ;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear^ 

Our  Supreme  Foe  in  time  may  much  remit  210 

His  anger ;  and  perhaps^  thus  far  remoVd, 

Not  mind  us  not  oflfending^  satisfied 

With  what  is  punish'd ;  whence  these  rag^g  fires 

Will  slacken^  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome  215 

Their  noxious  vapour ;  or,  inured,  not  feel ; 

Or  changed  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conformed 

In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 

Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain ; 

This  horrour  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light ; 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight  221 

Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what  change 

Worth  waiting ;  since  our  present  lot  appears 

For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  iU  not  worst. 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.  225 

Thus  Belial,  with  words  doth'd  in  reason's  garb. 
Counselled  ignoble  ease,  and  peaceful  sloth. 
Not  peace :  And  after  him  thus  Mammon  spake. 

Ver.  220.  ThU  horrour  will  grow  mildy  this  darkness  light ;] 
Lights  I  conceive,  is  an  adjective  here  as  well  as  mild ;  and  the 
meaning  is,  '*  This  darkness  will  in  time  become  easy,  as  this 
honour  will  grow  mild  :**  Or^  as  Mr.  Thyer  thinks,  it  is  an 
adjective  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when  we  say,  *'  It  is  a  light 
night.''    But  it  is  not  well  expressed.    Newton. 

Ver.  226.  words  cloth'd  in  reason*s  garh^    As  in 

Comus^  V.  759,  of  that  specious  enchanter,  ^'  obtruding  false 
mles  pranKd  in  reason's  garb/*    Todd. 

Ver.  227.  CbttiueZrd  ignoble  ease,]  Virgil's  ''  ignobile  othan/* 
Georg.  iv.  764.    Newton. 
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Eithef  to  disenthrone  the  King  df  HeaTan 
We  war^  if  ^ar  be  best,  or  to  regain  230 

Our  own  right  lost :  Him  to  Unthronfe  we  theil 
May  hope»  when  evei^huting  Fate  shill  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife : 
The  fdnner>  vain  to  hope»  argiiei^  M  vaiA 
The  Itftter :  For  what  |dace  can  be  for  w  235 

Within  Heaven's  bound>  unless  Heaven's  Lord  supreme 
We  overpower  7  Silpj^ose  he  should  relent. 
And  publish  grace  to  aU>  on  protnise  knade 
Of  new  subjection ;  with  what  eyes  6duld  we 
Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  receive  340 

Strict  laws  impos'd,  to  celebrate  his  throne    . 
With  warbled  hynms^  and  to  hk  Godhead  sing 
Forc'd  Halleluiahs ;  while  he  lotdly  sits 
Our  envied  Sovran,  and  his  altar  breathes 
Ambrosial  odourt  and  ambrosial  flowers,  245 

Ver.  23&.  ..***^— ^  io  duenthrone  th^  Ming  qf  tfenwm]    It  is 

remarkable  that  th'S  nncommon  word  disenthrone,  aad  the  whole 

expression  which  follows,  are  found  in  a  tracts  entitled  An  Answer 

without  a  Question,  Stc.     By  Dt.  HoldiswDith^  1649.  p.  8. 

"  Thus  they  combine  with  Hell  to  disenthrone 

"  The  king  of  Seaven,  as  they  have  done  their  owtt."    TobD. 

Ver.  233. and  Chaos  judge  the  strife  :]    Between 

the  King  of  Heaven  and  Us,  not  between  Fate  and  Chance,  as 
Dr.  Bentley  supposes.    Pearce. 

Ver.  234.  The  former,  vain  to  hope^]  That  is,  to  anthron« 
the  King  of  Heaven,  <<  argues  as  vain  the  lattery*  that  is,  to 
regain  our  own  lost  right     Newton. 

Ver.  245.  Ambrosial  odours  ondOmbroHal  Jhwers,]  Dr<  Beai- 
ley  would  lead, 

"  Ambrosial  odours /rom  ambresial  flowers ;" 
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Our  servile  offeringt  f  Thtt  mtiBt  be  our  task 

In  Heaven^  this  our  delight ;  hoif  weftriMkUd 

Etemitj  so  spent^  in  worship  piud 

To  whom  we  hate  I  Let  us  not  then  pnrdue 

By  force  in^otsibla,  by  leave  obtained  250 

Unacceptable,  though  in  Heaven^  our  state 

Of  splendid  yassalage ;  but  rather  seek 

Our  own  good  from  ourselves^  and  from  our  own 

Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  this  vast  recess> 

Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  preferring  256 

And  he  asks,  how  an  altar  can  breathe  flowers^  especiBlly  when 
/lowers  are,  as  here,  distinguished  from  odours  ?  Bat,  when  ths 
altar  is  said  to  breathey  the  meaning  is,  that  it  smells  ofy  it  throws 
out  the  smells  ofy  or,  as  Milton  expresses  it,  B.  br.  265,  it  breathes 
out  the  smell  qf.  In  this  sense  of  the  wo^l  breathef  an  altar  may 
be  said  to  breathe  JhwerSy  and  odours  too  as  a  distinct  thing ;  for^ 
by  odours  here,  Milton  means  the  smells  of  gums  and  sweet  spicy 
shrubs :  See  B.  viii.  517.  Not  unlike  is  what  we  read  in  Pair- 
bx%  TsissOi,  c.  xviii.  st«  20, 

*^  Flowers  and  odours  svreedy  smiids  and  smeld." 

Pearce. 

Milton  illustrates  himself  in  Samson  Agon.  v.  986. 

••  my  tomb 

**  With  odours  visited  and  annual  flower s,** 

Ambrosial  odours^  as  Mr.  Callander  also  notices,  is  a  phrase  from 
Spenser.     See  the  Faer.  Q^.  ii.  iii.  22,  iv«  xi.  46.    Todd. 

Ver.  254«    Idve  to  omrseheSj]    Horace,  Episit,  1.  xm.  107. 

♦*  tit  mihi  mvam 

"  Quod  superest  een."     New-tow. 

Ver.  255.  pre/erring 

Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 

Of  servile  pomp.]  Such  is  the  disdainful  obser- 
mtion  of  PtoiMlheus  to  Mer^tiry^  /Vom.  Vimi.  w*  974.  edit 
SchuU. 
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Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 

Of  servile  pomp.    Our  greatness  will  appear 

Then  most  conspicuous^  when  great  things  of  small. 

Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperou3  of  adverse. 

We  can  create ;  and  in  what  place  so  e'er  260 

Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain. 

Through  labour  and  endurance.     This  deep  world 

Of  darkness  do  we  dread  ?  How  ofit  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  Heaven's  all-ruling  Sire 

Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscur^d,  265 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 

Covers  his  throne ;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar 

Mustering  theu:  rage,  and  Heaven  resembles  Hell  ? 

As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 

Imitate  when  we  please  ?  This  desart  soil  270 

Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold ; 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 

Magnificence ;  and  what  can  Heaven  show  more  ? 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 

Become  our  elements ;  these  pierdng  fires  275 

As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  changed 

Into  their  temper ;  wMch  must  needs  remove 

The  sensible  of  pain.    All  things  invite 

So^C  iwiaTa<r\  ovk  6,v  &XXa(ou/i*  eyw.     Todd* 

Ver.  263.    Haw  of t  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  &c,]  Imitated  from  Psabn 
xviii.  11.  13,  and  from  Psalm  xcvii.  2.     Newtok. 

And  certainly  also  from  1  Kings  viii.  12.    '*  The  Lord  said 
that  he  would  dweU  in  the  thick  darkness.*'    Todd. 

Ver.  278.     The  sensible  of  pain.]    The  sense  of  pain.    Ti 
sensible^  the  adjective  used  for  a  substantive.     Hume. 
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BOOK  n.  PARADISE  LOST.  125 

To  peaceful  counsels^  and  the  settled  state 

Of  order,  how  in  safety  best  we  may  280 

Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 

Of  what  we  are,  and  where ;  disnussing  quite 

Ver.  279.  To  peaceful  cowMeh^  There  are  some  things  won- 
derfully fine  in  these  speeches  of  the  infernal  Spirits,  and  in  the 
different  arguments  so  suited  to  their  different  characters :  but 
they  haYe  wandered  from  the  point  in  debate,  as  is  too  common 
in  other  assemblies.    Satan  had  declared  in  6.  i.  660. 

"  Peace  is  despaired, 

"  For  who  can  think  submission  ?  War  then,  War, 
'*  Open  or  understood,  must  be  resol/d." 

Which  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  host  of  Angels. 
And  accordingly,  at  the  opening  of  the  council,  he  proposes  for 
the  subject  of  their  consideration,  which  way  they  would  make 
choice  of,  B.  ii.  41. 

**  Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile, 
"We  now  debate:" 

Moloch  speaks  to  the  purpose,  and  declares  for  open  war,  v.  51 . 

**  lAj  sentence  is  for  open  war :  Of  wiles, 
"  More  unexpert,  I  boast  not,"  ^c. 

But  Belial  argues  alike  against  war  open  or  conceal'd,  v.  187. 

**  War  therefore,  open  or  conceal'd,  alike 

«  My  voice  dissuades ;  for  what  can  force  or  guile,"  ^. 

Mammon  carries  on  the  same  arguments,  and  is  for  dismissing 
quite  all  thoughts  of  war.  So  that  the  question  is  changed  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  whether  through  tiie  inattention  or  inten- 
tion of  die  author  it  is  not  easy  to  say.     Newton. 

Ver.  282.  Of  what  we  are,  and  where ;]  So  it  is  in  the  first 
edition;  but  in  the  second,  "  Of  what  we  are  and  were^ 
Tickell  restored  the  reading  of  the  first  edition,  which  is  the 
best:  as  it  implies  both  "  our  condition^  and  the  place  where  we 
are ;"  while  the  other  merely  means  "  our  condition  jtast  and 
present  J*  For  this  reason  Dr.  Newton  follows  the  first  edition, 
which  Dr.  Bentley  also  has  followed.    To]>i»» 
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All  thougbto  of  war :  Ye  have  what  I  advise. 

He  scarce  had  fioidi'd,  when  such  murmur  fiU'd 
The  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocka  retain  285 

Ver.  285.     as  when  hollow  rochs  retain  &c.]  Virgil 

compares  the  assent,  giveo  by  the  assembly  of  the  gods  to  Juqo*8 
speech^  JEn,  %.  96.  to  the  rising  wind,  which  our  author  assimi- 
late to  its  decreasing^  murmura : 

— . — •*  Cunctique  fremebani 

**  Coelioolee  assensu  vario ;  ceu  flamina  prima, 

^'  Cum  deprensa  fremunt  sylvis,  et  cseca  Yolutant 

*^  Munnura,  venturos  nautis  prodentia  ventos."    Hume. 

The  conduct  of  both  poets  is  equally  just  and  proper.  The  in- 
tent of  Juno's  speech  was  to  rouse  and  inflame  the  assembly  of  the 
|;Qds»  and  the  effort  of  it  therefore  is  properly  compared  by  Vii^ 
to  the  rising  wind :  but  the  design  of  Mamn^n's  speech  is  to 
quiet  and  compose  the  infernal  assembly,  and  the  effect  of  this 
therefore  is  as  properly  compared  by  Milton  to  the  wind  falling 
after  a  tempest.  Claadian  has  a  simile  of  the  same  kind  m  his 
description  of  the  infernal  council,  In  Rufinum,  i.  70. 

**  ceu  murmurat  alti 

"  Impacata  quies  pelagi,  cum  flamine  fracto 
'*  Durat  adhuc  saevitque  tumor,  dubiumque  per  sestum 
*'  Lassa  rec«dentea  fluitant  vestigia  venti." 
And  in  other  particulars  our  author  seems  to  have  drawn  his 
councii  qf  Dmnls  with  an  eye  to  Claudian's  council  of  Furies ; 
and  the  reader  may  compare  Alecto's  speech  with  Moloch's,  and 
Megeera's  with  Belial's  or  rather  with  Beelzebub's.    Newtok. 

Milton,  in  this  simile,  did  not  forget  Homer,  whom  he  baa 
exceeded,  however,  in  beauty  of  description,  Z&id,  ii.  144. 

Kci^9i|  ^  &yop4,  IMC  KVfAara  fioKpa  doXd^r^ifC 
U6vTw  Iro^/oio,  ra  fiiv  r  £{fN$c  rs  N<^c  rt 
"Opop*!  €Tat{ac  varpoc  Aioc  e<c  ye^XAi^v^ 
And,  with  respect  to  his  eouneil  of  DeuHsj  it  should  be  remoa-* 
bersd,  that  he  had  before  exhibited,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  an 
inftraal  council  and  conspivaey  in  that  brilliant  proof  of  his  get* 
nius,  In  Qiuntvm  AbvemAm.  Phineas  Fletdieri  in  his  Locnsta  M 
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The  sound  of  blustering  windi|  wlucb  oil  night  long 

Had  rous'd  the  9M,  now  with  hoarae  oMenoQ  luU 

Seor&ring  him  o'er-watch'd*  whcwe  Wk  hy  chAnaQ> 

Or  pinnace,  anchors  in  ^  cmggy  bay 

After  the  tempest :  Sudi  applause  was  hwtd       990 

As  Mammon  ended,  and  his  sentence  pleas*dj 

Advising  peace :  for  such  wother  field 

They  dreaded  worse  than  Hell :  So  much  the  fear 

Of  thunder  and  the  sword  of  Michael 

Wrought  still  within  them  s  and  no  less  desire     395 

To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise 

By  policy,  and  long  process  of  time. 

In  emulation  opposite  to  Heaven. 

Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived,  than  whom 

Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  with  grave  300 

Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem'd 

A  pillar  of  state ;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 

PietcLS  Jemitkay  and  his  Locusts  or  Apottyoni^tSt  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1627,  displays  similar  scenery.  See  note,  B.  i.  795. 
Of  Fletcher's  Latin  poem  see  further  mention  in  my  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  the  notest)n  Paradise  Regained,  6. 
i.  42,  and  on  the  beautiful  poem  In  Qutnhem  Novembris.  Todd. 

Vtf,  301.  Asp^t]  So  Milton  always  aeeents  this  woid» 
agreeably  to  the  practice  of  our  ^Ider  poets.  It  bcigaa  to  be  ac- 
cented, however,  on  the  first  syllable,  in  Milton's  time.  See 
Saw&'s  Cyprian  Academy ^  1648.  6.  ii,  72, 

*'  r  the  comely  dspect  of  the  Paphian  Queene."    Todd. 

Ver.  302.  A  pillar  of  state ;]  The  same  expression  is  in  Sbak- 
speare.  Hen.  VI.  P.  ii.  A.  i.  '*  Brave  peers  of  England*  pillars 
^tkn  stoker    Newton. 

And  in  Gascoigne's  PotmSy- 1587,  p.  1 16.    Thus  also  Milton^ 
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Deliberation  sat,  and  pubGck  care ; 

And  princely  counsel  in  his  foce  yet  shone, 

Majestick,  though  in  ruin :  sage  he  stood  305 

With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 

The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies ;  his  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 

Or  summer's  noon-tide  air,  while  thus  he  spake. 

Thrones  and  Imperial  Powers,  Ofi&pring  of  Heaven, 
£thei;eal  Virtues !  or  these  titles  now  311 

Must  we  renounce,  and,  changing  style,  be  call'd 
Princes  of  Hell  ?  for  so  the  popular  vote 
Inclines,  here  to  continue,  and  build  up  here 
A  growing  empire ;  doubtless !  while  we  dream,  315 
And  know  not  that  the  King  of  Heaven  hath  doom*d 
This  place  our  dungeon ;  not  our  safe  retreat 

in  his  TrcLCtaie  on  Education^  recommends  the  study  of  Politicks 
to  Youthy  that  they  may  become  <*  stedfast  j^tZiars  of  the  state  J^ 

Todd. 

Ver.  305.  Majestick^  though  in  ruin :]  These  words  are  to 
be  joined  in  construction  with  his  face^  and  not  with  princely 
counsel,  as  Dr.  Bentley  imagined.     Newton. 

Ver,  306.  With  Atlantean  shoulders]  A  metaphor  to  express 
his  vast  C8^pacity.  Atlas  was  so  great  an  astronomer,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  borne  Heaven  on  his  shoulders.  The  whole  picture 
from  ver.  299,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  is  admirable  I 

Richardson. 

Ver.  309.  Or  summer's  noon- tide  air,]  Noon-tide  is  the  same 
as  noon-time,  when  in  hot  countries  there  is  hardly  a  breath  of 
wind  stirring,  and  men  and  beasts,  by  reason  of  the  intense  heat, 
retire  to  shade  and  rest.  This  is  the  custom  of  Italy  particularly, 
where  our  author  lived  some  time.     Newton* 

Ver.  310. Offspring  of  Heaven,]    So,  in 

B.  v.  863.    **  This  our  native  heaven,  ethereal  sons."    Todd. 
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Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  live  exempt 

From  Heaven's  high  jurisdiction,  in  new  league 

Banded  against  his  throne,  but  to  remain  320 

In  strictest  bondage,  though  thus  far  remov'd 

Under  the  inevitable  curb,  reserv'd 

His  captive  multitude :  For  He,  be  sure. 

In  hightii  or  depth,  still  first  and  last  will  reign 

Sole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part  .  325 

By  our  revolt ;  but  over  Hell  extend 

His  empiric,  and  with  iron  scepter  rule 

Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  those  in  Heaven. 

What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war  ? 

War  hath  determined  us,  and  foil'd  with  loss         330 

Irreparable ;  terms  of  peace  yet  none 

Vouchsaf  d  or  sought ;  for  what  peace  will  be  given 

To  us  enslaved,  but  custody  severe. 

And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 

Inflicted  ?  and  what  peace  can  we  return,  335 

But  to  our  power  hostility  and  hate, 

Ver,  327.   and  wkth  iron  scepter  rule 

U$  heref  as  with  his  golden  those  in  Heaven.]  The 
iron  Boepter  is  an  allusion  to  Paalm  ii.  9,  as  the  golden  is  to 
Esther  ▼.  2.     Hume. 

Ver.  332.    for  what  peace  will  be  given 

To  us  enslav^df  but  custody  severe^- 


•  and  what  peace  can  we  return^ 


But  to  our  power  hostility  and  hate,]  In  both  these 
passages  there  is  an  unusual  construction  of  the  particle  but ;  it 
seems  to  put  **  custody  severe"  &c.  in  the  one,  and  *'  hostility 
and  hate"  d^c.  in  the  other,  on  the  foot  of  peace.  There  are 
.some  Vierj  few  instances  where  the  Latins  have  used  nisi  (except^ 
or  hui)  b  a  like  construction.  One  is  in  Plautus's  Mencechmiy 
VvA.  ▼.  59.     <*  £i  liberorum,  nut  divitis,  nihil  erat.">^   Lam- 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Untam'd  reluctance,  and  revenge  though  slow. 

Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  eonquerour  least 

May  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 

In  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  feel  ?  340 

Nor  will  occasion  want,  nor  shall  we  need 

With  dangerous  expedition  to  invade 

Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault  or  siege. 

Or  ambush  from  the  deep.     What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprise  ?    There  is  a  place,  345 

(If  ancient  and  prophetick  fame  in  Heaven 

Err  not,)  another  world>  the  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  call'd  Man,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 

In  power  and  excellence,  but  favoured  more  350 

Of  Him  who  rules  above ;  so  was  his  will 

Pronounced  among  die  gods,  and  by  an  oath. 

That  shook  Heaven's  whole.circumference,  confirmed; 

Thither  let  us  bend  all  our  thoughts,  to  learn 

What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould,       355 

Or  substance,  how  endued,  and  what  their  power. 

And  where  their  weakness,  how  attempted  best. 

By  force  or  subtlety.     Though  Heaven  be  shut, 

binus  says,  this  expression  seems  too  unusual ;  for  the  particle  iim 
can  except  none  but  things  like,  or  of  a  like  kind. 

Richardson. 

Ver.352.  and  by  an  cath^ 

Tkat  shook  Heaven*  8  whole  circumference^  confirm*dJ] 
*^  He  confirmed  it  by  an  oath^*  are  the  very  words  of  St.  Paul, 
Heb.  vi.  17.  And  this  oath  is  said  to  shake  Heaven's  whole  ctr- 
cum^enccy  m  allusion  to  Jiq>iter's  oath  4n  Virg;^,  ^^n,  lit.  104> 
Sec* ;  as  Vitgil  had  imitated  Homer,  lUad  i.  528 — 530.  ^  > 

Newtok. 
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And  Heaven^s  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure 

In  Jus  own  strength,  this  ;^e  may  lie  exposed,     360 

The  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom,  left 

To  their  defence  who  hold  it :  Here  perhaps 

Some  advantageous  act  uiay  be  achieved 

Ver.  360.  this  place  may  he.expofd, 

The  utmost  border  of  Aes.  kingdom^  left 
To  their  defence  who  hold  it :]  It  has  been  objected, 
that  there  is  a  contradiotion  between  this  part  of  Beelzebub's 
speech,  and  what  he  says  afterwards,  speaking  of  the  same  thing 
and  of  a  messenger  proper  to  be  sent  in  search  of  this  new  world, 
yet.  410. 

"  What  strength,  what  art  can  then 


"  Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 

**  Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stations  thick 

**  Of  Angels  watching  round  V' 

How  can  .this  earth  be  said  to  lie  exposed  &c.  and  yet  to  be 
strictly  guarded  by  stationed  Angels  ?  The  objection  is  very  in- 
genious :  but  it  is  not  said  ihht  the  earth  doth  lie  exposed,  but 
only  that  it  may  lie  exposed:  and  it  may  be  considered,  that  the 
design  of  Beelzebub  is  different  in  these  different  speeches ;  in 
the  former,  where  he  is  encouraging  the  assembly  to  undertake 
an  expedition  against  this  world,  he  says  things  to  lessen  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger ;  but  in  the  latter,  when  they  have  determined 
upon  the  expedition,  and  are  consulting  of  a  proper  person  to 
employ  hi  it,  then  he  says  thmgs  to  magnify  the  difficulty  and 
danger,  to  make  them  more  cautious  in  their  choice, 

Newton.     . 

Ver.  362.    Here  perhaps]    Dr.  Bentley  says  that 

Milton  must  have  given  it  '^  there  perhaps :"  but  I  think  not : 
m  ver.  360,  it  is  this  place^  and  therefore  Milton  gave  it  here^ 
that  is,  in  the  place  which  I  am  speaking  of.  Milton  frequently 
uses  now  and  here,  not  meaning  a  tone  or  place  then  present  to 
him  or  his  speakers  when  they  are  speaking;  but  that  time  and 
that  place  which  he  or  they  are  speaking  of.     Pearce. 

k2 
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By  sudden  onset ;  either  with  Hell  fire 
To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  possess  365 

All  as  our  own,  and  drive,  as  we  were  driven. 
The  puny  habitants ;  or,  if  not  drive. 
Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  their  God 
May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 
Abolish  his  own  works.     This  would  surpass         370 
Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 
In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  upraise 
In  his  disturbance ;  when  his  darling  sons, 
Hurl'd  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  curse 
Their  frail  original,  and  faded  bUss,  375 

Faded  so  soon.     Advise,  if  this  be  worth 
Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 
Hatching  vain  empires.     Thus  Beelzebub 
Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel,  first  devis'd 

Ver.  367.  The  puny  habitants ;]  It  is  possible  that  the  author 
by  puny  might  mean  no  more  than  weak  or  little ;  but  yet  if  we 
reflect  how  frequently  he  uses  words  in  their  proper  and  primary 
signification,  it  seems  probable  that  he  might  include  likewise  the 
sense  of  the  French  (from  whence  it  is  derived)  ptds  ni,  bom 
smce,  created  bng  after  us.     Newton. 

Ver.  369.    and  with  repenting  hand  &c.]    Gen. 

vi.  7.    ''  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the 
earth."    Gillies. 

Ver.  378.  HatchiTig  vain  empire8n'\  A  sarcasm  of  fine  effect 
on  the  proposition  of  the  last  speaker ;  and  the  effect  of  the  sar- 
casm is  still  heightened  by  its  thus  finely  terminating  the  speech. 

DUNSTER. 

Ver,  379.   first  dems'd 

By  Satan^  and  in  part  proposed :]     See   Satan's 
speech,  B.  i.  650,  and  what  follows.    Bowle. 
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By  Satan^  and  in  part  proposed :  For  whence^       380 

But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 

So  deep  a.  malice,  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one.  root,  and  Earth  with  Hell 

To  mingle  and  involve,  done,  all  to  spite 

The  Great  Creator  ?    But  their  spite  still  serves    385 

His  glory  to  augment.     The  bold  design 

Pleas'd  highly  those  infernal  States,  and  joy 

Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes ;  with  full  assent 

They  vote :  whereat  his  speech  he  thus  renews. 

Well  have  ye  judged,  well  ended  long  debate,    390 
Synod  of  gods !  and,  like  to  what  ye  are. 
Great  things  resolv'd,  which,  from  the  lowest  deep. 
Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spite  of  fate. 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat ;  perhaps  in  view  394 

Of  those  bright  confines,  whence,  with  neighbouring  arms 
And  opportime  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  Heaven ;  or  else  in  some  mild  zone 
Dwell,  not  unvisited  of  Heaven's  fair  light. 
Secure ;  and  at  the  brightening  orient  beam 
Purge  off  this  gloom :  the  soft  delicious  air,  400 

Ver.  395.    —z whericey  with  neighbouring  arms 

And  opportune  excursion,]  So  Milton,  in  his 
Hist,  of  England,  B.  v.  p.  87,  ed.  1698.  *'  Judging  that  place 
more  opportune  from  whence  to  make  their  excursioTis.**    Todd. 

Ver.  396.    •  we  may  chance 

Re-enter  Heaven ;]  Milton  has  sometimes  left  out 
the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mode,  viz.  the  particle  to,  where  he 
thought  it  would  occasion  no  ambiguity ;  as  in  this  passage : 
unless  we  should  choose  to  understand  chance  as  an  adverb,  of 
\he  same  signification  with  perhaps.     Lord  Mon  boddo. 
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To  heal  the  scar  of  these  corrosive  fires. 

Shall  breathe  her  balm.   But  first  whom  shall  we  send 

In  search  of  this  new  world  ?  whom  shall  we  find 

Sufficient  ?  who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 

The  dark  unbottom^d  infinite  abyss,  '  405 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  &ad  out 

His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  aery  flight 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 

Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive  409 

Ver.402.    ShaU  breathe  heir  balm.]    So,  ia  Fan&x'g  Tasso, 
B.  iv.  75. 

''  When  the  fair  mom  first  blusheth  bom  her  cell, 
"  And  breatheth  balm  from  open'd  Paradise/' 

DuNSTEIi. 

Ver.  406. the  palpcU>le  obscure]    It  is  remaikaMe 

in  our  author's  style,  that  he  often  uses  adjectiyes  as  substantiYes, 
and  substantives  again  as  adjectives.  Here  are  two  adjectives, 
the  latter  of  which  is  used  for  a  substantive,  as  again  in  ver.  409, 
the  vast  abrupt.  And  sometimes  there  are  two  substantives,  the 
former  of  which  is  used  for  an  adjective,  as  the  ocean  stream^  B.  i. 
202,  the  bullion  dross,  B.  i.  704.  Milton  often  enriches  his 
language  in  this  manner.     Newton  . 

Ver.  408.    Upborne  with  mdefatigable  wings]    Tasso  calls 
Gabriel's  wings,  Oier.  Lib.  c.  i.  st.  14. 

"  InfaticabUmentef  agili,  e  preste."    Thyer. 

Ver,  409.    ere  he  arrive 

The  happy  isle  ?]  So  he  uses  the  word  arrive  m 
the  Preface  to  the  Judgement  of  Martin  Bucer,  edit.  1 738,  p.  276. 
"  If  our  things  here  below  arrive  him  where  he  is."  Agam,  in 
his  Treatise  of  civil  power,  &c.  p.  553.  **  Let  him  also  foibear 
force-^lest  a  worse  woe  arrive  him.''  And  thud  Shakspeare,^ 
Hen.  VL  P.  iii.  A.  v. 
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The  happy  ide  ?  WhM  stteng^h^  what  art,  c&n  then 
Suffice,  or  what  erasioii  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stations  thick 
Of  Angels  watching  round  ?    Here  he  had  need 
All  circumspection ;  and  we  now  no  less 
Choice  in  our  suffrage ';  for,  on  whom  we  send,      415 
The  weight  of  all,  and  our  last  hope,  relies. 
This  sbid,  he  ^t ;  and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspense,  awaiting' who  apjieai^d 
To  second,  or  oppose,  of  undertake 
The  perilous'attempt :  but  all  sat  mute,  420 

Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thpughts ;  and  each 
In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  dismay. 


those  powers,  that  the  Queen 


**  Hath  lais'd  in  Gallia,  haye  arrived  <mr  coattJ* 

Newton. 

Ver.  410.  The  happy  isle?]  The  earth  hanging  in  the  sea 
of  air.  So  Cicero  calls  the  earth,  De  Nat.  Dear,  ii,  66,  <^  quasi 
magnam  quandam  uuulam,  quam  nos  orbem  terree  vocamus." 

Newton. 

Ver.  420.    ■  but  all  sat  mute^]    Homer  often 

uses  words  to  the  same  effect,  when  an  affair  of  difficulty  is  pro- 
posed.   Thus,  in  Iliad  vii.  92. 

'^Qq  l^aff*  ol  9  &pa  xdvrcc  ^t^y  kyivovro  amnr^, 

Newton. 

Ver.  421.  ■ andectch 

In  other's  cotmtenancerecLd  his  own  dismay,]  Com- 
paxe  Livy,  when  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Scipios  no  one 
dared  to  proffer  or  accept  the  command  in  Spain ;  ''  circum- 
spectant  ora  principum,  aliorum  alios  intuentium,  fremiintque 
adeo  perditas  res,  ut  nemo  audeat  in  Hispaniam  imperium  ac- 
cipere."  L.  xxvi.  C.  18.     See  also  the  gallant  manner  in  "which 
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Astonished :  None  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  Heaven-warring  champions  could  be  found 
So  hardy^  as  to  proffer  or  accept,  425 

Alone,  the  dreadAil  voyage ;  till  at  last 
Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride. 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmov'd  thus  spake. 

O  Progeny  of  Heaven,  empyreal  Thrones  f        430 
With  reason  hath  deep  silence  and  demur  , 
Seiz'd  us,  though  undismayed :  Long  is  the  way 
And  hard,  that  out  of  Hell  leads  up  to  light ; 
Our  prison  strong ;  this  huge  convex  of  fire. 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round  435 

young  Scipio  offers  himself,  and  addresses  the  assemUy^  ^'  magno 
elatoque  animo,  &c/*    Dukster. 

Ver.  429.    wMnow'd]   With  any  of  those 

dangers  which  deterred  others.    Newton. 

Ver.  430.    0  Progeny  of  Heaven,]     Virgil,  jEfcZ.  iv.  7. 
^^  Jam  nova  progenies  coslo  dimitdtur  alto.**  Hume. 

Ver.  431.  With  reason  hath  deep  silence  &cJ]  See' Homer, 
//.  iL  342,  &c.  IL  viii.  229,  Odyss.  ii.  167,  and  the  scholiast  on 
the  last  of  these  passages.    Stillinofleet. 

Ver.  432.    Long  is  the  way 

And  hard^  that  out  of  Hell  leads  up  to  light ;]  He 
had  Virgil  in  mind,  JEn.  vi.  128. 

'*  Sed  revocare  gradmn,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras, 
"  Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est."    Newton. 

Dante  was  here  in  Milton's  mind ;  for  the  ascent  from  Hell  is 
thus  described.  Inferno,  C.  xxxiv.  95. 

^*  Lavia^  lunga,  e'l  cammmo  h  malvagio."    Todd. 
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Ninefold ;  and  gates  of  burning  adamant^ 

Barr'd  over  us,  prdhibit  all  egre»B« 

These  pass'd,  if  any  pass,  the  void  profound 

Of  unessential  Night  receives  him  next 

Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being  440 

Threatens  him,  plung'd  in  that  abortive  gulf. 

If  thence  he  'scape  into  whatever  world. 

Or  unknown  region,  what  remains  him  less 

Than  unknown  dangers,  and  as  hard  escape  ? 

But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  O  Peers,       445 

Ver.  436.  Ninefold ;]  As  Styx  flows  nine  times  rotmd  the 
damned,  m  Virgil,  JEn,  vi.  439. 

"  novtes  Styx  interfusa,  ooercet"    Newton. 

Ibid.  and  gates  of  burning  adamant,]     Alluding  to  th€ 

gates  of  heO,  in  Virgil,  JEn,  vi.  552. 

'^  Porta  adversa  ingens,  solidoque  adoanante  columnee.'' 

Newton. 

Ver.  438.    the  void  profound]  Inane  profun" 

daon,  ais  Lucretius  has  it  m  several  places.     Newton. 

Ver.  439.  Of  unessential  Night\  Unessential^  void  of  being ; 
darkness  approaching  nearest  to,  and  being  the  best  resemblance 
of,  non-entity.     Hume. 

Ver.  445.  But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne^  0  PeerSj  &c.] 
The  whole  speech,  from  this  line,  is  wonderfully  beautiful  in 
.every  respect  But  the  reason  why  I  have  quoted  it,  is,  to  show 
how  the  poet  supports  Satan's 

**  Monarchal  pride,  conscious  of  highest  worth," 
as  he  expresses  it.    In  the  line. 

But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  0  Peere, 

1  have  no  doubt  but  he  had  in  view  the  speech  of  Sarpedon  in 
Homer ;  in  which  indeed  the  thought  is  Homer's,  That  a  king, 
being  most  honoured,  should  likewise  expose  himself  most  to  dan- 
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And  this  imperial  ravranty,  adom'd 

With  splendour^  arm'd  with  poWet*^  if  aught  proposed 

And  jndg'd  of  publick  mctaient^  in  the  shupe 

Of  diflSiculty^  or  dangei*,  cotald  deter 

Me  from  attetn][)ting.    Wherefore  do  I  assume    450 

These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign. 

Refusing  to  accept  as  great  a  share 

Of  hazard  asr  of  honour,  due  alike 

To  him  wholreigns,  and  so  much  to  him  due 

Of  hazard  more;  as  he  above  the  rest  455 

High  honoured  sits  ?  Go,  therefore,  mighty  Powers, 

Terrour  of  Heaven,  though  fallen !  intend  at  home. 

While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best  may  ease 

The  present  misery,  and  render  Hell 

More  tolerable ;  if  there  be  cure  or  charm  460 

To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 

Of  this  ill  mansion  :  intermit  no  watch 

Against  a  wakeful  Foe,  while  I  abroad 

Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destruction  seek 

ger.  But  Milton  has  given  it  so  much  of  the  rhetorical  cast,  and 
dressed  it  so  up  with  sentences  and  enthymemas,  after  the  manner 
of  Demosthenes,  who,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  was  his  model  for 
speeches,  that  Homer  b  hardly  to  be  found  in  it 

Lord  Monboddo. 

Ver.  451,  intend]    Lord  Monboddo  is  of 

opinion,  t)iat  the  word  intend  is  here  used  in  it's  proper  signifi- 
cation of  benty  or  application^  to  any  thing ;  in  which  sense  the 
Latins  say,  intendere  animum.  And  Mr.  Steevens,  in  a  note  on 
Timon  of  Athens,  A.  ii.  S.  ii.  proves,  that  to  intend  and  to  cUtend 
had  anciently  the  same  meaning:  "  And  so  intendi$ig  other' 
serious  matters,"  that  is,  regarding,  turning  their  notice  to,  other 
things.    Tonn. 
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Deliverabce  fer  us  aU :  This  enterprise  465 

None  shall  jpartake  with  me.    Thus  saying  rose 

The  Monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply ; 

Prudent,  lest,  from  his  resblution  raised. 

Others  aniong  the  diief  might  oflfer  now 

(Certain  to  be  refused)  what  erst  they  fear'd ;       470 

And,  so  refused,  might  in  opinion  stand 

Hb  rivals;  winning  cheap  the  high  repute. 

Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn.  But  they 

Dreaded  ilot  more  the  adventiire,  than  his  voice 

Forbidding ;  and  at  once  with  him  they  roia :      475 

Their  rising  all  at  once,  was  as  the  sound 

Of  thunder  heard  remote.    Towards  him  they  bend 

TVlth  awful  reverence  prone ;  and  as  a  god 

Extol  him  equal  to  the  Highest  in  Heaven : 

Nor  &il'd  they  to  express  how  much  they  praised. 

That  for  the  general  safety  he  despised  481 

Ver.  465, Tkis  enterprise 

None  shall  partake  with  me.]  The  abraptness  of 
Satan's  conclusion  is  very  well  expressed  by  the  speech  breaking 
offin  the  middle  of  the  verse.     Ne-wtov. 

Ver.  476.     Their  rising  aU  at  ancey  was  as  the  sound 

Of  thunder  heard  remote.]  A  less  correct  and  jn^ 
dicious  author  would  have  compared  their  lisiiig  to  loud  thunder ; 
but  Milton  compares  it  to  thunder  heard  at  a  distance,  which  is  a 
sound  not  loud  or  strong,  but  awful,  and  very  like  that  produced 
by  the  movement  of  a  great  multitude.       Lord  Monboddo. 

Ver.  478. ^ and  as  a  god 

Extol  him]    Ufisiod,  Theog.  91. 

£p^($fi£V0F  ^  kva  Atrrvj  ^toy  iS»c>  iXavKoyrat 
AiSol  /iciXcx^p*     Stilling  FLEET. 
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QPOK  II. 


His  own :  For  neiliier  do  the  Spirits  damn*d 
Lose  all  their  virtue ;  lest  bad  men  should  boast . 
Their  specious  deeds  on  earth,  which  glory  excites. 
Or  close  ambition,  vamish'd  o'er  with  zeal.  485 

Thus  they  their  doubtfiil  consultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  Chief: 
As  when  from  mountain-tops,  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,  while  the  north-wind  sleeps,  o'er-spread 

Ver.482^    Forneither  do  the  Spirits  damn'd 

Lose  all  their  vtrtne ;]  Dr.  Newton  here  observes^ 
that  as  MiNbn  has  drawn  Satan  with  some  remains  of  the  beauty, 
80  he  represents  him  likewise  with  some  of  the  other  perfections, 
of  an  Archangel ;  following  the  rule  of  Aristotle  in  his  Poeticks^ 
ch.  xv.  That  the  tnanners  should  be  as  good  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  would  possibly  admit.  For  the  same  reason  he  describes  the 
fallen  Angels  as  not  destitute  of  every  virtue ;  but  displaying  firm 
concord,  and  publick  spirit  Dr.  Pearce  supposes  the  poet  to 
have  introduced  this  remark  of  the  Devils  not  losing  all  their 
virtue^  as  a  check  to  the  boasting  of  bad  men ;  and  to  have  had 
in  view  Ephes.  ii.  8,  9.  ''  By  grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith  ; 
Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast  :*'  Not,  that  they  were 
saved  not  of  worksyOn  purpose  hst  any  man  should  boast ;  but 
St.  Paul  puts  them  in  mind  of  that,  and  made  that  remaik  to  pre- 
vent their  boasting.    See  Par.  Reg,  B.  i.  379,  &c.     Todd. 

Ver.  487.  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  Chief:}    So 

in  Homer,  IL  vii.  214. 
Tor  ie  ical  ApycToi  fiiy*  ly^Oeov  elffopd^yrtt.  Stilli  NO  FLEET. 

Ver.  489.  while  the  north-wind  sleeps,]   So  Homer 

expresses  it,  Iliad  v.  524,  oilfp  EYAH2I  fUyo^  Bopcao,  that  wind 
generally  clearing  the  sky,  and  dispersing  the  ck)uds.  Every 
body  must  be  wonderfully  delighted  with  this  simihtude.  The 
images  are  not  more  pleasing  in  nature,  than  they  are  refreshing 
to  the  reader  after  his  attention  to  the  foregoing  debate.  There 
is  a  simile  of  the  same  kmd  m  Homer,  but  applied  upon  a  very 
different  occasion,  Iliad  xvi.  297.    There  are  also  similies  of  the 
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Heaven's  cheerful  face,  the  louring  element  490 

Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landskip  snow,  or  shower ; 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 
Extend  his  evening-beam,  the  fields  revive. 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.  495 

O  shame  to  men  I  Devil  with  Devil  damn'd 

nme  nature  in  the  fortieth  Sonnet  of  Spenser,  as  Mr.  Thyer 
has  obsenred ;  in  Boethius  De  Consol.  L.  i. :  and  in  Dante's  In- 
femoy  C.  xxiv.     Newton. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  Dr.  Newton  speaking  of  the  reader  as  re- 
quiring refreshment  after  his  attention  to  the  debate,  as  it  seems 
to  imply  that  he  might  be  fatigued  with  it.  That  I  conceive  to 
be  impossible  ;  as  every  person,  capable  of  tasting  the  more  emi- 
nent beauties  of  this  poem,  must  receive  supreme  delight  from 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  poet  has  accomplished  the 
debate,  and  the  wondeHiil  variety  of  matter  and  sentiment  that 
he  has  thrown  into  it,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
reader^s  attention  being  sated  or  fatigued.     Dunster. 

Ver.  490.  Heaven's  cheerful  face,]  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  ii.  xii. 
34.    **  And  heavens  chearfull  face  enveloped.'*    Thyer. 

Crashaw,  in  his  Verses  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Herrys,  presents 
us  with  similar  scenery : 

— '■ "  a  ruddy  storm,  whoise  scoul 

"  Made  Heavens  radiant /ace  look  foul."    Todd. 

Ver.  492.     If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 

Extend  his  evening-beam,]  Perhaps  this  delightful 
passage  is  one  of  the  finest  instances  of  picturesque  poetry,  which 
can  be  produced.  There  is  a  pretty  thought  in  Shakspeare's 
Venus  and  Adonis,  where  the  rising  sun  ''  takes  his  last  leave  of 
the  weeping  mom  ;"  but  how  much  more  natural  is  the  farewell 
of  the  sun  going  down,  accompanied  also  with  the  variegated 
scenery  of  Milton.     Todd. 

Ver.  496.     0  shame  to  men  !  &c.]     This  reflection  will  ap- 
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Firm  concord  holds ;  men  otily  disagree 

Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 

Of  heavenly  grace  :  and,  God  proclaiming  peace. 

Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife,  600 

Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  -wars. 

Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy : 

As  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  acbord) 

Man  had  not  hellish  foes  enow  besides. 

That,  day  and  night,  for  his  destruction  wait.       505 

The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolved ;  and  forth 
j^  order  came  the  grand  infernal  Peers  : 
Midst  came  their  mighty  Paramount,  and  seem*d 
Alone  the  Antagonist  of  Heaven,  nor  less 
Than  Hell's  dread  Emperbur,  with  pomp  supreme, 
An4  God-like  imitated  state:  him  round  511 

A  globe  of  fiery  Seraphim  encWd 
With  bright  imblazonry,  and  horrent  arms. 
Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets'  regal  sound  the  great  result :       515 

pear  the  more  pertinent  and  natural,  when  one  considers  the 
contentious  age  in  which  Milton  lived  and  wrote.    Thter. 

See  a  reflection  of  the  same  kmd,  which  Mr.  Boyd  also  notices, 
in  Dante,  PurgaU  C.  vi.  76,  &C4    Todd. 

Ver.  512.  A  globe  of  fiery  Seraphim^  A  globe  s^ifies  here 
a  battalion  in  circle  sarrounding  him,  as  Vkgil  says,  JSn,  x.  373. 
**  qufi  globtu  ille  yirum  densissimus  urget."     Newtok. 

So,  in  Par.  Reg,  B.  iv.  581,  "  a  fiery  globe  of  angels,*'* where 
see  the  note.  *  Todd. 

Ver.  513,  horrent]    Horrent  include^ 

the  idea  both  of  terrible  and  prickly ;  set  ufj  like  the  bristles  of 
a  wild  boar.  Virgil,  JEn.  i.  **  Horrentia  Martis  arma.**  And 
JS?n.  x;  178.  "  Horrentibus  hvatis/*    Newtok. 
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*  Towards  the  four  winds  four  speedy  Chenilnm 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  Mundmg  alchemy^ 
By  herald's  voice  explained ;  the  hollow  abyss 
Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  Hell        51d 
With  deafening  shout  retum'd  them  loud. acclaim. 
Thence  more  at  ease  their  minds,  and  somewhat  rais'd 
By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  Powers 
Disband ;.  and,  wandering,  each  his  several  way 
Pursues,  as  indination  or  sad  choice  524 

Leads  him  perplez'd,  where  he  may  likeliest  find 
Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irksome  hours,  till  his  great  Chief  return. 
Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  sublime. 
Upon  the  wing,  or  in  swift  race  contend. 
As  at  the  Olympian  games  or  Pythian  fields ;       530 
Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 

Ver.  517.  —  the  sounding  alchemy,]  Alchemy 

here  meaiu  any  mixed  metalj  as  in  P.  Fletcher's  Purple  Island; 
C.  Tu.  St.  39.    '^  Such  were  his  arms,  false  gold,  true  alchymie*' 

Todd, 

Ver.  527.    till  his  &c,]     So  it  is  in  the  first  edition : 

In  the  'second,  and  some  othei^,  it  is  ^^  till  this  great  dhief  &c. 
which  is  manifestly  an  errour  of  the  press.     Newtok. 

Veir.  531.  Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds^  &c.]  These  warlike 
diversions  of  the  fallen  Angels,  during  the  absence  of  Satan, 
seem  to  be  copied  from  the  military  exercises  of  the  Myrmidons^ 
during  the  absence  of  their  chief  from  the  war,  Homer,  //.  ii. 
774 ;  only  the  images  are  raised  in'  proportion  to  the  nature  of 
the  Beings  who  are  here  described.  We  may  suppose  too,  that 
Hilton  had  an  eye  to  the  diversions  and  entertainments  of  the . 
departed  heroes  in  Virgil's  Elysium.     Newtokt.' 

'  Ibid.    '-  or  shun  the  goal  &c.]  Plainly 

taken  from  Horace,  Od.  I.  i.  4.     "  Metaque  ifervidis  evitata 
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With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigads  form. 

As  when,  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  appears 

Waged  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 

To  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  van  635 

Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  couch  thor  spears 

Till  thickest  lemons  dose ;  with  feats  of  arms 

From  dther  end  of  Heaven  the  welkin  bums. 

Others,  with  vast  Typhcean  rage  more  fell. 

Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air      540 

In  whirlwind ;  Hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

As  when  Alddes,  from  Oechalia  crown'd 

rotis."  But  with  good  judgement  he  says  rapidy  not  fervid :  be- 
cause in  these  Hell-games  both  the  wheels,  and  the  burning  marie 
they  drove  on,  were  fervid  even  before  the  race.    B;ektl£T. 

Ver.  534.  Waged  in  the  troubled  sky^]  So  Shakspeare  in 
1  Hen.  IV.  A.  i.  calls  these  appearances 

"  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  Heaven."    Newtoh. 

Ver.  536.  Prick  forth]  Prick  forwardy  on  the  spur,  Jn  full 
career ;  as  m  Fairfax's  Tasso,  B.  ix.  at.  22. 

''  Before  the  reai  forth  prickt  the  Soldan  fast.''    Todd. 

Ibid.  and  couch  their  spears]    Fix  them  in 

their  rests.  Qmch  from  amcher  (French)  to  place.  A  rest  was 
made  m  the  breast  of  the  ^Lrmour,  and  was  called  a  rest  from 
arrester  (French)  to  stay.     Richardson. 

Ver.  540.    and  ride  the  air]    Thus,  of 

the  witches  of  Shakspeare,  Macbeth,  A.  iv.  S.  i. 

**  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride  J*    Todd. 

Ver.  542.  As  when  Alddes,  &c.]  This  madness  of  Hercules 
was  a  subject  for  tragedy  among  the  ancients  ;  but  Milton  has 
comprised  the  principal  circumstances  m  this  similitude,  and 
seems  to  have  copied  Ovid,  Met.  ix.  1 36,  &c.  But,  as  Mr.  Thyer 
rightly  observes,  Milton  in  this  simile  falls  vastly  short  of  his 
usual  sublimity  and  propriety.  How  much  does  the  image  of 
Alddes  tearing  up  Thessalian  pines  sink  below  that  of  the' Angels 
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With  conquest,  felt  the  envenom'd  robe,  and  tore 
Through  pain  up  by  the  roots  Thessalian  pines. 
And  Lichas  from  the  top  of  Oeta  threw  645 

Into  the  Euboick  sea.    Others  more  mild. 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 
Their  own  heroick  deeds  and  hapless  fall 
By  doom  of  battle ;  and  complain  that  fate  550 

Free  virtue  should  enthrall  to  force  or  chance. 
Their  song  was  partial ;  but  the  harmony 
(What  could  it  less  when  Spirits  immortal  sing  ?) 
Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment  554 

rending  up  both  rocks  and  windSy  and  riding  the  air  in  whirl- 
wind I  And  how  faintly  and  insignificantly  does  the  allusion  end 
with  the  low  circumstance  of  Lichas  being  thrown  into  the  Eu- 
boick sea !    Newton. 

Ver.  548.     With  notes  angelical  &c.]    Horn.  II.  ix.  186. 
T6y  f  ^poy  fpiva  repirdfuyor  ^6pfuyyi  \iyeip. 

Stillingfleet. 

Ver.  550.  and  complain  that  fate 

Free  virtue  should  enthrall  to  force  or  charice.]  This 
is  taken  from  the  famous  distich  of  Euripides,  which  Brutus 
«sed,  when  he  slew  himself : 

^O  rXfifioy  'Apcr^,  \6yoc  &p'  Ijffff,  cyi^  Se  <rt 
*Oc  tpyor  HffKovy'  ffv  S"  hp  iBovXeveac  (ii^* 
In  some  places,  for  fil^  force,  it  is  quoted  rvyjf  fortune,  Milton  has 
well  comprehended  both, ''  enthrall  U}  force  or  chance.**  Bentlet. 

Ver.  554.  Suspended  Hell,]  The  effect  of  their  singing  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  Orpheus  in  Hell,  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  481. 
"  The  harmony  suspended  Hell ;"  but  is  it  not  much  better  with 
the  parenthesis  coming  between  ?  which  suspends,  as  it  were,  the 
event,  raises  the  reader's  attention,  and  gives  a  greater  force  to 
Ihe  sentence.     Newton. 

Ibid.  • and  took  with  ravishment  %c.]   He  seems 

VOL.  II.  •  I. 
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The  throning  audience.     In  discourse  more  sweety 

(For  eloquence  the  soul>  song  charms  the  sense,) 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fkte ; 

Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute ;        560 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  losL 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then. 

Of  happiness  and  final  misery, 

to  hare  remembered  that  charming  passage,  in  his  own  Camus, 
of  the  Lady's  singing : 

"  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 

"  Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ?" 
And  of  the  Sirens,  in  the  same  poem : 

**  Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul, 

*'  And  lap  it  in  Elysium." 
And  m  his  Hymn  (m  the  Nativity,  of  the  musick  of  the  angels, 

*^  As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took."     Todd. 

Ver.  556.  (For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  channs  the  sense,)] 
So,  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bart.  1621 ,  p.  263. 

"  The  soule-charm  image  of  sweet  eloquence." 
Thus  Mercury  is  called,  in  the  Cohler's  Prophecie,  4to.  1694. 
Sign.  A.  3. 

"  Herrald  of  heauen,  soule-charming  Meicurie.''    Todd. 

Ver.  559.    foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate  ; 

Fix' d fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute ;]  The 
turn  of  the  words  here  is  admirable,  and  very  well  expresses  the 
wanderings  and  mazes  of  their  discourse.  And  the  turn  of  the 
words  is  greatly  improved,  and  rendered  still  more  beautiful,  by 
the  addition  of  an  epithet  to  each  of  them.    Newton. 

The  studies  of  the  schoolmen  and  metaphysicians  are  here  in- 
tended, and,  in  v.  564,  the  subjects  of  disputation  among  the 
heathen  philosophen.    Oillies. 
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Passion  and  apathy^  and  glory  and  shame ; 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  fake  philosophy !  S65 

Yet,  with  a  pleasing  sorcery,  could  charm 

Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish,  and  e^dte 

Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  the  obdured  breast 

With  stubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  sieel. 

Another  part,  in  squadrons  and  gross  bands,         570 

On  bold  adventure  to  discover  wide 

That  dismal  world,  if  any  dime  perhaps 

Might  yield  them  easier  habitation,  bend 

Four  ways  their  flying  march,  along  the  banks 

Of  four  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge  575 


Ver.  668.    the  obdured  hrecist]    So  it  is  in 

Mikon's  own  editions^  and  not  obdurate,  as  b  Bentley's,  Fen- 
ton'gy  and  others.    Newtok. 

This  wordy  occurring  once  more  in  Milton's  poetry,  is  finely 
and  repeatedly  used  by  Bishop  Hall,  Milton's  contemporary,  in 
the  sense  of  to  make  obdurate ;  and  the  verb  obdure,  with  other, 
examples  of  it  also,  has  now  a  place  in  the  dictionary  of  our  lan- 
guage, whidi,  before  the  enlarged  edition  of  Johnson's  in  1818,  it 
wanted.  Formerly  obdure  was  used  as  an  adjective,  as  in  The 
Young  GaUant's  Whirligigg,  by  Fr.  Lenton,  4to.  1629,  p.  16. 

^'  N(ff  are  his  creditors  alone  obdure^ 
**  But  even  his  copesmate^  whom  he  thought  so  sure." 

Todd, 

Vcr.  569.  r-  with  triple  steeL]    An  imitation 

of  Horace,  Od.  I.  iii.  9. 

**  llli  robur,  et  as  triplex 

"  Circa  pectus  erat."    Hume. 

Ver.  675.  Of  four  infernal  rivers,"]  Milton  imitates  the 
Greek  writers,  who  enumerate  the  following  rivers  in  Hell ;  Styx, 

L  2 
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Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streams ; 

Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate  ; 

Sad  Acheron,  of  sorrow,  black,  and  deep ; 

Cocytus,  nam'd  of  lamentation  loud 

Heard  on  the  ruefiil  stream ;  fierce  Phlegethon,  680 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Far  off  from  these,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks. 

Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets,       585 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain. 

Beyond  this  flood  a  firozen  continent 

Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 

Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 

Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap;  and  rum  seems       ^^ 

Of  ancient  pile ;  or  else  deep  snow  and  ice, 

Acheron,  Cocytus,  Phlegethon,  and  Lethe.  But  the'  four  first 
here  joih  their  streams  in  one  vast  lake,  or  the  lake  of  fire  as  it  is 
called  in  Scripture;  (whence  also  the  poet's  ^^ fiery  waves^'* 
B.  i.  1 84 ;)  while  the  last  rolls  far  off  from  the  rest,  as  in  Dante, 
Inferno  C.  xiv.  136,  where  the  rivers  of  hell  are  described,  with 
Lethe  rolling  at  a  distance.  Milton  has  added,  to  his  classical 
explanations  of  the  names  and  properties  of  the  infernal  rivers, 
new  circumstances  of  horfour.  Besides  their  junction  in  one 
flaming  flood,  he  describes  9l  frozen  continent  distinct  from  the 
region  of  fire ;  and  with  great  propriety :  Because  hither  the 
damned  are  brought,  at  certain  revolutions,  "  from  beds  of 
raging  fire  to  starve  in  iccy*  v.  600. — Dante  has  called  Phle- 
gethon, from  its  fiery  waves,  "  la  riviera  del  sangne  ;*'  and 
Acheron,  as  Milton  calls  it,  **  la  trista  riviera."    Todd. 

Ver.  589.  dire  hail,]    Horace,  Od.  L  ii.  L 

''  Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dtr<e 
"  Orandinis'*  &c.     Newton. 
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A  gulf  profound,  as  that  Serbonian  bog 

Betwixt  Damiata  and  mount  Casius  old. 

Where  armies  whole  have  sunk  :  The  parching  air 

Bums  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire.  595 

Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  hal*d. 

At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  damn'd 

Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce. 

From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice  600 

Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 

Immovable,  infix'd,  and  frozen  round. 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hiirried  back  to  fire. 

Ver.  592,     that  Serbonian  bog 

Betwixt  Damiata  &c.]  Serbonis  was  a  lake  of 
200  furlongs  inlength,  and  1000  in  compass,  between  the  ancient 
mountain  Casius  and  Damiata  a  city  of  Egypt  on  one  of  the 
more  eastern  mouths  of  the  Nile.  It  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  hills  of  loose  sand,  which,  carried  into  the  water  by  high 
winds,  so  thickened  the  lake,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
part  of  the  continent ;  where  whole  armies  have  been  swallowed 
up.    Read  Herodotus,  lib.  iiii.  and  Lucan,  PharsaLVm,  539,  &c, 

Hume. 

Ver.  595.  Bums  frore,]  Frore  an  old  word  for  frosty.  The 
parching  air  bums  with  frost.    So,  in  Virgil,.  Georg,  i.  93. 

"  Borese  penetrabileyr^tcs  adurat:** 

and  in  Ecdus.  xlii.  20,  21 .  "  When  the  cold  north-wind  bloweth 
it  devoureth  the  mountainsi,  and  bumeth  the  wilderness,  and  con- 
sumeth  the  grass  asfire^    Newton. 

.     Ver.  596.  ■  harpy-footed  furies]  Compare 

JSschylus,  Sept.  ad  Theb.  776.  ica/iipt9rovc  *Epiyvvt.    Dunster. 

Ver.  603.  thence  hurried  back  to  Jire,]  This  cir- 
cumstance of  the  damned's  suffering  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  by  turns,  seems  to  be  founded  upon  Job  xxiv.  19,  not  as  it 
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They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 
Both  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment,  605 

And  wish  and. struggle^  as  they  pass^  to  reach 
The  tempting  stream^  with  one  small  dr<^  to  lose 

18  in  the  English  translation,  but  in  the  vulgar  Latin  TerBian, 
which  Milton  often  used :  '*  Ad  nimium  ctdorem  transeat  ab 
<»quis  nivhim ;  Let  him  pass  to  excessive  heat  from  waters  of 
snow  J*  And  so  Jerome  and  other  commentators  understand  it. 
The  same  punishments  after  death,  are  mentioned  by  Shakqpeare, 
Meas.for  Meas.  A.  iii.  S.  i. 

"  and  the  delighted  spirit 

*'  To  bathe  mjiery  floods,' or  to  reside 

"  In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  J*    Newtoh. 

This  circumstance  of  the  damned's  feeling  the  fierce  extremes, 
is  also  in  Dante,  Inf.  C.  iii.  86. 

*'  r  vegno,  per  menarvi  all'  altra  riva 

"  Nelle  tenebre  eteme,  in  caldo  e  'n  gielo/' 

See  also  the  Purgatorio,  C.  iii.  31.  So,  in  Songes  and  Sonnets, 
by  Lord  Surrey^  and  others,  1587,  fol.  83. 

^*  The  soules  that  lacked  grace, 
'^  Which  lie  in  bitter  paine, 
*'  Are  not  m  such  a  place 
'<  As  foolish  folke  do  fayne : 
"  Tormented  all  with  flre, 
*'  And  boyle  in  lead  agam  — 
"  Then  cast  in  frozen  pits 
'^  7((i/r6<e  there  certain  horns.'' 

And,  in  Heywood's  JTierarcAte  €f  Angels,  1636,  p.  345 

"  And  suffer,,  as  they  sinn'd,.  in  wrath,  inpaines 
"  Of  frosts,  offiresy  of  furies,  whips,,  and  chains." 

In  the  preceding  quotation  from  Surrey's  "  Songes  and  Son- 
nets," there  is  evidently  a  sneer  at  the  monks ;  from  whose 
legendary  hell,  according  to  Mr*  Warton,  Ae  punishmmt  l^ 
cold  derives  its  origin.     Todd. 
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In  sweet  forgetfiilness  all  pain  and  woe^ 

All  in  one  moment^  ai^d  so  near  the  brink ; 

But  Fate  withstands^  and  to  oppose  the  attempt    610 

Medusa  witii  Gorgonian  terrour  g^uards 

The  ford^  and  of  itself  the  water  flies 

All  taste  of  living  wight,  as  once  it  fled 

The  lip  of  Tantalus*     Thus  roving  on 

In  confus'd  march  forlorn,  the  adventurous  bands    615 

With  shuddering  horrour  pale,  and  eyes  aghast, 

View'd  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 

No  rest :  Through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 

They  pass'd,  and  many  a  region  dolorous. 

O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp,  620 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  death, 

Ver.  615.  In  confusM  inarch  fortomy]  Perhaps  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  c6nfu8*d;  as  in  Waller,  At  Pens- 
hurst  : 

^*  Into  fau*  figures,  fix)m  a  c6nfus*d  heap."    Todd. 

Ver.  617.    and  found 

No  rest :]  See  Matt.  xiL  43,  and  Luke  xi.  24. 
<*  He  waUceth  throu^  dry  places,  (i.  e.  desert  places,  ii  avv^p^y 
rowtVf)  seeking  rest,  and  findeth  none."     Dunster. 

Ver.  621.  Rocks,  caveSy  &c.]  How  exactly  is  the  tedious- 
ness  and  difficulty  of  their  journey  painted  in  this  passage  ;  and 
particularly  in  this  rough  verse,  which  necessarily  takes  up  so 
much  time  and  labour  in  pronouncing !     Greenwood. 

There  is  a  similar  line  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Idth  edit  p.  527. 
'*  Rocks f  woods,  hills,  caves,  dales,  meads,  brooks,  answer  me  :" 
But  Milton's,  as  a  great  critick  observes,  are  the 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades^^  death  :  . 
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A  universe  of  death;  which  God  by  curse 

Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good. 

Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds. 

Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things,       625 

Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  ppnc^Vd, 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire. 

**  And  the  idea,  caused  by  a  word,  which  nothing  but  a  word 
could  annex  to  the  others,  raises  a  very  great  degree  of  the  su- 
blime ;  which  is  raised  yet  higher  by  what  follows,  a  uxiverse 
OF  DEATH."     Buike,  On  the  Sublime  and  BeauHfuL    Todd. 

Ver.  622.  A  universe  of  death ;  which  Sec,]  See  Ecclus, 
xl.  9, 10.  *^  Death  and  bloodshed,  strife  and  sword,  Ac.  these 
things  are  created  for  the  wicked."    Todd. 

Ver.  625.  ■  aU  prodigious  things,]     In  the  true 

sense  of  prodigiousy  as  in  Heywood's  ThyesteSy  1560,  in  a  passage 
on  the  same  subject : 

''  Where  Oorgons  gremme,  where  Harpies  are,  and  lothsome 

limbo  lakes, 
"  Where  most  prodigious  vgly  things  the  hollow  hell  doth 

hyde,"  &c.     T.  Warton. 

Ver.  628.  Gorgons^  and  Hydras^  and  Chimeras  dire.]  Milton 
fixes  all  these  monsters  in  hell,  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  JEn,  vi. 
287,  &c.  And  Tasso  copies  Virgil's  description,  Qier.  Lib.  C. 
iv.  St.  5. 

''  Qui  mille  immonde  Arpie  vedresti,  e  mille 

'<  Centauriy  e  SJingiy  e  pallide  Oorgoniy'*  &c.    Newtok. 

Milton  had  another  passage  of  Tasso  in  view,  Gier.  Lib.  C.  xiii. 
St  18. 

"  Se  non,  che  1  timor  forse  k  i  oeaeejinge 
''  Maggior  prodigi  di  Chimera  o  Sfinge." 

And  perhaps  he  had  Burton^s  Anat.  of  Melancholy  also  now 
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Mean  wlole^  the  Adversary  of  God  and  man^ 
Satan,  with  thoughts  inflam'd  of  highest  design,  630 
Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  towards  the  gates  of  Hell 
Explores  his  solitary  flight :  sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left; 
!Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high.  635 

As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 

in  hk  remembrance,  P.  I.  sect.  3.  **  So  monstrous  a  chimera^ 
'  so  prodigious  and  strange,  sttch  as  painters  and  poets  durst  not 
attempt"  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  631.  Puts  on  swift  wings,]  So  Mercury  puts  on  his 
wings  in  Homer,  lUad  xxiv.  340. 

AhrU*  eweiff  inro  nwralv  iH^eaTO  iraXa  iri^iXa*     ToDD. 

Ver.  634.  Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,]  Virgil,  JBn. 
V.  217.  '^  Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neque  commovet  alas." 
AQuding  (as  Dr.  Greenwood  observes)  to  the  swallow,  who  skims 
just  over  the  surface  of  the  water  without  seeming  to  move  her 
wings.     Newtoh. 

As  Spenser  observes,  Faer,  Q^.  ii.  vi.  5.  '^  More  swift  than 
swallow  sheers  the  liquid  sky/'    Todd. 

.  Ver.  636.  As  when  far  off  at  sea  &c.]  Satan,  towering  high, 
is  here  compared  to  a  fleet  of  Indiamen  discovered  at  a  distance, 
as  it  were  hanging  in  the  cUmdSy  as  a  fleet  at  a  distance  seemato 
do.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  comparison ;  but  (as  Dr.  Pearce 
observes)  Milton  in  his  similitudes  (as  is  the  practice  of  Homer 
and  Vbgil  too)  after  he  has  shown  the  common  resemblance, 
often  takes  the  liberty  of  wandering  into  some  unresembling  cir- 
cumstances; which  have  no  other  relation  to  the  comparison, 
than  that  it  gave  him  the  hint,  and  as  it  were  set  fire  to  the 
train  of  his  imagination.  But  Dr.  Bentley  asks,  why  k  fleet 
when  a  first  rate  man  of  war  would  do  ?  And  Dr.  Pearce  answers. 
Because  a  fleet  gives  a  nobler  image  than  a  single  ship.    Besides, 
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Hangs  in  tbe  clouds^  by  equinoctial  winds 

Close  sailing  from  Bwgala,  or  the  ides 

Of  Temate  and  Tidon^  whence  mercliants  bring 

Their  spicy  drugs ;  they,  on  the  trading  flood,       640 

Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 

Ply  stemming  nighfly  toward  the  pole :  So  seem*d 

Milton  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  himself  (says  Dr. 
Greenwood)  and  have  sunk  greatly  in  his  comparison,  if  he  had 
likened  the  appearance  of  Satan  to  a  single  ship,  though  of  the 
first  rate;  liecause  he  had  said  before,  B.  i.  195,  that,  extended 
long  and  large,  he  lay  floating  tnany  a  rood;  and  again  ver.  292, 
that  the  jtallest  pine,  for  the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral,  was  no 
bigger  than  a  wand  in  proportion  to  his  spear.  This  fleet  is  a 
fleet  of  Indiamen,  because,  coming  from  so  long  a  voyage,  it  is 
the  fitter  to  be  compared  to  Satan  in  this  expedition ;  and  these 
exotick  names  (as  Dr.  Bentley  calls  them)  give  a  less  vulgar  cast 
to  the  similitude  than  places  in  our  own  channel,  and  in  our  own 
seas,  would  have  done.  This  fleet  is  described,  by  equinoctial 
winds,  the  trade  winds  blowing  about  the  equinoctial,  close  saU" 
mg,  9JbA.  therefore  more  proper  to  be  compared  to  a  single  person, 
from  Bengala,  a  kingdom  and  city,  in  the  East  Indies  subject  to 
the  great  Mogul,  or  the  isles  of  Temate  and  Tidore,  two  of  the 
Molucca  islands  in  the  East  Indian  sea,  whence  merchants  bring 
their  spicy  drugs,  the  most  femous  spices  being  brought  from 
thence  by  the  Dutch  into  Europe :  they  on  the  trading  flood;  as 
the  winds  are  called  trade  winds,  so  he  calls  *the  flood  trading, 
through  the  wide  Ethiopian  sea  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ply 
stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole,  that  is,  by  night  they  sail  north- 
ward, and  yet  (as  Dr.  Pearce  says)  by  day  their  fleet  may  be  ife- 
scried  hanging  in  the  clouds.  So  seem' d  far  off  the  flying  Fiend : 
Dr.  Bentley  asks,  whom  Satan  appeared  to  far  off,  in  this  his 
solitary  flight  ?  But  what  a  cold  phlegmatick  piece  of  criticism 
is  this!  It  may  be  answered,  that  he  was  seen  by  the  Muse,  and 
would  have  seemed  so  to  any  one  who  had  seen  him.  Poets  often 
speak  in  this  manner,  and  make  themselves  and  their  feaden 
present  to  the  most  remote  and  retired  scenes  of  action. 

-    NEWtOV. 
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Far  off  the  flying  Fiend.    At  last  appear 

Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roo^      644 

And  thrice  three-fold  the  gates ;  three  folds  were  brass. 

Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock, 

ImpenetraUe,  impaled  with  iGurding  fire. 

Yet  unconsom'd.    Before  the  gates  th^e  sat 

Ver.644.  HeUboundSy]  Suggested  perhaps  by  Henod,  7!%eo^. 
726. 

•Teapoy 


T6v  TTtpl  xaXxeoy  ipKos  cX^Xarac.     Stillikgyleet. 

Ver.646.  ^ adammtiae  rock]  See  S^^vestei^t 

Du  Bart.  1621,  p.  83. 

*'  In  Destinie's  liaid  diamantine  rock.** 

Or  rather  Bamfidd's  Affectionate  Skepheardy  4to.  1594,  sign. 
C.  ii. 

"  Pynfaus,  more  hard  than  adamaa/Uiine  roekeg.**   Todd. 

Ver.  647.   mpoTd  toith  circling  Jire^    Peihaps 

Milton  might  take  the  hint  of  this  circumstance  from  his  favourite 
romances,  where  we  frequently  meet  with  the  gates  of  enchanted 
castles  thus  impoTd  with  circling  fire.    Thteb. 

Ver.  B48.    Before  the  gates  there  sat  &c.]    Here 

begins  the  famous  aUegory  of  Milton,  which  is  a  sort  of  pifraphrase 
on  St.  James  i.  15.  **  Then,  when  Lust  hath  conceived,  it 
bringeth  forth  Sin,  and  Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth 
Death.'*  The  first  part  of  the'  allegory  says  only,  that  Satan*s 
intended  voyage  was  dangerous  to  his  being,  and  that  he  resolved 
however  to  venture.    Richardson. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  was  of  opinion,  that  Milton  might 
possibly  have  taken  the  hint  of  this  allegoiy  from  a  passage  in 
Shakspeare's  Richard  the  third: 

^'  Sinf  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  on  him  ; 
'*  And  all  their  ministers  attend  upon  him." 
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On  either  side  a  formidable  shape ; 

The  one  seem*d  woman  to  the  waist^  and  £Eur ;      650 

Mr.  Holt  White  obsenres,  that  Milton  might  as  probably, 
catch  the  hint  from  the  following  passage  in  Latimer's  Sermons^ 
1584,  fol.  79.  ^  *^  Here  came  in  death  and  hell,  sinne  was  their 
mother.  Therefore  they  must  have  such  an  image  as  their  mother 
sinne  would  geue  them."  Steevens's  Shakspeare,  1793,  vol.  x. 
p.  504,  Spenser,  I  may  add,  presents  the  combination  of  Sin, 
Hell,  and  Death,  Faer.  Qu.  i.  x.  41. 

**  them  most  needeth  comforts  in  the  end, 

**  When  Sin,  and  Hell,  and  Death,  doe  most  dismay 
**  The  feeble  soule  departing  hence  away.'' 

It  is  probable  that  Milton  commenced  this  famous  allegory,  with 
an  allusion  to  Virgil,  ^n.  vi.  574. 

"  Cemis,  custodia  qualis 

**  Vestibulo  sedeat  ?  facies  quae  limina  servet  ? 
'*  Quinquaginta  atris  immanis  hiatibus  Hydra 
"  Seevior  mtus  habet  sedem."     Todd. 

Ver.  650.  The  one  seenCd  woman  to  the  waist,  &c.]  Dr. 
Newton  thinks  that  Milton  might  here  have  in  mind  Spenser's 
description  of  Errour  in  the  mixed  shape  of  a  woman  and  a  ser- 
pent, Faer.  Qu.  i.  i.  14;  and  also  of  Echidna,  vi.  vi.  10,  who,  like 
Hesiod's  Echidna,  is  described  half-woman  and  half-serpent. 
And  Mr.  Warton  supposes,  that  this  formidable  shape  of  Sin 
derived  its  conformation  from  Dante's  description  of  the  monster 
Geryon ;  a  monster,  having  the  face  of  a  man  with  a  mild  and 
ben^  aspect,  but  his  human  form  ending  m  a  serpent  with  a 
voluminous  tail  of  immense  length,  terminated  by  a  sting,  which 
he  brandishes  like  a  scorpion.  Inferno  C.  xvii.  The  subject  of 
Dante  is  also  a  fabulous  hell.  See  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  iii. 
p.  244.  But,  perhaps,  Milton  rather  had  in  view  P.  Fletcher's 
description  of  Hamartia,  or  Sin  personified,  creeping  from  the 
Dragon's  maw,  Purp.  Island,  1633,  c.  xii.  st.  27. 

^'  The  first,  that  crept  from  his  detested  maw, 
"  Was  Hopnartia,  foul,  deformed  wight ; 
"  More  foul,  deform'd,  the  sunne  yet  never  saw  ; 
**  Therefore  she  hates  the  all-betraying  light ; 
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But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 

Voluminous  and  vast ;  a  serpent  arm'd 

With  mortal  sting :  About  her  middle  round 

A  cry  of  Hell--hounds  never  ceasing  bark'd  654 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 

A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep, 

"  A  woman  seenCd  she  in  her  upper  part; 
**  To  which  she  could  such  lying  glosse  impart, 
*'  That  thousands  she  had  skine  with  her  deceiving  art. 

28. 
"  The  rest,  though  hid,  in  serpent's  form  aray*d, 
**  With  iron  scaleSy  like  to  a  plaited  mail: 
"  Over  her  back,  her  knotty  tail  displaid, 
'*  Along  the  empty  aire  did  lofty  saile : 

'^  The  end  was  pointed  with  a  double  sting  ^ 
"  Which  with  such  dreaded  might  she  wont  to  fling, 
"  That  nought  could  help  the  wound,  but  bloud  of  heavenly 
King." 
Milton,  however,  has  here  drawn,  as  usual,  his  emphatical  ex- 
pressions from  Scripture ;  for,  Sin*s  mortal  sting  is  from  I.  Cor^ 
IV.  56,  as,  afterwards.  Death's  kingly  crown  is  from  Rev.  vi.  2. 
See  the  note  on  ver.  656.     Todd. 

Ver.  654.  A  cry  q/*//eZZ-hound8]  I  may  be  ignorant  of  the 
hunter's  language ;  but  I  should  believe  he  gave  it,  '*  A  crue  of 
Hell-hounds."    Bentley. 

A  cry  of  hounda  is  certainly  the  language  of  English  poetry. 
Thus,  in  the  Mids.  Nighfs  Dream,  of  the  dogs  of  Theseus, 

"  A  cry  more  tunable 

"  Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn." 

See  also  Sylvester's  Du  Bart.  1621,  p.  461. 

*^  A  cry  of  hounds  have  here  a  deer  in  chace."    Todd. 

Ver.  666. yety  when  they  list,  would  creep. 

If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  &c.]  I  have  obaervad 
that  this  painting  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  brood  of  Enour  de- 
scribed by  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  i.  15. 
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If  aught  disturbed  their  noise^  into  her  womb^ 
And  kennd  there;  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howl'd. 
Within  unseen.    Far  less  abhorred  than  these 
Vex'd  Scylky  bathing  in  tiie  sea  that  parts  660 

Calabria  fhnn  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore : 
Nor  ugfier  follow  the  night-hag^  when,  call'd 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Lur^d  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 

**  Soon  as  that  uncouth  light  upon  them  shone, 
**  Into  her  mouth  they  crept,  and  .all  were  gone." 

The  brood  of  Sin  are  also  represented,  in  an  old  publication  con- 
sisting of  nine  quarto  plates  (without  date)  to  each  of  which  six 
verses  are  subjoined,  as  numerous  little  serpents  creepmg  from 
the  parent's  belly ;  and  the  work  is  entitled,  The  Ages  ofSiUy  or 
Shines  Birth  and  Growth.  Perhaps  part  of  Milton's  description 
might  be  suggested  by  Shakspeare,  K.  Rich.  III.  A.  iv.  S.  iv. 

**  From  forth  the  ketmel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 

*'  A  hell  houndy  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death."     Todd. 

Ver.  660.  Vex'd  ScyUa^  &c.]  This  story  of  Scylla  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphosis.  The 
Cerberean  mouths  in  Milton,  is  plainly  after  the  Cerbereos  rictus 
in  Ovid.    Newton. 

Ver.  663.  riding  through  the  air]      As  the 

witches  in  Macbeth  are  represented.  See  the  note  on  ver.  540  of 
the  present  book.    Todd. 

Ver.  664.  Lur^d  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,]  Here  is  a 
mixture  of  classical  and  demonolc^cal  learning.  Compare 
.£schylus,  Sumenid.  246,  ed.  Schiitz. 

^Offfji^  (if}or€lioy  aifxAr^y  /u  irpoiryekf. 
And  see  Wierus  De  Lamiis,  4to.  1582,  coll.  240,  241,  where  the 
operations  of  hags  in  destroying  infants,  and  applying  the  mangled 
bnbs  to  purposes  of  incantation;  as  well  as  their  custom  of 
drinking  the  blood  of  slaughtered  babes;  are  minutely  detailed. 

TOPD. 
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With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  labouring  moon  665 

Edipses  at  their  charms.    The  other  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  caU'd  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 

Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  slmdow  seem'd, 

Ver.  666,  the  labouring  moon}    The  Ancients 

belieyed  the  moon  greatly  affected  by  magical  practices,  and  the 
Latin  poets  call  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  labores  liina.  Thetkee 
foregoing  lines,  and  the  former  part  of  this,  contam  a  short  ac- 
count of  what  was  once  believed^  and  in  Milton's  time  not  so 
ridiculous  as  now.    Richardson. 

Ver.  666.  The  other  shape,  &c.]  This  poetical  description 
of  Death,  Milton  has  pretty  evidently  bonoiwed  from  Spenser, 
Faery  Queen,  vii.  vii.  46. 

'*  But  after  all  came  Life,  and  lastly  Death; 
**  Death  with  most  grim  and  grisly  visage  seen. 
^*  Yet  is  he  nought  but  partmg  of  the  breath, 
**  Ne  aught  to  see,  but  like  a  shade  to  ween, 
'<  Unbodied,  unsoul'd,  unheard,  unseen.*'    Thyer. 

In  Milton's  painting,  however,  the  imitation  is  adorned  with 
new  graces ;  with  those  masterly  touches  of  horrible  magnificence 
which  perhaps  only  the  hand  of  Milton  could  delineate.  Dr. 
J.  Warton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  person  of  Death  is  clearly  and 
obviously  taken  from  the  GANATOH  of  Euripides,  in  his  tragedy 
of  Alcestis,  But  perhaps,  the  circumstance  of  Death's  being  a 
person  in  the  Adasno  of  Andreini,  might  now  forcibly  occur  to 
Milton's  memory.  Death  is  also  a  person  in  thie  old  morality  of 
Every  Man,  published  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
and  in  the  tragedy  of  SoUman  and  Perseda,  published  in  1599» 
See  also  the  note,  Eleg.  I  92.    Todd. 

Ver.  669.  Or  substance  might  be  caWd  that  shadow  seem*d,^ 
So  SackviUe  describes  Famme,  Induct.  Mir.  for  Mag.  1610,  ip. 
265. 

**  Her  stamen  corps,  that  rather  seem'd  a  shade 
^' Than  any  fu6«tonce  of  a  creature  made."    Tood. 
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For  each  seemed  either;  black  it  stood  as  Night,  670 

Fierce  as  ten  Furies^  terrible  as  Hell, 

And  sbook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 

The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast  675 

With  horrid  strides ;  Hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

Ver.  670.  black  it  stood  as  Night,  ^c]     Like  the 

ghost  described  in  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  605. 

— —  'O  ^  cpe/Avjf  yvicrl  louciits 
Tvfiyoy  t6^v  ix^av^  koX  Iti  revpy^ir  oierrovy 
^eivov  TatrraiyiaVf  IluI  lia\£6yri  eoucit^,     Newtok. 

Andy  as  Fairfax  translates  Tasso's  description  of  the  infernal 
spirit,  B.  xvi.  St  68. 

**  A  shadow,  blacker  than  the  mirkest  night 
"  Enuiron'd  all  the  place/'  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  675.  The  monster  moving  onward  &c.]  Milton's  de- 
scription of  Death  is  much  superiour  to  Spenser's  Orgoglio,  to 
which  it  bears  some  resemblance,  Faer.  Qu.  i.  vii.  8. 

**  His  monstrous  enemy 

**  With  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight, 

**  An  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  hie, 

**  That  with  his  talness  seem'd  to  threat  the  skie ; 

"  The  ground  eke  groned  under  him  for  dread!^  Bowle. 

We  may  here  notice  the  furious  advance  of  the  monstrous 
giantess  Erifila  to  the  combat  with  Ruggiero,  and  the  preceding 
mutual  defiance  of  the  two  adversaries,  Ariost  OrL  Fur.  C.  vii. 

5,6. 

"  Ella  a  Ruggier,  che  tomi  a  dretro  grida ; 

**  Quel  piglia  un'  asta,  e  la  minaccia  e  sfida. 

^^  Non  men  la  Gigantessa  ardita  e  presta 

**  Sprona  il  gran  Lupo,  e  ne  I'aicion  si  serra ; 

**  E  pon  la  lancia  a  mezzo  il  corso  in  resta, 

"  Efa  tremar  nel  suo  venir  la  terra*'     Dunster. 

Homer's  description  of  Ajax,  to  which  Mr.  Stillingfleet  refers, 
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The  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  be  ftdmir^d. 
Admired,  not  fear'd ;  God  and  his  Son  except. 
Created  thing  nought  valued  he,  nor  shunn*d ; 
And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began.  660 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape ! 
That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 

might  also  be  in  Milton's  mind.  See  /Z.  vii.  21 1,  &c.  And  the 
note  on  ver.  846,  of  this  Book,    Todd. 

Ver.  678.  God  and  his  San  except, 

Created  thing  nought  valued  he,  nor  shunned ;]  This 
lippears  at  first  sight  to  reckon  God  and  his  Son  among  created 
things ;  tnit  except  is  here  used  with  the  same  liberty  as  but  v. 
333,  and  v.  336 :  And  Milton  has  a  like  passage  in  his  Prose^ 
WorkSy  1698,  vol.  i.  p.  277.  ^'  No  place  in  Heaven  or  Earth, 
except  Hell,  where  Charity  may  not  enter.''    Richahdsok. 

Except  is  rather  a  verb  of  the  imperative  mood ;  as  if  the  poet 
had  said,  "  Include  not  God  and  his  Son  among  the  objects 
whom  he  did  not  fear :  Them  he  did  fear ;  but  created  thing  he 
valued  not."  So  except  is  used  in  Shakspeare,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
has  observed,  Rich.  HI.  A.  v.  S.  iii. 

*^  Richard  except,  those,  whom  we  fight  against, 
^'  Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  they  follow." 

Still,  however,  as  Mr.  Dunster  notices,  the  reading  and  pointing 
of  this  passage  recommended  by  Peck,  as  suggested  to  him  by  a 
very  learned  person,  certainly  deserves  to  be  exhibited : 

^*  The  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd ; 
**  Admir'd ;  nought  fear'd,  God  and  his  Son  except ; 
''  Created  thing  not  valued  he,  nor  shunn'd."    Todd. 

Ver.  681.  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  &c.]  Homer,  //.  xxi. 
i50. 

Tiff,  ir6i€V  rfc  Av^pwv,  o  /nev  trXtic  iiyrloQ  cX^cev; 

Stillikgfleet. 

Ver.  683.     Thy  miscreated  front]     We  have  been  told,  that 

VOL.  II.  M 
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To  yonder  gates?  tkroiigh  them  I  mean  to  pass^ 
That  be  assur'd  without  leave  asVd  of  thee  :         685 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly ;  and  learn  by  proof. 
Hell-bom !  not  to  contend  with  Spirits  of  Heaven. 

To  whom  the  Goblin  ftiU  of  wrath  replied. 
Art  thou  that  Traitor-Angel,  art  thou  He, 
Who  first  broke  peace  in  Heaven,  and  faith,  till  theA 
Unbroken ;  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms  691 

Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  sons 
Conjiir'd  against  the  Highest ;  for  which  both  thou 
And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemned 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe^and  pain  ?  695 

And  reckon'st  thou  thyself  with  Spirits  of  Heaven, 

Milton  first  coined  the  word  miscreated;  bat  Spenser  used  it  be* 
fore  him,  Faer,  Qu.  L  ii.  3. 
,  **  Eflsoons  he  took  that  miscreated  fair." 

And  again,  ii.  vii.  42.     Bentlet. 

Ver.  684.  through  them  I  mean  to  pa^s^  &c.] 

Spenser,  Faer.  Q^.  iii.  iv.  15. 

'  "  I  mean  hot  thee  intreat 

**  To  pass,  but,  maugre  thee,  will  pass,  or  die."    Jortik. 

Ver.  687.  Hell-bom !]  Adopted  perhaps  from  Spenser,  Faer. 
Qtf.  vi.  xii.  32.  '<  The  hell-bom  Hydra."  But  the  phrase  oc- 
curs also  m  Marston's  Satires,  subjoined  to  his  Pigmalions  Image, 
12mo,  1698,  p.  79. 

"  Damn'd  hel-bome  pride."     Todd. 
Ver.  689.    Art  thou  that  Traitor-Angel,  &c.]     Much  in  the 
manner  of  the  spirited  speech  m  Spenser,  F.  Q.  vi.  vi.  25. 
"  Art  thou  He,  Traytor,"  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  693.  Conjur'd]  Banded,  and  leagued  together;  of  the 
Latin  conjurare,  to  bind  one  another  by  oath  to  be  true  and 
faithful  m  a  design  undertaken  :  Virg.  Oeorg.  i.  280. 

^<  Et  conjuratos  ccdum  rescindere  fratres^     Humb. 
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HeII-doom*d  t  and  breath^st  defiance  here  and  socmti^ 
Where  I  reign  king^  and,  to  enrage  thee  more. 
Thy  king  and  lord  ?  Back  to  thy  punishment^ 
False  fugitive !  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings,         70a 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 
Strange  horrour  seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt  before. 

So  spake  the  grisly  Terrour,  and  in  shape. 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  ten-fold      705 
More  dreadful  and  deform.     On  the  other  side, 
Incens'd  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  bum'd, 

Ver.  697.  Hell-dtmfCd  /]  Satan  had  called  Death  hell-bom  ; 
Death  returns  it  by  calling  Satan  hell-doonCd.     Newton. 

Ver.  700.  F^lae  fugitive  !]  He.  is  here  called  falscy  because 
he  had  called  himself  a  Spirit  of  Heaven,  Compare  v.  687  with 
V.  696.     Pearce. 

.  Ver.  708.  and  Uke  a  comet  bum%  &c.]  The  an- 
cient poets  frequently  compare  a  hero  in  his  shining  armour  to  a 
comet ;  as  Virg.  JEn.  x.  272. 

**  Non  secus  ac  liquid^  si  quando  nocte  comets 

"  Sanguinei  lugubre  rubent" 

But  this  comet  is  so  large  as  to^re  the  length  of  the  constellation 
Ophiuchus  or  AnguitenenSy  or  Serpentarius  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  a  length  of  about  40  degrees,  in  the  arctick  sky,  or  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  from  his  horrid  hair  shakes  pestilence 
and  war.  Poetry  delights  in  omens,  prodigies,  and  such  wonderful 
events,  as  were  supposed  to  follow  upon  the  appearance  of  comets, 
eclipses,  and  the  like.     We  have  another  instance  of  this  nature 
in  B.  i.  598  ;  and  Tasso  in  the  same  manner  compares  Ai^antes 
to  a  comet,  and  mentions  the  like  fatal  effects,  c.  vii.  st.  52. 
**  Qual  con  le  chiome  sanguinose  horrende 
''  Splender  cometa  suol  per  Taria  adusta, 
"  Che  i  regni  muta,  e  i  feri  morbi  adduce, 
^  A  i  purpurei  tiranni  infausta  luce."     Newtok. 
m2 
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That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 

In  the  arctick  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair  710 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 

Levell'd  his  deadly  aim ;  their  fetal  hands 

No  second  stroke  intend ;  and  such  a  frown 

Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds. 

With  Heaven  s  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 

See  also  Spenser,  Fajer.  Qti.  iii.  i.  16.     And  Sylvester^s  Bn 

Bor^  Week  I.Day  2. 

^^  That  hoxry  corned,- that  long-streaming  star, 

^'  Which  threatens  earth  with  famine,  plague,  and  war  J' 

And  the  drama  of  Fuvmaz  Troes,  16d3«  A.  ii.  S.  iii* 

**  Whilst  staring  comets  shook  their  flaming  hair."    Todd. 

Ver.  714.  cls  when  two  black  cloudsy  &c.]     It  is- 

highly  probable,  that  Milton  took  the  hint  of  this  noble  simile 
from  one  of  the  same  sort  in  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamorato, 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  he  has  excelled  the  Italian  much, 
both  in  the  variety  of  its  circumstances,  and  the  propriety  of  its  ap- 
plication. Boiardo  is  describing  an  encounter  betwixt  Orlando 
his  hero,  and  the  Tartar  king  Agricane,  and  begins  it  thus,  B.  L 
C.  16. 

"  Se  vediste  insieme  mai  scontrar  due  tuoni 

**  Da  Levante  a  Ponente  al  ciel  diverse, 

"  Cosi  proprio  s'urtar  quei  due  baroni."    Thteh. 
There  is  another  fine  description,  in  the  same  book,  of  two 
combatants,  thus  illustrated,  C.  ii.  st.  4. 

**  Chi  vide  mai  nel  bosco  due  leoni 

'^  Turbati  insieme,  ed  a  battaglia  presi ; 

"  O  ver  sentir  neW  aria  due  gran  tuoniy 

**  Che  vengan  con  tempeste  infoco  accesi ; 

**  Nulla  sarebbe  al  par  di  quei  baroni, 

"  Tanto  crudel  si  sono  quivi  offesi, 

"  E  par  che  il  ciel  paventi,"  &c.     Todd. 

Ver.  715. Heaven's  artillery]  As  in  Shakspeare,  Tanu  of 

the  Shrewj  A.  i.  S.  ii. 
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Over  tiie  Caspian/then  stand  front  to  front,         716 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air : 
So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  HeU 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown ;  so  matched  they  stood ; 
For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like  7JM 

To  meet  so  great  a  Foe  :  And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achiev'd,  whereof  all  Hell  had  rung. 
Had  not  the  snaky  Sorceress  that  sat 
JFast  by  Hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key,  725 

**  Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  m  the  fieM, 
**  And  heaven* 8  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  V* 

So  Crashaw,  Sacred  Poems^  1652,  p.  105.  "  Heaven's  great 
artillery.''  And  Habington,  Cktstara^  1635,  p.  53.  "  The  loude 
artillery  ofheavenJ^    Todd. 

Ver.  716.  Over  the  C<ispian^  With  great  judgement  did 
the  poet  take  this  simile  from  the  Caspian ;  for  that  sea  is  re- 
markably tempestuous.  See  *^  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes/*  Part  iii. 
p.  241.    And  Horace,  Od.  11.  ix.  2.     Bowle. 

Ver.  722.    so  great  a  Foe ;]   Jesus  Christ,  who,  as  it 

follows  v.  734,  will  one  day  destroy  both  Death,  and  ''  Atm  that 
.has  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  Devily'  Heb.  ii.  14. 

Newton. 

Ibid.    '  And  now  great  deeds 

Had  been  achievdj  whereof  all  Hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  snaky  Sorceress  &c.]  It  is  the  same  .turn  in 
Homer,  Iliad  vii.  273. 

Kal  yv  K€  di^  iuj^ietrtr*  airrotrxi^oy  oifr&ioyro, 


'HX^ov- 


Mi|iccr<,  xai^c  ^^u»,  iroKB^il^trt,  k,  r.  X.   Stillikg  FLEET. 

Ver.  724.  the  snaky  S&rceress']     Euripides  calls  the 

Euries  APAK0NTOAE12  ic<5pai,  Orest.  256.    Dunster. 
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Bisen,  and  with  bideous  outcry  rush*d  between.- 
O  Father  I  what  intends  thy  hand,  she  cried. 
Against  thy  only  Son  ?  What  fury,  O  Son ! 
Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  Father's  head  ?  and  know^st  for  whom ; 
For  him  who  sits  above  and  laughs  the  while        731 
At  thee  ordain'd  his  drudge,  to  execute 
MHiate'er  his  wrath,  which  he  calls  justice,  Uds ; 
His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both. 

She  spake,  and  at  her  words  the  hellish  Pest    735 
Forbore ;  then  these  to  her  Satan  returned. 

So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand. 
Prevented,  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends ;  till  first  I  know  of  thee,  740 

WTiat  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-form'd ;  and  why, 

Ver.  729.  -^ to  bend  that  mortai  ddnt 

Against  thy  Father's  head?]  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu. 
iii.  i.  5.  '^  And  bent  his  dreadful  speare  against  the  other's 
head.''    Todd. 

Ver.  730.    and  know'st  for  whom ;]    Tickell 

reads  these  words  with  a  note  of  interrogation;  but  Milton'is 
own  editions  read  them  with  a  semi-colon ;  the  passage  being 
perhaps  elliptical,  and  meaning^  as  Dr.  Newtou  observes,  ^'  at 
the  same  time  that  thou  knowest  for  whom."    Todd. 

Ver.  735.    the  hellish  Pest]   Ariosto  uses 

pest  as  equivalent  to  Megrera,  or  a  hellish  fury,  OrL  Fur.  C.  v.  2* 

"  Che  abbominevol  pestej  che  Megera 
**  E  venuta  a  turbar  gh  umani  petti?" 

And  he  terms  the  monstrous  giantess  Erifila  the  cursed  pesty  **  la 
maledetta  peste,"  C.  vii.  4.    Dunsteb. 

Ver.  736. then  these  to  her  &c.]     With  the  same 

conciseness  as  Virgil,  JSn.  viii.  469. ''  Rex  prior  base."    Todb* 
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In  thb  mfernal  vale  first  inet,  thou  cafi^st 
Me  Father,  and  that  phantasm  call'st  my  Son : 
I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  l&ee.  745 

To  whom  thus  the  Portress  Of  HeU-gate  replied. . 
Hast  thou  forgot  me  then,  and  do  I  seem 
Now  in  thine  eye  so  foul  t  once  deemed  so  fair 
In  Heaven,  when  at  the  assembly,  and  in  sight 
Of  all  the  Seraphim  with  thee  combined  750 

In  bold  conspiracy  against  Heaven's  King, 
All  on  a  sudden  miserable  pain 
Surprised  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzy  swum 
In  darkness,  while  thy  head  flames  tliick  and  fast 
Threw  forth ;  till,  on  the  left  side  opening  wide,  755 
Likest  to  thee  in  shape  and  countenance  bright. 
Then  shining  heavenly  fair,  a  goddess  arm'd. 
Out  of  thy  head  I  sprung :  Amazement  seiz'd 

Ver.  746.  To  wham  thus  the  foitreaA  of  Hell-gate]  So,  in 
P.  Fletcher's  locusts,  ed.  1627,  p.  34. 

<<  The Partertoth'  infemaU  gate  isiSiit, 
**  A  shapelesse  shape,  a  foul  deformed  thing, 
"  Nor  nothing,  nor  a  substance,"  &c. 

Browne  finely  paints  Remembrance  as  the  same  officer  at  the  door 
of  the  House  of  Repentance,  Brit.  Past.  B.  i.  p.  67.  ed.  1613. 

**  Remembrance  sate  as  portresu  of  this  gate.'*    Todd. 

Ver.  758.  Out  of  thy  head  I  sprung :]  Sin  is  rightiy  made 
io  spring  out  of  the  head  of  Satan,  as  Wisdom  or  Minerva  did 
out  of  Jupiter's  :  And  Milton  describes  the  birth  of  the  one  very 
much  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  ancient  poets  have  described 
that  of  the  other,  particularly  the  auUior  of  the  Hymn  to  Mi- 
nerva vulgarly  ascribed  to  Homer.  And  what  follows,  seems  to 
be  an  hint  impfovedupon  Minerva's  being  ravished  soon  after 
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All  the  host  dT  Heaven ;  back  they  recoil'd  afiraid 

At  firsts  and  called  me  Sin,  and  for  a  sign  76Q' 

Portentous  hdd  me ;  but,  familiar  grown^ 

I  pleas*d,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 

The  most  averse,  thee  chiefly^  who  full  oh: 

Thyself  in  me  thy  perfect  image  viewing 

Becam'st  enamour'd,  axii  such  joy  thou  took'st     765 

With  me  in  secret,  that  my  womb  conceived 

A  growing  burd^u    Mean  while  war  arose. 

And  fields  were  fought  in  Heaven ;  wherein  remained 

(For  what  could  else  ?)  to  our  Almighty  Foe 

Clear  victory ;  to  our  part  loss  and  rout,.  770 

Through  all  the  empyrean :  down  they  fell 

Driven  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  Heaven,  down^ 

Into  this  deep ;  and  in  the  general  fall 

I  also :  at  which  time,  this  powerful  key 

Into  my  hand  was  given,  with  charge  to  keep     .  775: 

These  gates  for  ever  shut,  which  none  can  pass 

Without  my  opening.     Pensive  hare  I  sat 

Alone ;  but  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb. 

Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  excessive  grown, 

her  birth  by  Vulcan,  as  we  may  learn  from  Ludan,  Dial.  Vul- 
cani  et  Jovis,  et  De  Domo.     Newton. 

Ver.  771.  Through  all  the  empyrean :]  So  Milton  pronouices 
the  word,  with  the  accent  always  on  the  third  syllable ;  but  em- 
pyreal,  always  with  the  accent  on  the  second.  Dr.  Heylin  sup- 
poses, that  the  word  empyreal  is  falsely  spelt,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  written  empyrial,  IfiTvptjoQ  in  Greek,  and  empyrean  e/xTvpac^Ck 

Nbwtok^ 

Ver.  772. down 

Into  this  deep ;]  The  word  down  is  here  sepeated 
with  great  emphasis  and  elegance.     Stillingflekt* 
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Prodigious  motion  fek^  and  ruefid  throe?.  .780 

At  last  this  odious  ofipring  whom  thou  seest^ 

Thine  own  h^gottei^  breaking^  violent  way 

Tore  through  my  entrails^  that,  with  fear  and  pain 

Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 

Transfonn'd :  But  he  my  inbred  enemy  .  ^b& 

Forth  issued,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart 

Made  to  destroy !     I  fled,  and  cried  out  Death  ! 

Hell  trembled  at  the.  hideous  name,  and  sigh'd 

From  all  her  caves,  »nd  back  resounded  Death  I 

I  fled ;  but  he  pursued,  (though  more,  it  seems,    790 

Inflam'd  with  lust  than  rage,)  and,  swifter  far. 

Me  overtook  his  mother  all  dismayed ; 

And,,  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 

Ingendering  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 

These  yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseless  cry    '794 

Surround  me,  as  thou  saw'st ;  hourly  conceived 

And  hourly  bom,  with  sorrow  infinite 

To  me ;  for,  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 

That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 

My  bowels,  their  repast ;  then  bursting  forth        .800 

Afresh  with  conscious  terrours  vex  me  round. 

That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  find. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

•    Ver.  786. brandishing  his  fatal  dart]  Virgil,  ^n. 

xii-  919.     "  Telumfatale  corascat."    Hume. 

Ver.  789.  From  all  her  caveSy  &c.]  Virgil,  J^n.  ii.  63. 
"  Insonuere  cavse,  gemitumque  dedere,  cavemce.'*     Hume. 

Ibid.]  The  repetition  of  Death  here,  is  a  beauty  of  the  same 
kind  aBthat  of  the  name  of  ^urydtce  in  Virgil,  G«or^^,iv^525;i 
an4  of  Hylfxfiy  Eel.  vi.  43.    Newton. 
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Grim  Deaths  my  bod  atid  foe;  who  sets  them  on^ 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour  805 

For  want  of  other  prej^  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  imroVd ;  and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel^  and  his  bane^ 
^Vi^enever  that  shall  be ;  so  Fate  pronounced. 
But  thou^  O  Father  i  I  forewarn  thee^  shun  810 

His. deadly  arrow ;  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms^ 
Though  tempered  heavenly ;  for  that  mortal  dint^ 
Save  he  who  reigns  above^  none  can  resist 

She  finished ;  and  the  subtle  Fiend  his  lore         815 
Soon  leam'd^  now  milder,  Imd  thus  answered  smooth. 
Dear  Daughter !  since  thou  daim'st  me  fcMT  thy  sure, 

Ver.  809.    so  Fate  pronotmc^dJ]    The  heathen 

poets  make  Jupiter  supdriour  to  Fate.  The  will  of  Jupiter  was 
performed,  says  Homer,  Iliad  i.  5.  See  also  Viigil,  Mn.  iii, 
375,  and  iv.  614.  But  Milton,  with  great  propriety,  makes  the 
fallen  Angels  and  Sin  here  attribute  events  to  Fate,  without  any 
mention  of  the  Supreme  Being.    Newton. 

Ver.  810.  But  thou^  0  Father!  I  forewarn  thee,  Ac]  Homer, 
€)dy88.  xu.  lis. 

S^irXcc,  KoU  f  alrot  ToKiitifia  tfyya  fUftiiXM 
Ka\  ir6yost  oh^i  Beolmv  vwei^ai  &davarounv ; 
*H  Si  roi  oh  On}n),  k.  r.  X.     Stillinofleet. 

Ver.  813.  '• dint,]  Dint,  written  also,  dent, 

a  stroke  or  blow :  ''  Dent  of  sword,"  Barret's  Alvearie,  1580. 
"  Dent  of  dart,''  Chaucer.  But  dint  frequently  occurs  in 
Spenser.    Todd. 

Ver.  817.  Dear  Daughter  !]  Satan  had  now  learned  his  lore 
or  lesson ;  and  the  reader  will  observe  how  artfully  he  changes 
his  language :  He  had  said  before,  that  he  had  never  seen  sight 
more  detestable ;  but  new  it  is,  dear  daughter,  fuadfair  son. 

N&WTON. 
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And  my  fair  son  here  show's!  me,  the  dear  pledge 

Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  Heaven,  and  joys 

Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  m^ition,  through  dire  diaoge 

Befallen  us,  unforeseen,  unthought  of;  kndw^        821 

I  come  no  enemy,  but  to  set  free 

From  out  this  dark  and  dismal  house  of  pun 

Both  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  heavienly  host 

Of  Spirits,  that,  in  our  just  pretences  arm'd,         82C 

Fell  with  us  from  on  high :  From  them  I  go 

This  uncouth  errand  sole ;  and  one  for  all 

Myself  exposie,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 

The  unfounded  deep,  and  through  the  void  immetise 

To  search  with  wandering  quest  a  place  foretold   830 

Should  be,  and,  by  concurring  signs,  ere  now 

Created  vast  and  round,  a  place  of  bliss 

In  the  pourheus  of  Heaven,  and  therein  pWd 

A  race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 

Perhaps  our  vacant  room ;  though  more  removed,    835 

Lest  Heaven,  surcharged  with  potent  multitude. 

Might  hap  to  move  new  broils.    Be  this  or  aught 

Than  this  more  secret  now  designed,  I  haste 

To  know ;  and,  this  once  known,  shall  soon  return. 

And  bring  ye  to  the  place  where  Thou  and  Death  840 

Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 

Ver.  823.    kotise  of  pain]   With  an  allusion 

perhaps,  as  Mr.  Dimster  also  notices,  to  Spenser's  *^  house  of 
endless' pam.''    See  Faer,  Qu.  i.  v.  34.     Todd. 

Ver.  841 .    and  up  and  down  unseen 

Wing  silently  &c.]    Hesiod,  0pp.  et  DieSf  102. 

Novcroc  ^  &,y6punroiaiv  If*  hf^PJI  4^  ^^^  rvicrl 
AirrofMSiToi  ^OITtlSI,  koko,  dniTolei  ^pownu 
2irU .      St  ILLI N  G  FLBBT. 
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Wuig  sOeixdy  the  buxom  dr,  imbahn'd 
With  odoiirs ;  there  ye  shall  be  fed  and  fill'd 
Immeasurably^  all  things  shall  be  your  prey. 

He  ceas'd,  for  both  seem'd  highly  pleas'd^  and  Death 
Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear  846 

Ver.  842.   ' the  buxom  air,]    Buxom  is  vulgarly  undei^ 

stood  for  merry y  wanton;  but  it  properly  BignsAesflexiblef  yielding, 
from  a  Saxon  word  signifying  to  betid.  Thus  Spenser,  Faer.  Qtu 
L  xi.  37.  '  *^  And  therewitii  scourge  the  buxom  air  so  sore." 

Newton. 

Ver.  843.   — ; there  ye  shall  be  ted  and^Wdl  Ps.xlix. 

14.    *'  Death  dhaSlfeed  on  them,"    Gillies. 

Ver.  846*  OrtnaCd  horrible  a  ghastly  smtfe,]  Several  poets 
have  endeavoured  to  express  much  the  same  image.  Thus  Homer 
says  of  Ajax,  //.  viL  212. 

'Witi^t&tav  ^Xoovpdioi  frpoakiiraffu 

And  Statins,  of  Tydeus,  Theb.  viii.  582.  '' formidabUe  rtdensJ" 
And  Cowley  of  Goliath,  Davideis,  B.  iii« 

^'  The  uncircumcis*d  smWd  grimly  with  disdain." 

And,  as  Mr.  Thyer  observes,  Ariosto  and  Tasso  express  it  v^ 
prettily  thus,  Aspramente  sorrise  and  Sorrise  amaramente.  But 
I  believe  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  Milton  has  greatly  -ex- 
ceeded them  all.     Newton^ 

Spenser  mentions  Grantorto's  "  grinniiig  griesly^  .F«  Q.  v. 
xii.  16,  much  inferiour  to  Milton's  expression.     Bowle. 

If  Milton  had  any  preceding  writer  in  view,  I  suspect  it  might 
be  Fletcher,  who,  in  hb  Wife  for  a  Months  has  these  remarkaUe 


"  The  game  of  Death  was  never  play'd  more  nobly; 
^'  The  meager  thief  grew  wanton  in  his  mischiefs, 
'^  And  his  shrunk  hollow  eyes  smiVd  on  his  ruin." 

The  word  ghastly,  I  would  observe,  gives  the  precise  idea  of 
shrunk  hollow  eyes,  and  looks  as  if  Milton,  iiradmiration  of  his 
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His  famine  should  be  M'd ;  and  blesi  his  maw 
Destined  to  that  good  hour :  No  less  rejoic'd 
His  mother  bad,  and  thus  bespake  her  sire. 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due,  850 

And  by  command  of  Heaven's  all-powerful  King, 
I  keep ;  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 
These  adamantine  gates ;  against  all  force 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart. 
Fearless  to  be  o'ermatch'd  by  living  might*  855 

original,  had  only  looked  out  for  an  epithet  to  Death* &  smilei  a^ 
he  found  it  pictured  in  Fletcher.     Hurd. 

The  reader  may  also  compare  Sylvester's  Du  Bartcts,  ed.  fol; 
1621,  p.  1015. 

"  One,  grmning  gcistlyy  m  his  visage  grim, 

«  Showes,  dead,  the  rage  that  living  sweld  in  him  :" 

Here  is  a  small  resemblance  to  Milton's  phraseology.  And  in 
G.  Wither's  Emblems f  fol.  1635,  there  is  a  faint  shadow  ofhi^ 
|MCture ;  Death ;  the  emblem,  a  SkeletoUf  B.  i.  Illustr.  viii. 

«<  Note  those  leane  craggs,  and,  with  what  gastlmesse 
"  That  horrid  cwntenance  doth  seem  to  grin.'* 

It  may  be  added  also  of  Cowley,  that,  in  hi3  Davtdeis,  B.  li. 
the  devils  "  ivith  a  dreadful  smUe  defonn'dly  ^rtn."  But  all 
these  illustrations  only  serve  to  show  the  inimitable  strength  of 
Milton's  fine  expression,  Death  grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile  I 
Mr.  Carey,  in  his  late  elegant  and  faithful  translation  of  Dante's 
InfemOy  considers  this  passage  of  Milton,  as  derived  from  that 
poem,  C.  V.  4. 

<*  Stawi  Minos  orribilmente,  e  ringhia."    Todd. 

Ver.  855.  Fearless  to  be  overmatched  by  living  might]  In 
some  editions  it  is  living  wight^  that  is,,  creature;  and  we  have 
living  wight  before,  ver.  613 :  and  this  is  likewise  Dr.  Bentley's: 
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But  what  owe  I  to  his  commands  above 
Who  hates  me^  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound^ 
To  sit  in  hateful  office  here  confin'd^ 
Inhabitant  of  Heaven^  and  heavenly-bom,  660 

Here  in  perpetual  agony  and  pain. 
With  terrours  and  with  clamours  compass'd  round 
Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feed  ? 
Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author,  thou 
My  being  gaVst  me ;  whom  should  I  obey  865 

But  thee  ?  whom  follow  ?  thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 
The  gods  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  shall  reign 
At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 
Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  vnthout  end.         870 
Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  fatal  key, 

veadiiigy  for  lipmg  might,  says  he,  would  not  except  even  God 
himseV,  the  Ever-living  and  the  Aknighty.  But  God  himself 
must  necessarily  be  excepted  here  ;  for  it  was  by  his  command 
that  Sin  and  Death  sat  to  guard  the  gates,  and  therefore  living 
might  cannot  possibly  be  understood  of  God,  but  of  any  one  else 
who.  should  endeavour  to  force  a  passage.    Newton. 

Ver.  868.  The  gads  who  live  at  ease,]  Word  for  word  from 
Homer,  Qeol  ^Cia  {'wovrcc*     Bektley. 

It  is  Sin  who  speaks  here,  and  she  speaks  as  an  Epicurean. 

Richardson. 

Ver.  871.  Thta  saying ,  &c.]  It  is  one  great  part  of  a  poet'a 
art  to  know  when  to  describe  things  in  gen^^,  and  when  to  be 
very  circumstantial  and  particular.  Milton  has  m  these  lines 
showed  his  judgment  in  this  respect.  The  first  opening  of  the 
gates  of  Hell  by  Sin,  is  an  incident  of  that  importance,  that, 
if  I  can  guess  by  my  own,  every  reader's  attention  must  be  greatly 
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Sad  mstrttmeiit  of  all  our  woe,  she  took ; 

Andi  towards  the  gate  roUing  her  bestial  train. 

Forthwith  the  huge  portcullis  high  up  drew. 

Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  Powers      875 

Could  once  have  mov'd ;  then  in  the  key-hole  turns 

The  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 

Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  ease 

Un&stens :  On  a  sudden  open  fly 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound  880 

The  infenud  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder^  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 

Of  Erebus.     She  open'd,  but  to  shut 

Excell'd  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 

excited,  and  coiuiequently  ag  highly  gratified  by  the  minute  detail 
of  particiilan  our  author  has  given  us.  It  may  with  justice  be 
further  observed,  that,  in  no  part  of  the  poem,  the  versification  is 
better  accommodated  to  the  sense.  The  drawing  up  of  the  port- 
culliSj  the  hami$^  of  the  hey^  the  sudden  shooting  qf  the  bolts, 
amd  the  flying  open  of  the  doors,  are  m  some  sort  described  by 
the  very  break  and  sound  of  the  verses.    Thteb^ 

Ver,  881. on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder,']  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  that 
this  expression  is  copied  from  the  history  of  Don  Bellianis.  I 
have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Walker,  that  the  remark  was  made 
by  Swift,  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  with  ihe 
following  accuracy :  ^  Don  Bell.  Part  ii.  ch.  19.  Open  flew  the 
brazen  folding  dcors^  gratemg'  harsh  thunder  on  their  turning 
hinges/*  There  was  an  English  edition  of  Bellianis  printed  in 
1650.  I  mention  this,  because  the  late  Proiessor  Porson  doubted 
that  there  was  any  translation  of  this  romance,  into  oUr  language, 
before  the  publication  of  Paradise  Lost    Todd. 

Ver-  882.  the  lowest  bottom  shook 

Of  Erebus,]  The  most  profound  depth  of  helL 
Virgil,  Oeorg»  iv.  471.  ^  Erebi  de  sedibus  imis/'    Hums. 
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That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  host,  885 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass  through 

With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array ; 

So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  fiimace  mouth 

Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear  890 

The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep ;  a  dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound. 

Without  dimension;  where  length,  breadth,  and  highth. 

And  time,  and  place,  are  lost ;  where  eldest  Night 

And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold  895 

Eternal  anarchy,  Amidst  the  noise 

Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 

For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce, 

Ver.  891,     The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep;]    Jb6,  xli.  32. 
^*  One  would  think  the  deep  to  be  hoary  J*    Gillies. 

Ver.  894.  where  eldest  Night 

Arid  ChaoSy  &c.]  All  the  ancient  naturalists,  phi- 
losophers, and  poets,  hold  that  Chaos  was  the  first  principle  of  all* 
things;  and  the  poets  particularly  make  Night  a  goddess,  and 
represent  Night  or  darkness,  cmd  Chaos  or  confusion,  as  ezer- 
cismg  uncontrouled  dominion  from  the  b^inning.  Thus  Orpheus,' 
in  the  beginning  of  his  hymn  to  Night,  addresses  her  as  the  mo- 
ther of  the  gods  and  men,  and  origin  of  all  things.  See  also 
Spenser  in  imitation  (jf  the  Ancients,  Faery  Queens  B«  i.  c.  v.  st* 
22.  And  Milton's  system  of  the  universe  is  in  short,  that  the 
empyrean  Heaven,  and  Chaos,  and  darkness,  were  befoce  th^ 
creation,  Heaven  above  and  Chaos  beneath ;  and  then  upon  the 
rebellion  of  the  Angels,  Jirsty  Hell  was  formed  out  of  Chaos 
stretching  far  and  wide  beneath ;  and  afterwards.  Heaven  and 
Earthy  another  world  hanging  oer  the  realm  of  Chaos,  and  won 
from  his  dominion.    Newton. 

Ver.  898.    For  hoty  cold,  &c.]    Ovid,  Met.  i.  19. 
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Strive  here  for  mastery^  and  to  battle  bring 

Their  embryon  atoms ;  they  around  the  flag        900 

Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  clans, 

Light-arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift  or  slow. 

Swarm  populous,  un-number'd  as  the  sands 

Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil. 

Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise       905 

Their  lighter  wings.     To  whom  these  most  adhere. 

He  rules  a  moment:  Chaos  umpire  sits, 

**  Frigida  pugnabant  calidis,  httmentia  nccis, 
*'  Mollia  cam  duris,  sine  pondere  habentia  pondus." 
The  reader  may  compare  this  whole  description  of  Chaos  with 
Ovid's,  and  he  will  easily  see  how  the  Roman  poet  has  lessened 
the  grandeur  of  his  by  puerile  conceits,  and  quaint  antitheses : 
Every  thing  in  Milton  is  great  and  masterly.     Newton. 

Ver.  900«  Their  embryon  atoms ;]  Addison  says,  that  an- 
bryon  is  a  word  of  Milton's  coini^.  But  it  was  very  common 
both  as  a  substantive  and  adjective  in  the  poetry  of  Milton's 
time ;  as  in  Sylvester,  Du  Bart  ed.  supr.  p.  7.  "  Or  rather  th' 
enUnyon.**  And  in  Donne's  Poems,  ed.  1633,  p.  16.  "  Into  an 
embrion  fish  our  soule  is  thrown."  So  Massinger,  Bashful 
Laver^  1655,  p.  59.  **  What  I  purpose  is  yet  an  embryon,*'  And 
Browne,  Brit.  Past.  1613^  B.  i.  S.  iv.  "*  The  embrum  blossome 
of  each  spray."    Todd. 

Ver.  903.  un-nttmber^d  as  the  sands 

Of  Barca  or  Cyrene*s  torrid  soil^  Heylin,  in  his 
Microcosmus^  1627,  describing  Egypt,  thus  speaks  of  Barca  and 
Cyrene's  scmI,  p.  749.  ^<  This  country  is  all  ouer  couered  with 
a  light  sand,  which  the  winds  remoue  continually  vp  and  downe, 
turning  valleies  into  hills,  and  hffls  into  valleies."  Mr.  Carey 
observes  that  this  simile  is  expanded  from  Dante's  Inferno^  C. 
iii.  30. 

**  Come  la  rena  qnando  '1  turbo  spira."-  Todd. 

Ver.  906.  To  whom  these  most  adhere. 

He  rules  a  moment :]    The  reason  why  any  one  of 

VOL.  II.  K 
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And  by  decision  more  embroik  the  fray^ 

By  whicli  he  reigns :  Next  him  high  arbiter 

Chance  governs  alL     Into  this  wild  abyss^  910 

The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

Of  neither  sea,  ttor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire. 

But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix'd 

Confiis'dly,  land  which  thus  Must  ever  fight. 

Unless  the  Almighty  Maker  them  ordldti  '    915 

His  dark  materials  to  create  moi-e  worlds ; 

Into  this  wild  abyss  the  wary  Fiend 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell,  and  look'd  a  while, 

these  four  champions  ndes^  though  but  for  a  moment y  is,  because 
the  atoms  of  hb  faction  adhere  most  to  him.  Firm  dependance 
indeed,  says  Dr.  Bentley,  and  worthy  the  superlative  most,  that 
lasts  but  for  a  moment !  But  I  should  think  that  the  less  firm 
the  dependance  is,  the  finer  image  we  have  of  such  a  state  as  that 
of  Chaos  is.    Pearce. 

Ver.  910.  » Into  this  wild  ahyssy  &c.]    Compare 

Spenser's  description  of  Chaos,  Faer.  Qtt.  iii.  vi.  36  : 

"  In  the  wide  wombe  of  the  wodd  there  lyes, 

'*  In  hateful  darknes,  and  in  deepe  horrore, 
^^  An  huge  etemall  Chaos,  which  supplyes 
'<  The  substaunces  of  Nature's  fruitful!  progenyes.''    Todd. 

Ver.  911.  The  womb  of  NcUurej  and  perhaps  her  grave,]  Mr. 
Thyet  cites  Lucret.  v.  260.  ''  Ommparens^  eadem  rerum  com- 
mune sepulchrtim'^  Mr.  Steevens  adds,  from  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
**  The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother  is  her  tomb**  And  Mr. 
Malone,  from  PericleSf  of  Time ;  **  For  he's  their  parent,  and 
he  is  their  grave:'*  Which,  I  may  add,  b  amilar  to  Davison's 
description  of  the  same  personage,  and  to  which  Milton's  words 
bear  equal  resemblance,  Poet.  Rapsodie,  ed.  1611,  p.  164. 

''  Thy  wombe,  that  all  doth  breed,  is  tombe  to  all."    Todd. 

Ver.  918.  Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell,  and  look'd  a  whiie,^ 
Here  b  a  remarkable  transposition  of  the  words ;  the  sense  how- 
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Pondering  his  voyage ;  for  no  narrow  fiith 

He  had  to  cross.    Nor  was  his  ear  less  peal'd       920 

With  noises  loud  and  ruinous^  (to  compare 

Great  things  with  small^)  than  when  Bellona  storms. 

With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  rase 

Some  capital  city ;  or  less  than  if  this  frame 

Of  Heaven  were  falling,  and  these  elements         925 

In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 

ever  is  very  clear:  The  warj  Fiend  stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell, 
and  look'd  a  while  into  this  wild  abyss,  pondering  his  voyage. 
It  is  observable,  that  the  poet  himself  seems  to  be  dobg  what  he 
describes,  for  the  period  begins  at  v.  910,  then  he  goes  not  on 
directly,  but  lingers,  giving  an  idea  of  Chaos  before  he  enters 
mto  it.  It  is  very  artful  1  if  his  style  is  somewhat  abrupt,  after 
such  pondering,  it  better  paints  the  image  he  intended  to  give. 

Richardson. 

Stood  and  looked  is  here  used  for  standing  look'd.    So,  in  B.  v. 
386,  he  says, 

«  what  the  garden  choicest  bears 

"  To  sit  and  taste." 

where  sit  and  taste  is  used  for  sitting  taste.     Pearce. 

Ver.  921.  > {to  compare 

Cheat  things  with  smaJl^)']  An  expression  in  Virg. ' 
EcL  i.  24.  **  Parvis  componere  magna,"  And  what  an  idea 
does  this  give  us  of  the  noises  of  Chaos,  that  even  those  of  a  city 
besieged,  and  of  Heaven  and  Earth  running  from  each  other,  are 
but  small  in  comparison  1  And  though  both  the  similitudes  are 
truly  excellent  and  sublime,  yet  how  surprisin^y  doth  the  latter 
rise  above  the  former!     Newton. 

Ver.  925.   and  these  elements 

In  mutiny  &c.]    Not  dissimilar  to  a  passage  in  the 
first  act  of  Nabbes's  MicrocosmuSy  1633. 

"  The  mutinous  elements 

**  Have  rais'd  rebellion,  and  disjointed  quite 
**  The  order  of  their  fabrick.     The  pure  heavens, 
N  2 
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The  steadfast  earth.    At  last  his  sail-broad  vans 

He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 

Uplifted  spurns  the  ground ;  thence  many  a  league. 

As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides  930 

Audacious ;  but,  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets 

A  vast  vacuity :  All  unawares 

Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  drops 

''  Whose  motion  shonld  be  hannony,  rowl  cross 
"  And  bend  their  axle-tree,  till  both  the  poles 
"  Do  kiss  each  other's  ends."    Todd. 

Ver.  927, his  sail-broad  vans']    As  the  air 

and  water  are  both  fluids,  the  metaphors  taken  from  the  one  are 
often  applied  to  the  other ;  and  flying  is  oompared  to  sailing,  and 
sailing  to  flying.  Thus  Virgil,  jEn.  iii.  620.  "  Velorum  pan- 
dimus  alas.'*    And  ^n.  i.  300, 

"  yolat  ille  per  aera  magnum 

"  Remigio  alarum." 
The  same  manner  of  speaking  has  prevailed  among  the  modem 
poets.    So  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  10» 

^*  His  flaggy  wings  when  forth  he  did  display 
"  Were  Ube  two  sails.**    Newton. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Prophetess^  A.  ii.  S.  iii.  have 
**  sail-stretched  wings ;"  yet  Milton's  precise  expression  here,  is 
Tasso's,  Gier.  Lib.  C.  ix.  st.  60.  of  the  archangel  Michael; 

"  Indi  spiega  al  gran  volo  i  vanni  aurati :" 
But  the  description  is  Marino's  who  thus  paints  the  devil,  Strage 
degli  /nnocen/t,  ed.  1633.  L.  i.  st.  18. 

"  per  volar  dibatte  t  ali, 

**  Che'n  guisa  hk  pur  di  due  gran  vele  aperte**    Todd. 
Ver.  932.    A  vast  vacuity :  &c.]    Hesiod,  Theog.  739. 
XdfffJUM,  fuy\     OhSi  k€  irdyra  T€\eirf6poy  etc  iytavrov 
Ol^C  iKOir\  et  irpAra  mtXitiy  tyrooBe  yiyoirtf 
*AXX<i  Kty  tyQa  Kal  iyOa  fepot  irpo  dveXka  dveWg 
'ApyoAiif—    Todd. 

Ver.  933,    pennons]    This  word  is  vulgarly  spelt 
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Ten  thousand  £aithom  deep ;  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  heen  fallings  had  not  by  ill  chance       935 
The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tmnultuous  cloud/ 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre^  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft :  That  fiiry  stidd^ 
Quench'd  in  a  boggy  Syrtis^  neither  sea^ 
Nor  good  dry  land  :  Nigh  founder'd  on  he  fares>  940 
Treading  the  crude  consistence^  half  on  foot^ 
Half  flying ;  behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  sail. 
As  when  a  gryphon^  through  the  wilderness 

pmwns,  and  so  Dr.  Bentley  has  printed  it :  but  the  author  spells 
it /TennofMy  after  the  Latm  perma.  The  reader  will  observe  the 
beauty  of  the  numbers  here,  without  our  pointing  it  out  to  him. 

Newton. 

Ver.  938.    That  fury  staid,  &c.]    That 

fiery  rebuff  ceased,  quenched  and  put  out  by  a  soft  quicksand  : 
Syrtis  is  explam^d  by  neither  sea^  nor  goad  dry  Icmdy  exactly 
agreeing  with  Lucan,  Phar.  ix.  304. 

"  Syrtes — ^in  dubio  pelagi  terree'que  reliquit.**    Hvme. 

Ver.  941.    half  on  foot. 

Half  flying ;]    Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  i.  xi.  8. 

"  Half  flying  and  half  footing  in  his  haste." 

Mihon  seems  to  have  borrowed  several  images  of  the  old  dragon 
described  by  Spenser.    Newtok. 

Ver.  942.    behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  sailJ]  It 

behoveth  him  now  to  use  both  his  oars  and  his  sails,  as  galleys 
do ;  according  to  the  proveib,  *^  Remis  veUsque,  with  might  and 
main."    Hume. 

Ver.  943.  As  when  a  gryphon,  &c.]  Oryphons  are  fabulous 
creatures,  in  the  upper  part  like  an  eagle,  in  the  lower  resembtmg 
a  lion,  and  are  said  to  gttard  gold  mines.  The  Arimaspians  w^re 
a  one-eyed  people  of  Scythia,  who  adorned  their  hair  with  gold. 
See  Lttcan,  Phar$aL  iii.  280.  Herodotus  and  other  authors  re- 
late^ that  there  were  continual  wars  between  the  gryphons  and 
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With  winged  course^  o*er  hill  or  moory  dale. 
Pursues  the  Arimaspian^  who  by  stealth  945 

Had  firom  his  wak^ul  custody  purloined 
The  guarded  gold :  So  eagerly  the  fiend 
O'er  bog^  or  steep^  through  strait^  roughs  d^ise^  or  rare. 
With  head>  hands^  wings^  or  feet^  puirsues  his  way. 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  at  flies : 
At  length  a  imiversal  hubbub  wild  951 

Of  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confiis'd, 

the  Arinuispians  about  gold  ^  the  gryphons  guarding  it,  and  the 
Ariinaspians  taking  it,  whenever  they  had  opportunity.  See  PIm. 
Nat  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  ii.     Nehtton. 

A  learned  friend  has  observed  to  me,  that  this  simile  is  con- 
ceived from  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  ver.  803,  et  seq.  Mr. 
StUlingfleet  also  refers  to  the  same  passage.    Todd. 

Ver.  948.  O'er  bog,  or  steep,  &e.]  The  Aifficdty  of  Satan^s 
voyage  is  very  well  expressed  by  so  many  monosyllabiee  as  fbl^ 
low,  which  cannot  be  pronounced  but  slowly,  and  with  frequent 
pauses.  There  is  a  memorable  bstance  of  the  roughness  of  a  road 
admirably  described  by  a  single  verse  in  Homer^  Iliad  xxiii.  116. 

IloXXa  ^  Hvavra^  K&ravra^  irapavra  r«,  ^oxiuA  r,  ^X0ov» 

which  Pope  has  been  obliged  to  translate  pafaphrastically»  tm 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  beau^  of  the  numbers ;  and  he  hag 
made  use  of  several  monosyllables,  as  Milton  has  done : 

**  O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks,  they  go ; 
"  Jumping,  high  o'er  the  shrubs  of  the  rough  ground, 
'^  Rattle  the  clattering  cars,  and  the  shockt  axles  bound." 

And,  as  Mr.  Thyer  adds,  so  Spenser,  in  the  same  manner,  re- 
presents the  distress  of  the  Red-cross  knight  in  his  encounter 
with  the  old  dragon,  Faer.  Q^.  i.  xL  28. 

''  Faynt,  wearie,  sore,  emboyled,  grieved,  brent, 
•  *^  With  heat,  toyle,  wounds,  armes,  smart,  and  inward  five.*' 

NtowroN. 
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Borne  through  the  hoBow  dark,  ^ssftults  his  ear 
With  loudest  vehem^noe :  Thitha*  he  plies. 
Undaunted  to  n^eet  there  whatever  Power  955 

Or  Spkit  of  the  nethermost  abyss 
Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 
Which  way  the  nearest  coi^t  of  d^kness  U^ 
Bordering  on  light ;  when  straight  behold  the  throne 
Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread!  960 

Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep ;'  with  him  enthron'd 
Sat  sable-vested  Night,  eldest  of  things. 
The  consort  of  his  reign ;  and  by  them  stood 

Ver.  956.    tfie  nethermost  aby^s]    Though  the 

throne  qf  Chaos  wa9  pbove  HeU,  cmd  conaequently  a  .part  of  tti# 
(^88  was  so,  yet  a  part  of  thajt  abyss  vas  at  the  same  time  far 
below  Hell ;  so  far  belowi  as  that^  when  Satao  went  from  Hell 
on  his  voyage,  he  fell  in  tha^  abyss  t^n  thousand  fathom  deep, 
V.  934 ;  and  the  poet  there  a^ds  th^t^  if  it  had  not  been  for 
an  accident,  he  had  been  falling  down  there  to  this  hour :  nay» 
it  was  so  deep  as  to  be  illmitable,  and  where  highth  is  lost.  The 
abyss  thep,  considered  all  ti^ther,  was  nethermost  in  respect  of 
Hell,  he^ow  which  it  w^s  so  endlessly  extended.    Pbarck. 

Ver.  960.  land  his  dark  pavilion  spread  &c.]  Psalm  xviii. 

11.  ''He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round 
about  him"  &€.  But  the  dark  pavilion  of  Chaos  might  be 
drawn  from  Hesiod's  description  of  the  dark  dwelling  of  his 
consort,  Thef)g.  ver.  745.     Dunster. 

Ver.  962.  Sat  sable-vested  Nighty]  Clothed  in  her  sable 
furs :  A  sable  is  a  crejture  whose  skin  is  of  the  greater  price,  the 
blacker  it  is.     MEAAMnBHAOS  ^e  Nvf.     Hume. 

Milton  here,  and  in  what  follows,  §eeips  to  have  bad  in  view 
Spenser's  6m  description  of  Night,  which  is  very  much  in  the 
taste  of  this  allegory  of  Milton.     See  faery  Queen,  i.  v.  20. 

"  Where  griesly  Night,'*  4«c.     Newtoji. 
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Orcus  and  Ades^  and  the  dreaded  name 

Of  Demogorgon ;  Rumour  next  and  Chance^        965 

And  Tumult  and  Confusion  all  embroil'd^ 

Ver.  964.  Orcu$  and  Ades^  Orcui  is  generally  by  the  poets 
taken  for  Pluto,  as  Ades  is  for  any  dark  place.  These  terms  are 
of  a  very  vague  signification,  and  are  employed  hy  the  poets 
accordingly.  MiHon  has  penonixed  them,  and  put  diem  in  the 
court  of  Chaos.    Richa&dson. 

Ibid.    the  dreaded  name 

Of  Demogorgon ;]  That  is,  Demogorgon  himself,  us 
in  Viigil,  JSn.  763,  **  Albanum  nomen**  is  a  man  of  Alba ;  and 
we  have  a  memorable  instance  of  this  way  of  speaking  in  Rev. 
xi.  13.  **  And  m  the  earthquake  were  slain  6v6fAara  kvOpminay 
names  of  men  seven  thousand,''  that  is,  seven  thousand  tnen. — 
The  very  name  of  Demogorgon  the  ancients  supposed  capable 
of  producing  the  most  terrible  effects;  which  they  therefore 
dreaded  to  pronounce.  He  is  mentioned  as  of  great  power  in 
incantations.  See  Lucan,  PharsaL  vi.  744,  &c.  Statins,  Theb» 
iv.  514,  &c.  And  Tasso,  Gter.  Lib.  c.  ziii.  st.  10.  Spenser  also 
mentions  this  Infernal  deity.  Faery  Qte.  i.  v.  22,  and  places  him 
in  the  immense  abyss  with  Chaos,  iv.  ii.  47,  and  takes  notice  of 
the  dreadful  effects  of  his  name,  i.  L  37.  <<  At  which  Cocyfus 
quakes,  and  Styx  is  put  to  flight."  Well  therefore  might  Milton 
distinguish  him  by  the  dreaded  name  of  Demogorgon.  And,  be- 
sides these  authorities,  the  learned  Dr.  Jortin  has  suggested,  that 
this  name  is  to  be  found  in  Lactantius,  and  in  the  Scholiast  of 
Statins.  Mr.  Thyer  further  justifies  the  use  of  the  word  by  a 
passage  in  Milton's  Latin  works,  p.  340.  ''  Apud  vetustissimos 
itaque  mythologiee  scriptores  memorioe  datum  reperio  Demogor* 
gonem  deonun  omnium  atavum  (quern  eundem  et  Chaos  ab  an- 
tiquis  nuncupatum  hariolor)  inter  alios  liberos,  quos  sustuleiat 
plurimos,  Terram  genuisse.''    Nbwton. 

Demogorgon  is  also  introduced  in  a  very  romantick  passage,  m 
Boiaido,  OrL  Iwnam.  Lib.  ii.  c.  xiii.  st.  31.  And,  in  Dryden  and 
Lee's  (Edipus,  the  shade  of  Laius  is  summoned  to  appear, 

"  by  DemogorgofCs  name, 

**  At  which  ghosts  quake.''    Todd. 
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And  Discord  with  a  thousand  various  mouths. 

To  whom  Satan  turning  boldly^  thus :  Ye  Powers 
And  Spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss. 
Chaos  and  ancient  Night !  I  come  no  spy,  970 

With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm ;  but,  by  constraint 
Wandering  this  darksome  desart,  as  my  way 
Lies  through  your  spacious  empire  up  to  light. 
Alone,  and  without  guide,  half  lost,  I  seek  975 

What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Confine  with  Heaven ;  or  if  some  other  place. 
From  your  dominion  won,  the  ethereal  King 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive 
I  travel  this  profound ;  direct  my  course  ;  980 

Directed,  no  mean  recompence  it  brings 

Ver.  972.  The  secrets  of  your  realm ;]  This  passage  has  been 
ol^ected  to  without  any  reason.  He  means  probably  secret 
places^  as  in  V.  891.  Secrets  is  used  here  as  secreta  in  Virgil, 
Georg,  iy.  403.  **  In  secreta  senis  ducam;''  and  in  Spenser, 
Faer.  Qu.  vi,  xii.  24. 

**  And  searched  all  their  cells  and  secrets  near.*' 
Or,  if  we  understand,  by  secrets^  secret  coimsels  and  transactioos, 
the  word  disturb  will  be  proper  enough,  as  in  B.  i.  167. 

' "  and  disttarb 

**  Hb  inmost  counsels  from  their  destin'd  aim : 

and  the  word  explore  will  be  very  proper,  as  in  B.  vii.  95. 

"What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets  ask 
"  Of  his  eternal  empire.'^    Newton* 

Ibid.  by  constraint 

Wandering  this  darksome  desart,']    Virg.  i£n.  vi.  461. 

"  Sed  me  jussa  deibn,  quoe  nunc  has  ire  per  umbras 
"  Per  loca  senta  situ  cogunt,  noctemque  profundam,''  &c. 

Todd. 
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To  your  behoof,  if  I  that  region  lost. 
All  usurpatioii  thence  expell'd,  reduee 
To  her  original  darkness,  and  your  sway, 
(Which  is  my  present  journey)  and  once  more     985 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  Night : 
Yours  be  the  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge ! 
Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old. 
With  faltering  speech  and  visage  inoompos'd. 
Answered.    I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art,  990 
That  mighty  leading  Angel,  in^  of  late 
Made  head  against  Heaven's  King,  though  overthrown. 
I  saw  and  heard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep. 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout,  995 

Confusion  worse  confounded ;  and  Heaven-gates 
Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 
Pursuing.    I  upon  my  frontiers  here 
Keep  residence ;  if  all  I  can  will  serve 
That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend,  lOOO 

Encroadi'd  on  still  through  your  intestine  broils 

Ver.  993.    such  a  manerous  host 

Fled  not  in  sUejice]  Mr.  Wakefield  suggests  a 
similar  passage  in  die  Suppliants  of  Eunpides,  wkere,  Adrastus 
having  asked  Tbeseus  if  he  had  not  heard  of  his  unfortunate 
expedition,  Theseus  replies ; 

Oh  yap  rt  2irHi  iuwipatras "EXkaSa.     Dunstea. 

Ver.  994.    through  the  frighted  deep,]    The 

poet  perhaps  borrowed  this  description  £com  EzekieVs  prefigura- 
tion  of  Assyria's  faM,  x^*  16.  ''  I  made  the  iMUtions  to  shake 
at  the  sound  of  his  fall,  when  I  cast  him  down  to  hell  wixh  them 
that  descend  into  the  pit"    Todd. 

Ver.  1001.  through  your  intestine  broils']    All  the 
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Weakening  the  scepter  of  oU  Night :  first  Hell, 
Your  dutigeoQ,  Btcetdang  far  and  wide  beneath  ; 
Now  lately  Heaven  and  £arth>  another  wor]4> 
Hung  o'er  mj  realm,  link'd  in  a  golden  chain     1005 
To  that  side  Heaven  from  ^ehce  yoiir  lemons  &I1 : 

editions  read,  ^'through  our  intestine  broils.^  But  it  appears 
from  the  following  verses,  that  the  encroachments  which  Chaos 
means,  were  the  creation  ciHeU  first,  and  then  of  the  new  world  i 
the  creation  of  both  which  was  the  tS&cX  not  of  any  bmils  in 
the  realm  of  Chaos,  b«t  of  the  bnnls  in  Heaven  between  Ood 
and  Satan,  the  good  Angels  and  the  bad,  called  intestine  war, 
and  broilsy  in  B.  vL  259,  277,  We  must  remember  also  that 
it  is  Satan  to  whom  Chaos  here  speaks ;  and  therefore  we  may 
suppose,  that  Milton  gave  it,  "  through  j^our  intestine  broils." 
In  the  first  editions'  there  is  no  comma  after  broiU :  and  there 
should  be  none,  because  broils  is  the  substantive  with  which  the 
participle  weakening  screes  i  It  was  tkeir  broils  which  weakened 
Night's  scepter,  because  the  consequences  of  them  lessened  her 
kingdom.    P£a&ce. 

This  change  of  our  into  your  is  so  just  and  necessary,  that  we 
tfaoi^bt  it  best  to  admit  it  into  Che  text.     Newton! 

Ver.  1005.  link'd  in  a  golden  chain]     There  is 

mention  made  in  Homer  of  Jupiter's  golden  chain,  by  which  he 
•  can  draw  up  the  gods,  and  the  earth,  and  sea,  and  the  whole 
universe;  but  they  cannot  draw  him  down«  See  the  passage 
at  large  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Iliad.  It  is 
most  properly  and  ingeniously  conjectured,  that  by  this  golden 
chain  may  be  understood  the  superiour  attractive  force  of  the 
sun,  whereby  he  continues  unmoved,  and  draws  aU  the  rest  of 
the  planets  toward  him.  But  whatever  is  meant  by  it,  it  is 
certam  that  our  poet  took  from  hence  the  thought  of  hanging 
the  world  bg  a  golden  chain.    Nkwtok. 

A  similar  thought  is  noticed  in  Stafford's  Niobe  or  his  Age  of 
teares.  12mo.  1611,  p.  24.  "  I  will  onelie  heere  insert  one  or 
two  things  lemarqueable  in  the  Turkish  Physiques :  They  hold, 
that  ike  stars  hang  by  goUen  jshames"  &e.    ToDi^. 
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If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  far ; 
So  much  the  nearer  danger ;  go,  and  speed ! 
Havock,  and  spoil,  and  ruin,  are  my  gain. 

He  ceas'd ;  and  Satan  staid  not  to  reply,         loio 
But,  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find  a  shore. 
With  fresh  alacrity,  and  force  renewed. 
Springs  upward,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire. 
Into  the  wild  expanse ;  and,  through  the  shock 
Of  fighting  dements,  on  all  sides  round  1015 

Environ'd,  wins  his  way ;  harder  beset 
And  more  endanger'd,  than  when  Argo  passed 

Ver.  1 009.  Havocky  and  spoily  and  ruin^  are  my  gain,']  This 
is  very  agreeable  to  the  character  of  Chaos  by  Lucan,  PharsaL 
vj.  696. 

**  £t  Chaos  innumeros  avidum  confundere  mundos." 

Newton. 

Ver.  1013.  linings  upwardy  Uke  a  pyramid  of  fire,]  To  take 
in  the  full  meaning  of  this  magnificent  similitude,  we  must  ima- 
gine ourselves  in  Chaos,  and  a  vast  luminous  body  rising  upward, 
near  the  place  where  we  are,  so  swiftly  as  to  appear  a  continued 
track  of  light,  and  lessening  to  the  view  according  to  the  en- 
crease  of  distance,  till  it  end  in  a  point,  and  then  disappear ;  and 
all  this  must  be  supposed  to  strike  our  eye  at  one  instant. 

Beattie. 

Drayton,  in  his  David  and  Goliah,  1630,  assimilates  the  Phi- 
listian  champion  to  a  pyramid  on  fire,  because  the  sun  shone  on 
his  armour  !  "  He  look't  like  to  a  piramid  on  fire  !*'  But  com- 
pare Nabbes's  Spring's  Glory ,  a  Mask,  published  in  1638  : 

"  High  Spirits  strive  to  know 

'^  More  than  a  common  eye  sees ;  and  aspire 
"  Still  upwards,  Uke  the  piramide  of  fire, 
"  When  earth  tends  to  its  centre."    Todd. 

,    Ver.  1017.  than  when  Argo  pass'd  &c.]    The 

first  long  ship  ever  seen  in  Greece,  in  which  Jason  and  his  com- 
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Through  Bosporus,  betwixt  the  jmtling  rocka : 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunn'd 
CharybdiB,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steer'd.     1020 

panioDfl  sailed  to  Colchis,  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  Through 
Bosporus^  the  straits  of  Constantmople,  or  the  channel  of  the 
Black  Sea.  It  is  sometimes  written  Bogpharus ;  but  Milton,  more 
exact  and  accurate,  writes  it  Bosporus,  according  to  the  best 
Greek  authors,  from  Bovc  iriSpoc,  bovis  transituSy  the  sea  being  so 
narrow  there,  that  cattle  are  said  to  have  swum  across  it.  Be- 
twixt  the  just  ling  rocks,  two  rocks  at  the  entrance  into  the  Black 
Sea,  called  in  Greek  Symplegades,  and  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.  19« 
*^  concurrentia  saxa;*'  which  Milton  very  well  translates  the 
justling  rocks,  because  they  were  so  near,  that  at  a  distance  they 
seemed  to  open  and  shut  again,  and  justle  one  another,  as  the 
ship  varied  its  course  this  way  and  that  as  usual.  See  Plin.  Natm 
Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiii ;  and  ApoU.  Rhodius,  Argonaut.  iL  317,  &c. 
In  short,  Satan's  voyage  through  the  fighting  elements,  was 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  that  of  the  Argonauts  through 
narrow  seas  betwixt  justling  rocks.     Newtok. 

Ver.  1019.     Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shtmn'd 

Ckarybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steer'dJ] 
These  two  verses  Dr.  Bentley  would  throw  quite  away.  Lar- 
board  (says  he)  is  abominable  in  heroick  poetry :  but  Dryden 
(as  the  Doctor  owns)  thought  it  not  unfit  to  be  employed  there : 
and  Milton  in  other  places  has  used  nautical  terms,  without  being 
censured  for  it  by  die  Doctor.  So,  in  B.  ix.  513,  he  speaks  of 
working  a  ship,  of  veering  and  shifting;  and  in  B.i.207.  ofmoor- 
mg  under  the  lee.  So  Vila's  legere  littus  is  observed  to  be  a 
tenn  b(»rowed  firom  mariners,  by  Servius  in  his  notes  on  Oeorg.  ii. 
44,  and  JEn.  iii.  127.  But  the  Doctor  has  two  very  fbrmicbible 
objections  against  the  sense  of  these  verses.  ^  First  he  says,  that 
larboard  or  left  hand  is  a  mistake  here  for  starboard  or  right 
hand,  Ckarybdis  being  to  the  starboard  of  Ulysses,  when  he  sailed 
through  these  straits.  This  is  very  true,  but  it  does  not  afiect 
what  Milton  hefe  says ;  for  the  sense  may  be,  not  that  Ulysses 
shunned  Ckarybdis  situated  on  the  larboard  of  his  ship  as  he  was 
sailing;  but  that  Ulysses,  sailing  on  the  larboard,  {^  the  left 
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So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Mov'd  on ;  with  difficulty  and  labour  he ; 
But,  he  once  past^  soon  afiter^  when  man  fellj 
Strange  alteration !  Sin  and  Death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Pav'd  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way  1026 

Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamely  endur'd  a  bridge  of  wonderous  length, 

hand  where  Scylla  was)  did  thereby  shun  Chary  bdis :  which  was 
the  truth  of  the  case.  The  Doctor's  other  objection  is,  that 
Scylla  was  no  whirlpool^  which  yet  she  is  here  supposed  to  have 
been ;  but  Virgil  (whom  Milton  follows  oftener  than  he  does 
Homer)  describes  Scylla  as  naves  in  seusa  trakentemj  JEn.  iii.  425, 
and  what  is  that  less  than  calling  it  a  whirlpool  ?  And  Athan. 
Kircher,  who  has  written  a  particular  account  ^of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  upon  his  own  view  of  them,  does  not  scruple  to  call 
them  both  whirlpools.  The  truth  is,  that  Scylla  is  a  rock  situ- 
ated in  a  small  bay  on  the  Italian  coast,  into  which  bay  the  tide 
runs  with  a  very  strong  current,  so  as  to  draw  in  the  ships  which 
are  within  the  compass  of  its  force,  and  either  dakh  them  against 
the  rock,  or  swallow  them  in  the  eddies :  for  when  the  streams 
have  thus  violently  rushed  into  the  bay,  they  meet  with  the  rock 
Scylla  at  the  farther  end,  and,  being  beat  back,  must  therefore 
form  an  eddy  or  whirlpool.  This  account  is  gathered  partly  from 
Sandy s's  Travels^  and  partly  from  Historia  orbis  terrcsp  &c.  Vide 
Hofiman.  Lexicon,     Peabce. 

Ver«  1028.  Tamely  endwr'd  a  bridge]  Dr.  Newton  heie 
agrees  with  Dr.  B^itley,  in  censuring  this  introduction  of  the 
infernal  bridge ;  because  it  is  described  in  the  tenth  book  for 
several  lines  togethtr,  as  a  thing  untouched  before,  and  an  inci-> 
dent  to  surprise  the  reader :  .And  therefore  the  poet  should  not 
have  anticqnted  it  here.  Milton  is  said  to  have  apparently 
copied  this  bridge^  not,  as  Dr.  Warton  has  conjectured,  from  the 
Ponsian  poet  Sadi^  but  from  the  Arabian  fiction  of  the  bridge 
called  in  Arabick  al  Sirat ;  which  is  represented  to  extend  over 
the  infernal  gtdphy  and  to  be  narrower  than  a  spider^s  weby  and 
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From  Hell  contmued,  readhing  the  utmort  orb 

Of  tfaiB  frail  world ;  by  which  the  Spirits  perverse  1030 

With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 

To  tempt  or  pmiish  mortals,  except  whom 

God,  and  good  Angels,  guard  by  special  grace. 

But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 

Of  light  appeara,  and  from  the  walls  of  Heaven  1035 

Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  night 

A  glimmering  dawn  :  Here  Nature  first  begins 

Her  farthest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire 

As  from  her  utmost  works  a  broken  foe 

With  tumult  less,  and  with  less  hostile  din ;         1040 

That  Satan  with  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease. 

Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light ; 

sharper  dian  the  edge  of  a  -sword.  Pocock  in  Fort.  Mob.  p.  282. 
See  Annotations  on  Hist,  of  Caliph  Vathek,  1786,  p.  314.  How- 
ever, in  Sylvester's  Du  Bart.  1621,  p.  207,  the  Furies,  leaving 
Hell,  are  described  "  rowlmg  their  steely  cars  over  the  Stygian 
bridge"  Compaie  also  R.  Niools,  in  the  Mir,  for  Magistrates, 
1610,  p.  814. 

*^  And  vp  from  darksome  Lymboes  dismall  stage^ 
**  O'er  Stygian  bridge,  ftom  Pluto's  emperie, 
"  Came  Night's  black  brood.  Disorder,  Ruine,  Rage,"  &c, 

Todd. 

Ver.  1033.    God,  and  good  Angels,]    So,  in  Shakspeare, 
Itich.  III. 

**  Ood,  €md  good  Angels,  fight  on  Richmond's  side." 

And  in  Herrick's  Noble  Numbers,  1647,  p.  74. 

"  God,  and  good  Angels  guide  thee."    Todd. 

Ver.  1039.    As  from  her  utmost  works']     From  the  outmost 
woiks  of  Nature,  mentioned  before.     Newton. 

Ver.  1042. bg  dubious  light ;]     In  this  line,  and 
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And^  like  a  weather-beaten  vessiel,  holds 

Gladly  the  port^  though  shrouds  and  tackle  torn ; 

Or  m  the  emptier  waste^  resembling  air^  i045 

Weighs  his  spread  wings^  at  leisure  to  behold 

Far  off  the  empyreal  Heaven^  extended  wide 

In  circuit,  undetermined  square  or  round. 

With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adom'd 

Of  living  sapphire,  once  his  native  seat ;  i050 

in  the  preceding  description  of  the  glimmering  dawn  that  Satan 
first  meets  with,  Milton  very  probably  alludes  to  Seneca's  elegant 
account  of  Hercnles's  passage  out  of  Hell,  Here,  Fur.  668. 

^^  Non  cseca  tenebris  incipit  prima  via : 

**  Tenuis  relictse  lucis  a  tergo  nitor, 

**  Fulgorque  dubius  solis  a£Blicti  cadit^    Thter. 

Ver.  1043.  And,  like  a  weather-beaten  vessel^  &c.]  A  simile 
of  the  same  kind,  differently  applied^  occurs  in  Homer,  Odyss, 
xxm.  232. 

*Qq  2*  St  hv  koraixluQ  yij  yfij(pfUyoiiri  ^vslfi 
^Ov  Tt  Jltxreiidiay  eftepyia  vff  ivl  irdvTf 
'Faitrti  liruyofiivtiy  iiyifif,     Stillikgfleet. 

See  also  Statins,  Theb.  ii.  193. 

*'  Nee  minus  hsec  Iseti  trahimus  solatia,  quam  si 
**  PreBcipiti  convulsa  Noto  proq»ectet  amicam 
"  Puppis  humum."     Dunster. 

Ver.  1046.  Weighs  his  spread  wingSy]  In  like  manner  Tasso, 
describing  the  angel  Galniel's  fli^t,  Oter.  Lib.  c«  i.  st.  14.  *'  £ 
si  librb  su  1'  adeguate  penne.'*  But  I  think,  notwithstanding  the 
natural  partiality  one  has  for  one's  countryman,  the  preference 
must  be  given  to  the  Italian.     Thter. 

Ver.  1047.  the  empyreal  Heaven,]    The  expression  of 

Dante,  Inferno^  C.  ii.  21.     *'  Nel  empyreocieV*  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  1049.    With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorn' d 

Of  living  sapphire,]    The  city  of  the  great  king  is 
thus  ad(Nrned  with  jewels  in  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  x.  55. 
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And  fast  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain. 
This  pendant  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star 
Of  smallest  magnitude  dose  by  the  moon. 
Thither,  full  firaught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Accurs'd,  and  in  a  cursed  hour,  he  hies.  1055 

'^  Whose  w€db  and  towres  were  buflded  high  and  strong 
"  Of  perle  and  precious  stone,** 
But  see  the  note,  B.  iiL  506.    Todd. 

Ver.  1052.     This  pendant  world,]     Shakspeare,  Meas.  for 
Meas,  A.  iii.  S.  i. 

**  To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 

**  And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 

"  This  pendant  world."    Todd. 

Ibid.     This  pendant  world,  m  bigness  as  a  star 

Of  smallest  magnitude  close  by  the  moon.]  By  this 
pendant  world  is  not  meant  the  Earth ;  but  the  new  creation. 
Heaven  and  Earthy  the  whole  orb  of  fixed  stars  immensely  bigger 
than  the  Earth,  a  mere  point  in  comparison.  This  is  certain  from 
what  Chaos  had  lately  said,  ver.  1004. 

**  Now  lately  Heaven  and  Earth,  another  worlds 
**  Hung  o'er  my  realm,  Imk'd  in  a  golden  chain.** 
Besides,  Satan  did  not  see  the  Earth  yet ;  he  was  afterwards  * 
suiprised  at  the  sudden  view  of  all  this  world  at  once^  B.  Tii.  542, 
and  wandered  long  on  the  outside  of  it;  till  at  last  he  saw  our 
sun,  and  learned  there  of  the  Arth-Angel  Uriel,  whei^  the  Earth 
and  Paradise  were.   See  B.  ni.  722.     This  pendant  world  there- 
fore must  mean  the  whole  world,  the  new  created  universe ;  and, 
beheld  far  o/f,  it  appeared  in  comparison  with  the  empyreal 
Heaven  no  bigger  than  a  star  of  smallest  magnitude;  nay,  not 
so  large ;  it  appeared  no  bigger  than  such  a  star  appears  to  be 
when  it  is  close  by  the  moon,  the  superiour  light  whereof  makes 
any  star,  that  happens  to  be  near  her  disk,  to  seem  exceedingly 
small  and  almost  disappear.    Newton. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Chdy  tiiting  an  his  throne^  $ee$  Satan  flying  towards  this  world, 
then  newly  created;  shows  him  to  the  Son,  who  sat  at  his 
right  hand;  foretels  the  success  of  Satan  in  perverting  9fum- 
kind;  clears  his  own  justice  and  wisdom  from  all  imputation^ 
having  created  Man  free,  and  able  enough  to  have  withstood 
his  tempter;  yet  declares  his  purpose  of  grace  towards  him, 
in  regard  he  fell  not  of  his  own  maiice,  as  did  Satan,  but  by 
him  seduced.  The  Son  of  God  renders  praises  to  his  Father 
for  the  manifestation  of  his  gracious  purpose  towards  Man: 
But  Ood  again  declares,  that  grace  cannot  be  extended  to- 
wards  Man  without  the  satisfaction  of  divine  justice ;  Man 
hath  offended  the  majesty  of  God  by  aspiring  to  Godhead, 
and,  therefore,  with  all  his  progeny,  devoted  to  death,  must 
die,  unless  some  one  can  be  found  sufficient  to  answer  for  his 
offence,  and  undergo  his  punishment.  The  Son  of  God  freely 
offers  himself  a  ransom  for  Man:  The  Father  accepts  him, 
ordains  his  iticamation,  pronounces  his  exaltation  above  all 
names  in  Heaven  and  Earth;  commands  all  the  Angels  to 
adore  him :  They  obey,  and,  hymning  to  their  harps  in  full 
quire,  celebrate  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Mean  while  Satan 
alights  upon  the  bare  convex  of  this  world! s  outermost  orb; 
where  wandering  he  first  finds  a  place,  since  called  the  Limbo 
of  Vanity :  What  persons  and  things  fiy  up  thither :  Thence 
comes  to  the  gate  of  Heaven,  described  ascending  by  stairs, 
and  the  waters  above  the  firmament  that  fiow  about  it:  His 
passage  thence  to  the  orb  of  the  sun ;  he  finds  there  Uriel, 
the  regent  of  that  orb,  but  first  changes  himself  into  the  shape 
of  a  meaner  Angel;  and,  pretending  a  zealous  desire  to  behold 
the  new  creation,  and  Man  whom  God  had  placed  here,  in- 
quires of  him  the  place  of  his  habitation,  and  is  directed: 
Alights  first  on  mount  Niphates. 
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Hail^  holy  Lights  ofipring  of  Heaven  first-born^ 
Or  of  the  Eternal  coetemal  beam 

Ver»  1.  Hailf  holy  Light,  &c,]  Our  author's  addieaa  to 
Light,  and  lamentation  of  his  own  Umdness,  may  perhaps  be 
censured  as  an  excrescence  or  digression  not  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  epick  poetry ;  but  yet  this  is  so  charming  a  part  of  the 
poem,  that  the  most  critical  reader,  I  imagine,  cannot  wish  it 
were  omitted.  One  is  even  |deased  with  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault, 
that  is  the  occasion  of  so  many  beauties,  and  acquaints  us  so  much 
with  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  author.     Newton.  . 

'    We  may  compare  Tasso's  address  to  Light  in  his  II  Mondo 
Creato,  Giom.  1. 

**  O  bellissima  luce,  o  luce  amica 
''  Delia  natura,"  &c. 

Or  the  address  to  Light  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  edit.  1621, 
p.  12. 

**  All  hail,  pure  lamp,  bright,  gacredy  and  excelling, 
**  Sorrow,  and  care,  darkness,  and  dread  repelling — 
*'  Mother  of  Truth,  true  Beauty's  only  Mirrour! 
"  OocTs  eldest  daughter  f    Dunster. 

Ver.  2.     Or  of  the  Eternal  coetemal  beam 

May  I  express  thee  wManCd^  Or  may  I  without 
Uame  call  thee,  the  coetemal  beam  of  the  Eternal  God  ?  The 
ancients  were  very  cautious  and  curious  by  what  names  they 
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May  I  express  thee  unblam'd?  since  God  is  light. 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee,  5 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 

addressed  their  deities,  and  Milton  in  imitation  of  them  questions 
whether  he  should  address  the  Light  as  the  first-bom  of  Heaven, 
or  as  the  coetemal  beam  of  the  Eternal  Father,  or  as  a  pure 
ethereal  stream  whose  fountain  is  unknown :  But  as  the  second 
appellation  seems  to  ascribe  a  proper  eternity  to  Light,  Milton 
very  justly  doubts  whether  he  might  use  that  without  blame. 

Newtok. 

In  his  Samson  Agonistes,  he  gives  to  Light  the  first  of  these 
appellations,  ^*  O  first  created  beam !"    Todd* 

Ver.  3. since  God  is  light,  ^c]     From 

L  John  L  5.  «  God  is  light:*  And  L  Tim.  vi.  16.  "  Who  only 
hath  immoitality,  dwelling  in  the  light,  which  nq  man  can  ap- 
proach unto."    Newton. 

Ver.  6.  Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate.^  What 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  says  of  Wisdom,  Milton  applies  to 
Light.  See  ch.  vii.  25,  26.  '^  She  is  a  pure  influence  flowing 
from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty :  She  is  the  brightness  of  the 
everlasting  light"     Newton. 

Ver.  7.  Or  hear'st  thou  rather,]  Or  dost  thou  rather  hear 
this  address,  dost  thou  delight  rather  to  be  called,  pure  ethereal 
stream  ?  An  excellent  Latinism,  as  Dr.  Bentley  observes,  Hor. 
Sat.  II.  vi.  20, 

"  Matutine  pater  sen  Jane  libentius  audisT* 

And  we  have  an  expression  of  the  same  kind  in  Spenser,  as  Dr. 
Newton  remarks.  Faery  Queen,  i.  v.  23. 

"  If  old  Aveugle's  sons  so  evil  hear:* 

See  also  Milton's  Areopagitica ;  "  For  which  Britain  hears  ill 
abroad."    And  the  note  on  ver.  25,  Ad  Salsillum.    Todd* 
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Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?  Before  the  sun. 
Before  the  Heavens  thou  wert^  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest  lo 

The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  re-visit  now  with  bolder  wing^ 
Escap'd  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight  15 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 

Ver.  8«  Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?]  As  in  Job  xxxviii. 
19.     *'  Where  is  the  way  where  light  dwelleth  ?"    Hume. 

Ver.  10.     as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 

The  rising  world  &c.]  See  note^  B.  i.  207.  But 
MiltoBy  perhaps,  had  the  following  passage  of  Job  in  view,  xxxviii* 
9.  **  I  made  the  cloud  the  garment  thereof  and  thick  darkness  a 
swaddling-band  for  it"    Todd. 

Ver.  1 1 .  The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep^  For  the 
world  was  only  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  when  the  light  was  created. 
See  Qen,  L  2,  3.  The  verse  is  plainly  formed  upon  this  of  Spenser^ 
Faer.  Q«.  i.  i.  39. 

'^  And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deep,**    Newtok. 

But  Milton's  exact  combination  occurs,  as  Mr.  Dunster  also 
notices,  in  Drayton's  Polyolb,  S.  ix. 

"  The  hanging  rocks,  and  vallies  dark  and  deepJ*    Todd. 

Ver.  12.  Won  from  the  void  and  formless  irifinite,']  Void  must 
not  here  be  understood  as  emptiness^  for  Chaos  is  described  full 
of  matter ;  but  void^  as  destitute  of  any  formed  being,  void  as  the 
earth  was  when  first  created.  What  Moses  says  of  that,  is  here 
applied  to  Chaos ;  without  form  and  void.  A  short  but  noble 
description  of  Chaos,  which  is  said  to  be  injinite,  as  it  extended 
underneath,  as  Heaven  above,  infinitely.     Richardson. 

Ver.  16.  Through  utter  and  through  middle  e^ari^nes^]  Through 
HeU,  which  is  often  called  utter  darkness  ;  and  through  the  great 
gulf  between  Hell  and  Heaven,  the  middle  darkness.     Newton; 
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With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orph^  Ijrre^ 

I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night; 

Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 

The  dark  descent^  and  up  to  re-ascend^  20 

Though  hard  and  rare :  Thee  I  revisit  safe. 

And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 

Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs,    26 

Ver.  17.  With  other  notes  Sec]  Orpheus  made  a  hymn  to 
Night,  which  is  still  extant ;  he  also  wrote  of  the  creation  out  of 
Chaos.  See  ApolL  RhodiuSt  i.  493.  Orpheus  was  inspired  by 
his  mother  Calliope  only,  Milton  by  the  heavenly  Muse ;  there^ 
fore  he  boasts  that  he  song  with  other  notes  than  Orpheus,  though 
the  subjects  were  the  same.    Richa&dsok. 

Ibid.  the  OrphSan  /yre,]    Mr.  Warton 

says  that  the  epithet  is  perfectly  Grecian,  and  the  combmation 
literally  from  ApoUonius  Rhodius :  See  his  note,  Eleg.  vL  37. 
But  '^  the  Orphean  lyre"  had  appeared  before  m  English  poetry, 
as  I  find  in  Harrington's  Polindor  and  Flostellay  1651,  p.  57. 
"  the  Orphean  lyre  out-mated."    Todd. 

Ver.  20. and  up  to  re-ascendy]  So  Chap- 
man, speaking  also  of  Chaos  and  eternal  night,  Revenge  of  Bussy 
D'Ambois,  4to.  1613. 

**  Up  from  the  chaos  of  eternal  night 

"  Once  more  I  ascend."    Todd. 

Ver.  25.     jSb  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs. 

Or  dim  suffusion  veitd.]  When  Milton  was  first 
blind,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Leonard  Philaras,  an  Athenian  then 
at  Paris,  for  him  to  consult  Dr.  Thevenot.  He  sent  his  case  (it  is 
in  the  15th  of  his  familiar  letters)  :  what  answer  he  had  is  not 
known ;  but  it  seems  by  this  passage  that  he  was  not  certain  what 
his  disease  was :  or  perhaps  he  had  a  mind  to  describe  both  the 
great  causes  of  blindness  accortUng  to  what  was  known  at  that 
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Or  dim  suffiision  veil'd.    Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wan4er^  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  springs  or  shady  grove^  or  sunny  hill^ 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;  but  chief 
Thee^  iSion^  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath,  30 

That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 

ime^  as  hk  whole  poem  is  intecspersed  with  great  variety  of 
learning.    Richakdsov. 

Ver.  26. Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  /  to  wandery"]   Yet  do  not  I  forbear  to  follow 
the  Mages  wheresoever  they  meet.    Hume. 

This  b  the  sense  of  the  passage,  which  Bentley  and  Pearce  pro- 
posed to  alter,  but  which  Dr.  Newton  allows.    Todd. 

Ver.  27.  ■  where  the  Muses  haunt 

Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove  J    So,  in  Sandys's  Ovid^ 
1656,  p.  6. 

**  Our  Demi-gods,  Nymphs,  Sylvans,  Satyrs,  Famies, 
**  Who  haunt  clear  springs,^  Sic 

And,  in  bishop  Hall's  Defiance  to  Envy:  **  Come,  Nymphs  and 
Faons,  that  haunt  those  shady  groves.'*    Todd. 

Ver.  29.  Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;] .  So  Virgil,  Oeorg^ 
il  475. 


'*  Dulces  ante  omnia  Musee, 


"  Quarum  sacra  fero  ingenti  peicussus  amore."    Newtok. 

Ver.  30.   the  flowery  brooks  beTieath,]     Kedron 

and  Siloah.  He  still  was  pleased  to  study  the  beauties  of  the 
ancient  poets,  but  his  highest  delight  was  in  the  songs  of  Sion, 
in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and  in  these  he  meditated  day  and  ni^t. 
This  is  the  sense  of  the  passage,  stript  of  its  poetical  ornaments. 

Newton. 

Ver.  32.  nor  sometimes  forget]    It  b  the  same 

as  and  sometimes  Tiot  forget.  Nee  and  neqne  m  Latin  are  fre- 
quently the  same  as  et  nan.    Pearce. 
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Those  other  two  equall'd  with  me  in  fate/ 
So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown, 

Ver.  33.  Those  other  two,  ^c]  It  has  been  imagined  that 
Milton  dictated  Those  other  too,  which  thou^  difFerent  in  sense, 
yet  is  not  distinguishable  in  sound  ;  so  that  they  might  easily  be 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other*  In  strictness  of  speech  perhaps 
we  should  read  oMer^  instead  of  o^A^,  Those  others  too:  but  those 

other  may  be  admitted  as  well  as  these  other  in  B.  iv.  783. 

these  other  wheel  the  north :  but  then  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  ^00  is  a  sorry  botch  at  best  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  passage  I  conceive  to  be  this.  Though  he  mentions/our,  yet 
there  are  but  two  whom  he  particularly  desires  to  resemble,  and 
both  those  he  distinguishes  with  the  epithet  blind  to  make  the 
likeness  the  more  striking  : 

''  Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Meeonidea." 
M<Bonides  is  Homer,  so  called  from  the  name  of  his  father  Mseon : 
and  no  wonder  our  poet  desires  to  equal  him  in  renown,  whose 
writings  he  so  much  studied,  admired,  and  imitated.  The  cha- 
racter of  Thamyris  is  not  so  well  known  and  established  :  but 
Homer  mentions  him  in  the  Iliad,  ii.  595 ;  and  Eustathius  ranks 
him  with  Orpheus  and  Museeus,  the  most  celebrated  poets  and 
musicians. .  Plato  mentions  his  hymns  with  honour  in  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  his  eighth  book  of  Laws,  and  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  book  of  his  Republick  feigns,  upon  the  principles  of 
transmigration,  that  the  soul  of  Thamyris  passed  into  a  nightm- 
gale.  He  was  a  Thracian  by  birth  and  invented  the  Dorick 
mood  or  measure,  according  to  Pliny,  L.  vii.  c.  57.  Plutarch, 
in  his  treatise  of  Musick,  says  that  he  had  the  finest  voice  of 
any  of  his  time,  and  that  he  wrote  a  poem  of  the  war  of  the 
Titans  with  the  gods :  and  from  Suidas  we  learn  that  he  com- 
posed likewise  a  poem  of  the  generation  of  the  world,  which, 
being  subjects  near  of  kin  to  Milton's,  might  probably  occasion 
the  mention  of  him  in  this  place.  Thamyris  then,  and  Homer, 
Bie.tJiose  other  two,  whom  the  poet  principally  desires  to  resemble : 
And  it  seems  as  if  he  had  intended  at  first  to  mention  only  these 
two,  and  then,  currente  caiamo,  had  added  the  two  others.  Tire- 
sias,  and  Phineus,  the  one  a  Theban,  the  other  a  king  of  Arcadia; 
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Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Maeonides^  35 

And  Tireaas,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Thus  with  the  year    40 
Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 


fiunous  Uind  prophets  and  poets  of  antiquity ;  for  the  word  priy- 
pKet  sometimes  comprehends  both  characters,  as  vates  does  in 
Latin.    Newton. 

Ver.  35.  And  Tiresias^  and  Phineus,  prophets  old:]  Dr. 
Bentley  rejects  this  verse;  but  it  is  genuine.  Tiresias  is  re- 
peatedly cdeteited  by  Milton.  See  Mr.  Warton*s  note>  Eleg*  vi. 
67.    Dr.  Pearoe  proposes  to  improve  the  Ime,  by  readings 

**  And  Phineus,  and  Tiresias,  prophets  old."    Todd. 

Ver.  37.  Then  feed  on  thoughts  J  Compare  Shakspeare»  Ant. 
and  Cleop.  A.  iv.  S.  xiii. 

"  please  your  thoughts^ 

^*  In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes^"  &c. 

Thus  also  in  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Arcadia,  13th  edit.  p.  92.  ''  On 
thoughts  he  feeds-*'  Milton  uses  the  phrase  again,  in  Par.  Reg. 
B.  ii.  f^8.  '<  Fed  with  better  thoughts.''  And  in  his  Prose- 
Worhs,  1698,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  ''  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  mani- 
fest with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit 
of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solita- 
riness, yec2  with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  «nbark  in  a 
troubled  sea  of  noises,"  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  39. darkling,]    It  is  said  that  datkUng  was  coined 

by  Milton,  but  I  find  it  used  several  times  in  Shakspeare,  and  in 
the  authors  of  that  age.    Newton. 

Ver.  41.  Seawns  return;  but  not  to  me  returns  Sec]  This 
beautiful  turn  of  the  words  is  copied  from  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Act  of  Guarinj's  Pastor  Fidoj  where  Mirtillo  addresses  the  spring: 
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Day,  or  the  sweet  i^proach  of  dven  or  mom. 

Or  sight  of  remal  bloom,. or  siimmer^s  rose. 

Or  flocfai,  or  herds,  or  hmnaa  fiice  divine ; 

But  doud  instead,  and  ever^nring  dark  45 

Surrounds  kne,  from  the  ciieerfnl  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  apd  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fidr 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

^  Tu  torni  ben,  ma  teco 

**  Non  tornano  &c. 

**  Ta  torni  ben,  tu  tomi, 

**  Ma  teco  altro  non  toma,"  &c.    Newton. 

•  The  pathetick  comj^aint  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  on  his 
bimdness  may  be  also  here  compared,  Mir.  far  Magistrates^  edit. 
1610,  p.  654. 

'^  Can  I  dbtin^ish  day  from  darksome  night  ? 

**  Or  do  I  know  the  seasons  of  the  yeare? 

''  Know  I  when  spring  deckes  earth  with  sweet  delight, 

'^  When  summer's  sun  glads  earth  with  his  bright  cleare, 

**  Or  when  in  woods  Autumnus'  firuits  appeare  ? 

"  0,  no?  of  nought  but  winter  can  I  tell, 
'    ^  Whom,  by  hia  boisterous  blasts,  I  know  light  well.** 

There  is  likewue  a  similar  turn  of  the  words  m  Petraich's  beauti- 
ful Sonnet,  begmnmg^ 

**  Zefiro  toma  e  1  bel  tempo  rimena/'    Todd. 

Vor.  48.    Prpsented  with  a  umversal  Monk 

Of  nature's  werks  to  me  expunged  ami  mt'd,]  Per- 
.ha|to  we  should  read  and  point  the  passage  thai : 

^*  Presented  with  a  universal  blank ; 

<<  All  nature's  works  to  me  eitpung'd  and  ras'd  ;** 

that  is,  ^'  all  nature's  woriu  beii^,  in  respect  to  the  universal 
blank,  or  absence  of  light  from  me,  expung'd  to  me  and  ras'd." 

PSARCE. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  some  such  emendation  as  this  was  admit- 
ted.   It  clean  the  syntax,  which  at  present  is  very  much  embar- 
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Of  nature's  works  to  me  eipung^d  and  ras^d. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  oat.  50 

So  much  the  rather  ihou>  celestial  Light, 

laaaeiL  All  nahare^s  works  h&ag  to  me  expunged  and  ras*d,  and 
wisdom  tti  one  entrance  quite  ^ut  out,  is  pbua  and  intelligible ; 
bat  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  conjunction  and  co^ 
puk^  wisdom  to,  v.  60.    Nbwtok. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  this  passage,  if  we  consider  wisdom 
as  the  genitive  case ;  of  nature's  works,  and  o/*  wisdom  &c. 

Toni). 

Ver.  49.   ras^d,]    Of  the  LatiA 

radere;  the  RqmanSi  who  wrote  on  waxed  tables  with  iron  styles, 
when  they  struck  out  a  word,  did  tabuiam  radere^  rase  it  out. 
Light,  and  the  blessings  of  it,  were  never  drawn  in  more  lively 
colours  and  finer  strokes ;  nor  was  the  sad  loss  of  it,  and  them, 
ever  so  passionately  and  so  patiently  lamented.  They,  that  itill 
read  the  most  exceUent  Homer  bemoaning  the  same  misfortune, 
will  find  him  far  short  of  this,  Herodotus,  in  his  life,  gives  us 
some  verses  m  which  he  bewailed  his  blindness*    Hume. 

Ver.  51 »    So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  SccJ]    See  Homer,  Odyss.  x.  492. 
'  €h^$alo9  Tctpcm'oo 

Miynoc  AXoov,  rov  re  fpivtc  tftinM  slou 

And  compare  also  Guarini,  Past.  Fid.  A.  v.  S.  vi. 
«<  O'  quanto  spesso  giova 
**  La  cecitit  de  gli  occhi  al  veder  molto ! 
*'  Ch'  allor  non  traviata 
'^  L'  anhna,  ed  m  se  stessa 
**  Tutta  raccolta,  suole 
**  Aprir  nel  cieco  senso  occhi  lincei." 

Milton  represents  Sampson,  **  though  blind  of  sight,  with  inward 
eyes  illuminated,*'  ▼.  1689.  And  in  his  Prose- Works,  when  he 
speaks  of  his  blindness,  he  expresses  the  same  sentiment.  In 
these  various  passages  he  also  bore  in  mind  the  sublime  expres- 
eioaof  St.  Paul,  Mphes,  i.  18.  '<  The  eyes  of  your  understanding 
being  enlightened."    Todd. 
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Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thenoe 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisihle  to  mortal  right*   .  55 

.    Now  had  the  Almighty  Father  from  above^ 

From  the  pure  empyrean  where  He  sits 

High  thron'd  above  all  highth,  bent  down  his  eye 

His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view : 

About  him  all  the  Sanctities  of  Heaven  60 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  received 

Ver.  56.  Now  had  the  Almighty  Father  &c.]  The  picture 
of  the  Almighty's  looking  down  from  Heaven  is  much  the  same 
^th  that  which  Tasso  gives  in  the  following  lines,  Gier.  Lib* 
C.  i.  St.  7. 

**  Quandq  dall'  alto  soglio  il  Padre  Etemo, 
'^  Ch'  h  ne  la  parte  piu  del  ciel  sincera ; 
'^  E  quanto  e  dalle  stelle  al  basso  inferno, 
.  ''  Tanto  h  piii  in  sik  della  stellata  spera ; 
"  Gli  occhi  in  giii  volse,  e  in  un  sol  punto,  e  in  una 
'<  Vbta  mird  ci6,  che  'n  se  il  mondo  aduna."    Thtee. 

Ver.  60.    About  him  all  the  Sanctities  of  Heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars,"]  The  poet  here  considered  the 
prophet  Daniel^s  description  of  The  Ancient  of  Days,  to  whom 
**  thousand  thousands  ministered,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
/Aottsoiui  stood  before  Him.''  Chap.  vii.  10.  See  also  Revela-- 
tions,  V.  11,  vii.  11.  The  phrase  Sanctities  of  Heaven  might  be 
suggested  by  Shakspeare,  as  the  commentators  have  noted, 
K.  Hen.  IV.  Ptii,  A.  iv.  S.^. 

*^  Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven^ 
**  And  our  dull  woikings."     Todd. 

Ver.  61 .    ■      '  cmdfrom  his  sight  received 

Beatitude  past  utterance ;]  Milton  here  alludes  to 
the  beatifick  vision^  in  which  divines  suppose  the  happiness  of  the 
saints  to  consist.    Thter^ 
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Beatitude  past  uttrnmce ;  oa  his  right 

The  radiant  image  of  his  gbry  sat, 

Hb  only  Son ;  on  earth  he  first  beheld 

Our  two  first  parrats,  yet  the  only  two  65 

Of  mankind  m  the  happy  garden  placed. 

Reaping  immortal  firuits  of  joy  and  love. 

Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivall'd  love. 

In  Uissful  solitude ;  he  thai  surve/d 

Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there  70 

Coasting  the  wall  of  Heaven  on  this  side  Night 

In  the  dun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings,  and  willing  feet. 

On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seon'd 

Firm  land  imbosom'd,  without  firmament,  75 

SandySi  in  his  Parafhrase  on  Job,  1637,  has  a  similar  pas- 

<«  Afaine  when  all  the  radiant  Sonnes  of  Lig^t 
**  Before  kU  throne  appeared,  whose  only  sight 
"  Beatitude  infiw'd."    Todd. 

Ver.62.    on  kis  right 

The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat. 

His  only  Son ;]  According  to  St.  Paul^  Heb^  i.  3. 
**  His  Son^— the  brightness  of  his  glory,  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high."  Let  the  discerning  linguist  com- 
pare the  iM:eceding  description  of  God  with  that  by  Tasso,  Gier. 
Lib,  c.  ix.  St.  65^  66, 57.    Hums. 

Ver.  72.  In  tTie  dun  mr]  Thisis  the  otfrftnoio  of  the  Italians, 
who  almost  constantly  express  a  gloomy,  dusky  air,  in  these 
tenns.    Thyer* 

Ver.  75.  Firm  land  in^som*dy  without  Jirnument,&c.']  The 
unirerse  appeared  to  Satan  to  be  a  solid  ^obe,  encompassed  on  all 
sides  but  uncertain  whether  with  water  or  air,  but  v^ithout  Jlrma-. 
mentf  without  any  sphere  or  fixed  stars  over  it,  as  over  the  earth. 

yoL.  II.  r 
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Uncertain  whidi^  in  ocean^or  in  air. 
Him  God  beholding  fit)m  his  praspect  high. 
Wherein  past,  present,  fiitaare,  he  beholdB, 
Thus  to  lus  only  Son^arcBeeing  spake,  ^ 

Only  begotten  Son,  seest  Ihoa  what  rage  80 

Transports  our  Adversary  ?  whom  no  bounds 
Prescrib'd,  no  bars  of  Hell,  nor  all  the  diains 
Heap'd  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss 
Wide  interrupt^  can  hold ;  ao  bent  he  seemiB 
On  desperate  revenge,  that  shidD  redocmd  85 

Upon  his  own  rebeUiooa  head*    And  now. 
Through  aH  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wmga  hia  way 
Not  far  off  Heaven,  in  the  precincts  of  light. 
Directly  towarda  the  new  cxeaAed  world. 

The  q>heie,  or  fixed  stars^  was  itself  comjyrehended  m  it,  and 
made  a  part  of  it    Newton. 

Ver.  77.    Him  Ood  beholding  from  his  prospect  higk^ 

Wherempcist^presentyfutureyhe  beholds^  Bpethius, 
an  author  not  unworthy  of  our  poet's  imitation^  deseiibing  the 
Deity,  uses  exactly  the  same  terms,  De  Cons.  Philes.  L.  iv. 
**  Qui  cum  ex  iUta  providentioe  specula  re^cit,  quid  cuique 
eiieniat."'    Agaln^  L.  t»  Metr.  iL 

''  QtuB  smt,  qtuBfueriniy  venidntque, 
<<  Uno  mentb  cemit  in  ictu."    Tutbr. 

Ver.  80.  (My  begotten  Son,  &c.]  I  wiH  make  one  general 
observation^  on  this  and  all  the  speeches  in  the  Poem,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  God  the  Father ;  which  is,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  unjust  than  Pope's  criticism  on  Milton,  accusing  him  of 
making  Ood  turn  school^wtney  unless  he  meant,  by  school-divi- 
ttity^  the  doctrine  of  St  Paul,  St  Peter,  St  John,  &c.  For 
Mikon  has  copied  them  with  the  greatest  exactness ;  and,  bating 
a  woid  or  two,  (folly  implied  however  in  those  writers,)  has  kept 
to  their  very  expiessioBS.    StiLLiNori££T. 
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And  man  tfaere  ph^d,  with  purpose  to  assay         90 
If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy^  or,  worse. 
By  some  false  gtiile  perrert ;  and  shall  pervert ; 
For  man  will  hearken  to  liisgloadng  lies. 
And  earily  transgress  the  sole  ootnmand, 
Solepledgeofhisobedience:  So  will£a]I  gs 

He  and  his  feithtess  progeny :  Whose  £Btult  ? 
Whose  bat  his  own?    Ingrate,  he  had  (rf  me 
All  he  could  have ;  I  made  him  just  and  right. 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 
Such  I  created  all  the  eth^eal  Powers  loo 

And  Spirits,  both  them  who  stood,  and  them  whofail'd ; 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fdQ  who  fell. 
Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith  cor  love, 
Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appeared,     105 

Ver.  92.    — and  shall  pervert ;]    Alluding 

to  the  *^  lying  spirit,*'  I.  Kings  2cxii.  22.    "  Thou  shalt  persuade 
him,  and  prevail  also.**    Todb. 


Ver.  93.   his  gfezing  lieSy]    The  1 

expression  is  applied  to  the  Devil,  B.  ix.  549.  **  So  gloz*d  the 
Tempter.*'  See  note  on  Comus,  v.  161.  Thus  also,  in  Sylves- 
ter^s  Du  BartaSf  the  Tempter's  address  to  Eve  is  called  **  glozing 
rhetorike.''    Todd. 

Ven  98.    /  mcuk  him  just  and  rights].  Eccles. 

▼ii.  29.    **  God  made  man  uprigW    OiirLiss.. 

Ver.  101.  both  them  who  stoody  and  them  who  faiPd ;] 

Both  the  antitheton  and  the  repetition  m  the  next  line  show  that 
the  author  gave  it, 

**  both  them  whastood  and  them  ynfiiofeU  ; 

^'  Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fdl- who  fell.'^ 

Bentlet. 
p2 
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Not  what  they  .would  ?  what  praise  could  they  receive  ? 

What  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid^ 

When  will  and  reason  (reason  also  is  choice)    * 

Useless  and  vain^  of  freedom' both  despoil'd. 

Made  passive  both,  had:  served  necessity,  1  lo  > 

Not  me  ?    They  therefore,  as  ;to  right  belonged,    . 

So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 

Their  Maker,  or  their,  makings  or  their  fete. 

As  if  predestination  over-rul'd 

Their  will  dispos'd  by  absolute  decree  115 

Or  high  foreknowledge ;  they  themselves  decreed    . 

Their,  own  revolt,  not  I ;  if  I  foreknew. 

Foreknowledge  had  no.  influence  on  their  fault. 

Which  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforeknown. 

So  without  least  imptUse  or  shadow  of  fate,   ^      120 

Ver.  108.  (reason  also  is  choice)']  Milton  had 

expressed  the  same  sentiment  before  in  his  Areopagitica ; ''  JVfany 
there  be  that  complain  of  Divine  Providence  for  suffering  Adam 
to  transgress.  Foolish  tongues !  when  iaod  gave  him  reasotiy  he 
gave  him  freedom  to  choose ;  for  reason  is  but  choosing :  He  had 
been  else  a  mere  artificial  Adam."    Newton. 

The  poet's  meaning  seems  to  be  this :  When  two  or  more 
things  are  proposed,  'tis  the  business  of  reason  to  choose,  i.  e.  de^ 
termine  speculatively,  which  is  the  best ;  as  it  is  the  business  of 
will  to  determine  practically.  These  words  were  thrown  in  to 
take  off  the  objection  which  might  have  arisen,  in  the  minds  of 
his  readers,  upon  seemg  the  word  freedom  in  the  next  line  applied 
to  reason.    This  way  of  speaking  Milton  took  from  Plato. 

Stillinofleet. 

Ver.  117.  if]     7/"  here  does  not:  imply 

the  least  doubt  or  uncertainty;  but.it  is  used,  as  it  is  sometimes 
in  the  best  authors,  in  the  sense  of  though.  '*  Though  I  fore- 
knew, that  foreknowledge  had  no  influence.'*     Newton. 
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Or  aught  by  me  imnratably  foreseen. 
They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all 
Both  what  they  judge,  and  what  they  choose ;  for  so 
I  form'd  them  free :  and  free  they  must  remain, 
TiU  they  enthrall  themselves ;  I  else  must  change'  125 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 
Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain'd 
Their  freedom;  they  themselves  ordain'd  their  fall. 
The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell. 
Self-tempted,  self-depraVd :  Man  falls,  deceived     130 
By  the  other  first :  Man  therefore  shall  find  grace. 
The  other  none :  In  mercy  and  justice  both. 
Through  Heaven  and  Earth,  so  shall  my  glory  excel ; 
But  mercy,  first  and  last,  shall  brightest  shine. 
Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance  fill'd  1 35 

Ver.  121.  Or  aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen,]  To  foresee 
immiUabfyf  says  Dr.  Bentley,  are  two  ideas  that  cannot  unite : 
He  thinks  therefore  that  Milton  must  have  given  it,  immutaJbly 
foredoonCd.  His  objection  is  right,  but  his  emendation  is  wrong, 
I  think.    Milton  seems  rather  to  have  dictated, 

*^  Or  aught  by  me  immutable  foreseen ;" 

where  aught  immutable  may  signify  any  event  that  cannot  be 
changed  or  altered.    Pearce. 

Immutably  foreseen  seems  to  me.  so  foreseen  as  to  be  immu- 
table. If  Milton  had  dictated  immutabley  he  would  probably  have 
said, 

**  Or  aught  immutahle  by  me  foreseen."     Newton.  . 

Ver.  135.  Thus  while  God  spake,  &c.]  Milton  here  shows 
that  he  was  no  servile  imitator  of  the  ancients.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  hi^cmaster^  Homer,  and  all  who  followed  him,  where 
they  are  representing,  die  Deity  speaking,  describe  a  scene  of 
:tenrour  and  awful  consternation. '  The  Heavens,  Seas,  arid  Earth 
tremble,  ^c.  and' this,  to  be  sure,,  was  consistent  eno^h  with 
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An  Heaven^  and  in  the  blessed  Spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  loeffi^ble  difiiis'd. 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen  . 
Most  glorious ;  in  him  all  bis  Father  shone 
Substantially  expressed ;  andinhis&oe  140 

their  natural  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being:  But  it  would  not 
have  been  so  agreeable  to  the  mild,  merciful,  and  benevolent 
idefL  of  the  D&ty  upon  tb9  Christian  scheme,  and  therefore  our 
author  has  very  judiciously  made  the  words  of  the  Almighty  dif- 
fusing fragrance  and  delight  to  all  around  him.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  Ariosto,  which  is  exactly  in  the  same  taste  with  what  Mil- 
ton has  given  us,  C.  zxix.  st  30. 

<<  Dio  cos!  disse;  e  fe  serena  intomo 

^'  L'aria,  e  tranquiUo  il  mar  piii che  mai  faSee**  Thtee. 

The  breath  of  Jove  is  described  as  shedding  such  exquisite  im- 
grance,  as  might  inspire  the  dead  with  life,  in  Camoens's  Lusiad^ 
C.  i.  St.  xxii.  See  ako  the  Romance  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  8vo. 
•  Rouen,  s.  d.  fol.  404.  a.  *^  Droit  &  ceste  heure  que  la  noble  pu- 
celle  faisoit  ses  prieies  ^  Dieu,  vne  moult  grand  clart£  s'espandit 
par  la  chambre,  puis  apres  y  suruint  vne  odeur  »  tres*-$(nSif^  fleu- 
rant,  qu'  aduis  estoit  que  toute  la  chatnbre  fut  pleine  d*  encens,  et 
d^espices  aromatiqueSy  puis  apres  ouirent  vne  voix  angelicque  qui 
de  par  nostre  Seigneur  vmt  et  dit,  A  toy  Empereur  de  Rome, 
Dieu  te  mande  par  moy,''  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  139,  ^ — wi  Wn  all  his  Father  shone]  P,  Fletcher 

uses  a  similar  phrase  in  speaking  of  our  IfOrd^Purp.  hU  C.  xiu 
St  81. 

*^  Putt  of  his  Father  shines  his  glorious  face.''    Todd. 

Ver.  140.  Substantially  expressed  {\  According  to  Heh.  i;  3. 
Where  the  Son  of  God  is  styled,  ^*  the  brightness  of  his  Father's 
glory ;  and  the  express  image  of  his  person ;"  Xapoxr^p  r^c  v»o- 
vravtrnt  Avrov,  the  ^hwra/^ter  of  his  substance,  as  the  original 
expresses  it.    Humb. 

Ibid. ■ — in  his  face 

Divine  compassion  visAfy  appeared, 
Looe  without  end,  and  wiihout  measnare  grace,']    See 
Marino's  Oenisalemme  Distmtla,  C.  vii.  at.  02. 
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Divine  compassion  visibly  appear^d^ 

Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace. 

Which  uttering,  thus  he  to  his  Father  spake. 

O  Father,  gracbus  was  that  word  which  cWd 
Thy  sovran  sentence,  that  Man  should  find  grace ;  145 
For  whidi  both  Heaven  and  earth  ahall  hig^  extol 
Thy  praiies,  with  the.  innumerable  sound 
Of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Encompassed  shall  resound  thee  ever  blest 
For  should  Man  finally  be  lost,  should  Man,         130 
Thy  creature  late  so  lov^d,  thy  youngest  son. 
Fall  drcomvented  thus  by  fi-aud,  though  join'd 
With  hb  own  lolly?  That  be  fisom  thee  fSur, 

^*  Pace,  pace  e  piet^  scritto  a  vermiglio 

**  In  quei  vivi  caratteri  gli  iesse; 

**  E  ne  gli  occhi,  non  mea  libri  del  C6r8, 

*'  Lene  a  lettoe  di  focoy  Amor,  Amore.''  J.  C.  Walker. 

Ver.  147.   .■   ■■  with  the  innumerable  sovnd Sec.] 

So,  in  B.  i.  101.  '<  The  umwnerable  force  of  spirits."  In  both 
places  the  word  innumerable^  though  joined  to  sound  and  forcey 
in  sense  refers  to  songs  and  spirits.    Pea&cs. 

Ver.  153.     With  his  oumfblly  T\    Let  us  remove  the  mark  of 

interrogation,  and  point  the  passage  thus,  With  his  oumfolfy 

The  sentence  is  imperfect,  and  is  an  apoaiopesis.  The  speech 
elegantly  breaks  off;  by  which  means  the  poet  reserves,  ii^hat  is 
here  understood,  to  close  all  with  more  emphatically.  The  entire 
sentence  rtms  thus,  Far  should  Man  he  finally  lost,  &c.  thy  good- 
ness should  be  blasphemed  without  defence*    Stillik^fleet. 

Ibid.  ■    ■  That  be  from  thee  far. 

That  fax  be  from  thee,  ^c*]  An  imitation  of  Ge- 
nesis, xviii.  25.  **  That  be  far  from  thee  \jilt  do  after  this  manner, 
to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked ;  and,  that  the  righteous 
should  be  as  the  wicKed,  that  be  fax  from  thee :  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?*    Newton. 
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That hr  be  from  ihee^  Father^  whoart  judge 

Of  all  things  made^  and  judgest  only  right  155 

Or  shall  the  Adversary  thus  obtain 

His  end,  and  frustrate  thine  ?  shall  he  frilfil 

His  mafice,  and  thy  goodness  bring  to  nought  ? 

Or  proud  return,  though  to  his  heavier  doom. 

Yet  with  revenge  accomplish'd,  and  to  Hell  160 

Draw  after  him  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

By  him  corrupted  ?  or  wilt  thou  thyself 

Abolish  thy  creation,  and  unmake 

For  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made  ? 

So  shoidd  thy  goodness  and  thy  greatness  both     165 

Be  questioned  and  blasphemed  without  defence. 

To  whom  the  great  Creator  thus  replied. 
O  Son,  in  whom  my  soul  hath  chief  delight. 
Son  of  my  bosom.  Son  who  art  alone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  effectual  might,  170 

All  hast  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 
As  my  etem^  purpose  hath  decreed ; 
Man  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  but  saVd  who  will ; 
Yet  not  of  will  in  him,  but  grace  in  me 
Fredy  vouchsafd ;  onc^  more  I  will  renew  175 

His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit  and  enthralled 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires ; 
Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 
On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe ; 


Ver.  168.  0  Son,  &c.]  The  Son  is  here  addreseed  by  se- 
veral titles  and  appellations  borrowed  from  the  following  texts  of 
Scriptare,  St  Uait.  iii.  17,  John  i.  18,  Rev.  xix.  13,  and  I.  Cknr.  i. 
M.    Nkwtov. 
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By  me  ujdkeld^  that  he  may  know  how  fnil       ,  iso 

His  fSEdlen  condition  is^  and  to  me  owe 

All  his  deliverance^  and  to  none  but  me« 

Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace. 

Elect  above  the  rest ;  so  is  my  will : 

The  rest  shall  hear  me  call,  and  oft  be  wam'd    .  1^5 

Their  flinfiil  state,  and  to  appease  betimes 

The  incensed  Deity,  while  offered  grace 

Invites ;  for  I  will  dear  their  senses  dark. 

What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 

To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due.  190 

To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 

Though  but  endeavoured  with  sincere  intent. 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut. 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide. 

My  umpire  Conscience ;  whom  if  they  will  hear,  195 

Light  after  lights  well  us'd,  they  shall  attain. 

And  to  the  end,  persistmg,  safe  arrive. 

Ver.  180.  By  me  upheld,]  It  was  before,  ver.  178,  Upheld 
hy  me.  The  turn  of  the  words  is  remarkable.  And  we  have  the 
oftener  taken  notice  of  these  turns  of  the  words,  because  it  has 
been  oljected  by  Dryden  and  others,  that  there  were  no  turns  of 
the  words  m  Milton.    Newton. 

Ver.  183.  Some  I  have  chosen  &c«]  Our  author  did  not  hold 
the  doctrine  of  rigid  predestination ;  he  was  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  more  moderate  Calvinists,  and  thought  that  some  indeed  were 
elected  of  peculiar  grace,  the  rest  might  be  saved  complying  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Gospel.     Newton. 

Ver.  189.  and  soften  stony  hearts]  Ezek.  xxxvi. 

26.  *^  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh/'  Gilltes. 

Ver.  197.  And  to  the  end,  persisting,  safe  arrive.]  Matt.  x.  22. 
*^  He  tfaatendureth  to  the  end,  shall  be  saved.''    Hume. 
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This  my  long  tsufferance^  and  my  day  of  girace. 

They  who  neglect  and  acorn,  shall  never  taate ; 

But  hard  be  Jiarden'd,  Uind  be  bimded  more,       200 

That  they  may  stumUe  on,  and  deeper  &U ; 

And  none  but  such  from  mercy  I  exclude. 

But  yet  all  is  not  done;  Man  disobeying. 

Disloyal,  breaks  his  fealty,  and  ams 

Against  the  lugh  suprauacy  of  Heaven,  205 

Affecting  God-head,  and,  so  losing  all. 

To  expiate  his  treason  hath  nought  left. 

But  to  destmetion  sacred  and  devote. 

He,  with  his  whole  posterity,  must  die. 

Die  he  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him  210 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 

Say,  heavenly  Powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love  ? 

Which  of  you  will  be  mortal,  to  redeem 

Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just  tiie  unjust  to  save  ?  215 

Ver.  198.  This  my  long  sufferance^  cmd  my  day  of  graces 

They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste  ;J  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  our  author  should  have  thus  debased  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Deity,  by  putting  in  his  mouth  this  horrid  doctrine  of 
a  day  of  grace,  after  which  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  re- 
pent; and  there  can  be  no  soft  of  excuse  for  him,  except  the 
candid  reader  will  make  some  allowance  for  the  prejudices,  which 
he  might  possibly  receive  from  the  gloomy  divinity  of  that  enthu* 
siastick  age  in  ^ich  he  lived.     Thter. 

Ver.  199. shall  never  taste;]  11.  Joh. 

viii.  52.     '^  He  shall  never  taste  of  death.^     See  abo  B.  iL 
686.    '«  Retire,  or  ^asfe  thy  foUy.''    Todd. 

Ver.  215.  and  just  the  unjust  to  save  T\    That 

is.  Which  of  ye  will  be  so  just  as  to  save  Uie  unjust  ?'  Which  of 
ye  will  be  righteous  enough  to  supply  the  defects  of  others'  Hgb- 
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Dwells  in  all  Heaven  diarity  so  dear  ? 

He  ask'd^  but  all  the  heavenly  quire  stood  mute. 
And  silence  was  in  Heaven :  On  Man's  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessour  none  appear^d^ 

fteouflness?  Itisplainlyan  aUusionto  IP^/.iii.  18.  '^J'crCkrisi 
also  hath  cnce  suffered  for  HnSf  the  just  for  the  unjust!' 

Newton. 

This  passage  is  given  with  an  obscurity  of  involution  not  un- 
common to  Milton.  His  meaning,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  merely 
<*  Which  of  yon  will  submit  to  be  mortal  to  redeem  man,  and  to 
save  him  by  suffering  in  his  stead,  the  justfor  the  unjust?" 

DUKSTER.    , 

Ver.  217. aU  the  heavenly  quire  stood  mutef"]  This 

beautiful  circumstance  is  raised  upon  Rev.  viii,  1,  where,  upon  a 
certain  occasion,  it  is  said,  **  There  was  silence  in  Heaven.*'  And 
so,  as  there  was  silence  in  Hell,  when  it  was  proposed  who  should 
be  sent  on  the  dangerous  expedition  to  destroy  mankind»  there 
is  likewise  silence  in  Heaven,  when  it  is  asked  who  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  their  redemption.  Satan  alone  was 
fit  to  undertake  the  one,  as  the  Son  of  God  the  other.  But 
though  the  silence-fe  the  same  in  both  places,  the  difference  of  the 
expression  is  remarkable.  In  Hell  it  is  said  all  sat  nmte^  B.  ii. 
420,  as  there  the  infernal  peers  were  sitting  in  council ;  but  here 
it  is  said  they  stood  mute,  as  the  good  Angels  were  standing 
round  about  the  throne  of  God.    Newtok. 

Ver.  219.  Patron  or  intercessour  none]  Isaiah  lix.  16.  **  He 
saw  that  there  was  no  man,  and  wondered  that  there  was  no  tn* 
iercessour!'    Greenwood. 

The  poet  alludes  also,  in  using  the  word  patron,  to  the  cha- 
racter given  of  our  I^ord  by  St.  John«  **  We  have  an  advocate 
•with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.'*  And  see  Arch* 
bishop  Cranmer'g  Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholick  Doctrine  of 
Ihe  Body  and  Blood  of  pur  Saviour  Christ,  &c.  4to.  1550.  fol. 
^t.  **  Who  is  before  us  entered  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  pf  his  faiheri  as  patronet  mediator,"  &c.    Todd 
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Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw      220 

The  deadly  forfeiture^  and  ransom  set 

And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 

Must  have  been  lost^  adjudg'd  to  Death  and  Hell 

By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 

In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine,  -  225 

His  dearest  mediation  thus  renewed. 

Father,  thy  word  is  past,  Man  shall  find  grace ; 
And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her  way. 
The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers. 
To  visit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  all  -  230 

Comes  unprevented,  unimplor'd,  unsought  ? 
Happy  for  Man,  so  coming ;  he  her  aid 
Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins,  and  lost ; 
Atonement  for  himself,  or  offering  meet^ 
Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring ;  235 

Yen  225.  In  whom  the  fulness  dwells]  Col.  ii.  9.  *<  In  him 
4welleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."    Todd. 

Ver.  231.  Comes  unprevented,]  Prevent  from  prtevenire^  to 
come  before.  This  grace  is  not  preceded  by  merit  or  supplication : 
Itself  prevents^  or  goes  before ;  it  is  a  free  gift,  as  B.  xi.  3. 
**  Prevenient  grace  descending/'  &c.  See  II.  Tim.  i.  9.  And 
Psalm  Ixxxviii.  13.  "  Unto  thee  have  I  cried,  O  Lord,  and  in 
the  morning  shall  my  prayer  prevent  thee."  Here  the  favour,,  if 
it  comes,  comes  not  unprevented ;  prayer  prevents^  or  goes  before, 
God's  goodness.     Richardson. 

Ver.  233.     once  dead  &c.]    The  w<*d 

once  is  here  vary  emphatical,  signifying  once  for  all.  Thus  our 
translators,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  35. .  "  Once  have  I  swchu,  &c.'*  Septuag. 
'Awai  wfjLOKa.  See  also  Ps.  Ixii.  11.  This,  Suidas  interprets 
airo^avriiTArc  icat  flravreXo^c*  once  for  all^  peremptorily.  Homer 
uses  the  word  hirai  in  the  same  sense.    Callander. 
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Behold  me  then  :  me  for  him,  Me  for  fife 

I  offer ;  on  me  let  thme  anger  fall ; 

Accomit  me  Man ;  I  for  his  sake  wiU  leave 

Thy  hosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 

Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die*  240  ^ 

Well  pleas'd ;  on  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his  rage ; 

Under  his  gloomy  power  I  shall  not  long 

Lie  vanquished ;  thou  hast  given  me  to  possess 

Life  in  myself  for  ever;  hy  thee  I  live. 

Though  now  to  Death  I  ]^eld,  and  am  his  due     245- 

All  that  of  me  can  die ;  yet,  that  deht  paid. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 

His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soul 

For  ever  ni^th  corruption  there  to  dwell ; 

But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue  250 

My  vanquisher,  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil ; 

Death  his  death's  wound  shall  then  receive,  and  stoop 

Ver.  236.     Behold  me  then :  me  for  hun^  life  for  life 
I  offer  ;  on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 
Account  me  Man ;]    The  frequent  and  vehement 
repetition  of  me^  is  very  like  Virgil,  ^n.  iz.  427. 

"  Me^  me :  adsum  qui  feci :  in  me  convertite  femim :"    « 

andy  a  little  afterwards, 

**  Figite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas :  in  me  omnia  tela 
'*  Conjicite  6  Kutuli ;  me  primum,"  &c*    Newton. 

Vet,  24A,  Life  in  mytelffor  ever  i\    John  v.  26,    Newton. 

Ver.  249. vnth  corruption  there  to  dwell ;]  Psalm 

xvi.  10.  '^  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  suiFer 
thine  Holy  one  to  see  corruption ;"  applied  to  our  Saviour's  Re-, 
surrection  fay  Su  Peter,  Acts  ii.  20,  21.     Newton. 

Ver.  252.  Death  his  death's  wound  shall  then  receive^]  I  am 
very  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  quaint  conceit  in  this  line  is  very 
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Inglorious^  of  his  mortal  sting  disarmed. 
I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  Hell  captive,  maugre  Hell,  and  show    255 
The  Powers  of  darkness  hound.    Thou,  at  the  sight' 
Pleas'd,  out  of  Heaven  shalt  look  down  and  smile. 
Whiles  by  thee  raised,  I  ruin  all  my  foes, 
Death  last,  and  with  his  carcass  j^ut  the  grave : 
Then,  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeem'd,  260 

Shall  enter  Heaven,  long  absent,  and  return. 
Father,  to  see  thy  &oe,  wherein  no  cloud 
Of  anger  shaXL  remain,  but  peace  assor'd 
And  reconcilement;  wratii  shall  be  no  more 

inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  speaker,  and  unworthy  of 
the  majesty  of  the  rest  of  the  speech.  Mihon  might  perhaps  be 
led  into  it  by  a  witticism  of  the  same  kind  in  Seneca,  who, 
speaking  of  the  terrom*  Pluto  was  in  from  the  wound  he  received 
from  Hercules,  says.  Here,  Fwr.  ver.  568. 

^'  Effugit  tenui  vulnere  saucius, 

**  Et  mortis  dominus  pertimuit  mori*^    Thyeiu 

Or  he  might  remember  Donne,  who  abounds  in  quaint  con- 
ceits, PoemSy  4to.  1633.  p.  36. 

^*  And  death  shaU  be  no  more ;  death,  thau  shalt  die.** 

But  Milton  uses  a  similar  conceit  in  his  earlier  poem,/]i  Ob» 
PrcBS.  Elien.  yev.  24. 

"  imprecor  neci  necenu"    Todd* 


Ver.  254.  /  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high  &c.}  Psalm 
Ixviii.  1 8.  **  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive.*  CoL  ii.  15.  "  And,  haying  spoiled  Principalities  and 
Powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them 
in  it"    Newton. 

Ver.  25a  Death  last,}  I.  Cor.  xv.  26.  *'  The  last  enemy, 
that  shall  be  destroyed,  is  Beaih"    Hums. 
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Thenoefiwdiy  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire.         265 

His  words  here  ended,  but  his  mecdc  aspect 
Silent  yet  spake,  and  breath'd  immortal  love 
To  mortal  men,  above  which  only  shone 
Filial  obedience :  As  a  sacrifice 
Glad  to  be  offefd,  he  attends  the  will  270 

Of  his  great  Father.    AdmiraticHi  seized 
An  Heaven,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend,' 
Wondering ;  but  soon  the  Almighty  thus  replied. 

Vcr.  265.  bui  in  tky  presence  jay  en^tre.)    Psahn 

zvi.  11.    ^  la  thy  presence  is  the  fufaiesa  of  joy."    There  m  also 
anevidentalkakintQ  XsoaoA^xxxy.  10.    Todd. 

Ver.  266.    His  vooffds  here  ended^  hut  his  m€$k  aspect 

Silent  yet  spake^  &cJ]  Whal  a  channing  and 
lovely  picture  has  Milton  given  us  of  Ood  the  Son  considered 
as  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer  ?  not  in  the  least  inferiour  in  its 
way  to*  that  grander  one  in  the  6th  boojc,  where  he  describes 
him  clothed  with  majesty  and  terroory  taking  vengeance  of 
his  enemies.  Before  he  represents  him  speaking,  he  makes 
dwm  compassion^  lone  withoui  end^  and  grace  mihout  mea- 
sure^ visibly  to  appear  m  his  facCf  v.  140,  and,  carrying  oK 
the  same  amiable  picture,  makes  him  end  it  with  a  countenance 
breathing  immortal  love  to  mortal  men.  Nothing  could  be  better 
contrived  to  leave  a  deep  impression  upon  the  reader^s  mind, 
and  I  believe  one  may  venture  to  assert,  that  no  art  or  words 
could  lift  the  imagination  to  a  stronger  idea  of  a  good  and  be- 
nevolent being.  The  mute  eloquence  which  our  author  has  so 
prettily  expressed  in  his  silent  yet  spake^  is  with  no  less  beauty 
described  by  Tasso  at  the  end  of  Aimida's  speech  to  Godfrey,  C. 
iv.  St.  65. 

**  Ci5  detto  tace,  e  la  risposta  attende 

**  Con  atto,  ch'en  silentio  ha  voce,  epeghi."    Thter. 

Ver.  269.     As  a  sacrifice  &c.]    An  allusion  to 

Psalm  xl.  6,  and  the  two  following  verses.    Nswtok. 
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O  thou  iii  Heaven  and  Earth  the  only  peace 
Found  out  for  mankind  under  wrath !  O  thou      275 
My  sole  complacence !  well  thou  know'st  how  dear  ^ 
To  me  are  all  my  works,  nor  Man  the  leasts 
Though  last  created ;  that  for  him  I  spare 
Thee  from  my  hosom  and  right  haiid,  to  save,   * 
By  losmg  thee  awhile,  the  whole  race  lost.  280 

Thou,  therefore,  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem. 
Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature  join ; 
And  be  thyself  Man  among  men  on  earth. 
Made  flesh,  when  time  shall  be,  of  virgin  seed. 
By  wonderous  birth :  Be  thou  in  Adam's  room     285 
The  head  of  all  mankind,  though  Adam's  son. 
As  in  him  perish  all  men,  so  in  thee. 
As  from  a  second  root,  shall  be  restored 
As  many  as  are  restored,  without  thee  none. 
His  crime  makes  guilty  all  his  sons ;  thy  merit,    290 
Imputed,  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 

Ver.  274. the  imfy  peace]    J^kes.  u.  14. 

'*  He  18  our  peace.'*    Gillies. 

Ver.  277.  nor  Man  the  least, 

Though  last  created;]    The  least  dear;  somewhat 
like  Shakspeare's  Lear  to  Cordelia,  A.  i.  S.  i. 

"  Now,  our  joy, 

''  Although  the  last,  not  least.*" 
And  Anthony  to  Trebonius,  Jul.  Ctes,  A.  iii.  S.  i. 

"  Though  last,  not  least  in  love,**     Newton. 

Ver.  282.  Their  nature]  That  is, ''the  nature o//Aem, whom 
thou  only  canst  redeem.''  A  manner  of  speaking  very  usual  with 
Milton.     Newton. 

Ver.  287.  As  in  him  Sec.]  I.  Cor.  xv.  22.  "  As  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."     Newton. 
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Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds. 

And  live  in  thee  transplanted,  and  from  thee 

Receive  new  life.     So  Man,  as  is  most  just. 

Shall  sstisfy  for  Man,  be  judged  and  die,  295 

And  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 

His  brethren,  ransom'd  with  his  own  dear  life. 

So  heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate. 

Giving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem. 

So  dearly  to  redeem  what  hellish  hate  300 

So  easily  destroyed,  and  still  destroys 

Ver.  294,  &c.  It  is  obeervable,  that  Milton  on  many  occa- 
sions throughout  this  Poem,  especially  where  the  doctrines  of  re- 
vealed religion  are  treated  of,  imitates  the  style  of  St.  Paul.  See 
Ram.  Tiii.  30,  x.  14.  Stillikofleet. 

Ver.  299.  Giving  to  death^.  and  dying  to  redeem,]  Milton'g 
system  of  divinity  taught  not  only  that  Man  was  redeemed,  but 
likewise  that  a  real  price  was  paid  for  his  redemption ;  dying  to 
redeem  therefore,  signifying  only  redemption  in  a  vague  uncertain 
sense,  but  imperfectly  represents  his  system  ;  so  imperfectly,  that 
it  may  as  well  be  called  the  Socinian ;  the  price  paid  (which  im- 
plies a  prq)er  redemption)  is  wanting.  But  to  pay  a  price  im- 
plying a  voluntary  act,  the  poet  therefore  well  expresses  it  by 
giving  to  death ;  that  is,  giving  himself  to  death  ;  so  that  the  sense 
of  the  line  fully  expresses  Milton's  notion.  Heavenly  love  gave  a 
price  for  the  redemption  ofmankindf  and  by  virtue  of  that  price 
really  redeemed  them.    Warburtok. 

.  St.  Matt.  XX.  28.    *'  The  Son  of  Man  came— to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many."     Gillies. 

Ver.  301.    and  still  destroys]  •  Dr.  Bentley 

objects  to  still  destroys,  that  this  speech  is  before  Adam's  fall ; 
and  therefore  he  thinks  that  Milton  gave  it.  **  and  will  destroy,*' 
But  there  are  many  passages  in  these  speeches  of  God  and 
Messiah,  where  the  Fall  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  past ;  perhaps, 
because  all  things,  even  future  ones,  are  present  to  the  Divine 
Mind,    Thus,  mv.  151. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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In  those  who,  when  they  may,  accept  not  grace. 

Nor  shalt  thou,  hy  descending  to  assume 

Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own. 

Bepause  thou  hast,  though  thron'd  in  high^t  bliss  a05 

Equal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 

God-li^e  fruition,  quitted  aU»  tQ  save 

A  world  from  utter  loss,  and  hast  been  found 

By  merit  more  than  birthright  Son  qf  God, 

Fi^md  worthiest  to  be  so  by  being  good,  3ia 

Far  more  than  great  or  high ;  because  in  ihee 

Love  hath  abounded  more  than  glory  abounds ; 

Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 

With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne : 

Here  shalt  thou  sit  incarnate,  here  shalt  rdgn      315 

Poth  God  and  Man,  Son  both  of  God  and  Man, 

Anointed  universal  King ;  all  power  yC^^\ 

I  give  thee ;  reign  for  ever,  and  assume 

"  Thy  creature  late  so  lov'd :" 

And  in  V.  181. 

"  thajl  he  may  know  honf  frail 

"  His  ya&n  condition  is  f 

And  jet  these  two  passages,  with  others  of  the  same  kind.  Dr. 
Bentley  has  siiflexed  to  stand  nncoisnied.    Pearce. 

Ver.  306.    Equal  to  God^  and  equally  enjoying 

God'Uke  fruition^  This  deserves  notice,  as  an 
instance  of  Milton*s  orthodoxy,  with  relation  to  the  divinity  ot 
QodtheSon.  Newtov. 

Ver.  317. all  power 

I  give  theei]  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  "  All  power  is 
given  unto  me."    Newton. 

Vei;  31 8.  '  and  assume 

Thy  merits;]    Imitated   fjroip  Eorace,  Od.  IIL 
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Thy  merits ;  under  thee^  as  head  supreis^^ 

ThrQiiQs^  Princedom^j  Poweis^  ))omimpos>  I  r^upe : 

All  kne0S  ip  thee  shall  bow^  of  them  th^i  lud^^      321 

In  lle^Yfi^,  Qx  Earths  or  under  Earth  in  Hell. 

Whe^  thou,  f^ttended  glorioui^ly  from  Heaveo, 

Shalt  U)  the  ^ky  i^ppear^  and  from  thee  send 

The  summoning  Arcb^Angels  to  proclaim  325 

Thy  dread  trihun^ ;  forthwith  from  all  winds. 

The  livh^,  ^Qid  ferthwith  the  dted  de»d 

Of  all  past  ageflf,  to  the  general  doom 

(Shall  hasten;  rach  a  peal  shall  rouae  their  sleep. 

XXX.  14.  "  Sume  superbiam  qtuBsUam  mentis;'*  but  adapted  to 
Uip  DiviAe  PiEiprBpn  to  whcm  it  iff  qpo^en.    Newton. 

Ver.  319.    under  thee^  a^head  supreme,  &c.] 

Here  the  speech  beg^s  to  swell  into  a  considerable  degree  of 
sublimity,  and  that  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect  kind,  in  no 
way  inconstant  with  our  most  reverent  ideas  of  the  great  Being 
who  is  the  speaker,  as  he  is  pomtray^  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 

Ver.  321.  All  knees  io  thee  shaJi  bow,  A^O.]  See  PMlipp. 
ii.  10.     Newton. 

Yer-  i%3.  When  thout  attended  gloriously  from  Heavefi,  &c.] 
See  gft.  Matt.  XXV.  30, 31,  32.  And  for  the  summoning  Arch- 
Angels,  1  Thesf.  iv.  16.  ''  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
from  Heaven  with  ^,  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  Archangel,  and 
with  the  trump  of  God.''    Hume. 

Ver.  327.   the  cited  deadj    Rev.  xx.  IL 

^  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  Godf.*' 

Hume. 

Ver.  329.   such  a  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep.} 

I.  Cor.  XV.  51.  **  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
(^ifMPtg^y  M  a  mojn^  i^  Ibe  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last 
irump"   Tppi>- 

q2 
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Then^  all  thy  samts  assembled^  thou  shalt  judge   330 
Bad  men  and  Angels ;  they^  arraign'd^  shall  sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence ;  Hell^  her  numbers  full. 
Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut    Mean  while 
The  world  shall  bum,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
New  Heaven  and  Earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell. 
And,  after  all  their  tribulations  long,  336 

See  gdden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds. 
With  joy  and  peace  triumphing,  and  fair  truth. 
'Pien  thou  thy  regal  scepter  shalt  lay  by. 
For  regal  scepter  then  no  more  shall  need,  340 

God  shall  be  all  in  all.     But,  all  ye  gods, 

Ver.  334.  The  world  shall  bnm,  &c.]  See  II.  Pet.  iii.  12, 
13.    Newton. 

Ver.  335.  New  Heaven  and  Earth,]  Dr.  Bentley  reads 
Heavens ;  for  (he  says)  Heaven  is  the  seat  of  God,  Heavens  are 
the  visible  ones,  all  not  beyond  the  fixed  stars :  But  I  find  Milton 
almost  always  using  the  known  Jewish  phrase  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  to  express  the  whole  creation  by.  See  instances  in  B.  vii. 
.62, 167,  232, 256, 617,  &c.     Pearce. 

And  see  Rev.  xxL  1.  '^  And  I  saw  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new 
Earthf  for  the  first  Heaven  and  the  first  Earth  were  passed  away." 

Newton. 

Ver.  337.    See  golden  days,  &c.]     Virgfl,  Eel.  iv.  9. 
"  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo."    Hume. 

Ver.  339.  Then  thou  thy  regal  scepter  shalt  lay  6y,]  As  in 
I.  Cor.  XV.  25.  "  He  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under 
his  feet,"  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  341.  God  shall  he  aU  in  all.]  Accwding  to  I.  Cor.  xv. 
28.    Hume. 

Ibid.    all  ye  gods,]    Psabn  xcvii.  7. 

''  Worship  him,  all  ye  gods,'  that  is,  all  ye  Angels :  And  so  it 
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Adore  him^  who  to  compass  all  this  dies ; 
Adore  the  Son^  and  honour  him  as  me. 

No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceas'd^  but  aU 
The  multitude  of  Angels^  with  a  shout  345 

is  translated  by  the  seventy,  and  so  cited  by  St.  Paul,  Heh.  i.  6. 
"  And  let  all  the  Angeh  of  God  worship  him."    NewtoJt. 

Ver.  343.    Adore  the  &w,  &c.]    John  v.  23-     Newton. 

Ver.  344.    No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceas%  but  all 

The  fnultitude  of  Angels^  &c.]  Milton,  though  he 
has  written  his  poem  on  the  epick  plan,  still  retains  in  many  parts 
of  it  the  dramatick  form,  which  at  one  time  he  intended  entirely 
to  have  given  it.  A  Chorus  of  Angels  was  a  material  part  of  his 
first  sketch ;  and  was  perhaps  his  first  inducement  for  inclining 
to  make  it  a  tragedy.  Here  the  attendant  Angels  are  a  perfect 
Chorus;  accordingly  he  terms  them  (ver.  217.)  *^  the  heavenly 
quire.* — For  the  choral  parts  we  may,  besides  this  part  of  the 
book,  particularly  refer  to  Book  vi.  882,  B.  vii.  182,  5^5y  601. 
We  may  also  refer  to  the  Angelick  Chorus  in  Par.  Reg.  B.  i.  169, 
B.  iv.  596.  In  the  Adamo  of  Andreini  there  is  a  double  chorus ; 
one  of  good  Angels,  the  other  of  Demcms.  The  great  body  of 
the  fallen  Angels,  in  this  poem  also^  sometimes  exhibit  to  us  the 
form  of  a  second  Chorus.  See  B.  i.  666,  B.  ii.  477,  B.  x.  606. 
But  for  the  Divine  Chorus,  singing  their  angelick  hymn,  see 
Itaiah  vi.  3.  See  also  Job  xxxviii.  7.  And  the  note  on  ver.  366. 

DUNSTER. 

Ver.  346.  The  multitude  of  Angels,  &c.]  The  construction 
IS  this ;  All  the  muUitude  of  Angels  uttering  joy  with  a  shout 
loud  as  &c«  Heaven  rung  &c.  where  the  first  words  are  put  in 
the  ablative  case  absolutely.     Pearce. 

I  would  make  out  the  syntax,  by  sup[^ying  the  verb  shouted 
or  received ;  so  that  the  full  construction  will  be.  The  Angels 
shouted  with  a  shout,  or  received,  viz.  what  God  had  said,  with 
a  shout  loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  &c. — ^The  ablative 
absolute,  in  the  first  place,  would  be  making  the  connection  too 
remote,  when  the  natural  connection  is  with  the  word  imme- 
diately preceding,  viz.  voices  ;  so  that  the  construction  is,  voices 
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Loud  as  fironl  tiumbers  without  number^  ^weet 
As  from  blest  toices^  uttering  joy>  Heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  tiosannad  fill'd 
The  eternal  regions :  Lowly  reverent 
Towards  either  throne  they  bow^andtotheground  350 
With  solemn  adoradon  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold ; 
Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 

uttering  joy.  And,  flecondly,  the  sense  is  better,  if  we  follow 
the  natural  connection,  as  uttering  joy  accounts  so  well  for  the 
sweetness  of  the  voices.  I  therefore  think  it  is  better  to  suppose, 
that  Milton,  in  imitation  of  his  great  model  Homer,  intended  to 
vary  his  style,  and  make  it  more  poetical^  by  an  anomalous  con- 
struction, but  such  as  does  not  at  all  obscure  the  sense. 

Lo&D  MONBODDO. 

Ver.  348.   and  hud  HosawkasJUTd 

The  eternal  regions :]  Thus  Dante  represents,  as 
Mr.  Dunster  also  remarks,  the  general  song  of  the  choral  Angels 
through  all  the  orders  and  hierarchies,  Parad,  C.  xxviii.  94. 

*'  lo  sentiva  osannar  di  coro  in  coro 
'<  Al  punto  fisso,"  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  351.  '-—  down  they  cast 

Their  croums]  So  they  are  represented.  Rev.  iv.  10. 

Newton. 

Ver.  353.  Immortal  amaranth]  A  flower  of  a  purple  velvet 
colour,  which,  though  gathered,  keeps  its  beauty ;  and,  when  all 
other  flowers  fade,  recovers  its  lustre  by  being  sprinkled  with  a 
little  water,  as  Pliny  affirms,  lib.  xxi.  c.  11.  Milton  seems  to  have 
taken  this  hint  from  I.  Pet.  i.  4.  **  To  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
undefiled,  and  thdX  fadeth  not  away^  Afiapayrov  ;*'  and  v.  4.  **  Ye 
shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  ihotfadeth  not  away,  kfia^vrivov  ^ 
Both  relating  to  the  name  of  his  everlasting  amarant,  which  he 
has  finely  set  near  the  tree  of  life.  *'  Amarantus  flos,  symbolum 
est  immortalitatis.**  Clem.  Alex.   Hume. 
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In  Paradise^  &st  by  the  tree  df  life^ 

Began  ia  blooih;  bat  soon  for  man's  offence        355 

Td  Heaten  t&ooVd^  wbere  first  it  grew^  there  grows. 

And  flowers  atoft  shadmg  the  fount  of  life. 

And  wbere  the  riter  of  bliss  tbroogh  midst  of  Heaven 

Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream ; 

Ver.  359.  J2o&  o'er  Elysian  flowers  Aa-oinier  f^axm;]  l)r. 
Bentley  reads  ''  Rolls  o'er  rebteeni  genoT  Set.  became  (he  says) 
it  is  not  well  conceived  ihtit  flowers  grow  at  the  bottom  of  a  river. 
But  (as  Dr.  Peaice  replies)  Milton's  words  do  not  necessarily 
imply  so  much ;  the  river  might  only  sometimes  roll  aver  them, 
to  water  them.  And  yet  (says  Dr.  Pearce)  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  poet  here  by  over  means  through  or  among.  So 
Mr.  Jortin  understands  Rolls  o*er  for  rolls  through  or  by ;  and 
observes  that  Horace  uses  the  verb  prtBterire  in  much  the  same 
Aiannery  Od.  lY.  vii.  3. 

"  et  decrescentia  ripas 

*'  Flumina  prsetereunt," 

roll  by  and  within  their  banks.  But  if  we  understand  l!he  passage 
as  it  is  expressed,  there  is  no  kind  of  absurdity  in  it ;  for  we  fre- 
quently see  grass,  and  weeds,  and  flowers,  growing  under  water : 
And  we  may  therefore  suppose  the  finest  flowers  to  grow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  of  bliss,  or  rather  the  river  to  roll  over  them 
aometbnes,  to  water  them.  The  author  seems  to  intend  much 
the  same  thing  that  he  has  expressed  in  B.  iv.  240,  ^ere,  speak^ 
ing  of  the  brooks  in  Paradise,  he  says  they 

''  Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,*  and  fed 
"  Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise." 

And  as  there  they  are  flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  so  here  they  are 
worthy  of  Elysium,  the  region  of  the  Blessed :  and  he  makes  use 
of  the  same  expression  in  L' Allegro.  And  then  as  to  his  calling 
it  amber  stream,  it  is  only  on  account  of  its  clearness  and  trans- 
parency, and  not  at  all  on  account  of  its  colour,  that  he  com- 
pares it  to  amber.  The  clearness  of  amber  Was  proveibial  aihong 
the  Ancients ;  Callimachus,  m  his  hymn  to  Ceres,  ver.  29,  has 
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With  these  that  never  fade  the  Spirits  elect  360 

Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath'd  with  beams ; 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright    ' 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smil'd. 

aXiicrpivoy  ii^;  and,  in  like  manner,  Viigil  gays  of  a  river, 
Georg.  iii.  522. 

**  Purior  electro  fcampum  petit  amnis.*'    Newtom. 

Ver.  360.  With  these  that  never  fade]  "  With  these/oiwr*," 
as  Dr.  Newton  rightly  supposes ;  not,  '*  with  these  crowns^'  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Pearce,  pr  "  with  this  amarant"  according  to 
Dr.  Bentley.  Thus  Drummond  speaks  of  Heaven,  Poems,  1616. 
Part  second.  ^^  But  there  flowers  do  riot  fade,  trees  grow  not 
olde."    Todd. 

Ver.  363.  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone,]    The 

jasper  casts  divers  colours,  and  the  green  (the  most  esteemed)  has 
most  simiUtude  to  the  sea.  Ruse,  de  Gem.  1.  ii.  c.  1.     Hume. 

Milton,  I  dare  say,  intended  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  sea- 
green  colour  of  the  jasper,  but  only  borrowed  it  from  its  general 
brightness,  and  on  account  of  the  use  of  it  in  Scriptural  descrip- 
tions.   See  Rev.  lal  11.  18.    Compare  also  Exod.  xxiv.  10. 

DUNSTER. 

It  is  probable  that  Milton  had  in  remembrance  the  description 
of  Spenser,  Faer,  Qu,  ii.  zii.  62. 

"  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see, 

"  All  pav'd  beneath  with  jasper  shinii^  bright, 
**  That  seem'd  the  fountaine  in  that  sea  did  sayle  upright." 

Todd. 

Ver.  364.  Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smiTd.]  A  word  very 
familiar  with  Spenser,  from  the  Italian  imporporato.  See  Faer, 
Qu.  iii.  vii.  17. 

*'  Oft  from  the  forrest  wildings  he  did  bring, 

''  Whose  sides  empurpled  were  with  smyiing  red.''  Tuter. 
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Then,  crowned  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took,  365' 

Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  side 

Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 

Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 

Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high ; 

No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  wiell  could  join      370 

Melodious  part,  such  concord  is  in  Heaven. 

Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung  Omnipotent, 
Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 
Eternal  King ;  the  Author  of  all  being. 
Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible  375 

Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sit'st 

Ver.  365.  Theuy  croum*d  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took^ 
Harps  ever  twCd,  &c.]  In  the  preceding  part  of 
Uie  description,  the  choral  Angels  are  palpably  active  persons  bf 
the  drama ;  and  we  can  scarcely  avoid  attributing  a  measure,  i.  e. 
a  movement  regulated  by  musick,  to  their  solemn  adoration,  ver. 
351.  Here  the  measure,  I  suppose,  was  intended  to  cease ;  and 
the  heavenly  Chorus  prepare  to  sing  their  epode  or  stationary 
song,  i.  e.  their  angelick  hymn,  to  which  Milton,  who  was  him- 
self a  great  master  of  musick,  prefixes  the 

"  preamble  sweet 

^^  Of  charming  symphony."    Dunsteb. 

Ver.  369.  anc?  waken  raptures  highi\  Mr.  Wake- 
field has  noticed  the  obligation  of  Gray  to  this  expression,  in 
his  Elegy : 

"  Or  waKd  to  extasy  the  living  lyre ;" 

as  also  the  original  phrase  in  Lucretius,  ii.  412. 

"  Musfea  mele,  per  chordas  organici  quee 

''  Mobilibus  digitis  expergefacta  figurant"     Todd. 

Ver.  372.  Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung  &c.]  This  hymn 
seems  to  be  composed  somewhat  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the' 
hymn  to  Hercules  in  the  8th  book  of  the  ^neid:  But  is  a& 
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Thron'd  inasisemhU,  hid  when  thou  shlid'st 
The  full  blase  of  thy  beamd^  aild  through  a  cloiid 
Drawn  rbund  about  thee  like  It  radiant  shrine. 
Dark  with  excessiye  bright  thy  skirts  appear^       38a 
Yet  dazde  Heaveti,  that  brightest  Seraphim 

much  saperiour  as  the  subject  of  the  one  traBscends  that  of  the 
other.    Newton. 

Ver.  37t«  thrm*d  inaccessiblej  but  when  thou  shattsi]  The 
word  but  here  is  the  same  as  excepty  unless:  maccessible  but 
when  thou  shad'st,  that  is^  then  only  accessible,  when  thoil  shdd'sl 
See.  Perhaps  Milton  had  in  view  what  Ovid  says  of  Phoebus  whetf 
his  son  Phaeton  came  to  him,  Met  ii.  39. 

''  circum  caput  omne  micantes 

^*  Deposuit  radios,  propi6sque  accedeie  jussit''  Pbarce. 

I  rather  conclude  that  these  ideas  were  suggested  by  the  33d. 
chapter  of  Exodus,  ver.  18,  and  the  following  passage  which 
ends  thus,  "  Thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts,  but  my  face  shall  not 
be  seen.''    Greenwood. 

Nor  must  die  book  of  Joi  be  overj[>a88ed,  ch.  xxvi.  9.  ^'  U6 
faoldeth  back  the  fooe  of  his  throne^  and  spreadeth  his  cloud  Upoti 
«V."    Todd. 

Ver.  380.  Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear^]  Mil- 
ton has  the  same  thought  ai  darkness  occasioned  by  glory,  B.  v. 
599.  **  Brightness  had  made  invi^Me.*'  This  also  exphins  his 
meaning  here :  The  excess  of  brightness  had  the  effect  of  dark- 
ness, invisibility.  What  an  idea  of  glory !  The  skirts  only  not  to 
be  looked  on  by  the  beings  nearest  to  God,  but  when  doubly  or 
trebly  shaded  by  a  cloud  and  both  wings.  What  then  is  the  full 
blaze !     Richardson. 

In  like  manner  Tasso,  describing  the  Almighty  in  HeaTen, 
Gier.  Lib.  C.  ix.  St.  57. 

"  Quivi  a  cosi  nel  suo  splendor  s*  involve, 
*'  Che  0'  abbaglian  la  vista  anco  i  piii  degni.'' 

The  same  thought  is  in  Spenser's  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,  but 

more  languidly  expressed : 
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Approach  not^  but  with  both  nHngs  veil  their  eyes. 
Thee  next  they  sang  of  all  creation  firsts 

^'  With  the  great  glory  of  that  wonidroas  light 
**  His  throne  is  all  encompassed  around, 
**  And  hid  in  his  awn  brightness  from  the  sight 
''  Of  all  that  look  thereoii/'  tkc    Tnrtik. 

Milton's  idea  is  not  only  (poetical  in  ait  high  degfee,  but  strictly 
and  philosophically  just  Extreme  light,  by  6vercoming  the  or- 
gans of  sigMy  obliterates  all  objects,  so  as  in  its  effect  exactly  U> 
resemble  darimess.  After  looking  for  some  time  at  the  sun, 
two  black  spots,  the  impression  which  it  leaves,  seem  to  dance 
before  our  eyes.  Thus  are  two  ideas,  as  opposite  as  can  be 
imi^ined,  reeondiled  to  the  extremes  of  both ;  and  both,  in  spite 
of  tiieir  opposite  nature,  brought  to  concur  in  producing  the 
sublime.    Burk£« 

Milton,  m  this  sublime  address  to  the  Father,  has  been  per- 
haps indebted  to  the  following  passages  in  Marino's  Oerusaiemme 
Distruttaj  C.  vii.  sL  4. 

''  Ma  quel  ciel  d'  ogni  ciel  del  gran  monarcha 
«<  Palagio  inaccessibile,  ed  ascoso 
*'  Transcende  i  sensi,  gl'  intelletti  eccede, 
**  Sol  Ti  giunge  a  gran  pena  oochio  di  fede.** 
And  St.  9. 

'*  Dentro  gli  abissi  d'  una  luce  densa, 

''  Stassi  il  gran  padre  in  se  beato  a  pieno, 

^'  Dalla  fontana  ^  tesori  immensa, 

''  E  dell*  immenso  incomprehensibU  seno 

''  Oceano  di  gloria  egli  dispensa.''    J.  C.  Walker. 

Ver.  382.    Approach  not,'\    So  Ovid,  Met.  ii.  22. 

**  Consistitque  procul,  neque  enim  propiora  serebat 
"  Lumina. — : — ^*    Newtoh. 

Ibid.  — — ^ —  hut  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes,]  So  they 
are  represented  in  Isaiah's  vision  of  the  tiirone  of  God ;  Isaiah 
yi.  2.     Hume. 

Ver.  383.   of  all  creation  firsty]    So,  in  CoL 

i.  15.  "  The  first  bom  of  every  creature,"  or  of  all  creation. 
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Begotten  Son^  Divine  Similitude^ 

In  whose  conspicuous  countenance^  without  doud  385 

Made  visible,  the  Almighty  Father  shines. 

Whom  else  no  creature  can  behold ;  on  thee 

Impressed  the  efl^gence  of  his  glory  abides, 

Transfiis'd  on  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests. 

He  Heaven  of  Heavens  and  all  the  Powers  therein  390 

By  thee  created ;  and  by  thee  threw  down 

The  aspiring  Dominations  :  Thou  that  day 

Thy  Father's  dreadful  thunder  didst  not  spare. 

Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot-wheels,  that  shook 

Heaven's  everlasting  frame,  while  o'er  the  necks    395 

Thou  drov'st  of  warring  Angels  disarray'd. 

Back  from  pursuit  thy  Powers  with  loud  acclaim 

Thee  only  extoU'd,  Son  of  thy  Father's  might, 

irdcnfc  Kritrtf^s:   And  Rev,  iii.  14.    **  The  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God."    Newtok. 

Ver.  387.  Whom  else  no  creature  can  behold;"]  No  creature 
can  otherwise  behold  the  Father  but  in  and  through  the  Son.  See 
John  i.  18,  and  xiv.  9.    Newtok. 

See  al8o£'xod.xxxiii.20.  **  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face."  Todd. 

Ver.  394.     Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot-wheeU^  ^Aa/ shook 
Heaven's  everlasting  frame,]    Compare  Fairfax's 
Tasso,  B.  ii.  st.  91. 

*•  Againe  to  shake  heavefCs  everlasting  frame.**    Todd. 

Ver.  396.     disarray'd.]    A  word  in  SyK 

vester's  Du  Bartas,  1621,  p.  322. 

"  pel-mel  they  scud, 

"  Choak'd  up  with  dust,  disorder'd,  disarrayed**  Dukster. 

Ver.  398.     Thee  only  extolTd,]     We  must  not  understand  it 

thus,  Thy  Powers  returning  from  pursuit  extoU'd,  ^c.  but,  Thy 

Powers  extoU'd  thee  returning  from  pursuit,  and  thee  only ;  for 

he  was  the  sole  victor^  all  the  rest  stood  silent  eye-witnesses  of  his 
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To  execute  fierce  vengeance  oa  his  foes^ 

Not  so  on  Man :  Hhn  through  their  malice  fSallen^  400 

Father  of  mercy  and  grace^  thou  didst  not  doom 

So  strictly^  but  much  more  to  pity  incline : 

No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 

Perceive  thee  purposed  not  to  doom  fraO  Man 

So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  inclined,       .   405 

He  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife 

Of  mercy  and  justice  in  thy  face  discerned. 

Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat 

Second  to  thee,  offered  himself  to  die 

For  Man's  offence.    O  unexampled  love,  410 

Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  Divine ! 

HaO,  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  Men  1  Thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song 

almighty  acts^  B.  yi.  880,  &c.  So  perfectly  does  this  hymn  of 
the  good  Angels  agree  with  the  account  given  by  Raphael  in  B.  vi. 
And  wheneyer  mention  is  made  of  the  good  Angels  joining  in  the 
pnnuit^  it  is  by  the  evil  Angels,  the  reason  of  which  see  before  in 
the  note  upon  B.  i.  169.    Newtok. 

Ver.  405.  So  strictly ^  but  much  more  to  pity  incUn'd,]    A  re- 
petition in  the  manner  of  Homer,  who  often  uses  the  same  verses 
and  words,  in  which  commands  were  given,  or  messages  sent ;  as 
*  supposing  it  not  possible  to  change  them  for  better.    Hume. 

Ver.  406.  He  to  appease  thy  wrath^]  As  an  ingenious  person 
observes,  than^  or  but^  is  understood  before  He,  to  complete  the 
sense.     Newtok. 

Ver.  412.  Hail,  Son  of  Odd,']  See  Virgil's  conclusion  of  the 
hymn  to  Hercules,  ^n.  viii.  301.     Newtok. 

The  conclusion  of  Milton's  hymn,  is  in  imitation  of  the  hymns 
of  Homer  and  Callimachus,  who  always  promise  to  letum  in 
future  hymns.    Richardsok. 

:    Ver.  413.      '  the  copious,  matter  of  .my  song]  Spenser, 
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Henceforth^  and  never  shall  my  heart  thy  praise 
Forget^  nor  from  iStty  Father^s  praise  disjoin.         415 

Thus  diey  in  Hearen^  ^bove  llie  starry  sfbexe. 
Their  happy  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent 
Mean  while  upon  the  firm  opacous  glohe 
Of  this  found  worlds  whose  first  cony^x  divides 
The  lumiooua  inferioqr  orfas^  endos'd  420 

From  Chaos^  and  the  inroad  of  Darkness  o}d> 
Satan  alighted  walks  z  A  globe  fiir  off 
It  seem'd>  now  seems  a  boundless  continent 
Dark^  waste^  and  wild>  under  the  frown  of  Nig^t 
^<iu:less  expoe'd^  9iid  er^-threatening  storms       «25 
Of  Chap9  blustering  rounds  inclement  sky ; 
Save  on  that  side  whieh  fix»n  the  wall  of  Heaven, 
Though  distant  for,  ficmie  small  reflection  gains 
Of  glimmering  air  less  vex'd  with  tempest  loud  : 
Here  walked  the  Fiend  aib  large  in  spacious  field.  430 
As  when  a  vulti^  on  Ivft^us  bred^ 

Faer.  Qu.  iii.  iv.  "  As  thee,  O  Queene,  the  matter  of  my  song ;" 
which  Mr.  Upton  refers  to  Dante,  Paradis.,C.  i.  12. 

f^  Sara  hoca  materia  del  mh  canto,'* 
Mr.  Dunster  notices  the  Ovidian  phrase,  II  TrUt.  i.  71.    '^  Et  se 
maieriam  carminis  esse  juyc^t."    Todd. 

Ver.  424.  '  the  frown  ofNigh(\  An  expression 

peihaps  suggested  by  Shakspeare.    See  note,  B.  v.  124.    Todp. 

Ver.  431.  As  when  a  vultur  &c.]  This  simile  is  veij  apposite 
and  lively,  and  corresponds  exactly  in  all  the  pArticulars.  Satan 
coming  from  Hell  to  Earthy  in  order  to  destroy  mankind,  but 
lighting  first  on  the  bare  convex  of  the  world's  outermost  orb,  a 
9ea  ^iand  as  the  poet  calls  it,  is  very  fitly  compared  to  a  vultur 
#SfiBg,  in  quest  of  his  prey,  tender  lambs  or  kids  new-yeaned, 
from  the  barren  rocks  to  the  more  fhiitful  hiib  and  streams  of 
twti^ ;  bp(  ligMing  ia  his  wfty  on  4he  plains^  Sericami,  ^ich 
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Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds^ 

Dislodging  firom  a  regicoi  scarce  of  prey 

To  gorge  the  ^esh  of  lamhs  or  yeanling  kids^ 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  springs 

Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams ;  4d6 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  thab  cany  waggons  light : 

were  in  a  manner  aseaof  land  too ;  the  country  being  sosmootli 
and  open  that  carriages  were  driven  (as  travellers  report)  with 
sails  and  wind,  /mates  is  a  celebrated  mountain  in  Asia ;  its  name 
signifies  mowy  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants,  according  to 
Pliny,  lib.  yi.  cap.  21. ''  fncol^ram  lingua  hiumhm  significante ;" 
and  tfierefore  it  is  said  here,  rohose  snowy  ridge.    Newton. 

The  snowy  ridge  is  from  Tasso,  Oier.  Lib.  C.  zvii.  94,  ^'  Ed 
ahie  i  gioghi  del  nivoso  Tauro,*'  &c.    Duvster. 

Vef,  438, Sericasuh  wher^  Chmeses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  tfieir  coftjf  waggons  fighi;'} 
^ericana^  is  a  region  betwixt  Chini^  to  th^  east,  and  the  mountain 
Imaus  to  the  west :  And,  what  llfilton  says  of  the  Chmese^,  ^b 
f^ems  to  have  taken  from  Heylin's  Ckmtographyt  p-  867,  where  it 
if  said, ''  Agreeable  unto  the  obserys^tion  of  modern  wrtteiB.  the 
country  is  so  plain  and  level,  that  they  have  carta  apd  cofiches 
driven  with  sails,  i^  ordinarily  as  drawi^  with  horses^  in  these 
ffn^"  Our  author  supposes  th^se  c%rriage9  to  be  made  of  came, 
to  le^^er  the  thing  somewhat  more  probable^  It  may  be  tbongfat 
the  les^  incredible,  as  there  was  a  man  lately  at  Bath  who  «t^ 
tenipied  something  of  the  same  nature,  and  could  really  drive  his 
ma^diine  without  horses  by  the  help  of  wind  and  sail,  upon 
|tf  arlboiough  Downs,  but  it  would  not  answer  upon  the  road  3  it 
4M  weU  enough  on  the  plain,  but  he  oould  nol  make  it  go  up  hill. 

Newton. 

Other  attempts  of  the  same  nature  have  been  made  in  this 
country ;  but  Bn^and  having  ''  this  variety^  from  Sericana  "  of 
pleasure  situate  in  hii.1.  and  daU,**  tbqf  have  not  been  found,  a9 
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Soj  OH;  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  Fiend  440 

Walk*d  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  bis  prey ; 

Alone,  for  other  creature  in  this  place. 

Living  or  lifeless,  to  be  found  was  none ; 

None  yet,  but  store  hereafter  from  the  earth 

Up  hither  like  aereal  vapours  flew  .  445 

Of  all  things  transitory  and  vain,  when  sin 

With  vanity  had  fill'd  the  works  of  men : 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory  or  lasting  fame. 

Or  happiness  in  this  or  the  other  life ;  450 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 

Of  painfrd  superstition  and  blind  zeal. 

Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 

Dr.  Newton  obsenreSy  to  answer  I  Sailing  Coaches  are  alsasaid  to 
have  been  invented  by  Stevenius  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  See  Hakewill's  Apologie  of  the  Power  and  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  2d  edit.  1630,  ad  fin.  Grotios  has  written  a 
copy  of  verses  on  the  invention.  Milton  did  not  merely  suppose 
the  waggons  of  the  Chinese  to  be  made  of  cane ;  but  he  was 
correct.  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  so  lately  visited  China,  thus 
mentions  the  o^  custom,  which,  **  is  still  in  some  degree  retained. 
The  cany  waggons  are  small  carts,  or  double  bairows,  of  bamboo^ 
with  one  large  wheel  between  them.  When  there  is  no  wind  to 
favour  the  progress  of  such  &  cart,  it  is  drawn  by  a  man,  who  is 
regularly  harnessed  to  it,  while  another  keeps  it  steady  from  be- 
hind, beside  assisting  in  pushing  it  forward.  The  sailf  when  the 
wind  is  favourable,  saves  the  labour  of  the  former  of  these  two 
men.  It  consists  only  of  a  mat,  fixed  between  two  poles  arising 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cart  This  simple  contrivance  can 
only  be  of  use  when  the  cart  is  intended  to  run  before  the  wind ; 
and  was  probably  the  resource  of  an  individual,  who  wished  to 
have  no  companion  of  his  labour  and  partner  of  his  profits,  or 
who  hiqppened  not  to  meet  one.''  .  Embassy  to  China,  17d7,  vol. 
ii.  p.  243,  8vo.  edit.     Todd. 
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Fit  retribution^  empty  as  their  deeds ; 

All  the  unaccomplish'd  works  of  Nature's  hand,    455 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd. 

Dissolved  on  earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vain. 

Till  final  dissolution,  wander  here ; 

Not  in  the  neighbouring  moon  as  some  have  dream'd  ; 

Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants,  460 

Translated  Saints,  or  middle  Spirits  hold 

Betwixt  the  angelical  and  human  kind. 

Hither  of  ill-join'd  sons  and  daughters  bom 

First  from  the  ahdent  world  those  giants  came 

With  many  a  vain  exploit,  though  then  renown'd  : 

Ver.  457.  and, in  vain,]     To  wander  m 

votn,  as  commonly  understood,  would  be  a  weak  expression ;  but 
it.has  tlie  force  of  the  Qreek  al^wc*  the  Latin  frustrd,  temercy 
farhdtby  nulh  const/to,  at  random.     Richardson. 

Ver.  459.  Not  in  the  neighbimring  moan,  as  same  have 
dreamed ;]  He  means  particularly  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur.  c.  xxxiv. 
St  70,  &c. ;  whose  enumeration  of  things  lost  i|pon  earth,  and 
treasured  up  in  the  moon,  Pope  has  finely  adapted  in  the  fifth 
canto  of  his  Rape  of  the  Lack :  And  indeed,  the  notion  seems 
to  be  fitter  for  a  mock-heroick  poem,  than  for  the  true  epick. 

Newton. 

Ver.  463.  Hither  ofill-jom^dsons  &c.]  He  means  the  sons  of 
'  God  ill-j(Mn'd  with  the  daughters  of  men,  alluding  to  that  text  of 
Scripture,  Oen,  vi.  4.  "  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
days,  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them ;  ,the  same 
became  mighty  men,  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown  :"  where 
by  the  sons  of  God,  some  Fathers  and  Commentators  have  un- 
derstood Angels,  as  if  the  Angels  had  been  enamoured  and 
manied  to  women :  but  the  true  meaning  is,  that  the  posterity  of 
Seth  and  other  patriarchs,  who  were  worshippers  of  the  true  God, 
and  therefore  called  th^  sons  of  God,  intermarried  with  the  idola- 
trous posterity  of  wicked  Cain.     Newton  . 

VOL.  II.  R 
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The  builders  next  of  Babel  on  the  plain  466 

Of  Sennaar>  and  still  with  vain  deAga, 

New  Babels^  had  they  wherewithal,  would  build : 

Others  came  single ;  he,  who,  to  be  deem'd 

A  god,  leap'd  fondly  into  iEtna  flames,  470 

Empedocles ;  and  he,  who,  to  enjoy 

Plato's  Elysium,  leap'd  into  the  sea, 

Cleombrotus ;  and  many  more  too  long, 

Ver.  467.  0/SennaarJ  Or  Skinar ;  for  they  are  both  the 
same  name  for  thi3  province  of  Babylonia.  But  Milton  follows 
the  Vulgate,  as  he  frequently  does  in  the  names  of  places. 

Newtok. 

Ver.  471.  Empedocles  i]  *The  scholar  of  Pythagoras,  a  poet 
and  philofl<^her  of  Sicily,  who,  stealing  one  night  from  his  fol- 
lowers, threw  himself  into  ^tna ;  that,  being  no  where  to  be 
found,  he  might  be  esteemed  to  be  a  god,  and  to  be  taken  up  into 
heaven ;  but  his  iron  pattens,  being  thrown  out  by  the  fury  of  the 
burning  mountain,  discovered  his  defeated  ambition,  and  ridiculed 
his  folly.     Hume. 

Empedocles  occurs,  among  other  Sages,  in  Dante's  LimhOy  Inf. 
C.  iv.  138,  which  probably  Milton  here  remembered.    Todd. 

Ver.  473.  Cleombrotus ;]  A  youth  of  Ambracia,  a  city  of 
Epirus  in  Greece,  who,  having  read  over  Plato's  book  of  the  soul's 
immortality  and  happiness  in  another  life,  was  so  ravished  with 
the  account  of  it,  that  he  leaped  frx>m  a  high  wall  into  the  sea, 
that  he  might  immediately  enjoy  it.    Newton. 

Ibid.  ■  —  and  many  more  too  hng,"]  It  seems  as 

if  a  line  were,  by  mistake  of  the  printer,  left  out  here;  for,  as 
Dr.  Bentley  observes,  this  phrase  is  deficiently  expressed.  Besides 
Milton  had  been  mentioning  those  who  came  single ;  and  therefore 
he  could  not  fall  upon  the  mention  of  embryos,  idiots,  eremites, 
and  yWars,  without  some  other  verse  interposed,  which  should 
finish  the  account  of  those  who  came  single,  and  contain  a  verb 
for  the  nominative  cases  embryos,  and  idiots ;  which  at  present  is 
wanting. 
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Emlnryos^  and  idiots,  eremites,  and  friars 
White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  thdr  triunpery.'  475 
Here  pilgrims  roam,  that  strayed  so  £Eur  to  seek 
In  Golgotha  him  dead,  who  lives  in  Heaven; 
And  they,  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 

A  very  ingenknia  person  questioiis  whether  Milton,  by  this  ap- 
pearance of  inaccoracy  and  negligence,  did  not  design  to  express 
his  contempt  of  their  trumpery^  as  he  caUs  it,  by  hustling  it  all 
together  in  this  disorder  and  confusion.  There  is  the  same  artful 
negligence  in  Par.  Reg,  B.  ii.  182^  &c.    Newtok. 

Howerer  deficioitly  or  contemptuously  the  phrase  may  be 
thought  to  be  expressed,  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Oyid, 
Fa$U  iv.  95. 

'^  Ilia  decs  omnes  (Umgum  enumerare)  creayit/'    Todd. 

Ver.  475.  Whitey  blacky  and  gray  f]  The  Carmelites,  Domi- 
nicans, and  Franciscans,  who  are  thus  distinguished  by  Ariosto, 
OrL  Fur.  c.  jxv.  st  68. 

"  Frati,  bianchi,  neriy  e  HgV 

See  also  C.  xliii.  st.  175. 

"  i  bigi,  i  bianchij  i  tteri  firati."    Todd. 

Ver.  478.  This  verse  and  the  two  following  allude  to  a  ridi- 
culous OfMnion,  that  obtained  in  the  dark  ages  of  Popery;  that, 
at  the  time  of  death,  to  be  clothed  in  a  friar's  habit,  was  an  in- 
fallible road  to  heavai.  This  fact  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  ano- 
nymous author  of  Pa«9tttii€  in  a  Trounce,  1584,  fol.  15.  '^  So 
gtew  in  the  mindes  of  the  silly  suoo^le  soules,  this  wicked  opinion 
of  these  monstrous-marked  friers,  that  to  weare  their  weede,  or  to 
go  clothed  in  that  colour,  was  good  against  the  quartane  ague, 
and  other  diseases ;,  and  (that  worse  b)  that,  to  be  buried  in  that 
habit,  was  the  very  right  way  to  go  to  h^ven.*^  We  further  meet 
with  a  piece  of  history  in  Weever*s  Discourse  of  Funeral  Monu- 
ments, 1621,  p.  158,  which  sets  this  fact  in  a  very  clear  light. 
**  They  [the  friars]  w^e  wondrously  enriched  by  the  burials  of 
great  personages ;  for,  in  regard  of  burial,  Al%es  were  most 
commonly  preferred  before  other  Churches  whatsoever :  And  he 
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Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominick, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguis'd;  480 

They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  fix'd. 
And  that  orystalline  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 

that  was  buried  therein  in  9l  frier* s  habitey  if  you  will  believe  it, 
never  came  into  helL"'  Buchanan,  in  his  FrcaiciscimuSy  exposes 
this  foct  in  a  pleasing  satire.  And  Dante  places,  in  his  Inferno^ 
the  Conte  da  Montre  fdtro,  notwithstanding  his  having  taken  the 
habit  of  a  Franciscan.    Bowle. 

This  ridiculous  indulgence,  which  the  orders  only  of  St.  Domi- 
nkk  and  St  Francis  dispense,  is  also  well  exposed  in  Brevint*s 
**  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor^'  1674,  chap.  xiv.    Todd. 

Ver.  482.  And  that  crystalline  sphere  &c.]  He  speaks  here 
according  to  the  ancient  astronomy,  adopted  and  improved  by 
Ptolemy.  They  pass  the  planets  seven,  our  planetary  or  solar 
system,  and  beyond  this  pass  thejix*dy  the  firmament  or  sphere  of 
the  fix'd  stars,  and  beyond  this  that  crystalline  sphere,  the  crystal- 
line Heaven,  clear  as  crystal,  to  which  the  Ptolemaicks  attributed 
a  sort  of  libration  or  shaking  (the  treptdoMon  so  much  talked  of) 
to  account  for  certain  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the  stars, 
and  beyond  this  that  first  mov*d,  the  primum  mobile,  the  sphere 
which  was  both  the  first  moved  and  the  first  mover,  communicat- 
ing its  motion  to  all  the  lower  spheres ;  and  beyond  this  was  the 
empyrean  Heavens,  the  seat  of  God  and  the  Angels.  This  pas- 
sage may  receive  some  further  light  and  illustration  from  another 
of  the  same  nature  in  Tasso,  where  he  describes  the  descent  of  the 
Arch- Angel  Michael  from  Heaven,  and  mentions  this' crystalline 
and  all  the  other  spheres,  but  only  inverting  the  order,  as  there 
the  motion  is  downwards,  and  here  it  is  upwards.  Cant.  ix.  st. 
60, 61 .    Fairfax's  translation : 

"  ^assa  il  foco,  e  la  luce,  &c. 

60. 
^'  He  pass'd  the  light,  and  shining  fire  assigned 
**  The  gtenotts  seat  of  his  selected  crew,  . 
''  The  mover  first;  and  circle  crystaiUine, 
'*  The  firmament  where  fixed  stars  all  shine. 
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The  trepidation  talk'd^  and  that  first  moVd ; 

And  now  Saint  Peter  at  Heaven's  wicket  seems 

To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot        485 

Of  Heaven's  ascent  they  lift  their  feet,  when  k> 

A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 

Blows  them  transverse,  ten  thousand  leagues  awry 

Into  the  devious  air  :  Then  might  ye  see 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers,  tost  490 

And  flutter'd  into  rags ;  then  reliques,  beads. 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls. 

The  sport  of  winds :  All  these,  upwhirl'd  aloft. 

Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off 

Into  a  Limbo  large  and  broad,  ^ce  call'd  495 

61. 
^*  Unlike  in  working  then  in  shape  and  show, 
**  At  his  left  hand,  Saturn  he  left  and  Jove, 
''  And  those  untruly  errant  call'd,  I  trow, 
**  Since  He  errs  not  who  them  doth  guide  and  move/' 
And  when  our  Poet  mentions  St.  Peter  at  Heaven's  wicket  with 
his  keysy  he  certainly  intends  (as  Mr.  Thyer  observes)  to  ridicule 
the  fond  conceit  of  the  Romanists,  that  St.  Peter  and  his  suoces- 
sours  are  in  a  particular  manner  entrusted  with  the  keys  of  Heaven. 
And  he  makes  use  of  the  low  phrase  of  HeaverCs  wicket^  the  better 
to  expose  the  notions  of  those  whom  he  places  here  m  the  Paradise 
of  Fools.    Newton. 

Ver.  489.   Then  might  ye  see]    Then  might 

ye  see,  is  no  more  than  **  Then  might  be  seenJ'  It  is  very  com- 
mon among  poets  to  talk  thus  to  their  readers.  See  Virgil,  ^n. 
viii.  676.     Pearce. 

So  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  iv.  iv.  38.     "  There  might  ye  see  loose 
steeds  at  random  run."     Bowle. 

Ver.  493.    The  sport  of  winds  :]     Virgil,  ^n.  vi.  76.     "  Lu- 
dibria  ventis"     Hume. 

Ver.  495.    Into  a  ^imbo  large  and  broad,']    The  Limbus 
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The  Paradise  of  Fook,  to  few  unknown 

Long  afier^  now  unpeopled,  and  untrod. 

All  this  dark  globe  the  Fiend  found  as  he  pass'd. 

And  long  he  wander'd,  till  at  last  a  gleam 

Of  dawning  light  tum*d  thither-ward  in  haste       500 

His  travell'd  steps  :  far  distant  he  descries 

Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 

Up  to  the  waU  of  Heaven  a  structure  high ; 

At  top  whereoi,  but  far  more  rich,  appeared 

The  work  as  of  a  kingly  palace-gate,  $05 

patruMy  as  it  is  called,  is  a  pAace  that  the  Schoolmeii  supposed  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hell,  where  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs 
were  detained,  and  those  good  men  who  died  before  our  Saviour's 
resurrection.  Our  author  gives  the  same  name  to  his  Paradise 
of  Foolsy  and  more  rationally  places  it  beyond  the  backside  of  ike 
world,    Newton. 

Ver.  501.  His  tiavell'd  steps :]  His  tired  steps,  from  the 
Italian  travagliato,    Richardsok. 

So,  in  his  Tractate  of  Educatim^  1673,  p.  113.  ''  The  inte- 
rim of  unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest  before 
meat,  may,  both  with  profit  and  delight,  be  taken  up  in  recreating 
and  composing  their  travaiTd  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine 
harmonies  of  musick  heard  or  learnt."  And  see  Harington*s  OrL 
Fur.  B.  viii.  70.     "  Gives  to  his  traveVd  bodie  due  repose." 

Todd, 

Ver.  502.    Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 

Up  to  tke  wall  of  Heaven  a  structure  kigk;] 
Heaven  is  locally  represented  with  similar  brilliancy,  in  Milton's 
earlier  Poems.  See  Mr.  Warton's  note,  In  Obit.  Pr^es.  El.  v.  62. 
Milton  had  perhaps  been  struck  with  the  splendid  description  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  in  Tobit  xiii.  16,  '*  Jerusalem  shall  be  built 
up  with  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  and  precious  stones ;  thy  waUs^ 
and  towers,  and  battlements,  with  pure  gold."  See  also  Rev.  xxi. 
12.    And  compare  B.  ii.  1049.    Todd, 
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With  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold 

Embellish'd ;  thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 

The  portal  shone^  inimitable  on  earth 

By  models  or  by  shading  pencil^  drawn. 

The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw  510 

Angels  ascending  and  descending^  bands 

Of  guardians  bright^  when  he  from  Esau  fled 

To  Padan-Aram,  in  the  field  of  Luz 

Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky. 

And  waking  cried.  This  is  the  gate  of  Heaven.  515 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 

There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  Heaven  sometimes 

Ver.  506.  With  frontispiece]  So  Sylvester,  speaking  of  a 
kingly  palace,  Du  Bart.  1621,  p.  445. 

"  the  uniform,  fair,  stately /ron/uptece.'* 

See  also  ibid,  p.  876.    Duksteb. 

Ver.  507.  with  sparhling  orient  gems]   So,  in 

Petrarch's  Trionf,  delia  Marte,  cap.  ii.  "  Di  gemme  arientaU 
incoronata ;"  who  also  uses  the  same  expression  in  a  Sonnet  But 
Dr.  Bentley  would  here  substitute  ''  arden^'^  for  **  orient  gems,'' 
when  the  latterword  was  common,  even  in  our  own  lai^uage,  asde- 
noting  richly  bright;  and  the  whole  phrase  existing  in  the  poetry 
of  Milton's  favourite,  Petrarch.    See  note  on  B.  i.  546.    Todd. 

Ver.  51 0.  The  stairs]  The  degroes  mentioned  before,  v.  502, 
were  swh  as  whereon  Jacob  saw  &c. ;  a  comparison  drawn  from 
Genesis  xxym.  12,  13.    Newton. 

Compare  also  Dante,  Paradis.  C.  xxii.  *^  Infin  lassii  la  vide 
il  patriarca  Jacob,"  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  513.  To  Padan-Aram^  &c.]  This  passage  was  wrong 
pointed  in  all  the  editions.  For  there  should  be  no  comma  after 
Luz :  The  comma  should  be  after  Padan-Aram ;  and  in  the  field 
of  Luz  should  be  joined  to  dreaming  in  the  next  verse.   Newton. 
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Viewless ;  and  underneath  a  bright  sea  flowed 

Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 

Who  after  came  from  earth,  sailing  arriv'd  520 

Wafted  by  Angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 

Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 

The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 

The  Fiend  by  easy  ascent,  ot  aggravate 

His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss  :  625 

Direct  against  which  (^en'd  from  beneath. 

Just  o*er  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise, 

A  passage  down  to  the  Earth,  a  passage  wide. 

Wider  by  far  than  that  of  af^er-times 

Over  mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large,   530 

Over  the  Promised  Land  to  God  so  dear ; 

Ver.  518.   and  undemeath  ?l  hright  ecsl  flow* d\    The 

author  himself  explains  this,  in  the  argument  of  this  book,  to  be 
meant  of  the  water  above  the  firmament.  He  mentions  it  again, 
B.  vii.  619.     Heylin. 

Ver.  521.  Wafted]  As  Lazarus  was  carriecl  by  Angels,  Luke 
xvi.  22.    Newton. 

Ver.  522.  Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds.'\  See 
II.  KingSy  i.  11 ;  and  note  on  Paradise  Regained,  B.  ii.  16,  and 
on  II  Pens.  v.  40.     Todd. 

Ver.  525.  the  doors]     Rev.  iv.  1.      "After 

this  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  door  was  opened  in  Heaven.*'    See 
also  Milton's  poem.  In  Obitum  Pr^esulis  El.  v.  62. 
"  Donee  nitentes  dA  fores 
"  Ventum  est  OlympiJ*    Todd. 

Ver.  528.  A  passage  down  to  the  Earth,'\  Compare  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  lib.  iii.  160. 

— —  tv^ev  H  KaraifiariQ  itrri  KiXivSog 

Ovpavlri,  K,  r.  X. 
And  see  also  v.  542.     Stilling  fleet. 
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By  which,  to  visit  oft  those  happy  trihes. 

On  high  behests,  his  Angels  to  and  fro 

Pass'd  frequent,  and  his  eye  with  choice  regard 

From  Paneas,  the  fount  of  Jordan's  flood,  535 

To  Beersaba,  where  the  Holy  Land 

Borders  on  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  shore ; 

So  wide  the  opening  seem'd,  where  bounds  were  set 

To  darkness,  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 

Ver.  533.     On  high  behests^  his  Angels  to  and  fro 

PoAS^d  frequent i\  So  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  i.  x.  5Q, 
'^  As  lie  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 
**  The  blessed  Angels  to  and  fro  descend 
"  From  highest  Heaven,"  &c.     Stillingfleet. 

Ver.  534.  and  his  eye  with  choice  regard]    Dr. 

Peaice  thinks  that,  after  regard^  a  verse  seems  to  be  wanting  to 
describe  what  his  eye  did  tvith  choice  regard:  But  it  maybe 
understood  thus;  his  eye  pass'd  frequent  ^  as  well  as  his  Angels 
to  and  fro  on  high  behests  or  conmiands,  and  surveyed  frvtn 
PaneaSf  a  city  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  part 
of  mount  Libanus  where  the  river  Jordan  has  its  source,  to 
Beersaba  or  Beersheba,  that  is,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Promised 
Land  from  Paneas  in  the  north  to  Beersaba  in  the  souths  where 
the  Holy  Land  is  bounded  by  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land  are  thus  expressed  in  Scripture,  from  Dan  even 
unto  Beersheba,  Dan  at  the  northern  and  Beersheba  at  the 
southern  extremity ;  and  the  city  that  was  called  Dan  was  after- 
wards named  Paneas.     Newtok. 

If  we  here  adopt  Milton's  own  expression,  applied  to  the  arch- 
angel Uriel,  ver.  660,  "  as  his  eye ;"  or  the  expression,  applied 
to  the  angels  in  general,  ver.  650,  ^*  are  his  eyeg ;"  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  less  intelligible  to  read  and  point  this  passage  thus : 
"  On  high  behests  his  Angels  to  and  fro 
"  Pass'd  frequent,  as  his  eyes,  with"  &c.     Todd. 

Ver.  538.  where  bounds  were  set 

To  darkness,]    Job  xxviii.  3.    "  He  setteth  an  end 
to  darkness."     Gillies. 
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Satan  from  hence^  now  cm  the  lower  stair,  540 

That  scal'd  by  steps  of  gold  to  Heaven  gate. 
Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 
Of  all  this  world  at  once.    As  when  a  scout. 
Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 
All  night,  at  last  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn         545 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-dimbing  hill. 
Which  to  his  eye  discovers  unaware 
The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land 
First  seen,  or  some  renown'd  metropolis 
With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adom'd,        550 
Which  now  the  rising  sun  gilds  with  his  beams : 
Such  wonder  seiz'd,  though  after  Heaven  seen. 
The  Spirit  malign,  but  much  more  envy  seiz*d. 
At  sight  of  all  this  world  beheld  so  fair. 
Round  he  surveys  (and  well  might  where  he  stood  555 
So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 

Ver.  546.  of  some  high-climbing  AiZZJ    The 

attribute  of  the  agent  given  to  the  subject  upon  which  it  operates. 

Lord  Kaimes. 

Compare  a  similar  mode  of  expression  in  Drayton's  Barons 
Warres,  1627.  C.  ii.  st.  14. 

"  Upon  the  East,  from  bushie  Needwood's  side, 
"  There  riseth  vp  an  ecLsifi-cUmbing  hill."    Todd. 

Ver.  555.  Round  He  iurveys  &c.]  He  surveys  the  whole 
creation  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south.  But  poetiy 
delights  to  say  the  most  common  things  in  an  uncommon  manner. 
It  is  fine,  as  it  b  natural,  to  represent  Satan  taking  a  view  of  the 
worid,  before  he  threw  himself  into  it.     Newtok. 

Ver.  556.  the  drcling  canopy 

Of  night's  extended  shade,]  ''  The  night  hegui 
to  cast  her  dark  canopy  over  them.''  Sidney's  Arcadia^  Idth 
edit  p.  443.    Todd.. 
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Of  night's  extended  shade^)  from  eastern  pomt 
Of  libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  &r  off  Atlantick  seas 
Beyond  the  horizon ;  then  from  pole  to  pole         560 
He  views  in  breadth^  and  without  longer  pause 
Down  right  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  predpitant,  and  winds  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way 

Ver.  562.  Dwm  right  into  the  woricCs  &c.]  Satan,  after 
having  surveyed  the  whole  creation,  immediately  without  longer 
patue  throws  himself  into  it,  and  is  described  as  making  two  dif- 
ferent motions.  At  first  he  drops  down  perpendicularly  some 
way  into  it,  down  right  into  the  world's  first  region  throws  his 
flight  precipitanty  and  afterwards  winds  his  oblique  way^  turns 
and  winds  this  way  and  that,  if  he  might  any  where  espy  the 
seat  of  man ;  for  though  in  ver.  527,  it  is  said  that  the  passage 
ymsjust  over  Paradisey  yet  it  is  evident  that  Satan  did  not  know 
it,  and  therefore,  as  it  was  natural  for  him  to  do,  winds  about  in 
search  of  it  through  the  pure  marble  air.    Newtok. 

Ver.  564.  Through  the  pure  marble  air"]  The  first  epithet 
pure  determines  the  sense  of  the  second,  and  shows  why  the  air 
is  compared  to  marbUy  namely,  for  its  clearness  and  whiteness, 
without  any  regard  to  its  hardness :  And  the  word  marmory  mar- 
ble, is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  fiapfiaiptfy  that  signifies  to 
shine  and  glister.  See  also  Shakspeare,  Othello  A.  iii.  S.  iii. 
"  Now,  by  yon  marble  heaven.*'     Nbwton. 

So  Dnimmond,  Poemfiy  1616,  Part  the  first.  "  Heaven  looks 
like  smoothest  marbleJ'  Sandys,  in  his  Paraphrase  on  the 
PsahnSy  has  the  following  compound,  *^  the  marble-lurched  side." 
But  compare  Sophocles,  Antigone,  v.  618. 

'OXvfATTOV 

'NLapftap6€iriray  atyXav.     ToDD. 

Ibid.  his  oblique  way]    Perhaps  with 

the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  oblique,  as  it  frequently  is 
in  Drayton.     Thus  in  Polyolbum,  Song  xvi. 

*^  Then  in  his  6blique  course  the  lusty  stragling  street.*'  Todd. 
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Amongst  innumerable  stars^  that  shone  565 

Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'd  other  worlds ; 
Or  other  worlds  they  seem'd,  or  happy  isles. 
Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  fam'd  of  old. 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flowery  vales, 
Thrioe  happy  isles ;  but  who  dwelt  happy  there  570 
He  staid  not  to  inquire :  Above  them  all 
The  golden  sun,  in  splendour  likest  Heaven, 
Allured  his  eye ;  thither  his  course  he  bends 
Through  the  calm  firmament,  (but  up  or  down. 
By  center,  or  eccentrick,  hard  to  tell,  575 

Or  longitude,)  where  the  great  luminary 

Ver.  565.  that  shone 

Stars  distant,]  They  appeared,  by  their  shining, 
to  be  stars.  It  is  a  Greek  expression,  as  Plato  in  an  epigram  on 
his  friend  Stella,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius :  ^'  You  shone, 
whilst  living,  a  morning  star ;  but,  dead,  you  now  shine  Hesperus 
among  the  shades."     Richardson. 

Ver.  569.  Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  &c.]  This  particular 
description  of  the  Hesperian  gardens  is  from  the  Elysian  fields  of 
Virgil : 

"  locos  Isetos,  et  amcena  vireta 

**  Fortunatorum  nemorum,  sedeaque  beatas."    Dukster. 

Ver.  574.  {but  up  or  down. 

By  center,  or  eccentrick,  hard  to  tell. 
Or  longitude,)']  These  words,  (as  Dr.  Pearce  ob- 
serves) should  be  included  in  a  parenthesis,  and  then  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rest  will  be  plain  and  easy.  Satan  had  now  passed  the 
fixed  stars,  and  was  directing  his  course  towards  the  sun ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  tell  (says  the  poet)  whether  his  course  was  uf  or  down, 
that  is  north  or  south,  for  so  up  and  down  signifies  in  B«  ix.  78, 
and  B.  x.  675 ;  the  north  being  uppermost  in  our  globes :  Or 
whether  it  was  center  or  eccentrick,  towards  the  center,  or  from 
the  center,  it  not  being  determined  whether  the  sun  is  the  center 
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Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick. 

That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due. 

Dispenses  light  from  far ;  they,  as  they  move 

Their  starry  dance-  in  numbers  that  compute        580 

Days,  months,  and  years^  towards  his  all-cheering  lamp 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  tum'd 

By  his  magnetick  beam,  that  gently  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 

With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen,  585 

Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep ; 

So  wonderously  was  set  his  station  bright     ,. 

There  lands  the  Fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 

Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb 

Through  his  gWd  optick  tube  yet  never  saw.      590 

The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright, 

of  the  world  or  not ;  or  whether  it  was  by  longitudey  that  is,  in 
length  east  (Mr  west ;  as  appears  from  B.  iv.  539,  and  B.  vii.  373. 

Newton. 
Ver.  580.    ■  tii  immberi\    That  is,  in  measures. 

Richardson* 

These  nmnbers  mean  **  measures  regulated  by  numbers,"  by  the 
musick  attributed  to  the  spheres  or  planetary  system.   Dunster. 

Ver.  585,    ■  though  unseen, 

Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep;]  The  words 
though  unseen  relate  to  penetration,  and  invisibk  is  the  epithet 
to  virtue,  which  is  a  distmct  thing  from  the  penetration  before- 
menticxied,  and  which  might  have  been  visible,  though  the  other 
was  not  so.    Peabce. 

Ver.  590.  Through  his  glaz'd  opiich  tube]  The  spots  in  the 
sun  are  visible  with  a  telescope :  But  astronomer  peihaps  neve^ 
saw,  through  his  glaz*d  optich  tube,  such  a  spot  as  Satan  now  he 
was  in  the  sun's  orb.  The  poet  mentions  this  glass  the  oftener, 
in  honour  of  Galileo,  whom  he  means  here  by  the  tistronomer. 

Newton  • 
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Compared  with  aught  on  earth,  metal  or  stone ; 

Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  informed 

With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  iron  with  fire ; 

If  metal,  part  seem'd  gold,  part  silver  dear ;        595 

If  stone,  carbuncle  most  or  chrysolite. 

Ruby  or  topaz,  to  the  twelve  that  shone 

In  Aaron's  breast-plate,  and  a  stone  besides 

Imagined  rather  oft  than  elsewhere  seen. 

That  stone,  or  like  to  that  which  here  below        600 

Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought. 

In  vain^  though  by  their  powerful  art  they  bind 

Volatile  Hermes,  and  caU  up  unbound 

Ver.  592.    metal  w  stone ;]    In  the  firet 

editions  it  is  medal  or  stone,  and  Mr.  Richardson  justifiea  it»  as 
the  repetition  of  the  same  word  immediately  after  b  avoided :  but 
for  that  very  reason  it  appears  that  this  is  an  eirour  of  the  press,  ^ 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  read  metcU  or  stone,  as  both  metcU  and 
9i<me  are  repeated  afterwards.    Newton. 

Ver*  596.  i/'<fo9i«,  carbuncle  mos<  or  chrysolite,]  See  Greene's 
Neuer  too  UUe^  1616,  part  2d,  which  opens  thus :  **  No  sooner 
did  PhahuM  burnish  the  heauen  with  his  brightnes,  and,  deckt  in 
a  glorious  diademe  ofchrysolitesy  had  mounted  him  on  his  coach,'" 
&c«  And  Shakqpeare  describes  the  car  ofPhwbus  as  composed 
of  carbuncles,  in  Ant.  and  Cleopatra^  and  in  CymbeUne.    Todd. 

Ver.  597.   to  the  twelve  that  shone]    Ruby  or 

topaz,  to  the  twelve^  that  is,  a$id  all  the  resty  reckoning  to  the 
twelve^  that  dione  in  Aaron's  breast-plate.  The  poet  had  parti- 
cularly mentioned  some  of  the  stones,  and  now  he  includes  all  the 
rest  to  the  number  twelve.  Such  a  concise  manner  of  speaking  is 
not  unusual  with  our  author.    Fenton  reads, 

''  Ruby  or  topaz,  or  the  twelve  that  shone ;". 
which  cannot  be  said  after  some  of  the  twelve  have  been  already 
mentioned.    Newton.  ^ 

Ver.  603.  ■  unbound]     Unbound  is  an  alluskm  to 

Virgil,  Oeorg.  iv.  444. 
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In  various  shapes  old  Proteus  from  the  sea^ 
Drain'd  through  a  limbeck  to  his  native  form.      605 
What  wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here 
Breathe  forth  Elixir  pure^  and  rivers  run 
Potable  gold,  when  with  one  virtuous  touch 
The  arch-chemick  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote. 
Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mix'd,  610 

Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things 

**  VeruUn^  ubi  nulla  fiigam  reperit  fallacia,  victus 

"  In  sese  redit,"  &c.  Stillinofleet. 
Ver.  604.  In  various  shapes  &c.]  Proteus,  after  he  had  turned 
himself  into  Taiious  amazing  mutations,  was  fiibled  by  the  poets 
to  return  at  last  to  his  proper  shape,  and  to  answer  truly  all  ques- 
tions put  to  him.  Therefore  Milton  tells  us,  that  the  chemists 
drain  their  various  matter,  they  work  upon,  through  all  its  mu- 
tations, till,  pursued  through  all  its  latent  labyrmths,  it  assume, 
Prot^us-like,  its  first  shape,  and  answer  th^  expectations :  A 
simile  well-suited  to  their  uncertain  search.    Hume. 

Ver.  .605.  — = his  native  form.]  Some  edi- 
tions incorrectly  read  ^'  his  Tiaked  form."    Todd. 

Ver.  606. '-  regions  here]  Milton  fre- 
quently uses  the  word  here,  not  meaning  thereby  a  place  present 
to  him  when  he  is  speaking,  but  that  place  only  which  he  is  then 
speaking  of.    Peabce. 

Ver.  609«  The  arch-chemick  sun^]  The  thought  of  making 
the  sun  the  chief  chemist,  seems  to  be  taken  from  Shakspeaie's 
King  Jokn: 

*^  To  solemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 

*^  Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchemist ; 

**  Turning,  iHth  splendour  of  his  preck>us  eye, 

'<  The  meager  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold.''  Newtox. 

Andrew  Marvell,  in  his  poem,  Eyes  and  Tears,  seems  to  have 
borrowed  from  his  friend  Milton : 

<<  So  the  all-seeing  sun,  each  day, 

''  Distils  the  world  with  chemick  ray."    Todd. 
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Of  colour  glorious^  and  effect  so  rare  ? 
H^re  matter  new  to  gaze  the  Devil,  met 
Undazzled ;  far  and  wide  his  eye  commands ; 
For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here^  nor  shade^         615 
But  all  sun-shine^  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  the  equator,  as  they  now 
Shot  upward'  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall ;  and  the  air. 
No  where  so  clear,  sharpened  his  visual  ray  620 

To  objects  distant  far,  whereby  he  soon 
Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  Angel  stand. 
The  same  whom  John  saw  abo  in  the  sun : 
His  back  was  tum'd,  but  not  his  brightness  hid ; 
Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  liar  625 

Circled  his  head,  nor  less  his  locks  behind 
Illustrious  on  his  shoulders  fledge  with  wings 

Ver.  616.    as  when  his  beams  at  noon 

Culminate  from  the  equator y  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still  direct,]  The  fiist  as  is  used  by 
way  of  similitude,  in  the  sense  of  like  as ;  There  was  no  shadow 
but  all  sun-shine,  like  as  when  his  beams  at  noon  culminate  from 
the  equator,  that  is,  are  vertical  and  shoot  directly  firom  the  equator; 
which  is  the  reason  why  those  who  live  under  the  equator,  under 
the  line,  are  called  Ascii,  and  at  noon  cast  no  shadows.  The 
other  as  is  used  by  way  of  reason,  in  the  sense  of  forasmuch  as; 
There  was  no  shadow  but  all  sun-shine,  forasmuch  as  his  beams 
shot  now  directly  upward,     Newton; 

Ver.  622.  Saw  within  ken\  The  same  expression  is  in  his 
Proee- Works,  as  Mr.  Bowie  has  observed,  Eicon,  p.  411.'  "  He 
pretends  to  foresee  within  ken  J'  So,  in  Greene's  Neuer  too  late, 
part  the  first,  1616.    *'  I  might  see  intnyhen such  a  flame.".  . 

Todd. 

Ver.  623.  The  same  whom  John  saw  also  &c.]  Kiev.  xix.  17. 
*^  And  I  saw  an  Angel  standing  in  the  sun.''    Newton. 
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Lay  waving  round ;  on  some  great  charge  employed 
He  seem*d,  or  fix*d  in  cogitation  deep. 
Glad  was  the  Spirit  impure^  as  now  in  hope         630 
To  find  who  might  direct  his  wandering  flight 
To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  Man, 
His  journey's  end  and  our  beginning  woe. 
But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape. 
Which  else  might  work  Mm  danger  or  delay :      635 
And  now  a  stripling  Cherub  he  appears. 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 
Youth  smil'd  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffused,  so  well  he  feign'd  : 

Ver.  634.  he  caste]    He  considers,  contrives :  a 

metaphor  taken,  not  firom  the  founder's  art,  as  Dr.  Warburton 
supposed  ;  or  from  ccLStmg  the  eye  about  every  way,  as  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson asserts ;  but  rather  from  astrology,  according  to  Mr.  War- 
ton  ;  as,  '^  to  cast  a  nativity."  See  also  Par.  Lost,  B.  xii.  43. 
And  Comus,  ver.  369.    Todd. 

Ver.  636.'  a  stripling  Cherub]     Doctor  Newton  is 

certainly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  poet  means  a  Cherub 
**  not  of  the  prime  order  or  dignity."  He  is  describing  a  Cherub 
in  the  figure,  and  with  the  beauty,  of  a  stripling.  Prime  is  op- 
posed to  stripling.     T.  Warton. 

Dr.  Newton  has  noticed  Spenser's  description  of  the  young 
Angel,  in  the  Fa;er.  Qu.  ii.  viii.  5,  and  Tasso's  representation 
of  Gabriel  as  a  stripling,  when  he  is  sent  to  rouse  the  Christian 
army,  Oier,  Lib,  C.  i.  st.  13.  But  Milton,  if  he  had  any  pre- 
ceding writer  in  view,  remembered  perhaps  the  descent,  and 
magnificent  description,  of  the  heavenly  Angel,  in  the  second 
book  of  Marino*8  Strage  de  gli  Innocenti,  st.  96,  and  97.     Todd. 

Ver.  639. so  well  he  feigned ;]    Here 

seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  i.  viii.  1 . 
"  By  which  Deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fair, 
''  And  cast  her  colours  dyed  deep  in  grain, 
'*  To  seem  like  Thith,  whose  shape  she  well  can  feign,'* 

VOL.  II.  s 
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Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair  640 

In  curls  on  either  cheek  plfty'd ;  wings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  coloured  plume,  sprinkled  with  gold ;  • 
His  habit  fit  for  speed  suodnct,  and  held 
Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand* 
He  drew  not  nigh  unheard ;  the  Angel  bright^     645 
Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  tum'd, 
Admonish'd  by  his  ear,  and  straight  was  known 
The  Arch-Angel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven 

Mr.  Dunster  also  notices  this  imitation,  and  adds. that,  if  we 
attend  to  the  description  of  Satan,  B.  i.  591,601.  B.  iv.  869, 
we  shall  be  more  struck  with  the  very  opposite  form  and  character 
which  for  his  immediate  purpose  he  here  assumes.    Todd. 

Ver.  643.  His  habit ^f /or  speed  succinct,]  If  Milton  meant 
that  Satan  had  clothes  on  as  well  as  wings,  it  is  contrary  to  his 
usual  manner  of  representing  the  Angels ;  but  I  rather  understand 
it,  that  the  wings  he  wore  were  his  habit,  and  they  were  certainly 
a  habit^tybr  speed  succinct :  But  succinct  I  understand,  with  Dr. 
Pearce,  not  in  its  first  and  literal  sense,  girded  or  tucked  up ;  but 
b  the  metaphorical  sense,  ready  and  prepared :  As  Fabius,  in 
Inst.  Orat.  ii.  2,  says,  "  Proni  sucdnctique''  &c.    Newton. 

But  this  expression,  as  Mr.  Bowie  also  observes,  is  applied  to 
tlie  habit  of  the  Angel  by  Marino,  in  the  passage  to  which  I  have 
just  referred : 

''  Fendesi  in  due  la  lieve  falda,  e  questa 
"  Succinta:' 
Mr.  Bowie  adds  from  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur.  C.  xvii.  st  52,  <^  In  abito 
sucdnto  era  Marfisa,''  jrc.    And  fix>m  Horace,  in  the  metapho- 
rical sense,  Serm.  II.  vi.  107,  <<  Succinctus  cureitat  hospes."  Todd. 

Ver.  644. his  decent  steps]    iTie  word  decent^  in  its 

common  acceptation  in  our  language,  will,  I  think,  scarcely  come 
up  to  what  our  poet  is  here  describing ;  and  therefore  we  ought,  in 
justice  to  him,  to  recur  to  its  Latin  original.  Hor.  Od,  III.  xxvii.  35. 
"  Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
«  Occupet  malas."    Thter. 
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Who  in  God's  presence^  nearest  to  his  throne. 
Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  hia  eyes  650 

That  run  through  all  the  Heavens,  or  downtothe  Earth 
Bear  his  sivift  errands  over  mdbt  and  dry. 
O'er  sea  and  land :  him  Satan  tiius  accosts. 

Uriels  for  thou  of  those  sevra  Spirits  that  stand 
In  sight  of  God^  high  throne,  gloriously  bright,  655 
The  first  art  wont  his  great  authentick  will 
Interpreter  through  highest  Heaven  to  brii^. 
Where  all  his  sons  thy  embassy  attend ; 
And  here  art  likeliest  by  supreme  decree 
Like  honour  to  obtain,  and  as  his  eye  660 

To  visit  oft  this  new  creation  round ; 
Unspeakable  desire  to  see,  and  know 
All  these  his  wonderous  works,  but  chiefly  Man, 
His  chief  delight  and  favour,  him  for  whom 

Ver.  650.  and  are  his  eyes\    An  expression 

borrowed  irom  Zechariah^  iv.  10.  ''  Those  seven,  they  are  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord,  which  run  to  and  fro  the  whole  earth."  The 
Jews  therefore  believed  there  were  seven  principal  Angels,  who 
were  the  captains  and  leaders,  as  it  were,  of  the  heavenly  host^ 
See  TohUj  xii.  15,  Rev.  i.  4,  v.  6,  and  viii.  2.     Newton. 

Ver.  652.  aver  moist  and  dry,]  From  Homer, 

Iliad  Jiy.  30%. 

Ot  fi  olaovair  M  Tpaf^pi^y  t€  koX  vypiiv.    Stillingfleet. 

Ver.  654.  UrieQ  His  name  is  derived  from  two  Hebrew 
words,  which  signify  Ood  is  my  light.  He  is  mentioned  as  a 
good  Angel  in  the  second  book  of  Esdras ;  and  the  Jews,  and 
some  Christians,  conceive  him  to  be  an  Angel  of  light  according 
to  his  name :  And  therefore  he  has,  properly,  his  station  in  the 
sun.     Newton. 

Ver.  664.  His  cAte/ delight  and  favour,]  By  delight  is  plainly 
meant,  as  Dr.  Pearce  observes,  not  his  delight  itself,  but  the 

s2 
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All  these  his  works  so  wonderous  he  ordain'd^         665 

Hath  brought  me  from  the  quires  of  Cherubim 

Alone  thus  wandering.    Brightest  Seraph,  tell 

In  which  of  all  these  shining  orbs  hath  Man 

His  fixed  seat,  or  fixed  seat  hath  none. 

But  all  these  shining  orbs  his  choice  to  dwell ;      670 

That  I  may  find  him,  and  with  secret  gaze 

Or  open  admiration  him  behold. 

On  whom  the  Great  Creator  hath  bestow'd 

Worlds,  and  on  whom  hath  all  these  graces  poured ;  • 

That  both  in  him  and  all  things,  as  is  meet,  675 

The  Universal  Maker  we  may  praise ; 

Who  justly  hath  driven  out  his  rebel  foes 

To  deepest  Hell,  and,  to  repair  that  loss. 

Created  this  new  happy  race  of  Men 

To  serve  him  better  :  Wise  are  all  his  ways.        680 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  unperceiv'd. 
For  neither  Man  nor  Angel  can  discern 

object  of  his  delight;  and,  hyfavoury  the  object  of  his  favour. 
It  is  only  using  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  as  Mr.  Upton  adds. 
Thus  Virgil, -/En.  V.  541. 

**  Nee  bonus  Eurytion  prsdato  invidit  honori  ;*' 
hojwri  is  the  honourable  person,  prtelato  which  was  preferred  be- 
fore him.     Newton. 

Ver.678.    fa  repair  that  tew,]    Tickell  reads 

**  to  repair  their  loss,"  which  Fenton  and  Bentley  have  followed 
without  any  reason.    Todd. 

Ver.  682.    For  neither  Man  nor  Angel  can  discern 

Hypocrisy  f]    This  passage  has  been  well  imitated 
by  Lillo,  in  his  Christian  Hero,  A.  ii.  S.  i. 

'^  Hypocrisy,  that  with  an  angel's  likeness 

**  May  well  deceive  the  wisdom  of  an  angel, 

"  Shall  reinstate  me  in  his  generous  heart. **     Todd. 
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Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone,  684 

By  his  pennissive  will,  through  Heaven  and  Earth : 
And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems :  Which  now  for  once  beguil'd 
Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  sun,  and  held  690 

The  sharpestHnghted  Spirit  of  aU  in  Heaveki ; 
Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul. 
In  his  uprightness,  answer  thus  returned. 
Fair  Angel,  thy  desire,  which  tends  to  know 

Ver.  683.  Hypocrisy,  &c.]  What  is  said  here  of  hypocrisy 
is  censured  as  a  digression,  but  it  seems  no  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  for  otherwise  it  might  be  thought  very  strange,  that 
the  evil  Spirit  should  pass  undiscovered  by  the  Arch-Angel  Uriel, 
the  regent  of  the  sun,  and  the  sharpest-sighted  Spirit  in^  Heaven : 
and  therefore  the  Poet  endeavours  to  account  for  it  by  saying, 
that  hypocrisy  cannot  be  discerned  by  Man  or  Angel,  it  is  in- 
visible to  all  but  God,  &c.  But  yet  the  evil  Spirit  did  not  pass 
wholly  undiscovered ;  for,  though  Uriel  was  not  aware  of  him 
now,  yet  he  found  reason  to  suspect  him  afterwards  from  his 
furious  gestures  on  the  mount.     Newton. 

The  poet's  recollection  of  his  having  been  deluded  by  the 
matchless  hypocrisy  of  Cromwell,  might  have  inspired  him  with 
this  admirable  apology  for  Uriel.     Haylet. 

Ver.  686.  And  oft,  though  wisdom  wuhe,  &c.]  He  must  be 
very  critically  splenetick  indeed,  who  will  not  pardon  this  little 
digressional  observation.  There  is  not  in  my  opmion  a  nobler 
sentiment,  or  one  more  poetically  expressed,  in  the  whole  poem. 
What  great  art  has  the  poet  shown  in  taking  off  the  dryness  of  a 
mere  moral  sentence,  by  throwing  it  into  the  form  of  a  short  and 
beautiful  allegory !    Thter. 

Ver.  693.  In  his  uprightness,  ^c]  So,  in  Job  xxxiii.  3. 
''  My  words  shall  be  of  the  uprightness  of  my  heart"    Todd. 
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The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify  695 

The  Great  Work-master>  leads  to  ho  excess 

That  reaches  Uatne^  but  rather  merits  praise 

The  more  it  seems  excess,  that  led  thee  hither 

From  thy  empyreal  mansion  thus  alone. 

To  witness  with  thine  eyes  what  some  perhaps,     700 

Contented  with  report,  hear  only  in  Heaven : 

For  wonderful  indeed  are  all  his  works. 

Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  aU 

Had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight ; 

But  what  created  mind  can  comprehend  705 

Their  number,  or  die  wisdom  infinite 

That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes  deep  ? 

I  saw  when  at  his  word  the  formless  mass,    ' 

This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap  : 

Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar  710 

Stood  rul'd,  stood  vast  infmitude  confin'd ; 

Till  at  his  second  bidding  Darkness  fled, 

Ver.  703.    Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 

Had  m  remembrance  always  with  delight ;]  This 
is  one  of  those  places,  where  a  negligence  in  metre  is  not  only 
excusable  in  taking  away  monotony,  but  carries  with  it  a  dignity 
which  no  smoothness  of  verse  could  give  it ;  the  words  beii^  almost 
in  the  same  order  as  in  Scripture.     Stillingfleet. 

Ver.  704.  Had  in  remembrance]  PscUm  cxi.  4.  In  the  old 
version :  **  He  hath  so  done  his  marvellous  works,  that  they  ought 
to  be  had  in  remembrance"    Greenwood. 

Ver.  708.  /  saw  &c.]  Perhaps  the  poet  here  alludes  to  the 
song  of  Orpheus  in  ApoU.  Rhod.  Argon,  i.  496,  &c.  and  in 
ver.  716  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  who  gave  to  each  planet  a  pre- 
siding spirit.     Stillingfleet. 

Ver.  712.   Darkness]     Darkness  is  here 

a  person,  a3  in  VAUegro,  v.  6.    Perhaps  he  remembered  this 
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Light  shone^  and  order  from  disorder  sprung : 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 

The  cumbrous  elements^  earthy  floods  air^  fire ;     715 

And  this  ethereal  quintessence  of  Heaven 

Flew  upward^  spirited  with  various  forms. 

That  rolled  orbicular,  and  tum'd  to  stars 

Numberless,  as  thou  seest,  and  how  they  move ; 

personification  in  Hesiod.  However,  see  Mr.  Warton's  note, 
LAUeg.  v.  49.     Todd. 

Ver.  713.    and  order  froim  disorder  sprung :]    So 

Pkto  in  TimutOy  £ec  r^v  ahro  ^yaycv  £r  rffc  &ra£/ac,  which  Tully 
renders  in  Latin  thus,  ''  Id  ex  inordinato  in  ordinem  adduxit." 
Gic.  de  Univ.  So  also  Philo  the  Jew  after  his  master  Plato : 
^l^tiiil  yap  ri^y  ohalar  Arcucrov  ical  ovyKtyvf^y^y  oZtrav  c{  airr$c» 
etc  riiiLV  e{  kraUa^^  Ka\  €K  ffvyxffvtiac  dc  iiAxpunv  Ayuv  6  kov 
fioir\d<FTfig,  fwpfovy  Hp^aro,  It  would  be  no  small  pleasure  to  the 
curious  reader  to  compare  Uriel's  account  of  the  creation,  with 
that  in  Plato's  Timeeus.  This  instance  plainly  shews  that  Milton 
had  that  in  his  eye.     Thter. 

Ver.  715.  The  cumbrous  elementSy]  Even  earth  and  ^te  are 
so,  in  comparison  of  the  ethereal  quintessence,  celestial  fire,  or 
pure  spirit    Richardson. 

Ver.  716.  And  this  ethereal  quintessence  of  Heaven]  The  four 
elements  hasted  to  their  quarters,  but  this  fifth  essence  fiew  up- 
ward. It  should  be  this,  as  it  is  in  Milton's  own  editions :  and 
not  the  ethereal  quintessencey  as  it  is  in  Bentley's,  Fenton's,  and 
some  other  editions.  For  the  Angel  who  speaks  is  in  the  sun, 
and  therefore  toys  thisy  as  the  sun  was  a  part  of  this  ethereal 
quintessence.  And  this  notion  our  author  borrowed  from  Aristotle 
and  others  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  suf^osed  that,  be- 
sides the  four  elements,  there  was  likewise  an  eth^eal  quintes- 
sence or  fifth  essence,  out  of  which  the  stars  and  Heavens  were 
formed,  and  its  motion  was  orbicular:  eTvai  ^c  xapa  rh  ritrmipa 
trrotx^ia,  rat  AXXo  xifiTTOVy  cj  o5  ra  alBipia  avyeirrayai'  liXKolay 
^  ain-ov  ri>v  Klyriaiy  tXvai,  KVKXofopiKfly  yap  I  which  arp  the  very 
words  of  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  life  of  Aristotle.     Newton. 

Ver.  719.    Numberless^]    These  stars  are  numberless  as  thou 
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Each  had  his  place  appomted^  each  his  course ;     720 

The  rest  in  drcuit  walls  this  universe. 

Look  downward  on  that  glohe,  whose  hither  side 

With  light  from  hence^  though  but  reflected,  shines ; 

That  place  is  Earth,  the  seat  of  Man ;  that  light 

His  day,  which  else,  as  the  other  hemisphere,        725 

Night  would  invade ;  but  there  the  neighbouring  moon 

(So  call  that  opposite  fair  star)  her  aid 

Timely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 

Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  Heaven, 

With  borrowed  light  her  countenance  triform        730 

Hence  fills  and  empties  to  enlighten  the  Earth, 

And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night. 

That  spot,  to  which  I  point,  is  Paradise, 

Adam's  abode ;  those  lofty  shades,  his  bower. 

Thy  way  thou  canst  not  miss,  me  nune  requires.    735 

Thus  said,  he  tum'd ;  and  Satan,  bowing  low. 
As  to  superiour  Spirits  is  wont  in  Heaven, 
Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglects. 
Took  leave,  and  toward  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 

seest  (says  the  Angel)  and  seest  how  they  move ;  and  the  rest  of 
this  fifth  essence,  that  is  not  formed  into  stars,  surrounds  and  like 
a  wall  encloses  the  universe.     Lucret  v.  470. 

"  £t  latd  difiusus  in  omnes  undique  partes 
"  Omnia  sic  avido  complexu  ceetera  sepait.^    Newtov. 
Ver.  721 ,    walls  this  universe. ]   Compare  Lu- 
cretius, lib.  y.  455. 

"  et  magni  tnoenia  mundi."     Callander. 

Ver.  730.    ■  her  countenajice  triform]     Encreasing 

with  horns  towards  the  east,  decreasing  with  horns  towards  the 
west,  and  at  the  full.     Newton. 

"  Diva  triformis"  Hor.  Od.  iii.  22.  4.     Stilling  fleet. 
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Down  from  the  ecliptick^  sped  with  hop'd  success,  740 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel; 
Nor  staid,  till  on  Niphates*  top  he  lights. 

Ver.  741.  in  many  an  aery  wheel;']  This 

sportive  motion  is  attributed  to  Satan  for  joy  that  he  was  now  so 
near  his  journey's  end :  and  it  is  very  properly  taken  notice  of 
here,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  observ^  by  the  angel  Uriel  after- 
wards, B.  iv.  567. 

■'  "  I  describ'd  his  way 

''  Bent  on  all  speed,  and  mark'd  his  aery  gait."    Newtov. 

I  do  not  think,  that  Milton  intended  to  describe  any  sportive 
motion  of  Satan's,  but  only  the  speediness  of  his  flight.  It  is, a 
manner  of  expression  familiar  to  the  Italians,  and,  no  doubt,  he 
borrowed  it  from  them.  To  give  one  instance  out  of  many: 
Ariosto,  describing  the  magician  Atiante  upon  his  hippogrif  de- 
scending in  great  haste  to  seize  Bradamante,  who  was  fallen  on 
the  ground,  uses  these  terms,  OrL  Fur.  C.  iv.  st  24. 

"  Accelerando  il  volator  le  penne 
*^  Con  larghe  mote  in  terra  a  por  si  venne."    Thter. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Thyer,  that  Satan's  motion  in  many  an  aery 
wheel  is  intended  to  denote  the  agility  of  his  flight,  rather  than  the 
effect  of  his  joy.  So  Mercury  descends,  in  the  Comedy  of  Lingua, 
1607.  A.  i.  S.  ult 

**  First  I  beheld  him  hauering  in  the  axrey 

'*  And  then  down  stouping,  in  an  hundred  gires."    Todd. 

Ver.  742. . on  Niphates'  top  he  lights.]    The 

poet  lands  Satan  on  this  mountain,  says  Hume,  because  it  bor- 
ders on  Mesopotamia,  in  which  the  most  judicious  describers  of 
Paradise  place  it  When  Mercury,  in  the  JEneid^  is  sent  by 
Jupiter  to  iEneas  at  Carthage,  he  first  alights  on  Mount  Adas, 
whence  he  takes  his  flight  precipitant  to  the  sea-coast,  Mn.  iv. 
252,  &c.  So  Gabriel,  in  Tasso,  first  alights  on  Mount  Libanus, 
and  thence  precipitates  his  flight  to  the  lower  country,  Gier.  Lib. 
C.  i.  14, 15.    DuNSTi;a. 

THE   END   or    THE   THIRD    BOOK. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


Satany  now  in  protpect  of  Eden^  and  nigh  the  place  where  he 
must  now  aitempt  the  hold  enterprise  which  he  undertook 
aUme  against  God  and  Many  falls  into  many  dovbts  with  him- 
self y  and  many  passionSy  fear,  envyy  and  despair ;  but  at 
length  confirms  himself  in  evU;  journeys  on  to  Paradise 
whose  outward  prospect  and  situation  is  described ;  overleaps 
the  bounds ;  sits  in  the  shape  of  a  cormorant  on  the  tree  of 
lifcy  as  highest  in  the  gardeuy  to  look  about  him.  The  garden 
described;  Sataiis  first  sight  of  Adam  and  Eve;  his  wonder 
at  their  excellent  form  and  happy  statCy  but  with  resolution  to 
work  their  fall;  overhears  their  discourse;  thence  gathers 
that  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  forbidden  them  to  eat  ofy 
under  penalty  of  death ;  and  thereon  intends  to  found  his 
temptation  by  seducing  them  to  transgress :  Then  leaves  them 
a  while  to  know  further  of  their  state  by  some  other  means. 
Meanwhile  Uriel  descending  on  a  sunbeam  warns  Oabriely 
who  had  in  charge  the  gate  of  Paradise y  that  some  evil  i^rit 
had  escaped  the  deepy  and  passed  at  noon  by  his  sphere  in  the 
shape  of  a  good  Angel  down  to  ParadisCy  discovered  after  by 
his  furious  gestures  in  the  mount.  Gabriel  promises  to  find 
him  ere  morning.  Night  coming  on,  Adam  and  Eve  discourse 
of  going  to  their  rest :  Their  bower  described ;  their  evening 
worship.  Gabriely  drawing  forth  his  bands  of  night-watch 
to  walk  the  rounds  of  ParadisCy  appoints  two  strong  Angels 
to  AdanCs  bowery  lest  the  evil  Spirit  should  be  there  doing 
some  harm  to  Adam  or  EvCy  sleeping ;  there  they  find  him  at 
the  ear  ofEvCy  tempting  her  in  a  dreamy  and  bring  Atm,  though 
unwUhngy  to  Gabriel;  by  whom  questionedy  he  scornfully 
answers ;  prepares  resistance ;  buty  hindered  by  a  sign  from 
Heaveny  flies  out  of  Paradise. 
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O^  FOR  that  warning  voice^  which  he,  who  saw 
The  Apocalypse^  heard  cry  in  Heaven  aloud. 
Then  when  the  Dragon,  put  to  second  rout. 
Came  furious  down  to  be  revenged  on  men. 
Woe  to  the  inhabitants  on  earth  I  that  now^        5 
While  time  was,  our  first  parents  had  been  wam'd 
The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  'scap'd. 
Haply  so  'scap'd  his  mortal  snare :  For  now 
Sataa,  now  first  inflam'd  with  rage,  came  down, 

Ver.  1.  OyfoT  that  warning  voice^  which  he,  who  saw 

The  ApocalypsCf  heard  cry  in  Heaven  aloud,]  The 
poet  opens  this  book  with  a  wish  in  the  manner  of  Shakspeare, 
"  O,  for  a  Muse  of  fire/'  &c.  Prolog,  to  Hen.  V.  "  O,  for  a . 
falconer's  voice/'  &c.  Rom.  and  Jul.  A.  ii»  S.  2.  And,  in  order 
to  raise  the  honour  and  attention  of  his  reader,  he  introduces  his 
relation  of  Satan's  adventures  upon  earth,  by  wishing  that  the 
same  warning  voKe  had  been  uttered  now  at  Satan's  first  coming, 
which  St  J<rfin,  who  in  a  vision  saw  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation 
ot  the  most  remarkable  events  which  were  to  befall  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  heard  when  the  Dragon  was  put 
to-  second  rout.  Rev.  xii.  12.  "  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earthy  and qf  the  seas  for  the  Devil  is  come  down  unto  you, 
htmng  great  wrath.**    NxwTOir. 
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The  tempter  ere  the  accuser  of  mankind,  lo 

To  wreak  on  innocent  frail  Man  his  loss 

Of  that  first  battle,  and  his  flight  to  HeU : 

Yet,  not  rejoicing  in  his  speed,  though  bold 

Far  off  and  fearless,  nor  with  cause  to  boast. 

Begins  his  dire  attempt ;  which  nigh  the  birth       15 

Now  rolling  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast. 

And  like  a  devilish  engine  back  recoils 

Upon  himself;  horrour  and  doubt  distract 

His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 

The  Hell  within  him ;  for  within  him  Hell  20 

Ver.  10.  the  accuser  of  mankind,]   As  be  is 

represented  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  Revelationi,  v.  10.  ''  For 
the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down."    Newtok. 

Ver.  13.  Yetf  not  rejoicing  in  his  speed,]  Does  not  this  con- 
jBrm  what  I  hate  observed  of  y.  741  of  the  preceding  Book,  and 
prove  that  Milton  did  not  intend  by  it  to  attribute  any  sportive 
motion  to  Satan  for  joy  that  he  was  near  his  journey's  end  ? 

Thysr. 

Na  more  than  **  but  glad  that  now  his  sea  shovJdfind  a  shore,^ 
B.  ii.  1011,  and  "  sped  with  hop'd  success^^  B.  iii.  740,  prove  the 
contrary.  Satan  was  bold  yhr  off  and  fearless ;  and,  as  he  drew 
nearer,  was  pleased  with  hop^d  success :  But,  now  he  is  come  to 
earth  to  begin  his  dire  attempt,  he  does  not  rejoice  in  it ;  his  heart 
misgives  him  ;  horrour  and  doubt  distract  him.  This  is  all  very 
natural.     Newtoit. 

Ver.  20.  The  Hell  within  him ;  &c.]  See  also  ver.  75. 
"  Which  way  I  fly  is  HeU ;  myself  am  Hell" 
Mr.  Bowie  observes,  that  Landino,  in  his  comment  on  the  thirty- 
fourth  canto  of  Dante's  Inferno,  speaking  of  the  Devils,  says, 
**  Sempre  portano  seco  il  suo  mfemoJ*  It  may  be  added,  that 
venerable  Bede  in  like  manner  supposed  the  De^ls  to  be  never 
free  from  torture,  however  they  might  be  employed :  ".  Ubi- 
cunque,  vel  in  acre  volitant,  vel  in  terris,  aut  sub  terris  vagantur. 
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He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  Hell 
One  step,  no  niore  than  from  himself,  .can  fly 
By  change  of  place :  Now  conscience  wakes  despair. 
That  slumber'd ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be  25 

Worse ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings  must  ensue. 
Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  griev'd  look  he  fixes  sad ; 
Sometimes  towards  Heaven,  and  the  full<-blazing  sun, 

sive detinentur, suarum secumferunt tormentaflammarum"  Bede 
has  also  drawn  a  hell  which  spouts  cataracU  of  fire,  and  in  which 
the  damned  feel  the  varying  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  he 
has  represented  Satan  plunged  into  Tartarus  profound,  **  quia 
▼ideret  inferos  apertos,  et  Sathanan  dimersum  in  profundis  Tar- 
tan ;*'  and  he  perhaps  suggested,  by  the  account  which  he  makes 
a  suffering  sinner  relate  of  hunself,  the  circumstance  of  Sins 
monsters  gnawing  her  bowelsy  "  surgenteaque  duo  nequissimi  spi- 
ritus,  habentes  in  manibus  vomeres,  percusserunt  me,  unus  in 
capite,  alius  m  pede :  qui  videlicet  modo  cum  magno  tormento 
irrepunt  in  interiora  corporis  mei,  moitque,  ut  ad  se  invicem  per- 
veniunt,  moriar,  et  paratis  ad  rapiendum  me  dcemonibus,  in  in- 
femi  claustra  pertrahar."  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  v.  cap.  xiii.  ed.  Smith, 
p.  198.  Shakspeare  uses  the  same  expression,  as  Milton,  in  K. 
John,  A.  V.  S.  vii.  "  Within  ntc  is  a  Heir See  also  Fair- 
fax's Tasso,  C.  xii,  st.  77. 

"  Swift  from  myself  I  runne,  myself  I  feare, 

''  Yet  still  my  Hell  within  myself  I  beare.*'    Todd. 

Ver.  25.    Of  what  he  wasy  what  m,  &c.]     From  Ovid,  Trist. 
lib.  tv.  Eleg.  i.  ver.  99. 

"  Dum  vice  mutat&  qui  stniy  fuerimque,  recorder '*    Todd. 

Ver.  27.     Sometimes  towards  Eden^  which  now  in  his  view 

Lay  pkasanty  his  grieved  look  he  fixes  sad ;]  Homer, 
Odyss.  xiii.  197. 

Srif  J*  &p*  ityailasy  koI  ^*  eiaih  irarpi^a  yaiiav 
"dfAviiy  T*  &p>  €W€tra.     Stillingfleet. 
vol.  II.  T 
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Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower:  30 

Then,  mudi  revolving,  thus  in  sighs  began, 

O  thou,  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  aU  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads ;  to  thee  I  call,  35 

Ver.  30. . meridian  tower :]    At  noon  the 

sun  is  lifted  up,  as  in  a  tower.  The  metaphor  is  used  by  Virgil  in 
bis  Ct^eXyY.  41. 

"  Igneus  eethereas  jam  sol  penetrftrat  in  areesJ* 

Spenser,  in  his  admirable  translation  of  that  poem>  has  followed 
hun  punctually  : 

**  The  fiery  sun  was  mounted  now  on  higl4 
<'  Up  to  the  heavenly  towers.*'    Richardsov. 

Ver.  32;  This  speech  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  first 
which  Prometheus  speaks  in  the  tragedy  of  that  name  by  JSschy- 
lus ;  which,  therefore,  induces  Mr.  Stillingfleet  to  imagine  (what 
really  was  intended  by  the  poet)  that  this  passage  would  have 
been  part  of  Milton's  tragedy  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  most  pro- 
bably the  beginning  of  it.  The  opening  of  this  speech,  as  Mr. 
John  Warton  also  remarks,  is  indebted  to  the  opening  of  the 
Phcenissse  of  Euripides.    Todd. 

Ver»  83.    Look'st  frqm  thy  sole  domimm  like  the  god 

Of  this  new  world ;]    Drvmmond,  in  a  SoQg,  de- 
scribes the  Sun  **  in  highest  top  of  heaven, 

*^  Most  princely  Ufoki^g  bom  that  glorious  height.*' 

Orpheus,  as  Mr.  Dunstor  r^i^arjks,  calls  the  sun  &<nrora  K9^f$ovy 
Hymn,  ad  Sol.  vii.  16.  Compare  ver.  758  of  the  present  book, 
where  the  sun's  "  lorcUy  eye"  is  noticed.    Todd. 

Ver.  34.  . at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 

Hide  their  diminish'd  heads ;]    So,  in  Harrington's 
OrL  Fur.  C.  iv.  st  55. 


•  *'  Rinaldo  doth  perceave 


**  The  sunne  appeare,  and  starres  their  heads  to  hide"  Bowle, 
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But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  tliy  liame^ 

0  Sunt  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams^ 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  Hbove  thy  sphere; 

Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down       40 
Warring  in  Heaven  against  Heaven's  matchless  Khig : 
Ah,  wherefore !  he  deserv'd  no  such  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbi'aided  none;  nor  was  his  service  hard.  45 

What  could  be  less  than  to  aflford  him  praise. 
The  easiest  recompence,  and  pay  him  thanks. 
How  due  I  yet  all  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  me. 
And  wrought  but  malice ;  Kfted  up  so  high 

Ver.  37.  hoio  I  hate  thy  beamSf]    So,  in  the  Htp- 

folytus  of  Euripides,  ver.  355,  ed.  Barnes. 

—^  i'^iphv  ^fiapt  €')^dp6y  c2<rop£»  ^ooc-     SHILLING ftEET. 

Ver.  40.  Till  pride  and  worse  ambition]  Pride  is  a  kind  of 
excessive  and  vicious  sdf-esteem,  which  raises  men  in  their  own 
opinions  aibove  what  is  just  aod  right :  But  ambition  is  that  whidb 
adds  fuel  to  this  flame,  and  claps  spurs  to  these  furious  and  inor- 
dinate desires  that  break  forth  into  the  most  execrable  acts,  to 
acccHuplish  their  haughty  designs ;  which  makes  pur  author  stig- 
matize ambition  as  a  loorse  sin  than  pride.    Hume. 

Dr.  Bentley  reads,  **  and  curs'd-  ambition,"  because  he  thinks 
it  hard  to  say  whether  pride  or  ambition  is  worse :  But  Milton 
seems  to  mean  by  pride  the  vice  considered  in  itself,  and  only  as 
it  is  the  tempter  of  the  proud  man ;  and  by  ambition  the  vice 
that  carried  him  to  aim  at  being  equal  with  God :  And  was  not 
this  vice  the  wont  of  the  two  ?  I  observe  that  Satan  aiwayd  lays 
the  blame  on  his  ambiHonf  as  in  v.  61,  and  v.  92.    Pearcx. 

Ver.  44.  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  none ;]  James  i.  5.    "  God — giveth  to  alt 
ihen  liberally,  and  upbraideth  notf    Todd. 

t2 
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I  sdein-d  subjection,  and  thought  one  step:higher  50 

Would  set  m^  highest,  and  in. a  moment  quit. 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, . 

So  burdensome  still,  paying,  still  to  owe. 

Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  receiy'd. 

And  undjerstood  not  that  a  grateftil  mind  55 

By  owing  owes,  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharg'd  ;  what  burden  then  ? 

Q,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd    . 

Me  some  inferiour  Angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy ;  no  unbounded  hope. had  rais'd  60 

Ambition !  Yet  why  not  ?  some  other. Power 

As  great  might  have  aspir'd,  and  me,  though  mean, . 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  Powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd.  65 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  ? 

Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou  then  or  what  to  accuse. 

But  Heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  ? 

Be  then  his  love  accurs'd,  since  love  or  hate, 

Ver.  50.  /sdein'd  suhjection,]  For  disdain  d;  an  imitation 
of  the  Italian  sdegnare.    Hume. 

Spenser  has  repeatedly  used  the  same  freedom  with  our  lan- 
guage. Thus  also  Drayton,  Moses*  birthf  &c.  B.  i.  "  Which 
^ough  it  sdain'd  the  pleasdnesse  to  confesse.''  And  Fairfax, 
Tasso,  B.  XX.  st.  128.     "  Her  sdeignfull  eieae*"    Todd. 

Ver.  56.  And  understood  not]  This  verb  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  other  veibs  in  v.  50, 1  sdMd  and  thought.    Newtok. 

Ibid.  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not^  but  still  pays,]  Satan  here  has  an- 
ticipated a  sentence,  afterwards  used  by  Cicero:  ^*  Gratiam 
autem  et  qui  retulerit,  Ijabere,  et  qui  habeat,  retulisse.*'  Bektlet. 
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To  me  alike^  it  deals  eternal  woe,  70 

Nay,  curs'd  be  thou ;  since  against  Ms  thy  will 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable !  which  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  ? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell ;  myself  am  Hell ;  75 

And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide. 

To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heaven. 

O,  then,  at  last  relent :  Is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ?  80 

Ver.  79.  O^  then^  at  last  relent :]  There  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  this  reading,  but.  I  am  sometimeB  inclined  to  think 
that  the  author  might  have  given  it  <'  0  then  at  last  repent :"' 
because  of  what  follows : 

^ "  Is  there  no  place 

"  Left  for  repentancey' 

and  again,  ver.  93.  "  But  say  I  could  repent  j*  &c.  And  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  he  had  Shakspeare  m  his  thoughts;  Hamlety 
Act.  iii.  S.  iii. 

"  Try  what  repentance  can :  what  can  it  not  ? 
"  Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ?" 

Or,  if  we  retain  the  word  relent,  we  may  suppose  that  Satan 
could  not  at  first  bring  himself  to  say  repent,  and  therefore  makes 
use  of  the  softer  term  relent.     Newtok. 

Relent  is  the  true  reading.  See  the  observation  on  Addison's 
Criticism,  in  this  edition.  Relent  indeed  refers,  in  which  opinion 
Mr.  Dunster  concurs  with  me,  to  Satan's  Jia^d  mind,  &c,  and  to 
his  unconquerable  willy  &c.  B.  i.  97,  106.     Todd., 

Ibid.  • ^  Is  there  no  place 

Lefifor  repentance,]  Heb,  xii.  17.  "  Afterwards,  when 
he  would  have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected :'  for  he 
found  no  place  of  repentance,'*    Gillies. 
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None  left  but  by  subniis^ion ;  and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me^  and  my  dread  of  shame 

Among  the  Spirits  beneath^  whom  I  seduc'd 

With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 

Than  to  submit^  boasting  I  could  subdue  85 

The  Omnipotent.    Ay  me  f  they  little  know 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain^ 

Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groai\^ 

While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  Hell. 

With  diadem  and  scepter  high  advanc  d  90 

The  lower  stiU  I  fall^  only  supreme 

In  misery :  Such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  could  repent^  and  could  obtain. 

By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state ;  how  soon  94 

Would  highth  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 

What  feign'd  submission  swore  ?  Ease  would  recant 

Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

For  never  can  true  recondlement  grow> 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  so  deep : 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse       100 

And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  Punisher ;  therefore  as  far 

From  granting  he,  9S  I  from  begging,  peac% ; 

Ver.81.  • and  that  word 

JDMam  forbids  me,']   Diadaiii  foibids  me  that  word 
svifnUssion,    Bsntley. 

Ver.  82.        ■  and  my  dread  of  shame 

Among  the  Spirits  beneath,  &c.]    The  leader  may 
compare  the  speech  of  Hector,  lUad  xxii.  99 — 108.  « 

Stii.likofi.E8t. 
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All  hope  excluded  tfaus^  behold,  m  stead  105^ 

Of  us  out-cast,  exQ'd,  his  new  delight. 

Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 

So  fareweU,  hope;  and  with  hope  fareweU,  fear; 

Farewell,  remorse  I  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good ;  by  thee  at  least  no 

Divided  empire  with  Heaven's  King  I  hold. 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  wiU  reign ; 

Ver.  108.  So  farewell^  hope ;  See.]  Gompoie  Apollonius  Rho- 
diuSy  where  Medea  speaks.  Argon,  iii.  785. 

^piria   hyXatri. 
And  see  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  i.  v.  43.     And  Mr.  Ghuich's  note 
on  that  passage.    Todd. 

Ver.  111.  Divided  empire]  **  Divisum  imperium:  cum  Jove 
Cffisar  habef    Greenwood. 

Ver.  112.  By  thee^  and  more  than  half  perhaps  mil  reign ;] 
This  passage  has  occasioned  much  perplexity  and  confusion,  but 
it  may  easily  be  understood  thus.  Evil^  be  thou  my  good;  be 
thou  all  my  delight,  all  my  happiness;  by  thee  I  hold  at  least 
divided  empire  with  Heaven* s  King  at  present,  I  ruling  in  Hell  as' 
God  in  Heaven :  by  thee  1  say;  he  is  made  to  repeat  it  with 
emphasis,  to  add  the  greater  force  to  his  diabolical  sentiment,  and 
to  marie  it  more  strongly  to  the  reader :  amd  in  a  short  time  mU 
reign  perhaps  more  than  half,  in  this  new  world  as  well  as  in 
Hell :  as  man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world  shall  know.  And  he 
is  very  properly  made  to  conclude  his  speech  with  this,  as  this 
was  now  his  main  business  and  the  end  of  his  coming  hither. 

Newton, 

Ibid. : more  than  half  perhaps  wiH  reign;]  We 

might  compare  Alecto's  speech  to  Satan  in  Gradiaw's  Sospetto 
dHerode,  st.  xxxiv.  But  Milton  may  here  perhaps  be  rather 
referred  to  Alcimus  Avitus,  De  Originali  Peccato,  where  die 
devil  having  succeeded  in  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents,  ex- 
presses himself  triumphantly  over  them,  lib.  li.  420. 
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As  Man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world,  shall  know. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimm'd  his  face 
Thrice  chang'd  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair ;  115 
Which  marr'd  his  borrow'd  visage,  and  betra/d 
Him  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld. 
For  heavenly  minds  from  such  distempers  foul 
Are  ever  clear.     Whereof  he  soon  aware. 
Each  perturbation  smoothed  with  outward  calm,   120 
Artificer  of  fraud  ;  and  was  the  first 

"  Nee  Deus  in  vobis,  quanquam  formaverit  ante, 
♦*  Jam  plus  juris  habet ;  teneat  quod  condidit  ipse ; 
'*  Quod  docui  mecum  est ;  major  mihi  portio  restat : 
"  Multa  creatori  debetis,  plura  magistro."     Dukster. 

Ver.  114. each  passion  dimnCd  his  face 

Thrice  changed  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair ;] 
Each  passion,  ire,  envy,  and  despair,  dimm'd  his  countenance, 
which  was  thrice  changed  with  pale  through  the  successive  agita- 
tions of  these  three  passions.  For,  that  paleness  is  the  proper 
hue  of  envy  and  despair,  everybody  knows,  and  we  always  reckon 
that  sort  of  anger  the  most  deadly  and  diabolical,  which  is  ac- 
companied with  a  pale  livid  countenance.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
in  the  argument  to  this  book  we  read,  instead  of  ire,  fear,  envy^ 
and  despair ;  and  z&fear  may  be  justified  by  v.  18,  horrour  and 
dotibt  distract,  and  other  places ;  so  is  anger  warranted  by  ver.  9, 
and  by  his  cursing  God  and  himself,  and  by  his  threatening  of 
Man  in  the  close  of  his  speech.     Newton. 

The  whole  passage  is  an  imitation  of  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene, 
i.  X.  16. 

'^  Thus  as  he  spahe,  his  visage  yrdLxed  pale, 
"  And  chaunge  of  hew  great  passion  did  bewray  ; 
'*  Yet  still  he  strove  to  cloke  his  inward  bale, 
"  And  hid  the  smoke  that  did  his  fire  betray'' 
Compare  verses  120,  121.     Todd. 

Ver.  121.  Artificer  of  fraud ;]  See  the  same  expression  ap- 
phed  to  the  devil  in  our  poet's  In  Quintum  Novembris,  ver.  1 7, 
and  the  note  there.     Todd. 
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That  practised  fabehood  under  saintly  show. 

Deep  malice  to  conceal,  couch'd  with  revenge : 

Yet  not  enough  had  practis'd  to  deceive 

Uriel  once  wam'd ;  whose  eye  pursued  hint  down  125 

The  way  he  went,  and  on  the  Assyrian  mount 

Saw  him  disfigur'd,  more  than  could  befall 

Spirit  of  happy  sort :  His  gestures  fierce 

He  mark'd  and  mad  demeanour,  then  alone. 

As  he  supposed,  all  imobserv'd,  unseen.  130 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green. 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides  135 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grottesque  and  wild. 

Access  denied ;  and  over-head  up  grew 

Insuperable  highth  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend  140 

Ver.  126.    on  the  Assyrian  mount]     See  note 

B.  iii.  742.     Niphates  divides  Armenia  from  Assyria ;  and  from 
this  mountain  the  river  Ti^is,  that  is,  '*  Hiddekel,  which  goeth 
toward  the  east  of  Assyria^^*  takes  its  rise.     Todd. 
Ver.  135.    —  a  steep  wilderness^  whose  hairy  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown^  grottesque  and  unld, 
Access  denied ;]   Dante,  Purg.  G.  xxviii.    Milton, 
in  the  present  book,  appears  indeed  to  have  repeatedly  consulted 
this  fine  canto. 

**  Dentro  air  antica  selva,  tanto  ch'  io 

'<  Non  potea  rivedere  ond'  io  m'  entrassi."    Todd. 

.  Ver.  140.    the  ranks  ascend 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.]     So,  in    Sidney's  Arcadia, 
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Shade  aboye  shade^  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliert  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprang : 

Yndch  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighbouring  round.  145 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees^  loaden  with  fairest  fruit, 

1633,  p.  68.  '<  About  it  (as  if  it  had  beene  to  mclose  a  theatre) 
grew  such  sort  of  trees  as  either  excellency  of  fruit,  stateUnesse 
of  growth,  continual  greennesse,  &c.  have  made  at  any  time  fa- 
mous. They  became  a  gallery  akft  from  tree  to  tree  almost 
round  about''  &c.  I  am  indebted  to  G.  Steevens,  Esq.  for  this 
illustration  from  Sidney.  But  see  abo  Spenser,  F.  Q.  tv  <•  6. 
And  I  find  in  Harington's  PoUndor  and  Flostellay  1651,  p.  5, 
that,  in  the  description  of  a  grove^  the  **  theatrick  fashion''  is 
noticed.  It  is  probable,  that  some  of  the  sweet  views  in  Italy 
were  here  in  Milton's  mind.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Virgil, 
in  his  fifth  Mneidy  describes  a  natural  theatre.  And  Lycophron, 
Cassand.  600,  edit.  Potter,  has  the  following  phrase,  Oearpo- 
fi^pff  Kklreu  Trees  of  state,  is  an  expression  of  A.  Fraunce,  in 
hk  Chuntesse  of  Pembroke's  Yvycktarchy  sec.  part,  4to.  1591, 
sign.  L.  b.    Todd. 

Ver.  147.    ■  with  fairest  fruit. 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue^  Dr. 
Bentley  resAt^  fruits  in  the  first  verse,  because /rtci/s  follows  m  the 
next :  But  I  should  chuse  to  read /ruif  in  both  places ;  because  I 
observe  when  Milton  speaks  of  what  is  hanging  on  the  trees,  he 
calls  \t  fruit  in  the  singular  number  (when  gathered,  in  the  plu* 
ral) :  See  v.  249,  and  v.  422,  B.  v.  341,  B.  viii.  307,  and  Comtu, 
v.  396. 

''  To  save  her  blossoms  and  defend  her /rut/."    Peaece. 

Dr.  Newton  observes  the  same  expression  in  B.  vii.  325,  326. 
Mr.  Bowie,  among  other  references,  here  notices  Waller's  de- 
scription, in  the  Summer-Islands ;  where  the  distinction  is  not  re- 
garded :  "  Ripe  fruits  and  blossoms  on  the  same  trees  live."    I 
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Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue^ 
Appear'd^  with  gay  enamell'd  colours  mix'd : 
On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impress'd  his  beams  150 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloudy  or  humid  bow^ 
When  God  hath  shower  d  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seemed 
That  landskip :  And  of  pure  now  purer  sir 
Meets  his  approach^  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy^  able  to  drive  155 

will  add  Mr.  Bowie's  quotation^  from  Alcimus  Avitus,  of  Para- 
dise, De  Grig.  Mundiy  Lib.  ii.  v.  6. 

**  Nam  si  curvati  fsecundo  poadeie  rami 

**  JMitia  sabmittaiit  snblimi  ex  arbore  poma ; 

**  Prodnus  in  florem  vacuus  turgescere  palmes 

**  Incipit,  inque  novis  fructum  promittere  gemmis."    Todd. 

Ver.  151 .  Than  in/air  evening  cloudy]  Read  <'  Than  on  fair 
etening  cloud.'*    Bentlet. 

I  find  I  have  been  pre-occupied  by  Bentley,  in  making  this 
slight  emendation  of  on  fpr  in.  We  are  to  attend  to  the. effect  of 
the  sun  on  the  evening  cloud,  and  the  rainbow,  or  its  cloud.  This 
reading  makes  the  image  plain.     T.  Wartok. 

Bentley,  it  should  be  added,  was  also  pre-qpcupied  by  Hume ; 
whose  paraphrase  of  the  passage  is,  **  On  which  the  sun  more 
pleased  displayed  his  beams,  than  on  gay  western  clouds,  or  the 
gawdy  rainbow."    Todd. 

Ver.  163.    — •. And  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  &c.]     Dante,  Purg*  G.  xxviii., 
**  Un'  aura  doke,  sensa  mutamento 
**  Avere  in  se/  mi  feiu  per  la  fronte, 
"  Non  di  piu  colpo,  che  soave  vento."    Todd. 

Ver.  155.    Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  hut  despair ;}  **  Ccmo  d  tiempo  en 
que  navegavan  era  el  principio  del  mes  de  mayo,  las  floies  de  los 
arboles,  y  la  verdura  y  rosas  de  log  deleytosos  campos  eran  en 
taiita  abundancia,  que  qualquiera  corafon  por  triste  que  fuern 
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All  sadness  but  despair :  Now  gentle  gales^ 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings^  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

hinchiera  de  mucha  alegria/'     Olivante  de  Laura,  L.  i.  c.  1 3, 
31.    And  Espinosa,  C.  i.  st.  35, 

**  Hallaronse  ceiquita  de  muy  ledo 

''  Puerto  hennosOy  ylleno  de  frescuray 

'<  De  arbolesy  naranjosy  y  fnitales, 

''  Ba^tante  de  sonar  a  dos  mil  males.^    Bowle. 

So,  in  Milton's  Tractate  of  Education ;  **  In  those  vernal  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an 
injury  and  sullenness  against  nature  not  to  gp  out,  and  see  her 
riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoycing  with  Heaven  and  Earth/' 

Todd. 

Ver.  158.    and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils,]    This  fine  passage  is  un- 
doubtedly taken  from  as  fine  a  one  in  Shakspeare's  Twelfth  Night, 


■  "  like  the  sweet  south, 

'*  That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
'^  Stealing y  and  giving  odour :" 

But  much  improved,  as  Dr.  Greenwood  remarks,  by  the  addition 
of  that  beautiful  metaj^or  included  in  the  word  whisper,  which 
conveys  to  us  a  soft  idea  of  the  gentle  manner  in  which  they  are 
communicated.  Mr.  Thyer  is  still  of  opinion,  that  Milton  rather 
alluded  to  the  following  lines  of  Ariosto's  description  of  Paradise, 
where,  speaking  of  the  dolce  aura,  Orl.  Fur.  C.  xxxiv.  st  51,  he 
says, 

"  E  quella  ai  fiori,  ai  pomi,  e  alia  verzura 

"  Gli  odOT  diversi  depredando  giva, 

**  E  di  tutti  faceva  una  mistura, 

"  Che  di  soavita  V  alma  nutriva :" 

The  two  first  of  these  lines  express  the  air's  stealing  the  native 
perfumes ;  and  the  two  latter,  that  vernal  delight  which  they  give 
to  the  mind.  Besides,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  this  ex- 
pression of  the  air*8  stealing  and  dispersing  the.  sweets. of  flowers. 
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Those  balmy  spoils.    As  when  to  them  who  sidl 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope/  and  now  are  past        160 
Mozambick^  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleas'd  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles :  165 
So  entertmn'd  those  odorous  sweets  the  Fiend, 
Who  came  their  bane ;  though  with  them  better  pleas'd 
Than  Asmodeus  with  the  fishy  fiune 

is  very  common  in  the  best  Italian  poets.     To  instance  only  in 
one  more,  Marino,  Adon.  C.  i.  st.  131. 

'^  Dolce  confusion  di  mille  odori 

"  Sparge,  e  'nvola  volando  aura  predace."    Newton. 

Ver.  161.  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  &c.]  Mr.  Wakefield  says,  that  Mil- 
ton delineated  this  beautiful  description  from  Diodorus  Siculus, 
lib.  iii.  46,  where  the  aromatick  plants  in  Sabea,  or  Arabia  Felix, 
are  described  as  yielding  '*  inexpressible  fragrance  to  the  senses  ; 
not  unenjoyed  even  by  the  navigator,  though  he  sails  by  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  shore.  For,  in  the  spring,  when  the  wind 
blows  off  land,  the  odour  from  the  aromatick  trees  and  plants 
difiuses  itself  over  all  the  neighbouring  sea."  Notes  on  Oray,  p. 
10.  So  Sir  W.  Jones  idates,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  that  the  valuable  spice-trees,  and  J)alsamick 
plants,  which  grow  in  Arabia  FeKx,  give,  without  speaking 
poetically,  a  real  perfume  to  the  air;  and  the  writer  of  an  old 
history  of  the  Turkish  empire  says,  "  The  air  of  Egypt  sometimes 
in  summer  is  like  any  sweet  perfume,  and  almost  suffocates  the 
spirits,  caused  by  the  wind  that  brings  the  odour  of  the  Arabian 
spices.^  See  also  Ariosto's  description  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  OrL 
Fur.  C.  xviii.  st  138,  Waller's  Night-Piece,  and  Reed's  Old 
Plays,  vol  xi.  p.  360.    Todd. 

Ver.  168.     Than  Asmodeus  &c.]     Surely  the  closing  this 
beautiful  description  with  tb^  history  of  Asmodeus,  has  by  no 
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That  drove  him^  though  enamour'd^  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent  170 

From  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fest  bound. 
Now  to  the  ascent  of  that  steep  savage  hill 
Satan  had  journeyed  on,  pensive  and  slow ; 
But  further  way  found  none,  so  thick  entwin'd. 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth  175 

Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplexed 
AH  path  of  man  or  beast  that  pass'd  that  way. 
One  gate  there  only  was,  and  that  look'd  east 
On  the  other  side :  which  when  the  arch-felon  saw. 
Due  entrance  he  disdained ;  and,  in  contempt,      I8O 
At  one  slight  bound  high  bver-leap'd  all  bound 

means  a  good  effect.    Mr.  Baimister  observes,  that  it  seems  to 
give  an  air  of  burlesque  very  unsuitable  to  its  sublime  dignity. 

DUKSTEB. 

Ver.  177.  All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  pas$*d  that  way.} 
Satan  is  now  come  to  the  ascent  of  the  hill  of  Paradise,  which  was 
ao  overgrown  with  thicket  and  underwood,  that  neither  man  nor 
beast  could  pass  that  way.  ''  That  pass'd  that  way,"  that  would 
have  pass*d ;  a  remarkal^  manner  of  speaking,  not  unlike  that  in 
B.  ii.  642, ''  So  seem'd  far  off  the  Fiend,"  that  is,  speaking  strictly, 
would  have  seeuCd  if  any  (me  had  been  there  to  have  seen  him. 
The  siwie  manner  of  speaking  may  be  observed  in  the  best  claavck 
andioni.    Thus  Euripides,  /oh,  v.  1 326. 

**  Have  you  heard  how  she  hilled  me,"  that  is,  would  have  killed 

me.    Newtok. 

Ver.  181.    At  one  slight  bound  high  over-leap*  d  all  bound  J 

Mr.  Steevens  cites  this  passage,  in  order  to  keep  Shakspeare  in 

countenance,  Rom.  and  Jul.  A.  i.  S.  iv. 

''  I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft, 

**  To  soar  with  his  light  feathers ;  and  so  bounds 

^  I  cannot  hovmd  a  pitch  above  dull  woe."    Todd. 
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Of  hill  or  highegt  waQ^  and  sheer  within 

Lights  on  his  feet    As  when  a  prowlifig  wolf^ 

Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey. 

Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 

In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  sequre,  186 

Leaps  o*er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  &Id : 

Or  as  a  thief,  bent  to  unheard  the  cash 

Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors. 

Cross-barred  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault,         190 

In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles : 

So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold ; 

So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 

Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life. 

The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew,       195 

Ver.  1 83. As  when  a  prowling  wolf,]  A  wolfls  often 

the  subject  of  a  simile  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  but  here  is  considered 
in  a  new  light ;  and  perhaps  never  furnished  out  a  stronger  resem- 
Uaace :  And  the  hmt  of  this,  and  the  additional  simile  of  a  thief, 
seon  to  haye'1)een  taken  from  John  x.  1.  *'  He  that  entereth  not 
by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbeth  up  some  other  way, 
the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber/'    Newton. 

Perhaps  the  simile  of  the  wolf  is  taken  from  Tasso,  Oier.  Lib, 
G.  xix.  St  35. 

**  Qual  lupo  predatore  a  V  aer  bruno 

"  La  chiuse  mandre,  insidiando,  ag^ira, 

'^  Secco  r  avide  fauci,  e  nel  digiuno 

**  Da  nativo  odio  stimulato,  e  d'  ira.''    Todp. 

Ver.  193*    lewd]    As  'in  ActSy  xvii.  5. 

*'  Certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,"  that  is,  profligate  or 
ignorant.    Todd. 

Ven  195.  The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew,']  '*  The 
tiee  of  Hfe  aba  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.''  Oen,  ii.  9.  In  the 
midst  is  a  H^rew  phrase,  expressing  not  only  the  local  situation 
of  this  efiUvening  tree,  bat  denoting  its  excellency,  as  being  the 
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Sat  like  a  cormorant ;  yet  not  true  fife 
Thereby  regain'd^  but  sat  devising  death 

mo0t  considerable,  the  tallest,  goodliest,  and  most  lovely  tree 
in  that  beauteous  garden  planted  by  God  himself:  So  Scotus, 
Durand,  Valesius,  Sfc.  whom  our  poet  follows,  affirming  it  the  high- 
est there  that  grew.  ''  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise 
of  God."  i^ev.  til  7.     Hume. 

Ver.  196.  Sat  like  a  cormorant ;]  Possibly  Milton  might  take 
the  hint,  as  Mr.  Bowie  has  observed,  of  exhibitihg  Satan  as  a 
bird  from  the  transformations  of  the  Devil  mentioned  by  Avitus, 
Lib.  ii.  V.  65, 

'*  Alitis  interdum  subito  mentita  volantis 
"  Fit  species." 

But  see  the  remark  of  Addison,  and  the  note  on  it,  in  the  present 
edition.    Todd. 

Ibid,    yet  not  true  life  &c.]    The  poet  here 

moralizes,  and  reprehends  Satan  for  making  no  better  use  of  the 
tree  of  life.  He  sat  upon  it,  but  did  not  thereby  regain  true  life 
to  himself;  but  sat  devising  death  to  others  who  were  alive. 
Neither  did  he  think  at  all  on  the  virtues  of  the  tree,  but  used  it 
only  for  the  convenience  of  prospect,  when  it  might  have  been 
used,  so  as  to  have  been  a  pledge  of  immortality.  And  so  he 
perverted  the  best  of  things  to  worst  abuse,  by  sitting  upon  the 
tree  of  life  devising  death  ;  or  to  meanest  use,  by  using  it  only  for 
prospect,  when  he  might  have  applied  it  to  nobler  purposes.  But 
what  use  then  would  our  author  have  had  Satan  to  have  made  of 
the  tree  of  life  ?  Would  eating  of  it  have  altered  his  condition,  or 
have  rendered  him  more  immortal  than  he  was  already  ?  What 
other  use  then  could  he  have  made  of  it,  unless  he  had  taken  oc- 
casion &om  thence  to  reflect  duly  on  life  and  immortality,  and 
thereby  had  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  regain  true  life  and  a 
happy  immortality  ?  If  the  poet  had  not  some  such  meaning  as 
this,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  sense  of  the  passage.  Mr. 
Thyer  thinks,  that  the  well  usd,  m  this  passage,  relates  to  our 
first  parents,  and  not  to  Satan :  but  I  conceive  that  well  us'd,  and 
only  us'di  must  both  refer  to  the  same  person  :  And  what  ill  use 
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To  them  wha  liv'd ;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 

Of  that  life-giving  plants  but  only  us'd 

For  proq)ect^  what  well  us'd  had  been  the  pledge 

Of  immortality.     So  little  knows  201 

Any^  but  God  alone>  to.  value  right 

The  good  before  him^  but  perverts  best  things 

To  worst  abuse^  or  to  their  meanest  use. 

Beneath  him  with  new  wonder  now  he  views^       205 

To  all  delight  of  human  sense  expos'd. 

In  narrow  room^  Nature's  whole  wealth,  yea  more, 

A  Heaven  on  Earth  :  For  blissful  Paradise 

Of  God  the  garden  was,  by  him  in  the  east 

Of  Eden  planted ;  Eden  stretch'd  her  line  210 

From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 

Of  great  Seleuda,  buUt  by  Grecian  kings, 

did  our  first  parents  make  of  the  tree  of  life  ?  They  did  not  use  it 
ill  before  the  Fall ;  and,  after  the  Fall,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  use  or  eat  of  it  at  all.     Newton.  * 

Ver.  209.  Of  God  the  garden  waSy  &c.]  So  the  sacred  text^ 
Oen,  ii.  8.  "  And  the  Lord  Ood  planted  a  garden  eastward  u^ 
Eden^'  that  is,  eastward  of  the  place  where  Moses  wiote  his 
history,  though  Milton  says  in  the  east  of  Eden;'  and  "then  we 
have  in  a  few  lines  our  author's  topography  of  Eden.  This  pro- 
mce  (in  which  the  terrestrial  Paradise  was  planted)  extended, 
from  Auran,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia  near  the  river  Euphrates, 
eastward  to  Seleuda,  a  city  built  by  Seleucus,  one  of  the  succes- 
sours  of  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  the  river  Tigris.  Or,  in 
other  words,  this  province  was  the  same,  where  the  children  of 
Eden  dwelt  in  Telassar,  (as  Isaiah  says  chap,  xxxvii.  12.)  which 
Telassar  was  a  province  and  a  city  of  the  children  of  Eden,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  Babylonia,  upon  the  common  streams  of  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  See  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronol.  p.  275.  So 
that  our  author  places  Eden,  agreeably  to  the  accounts  in  Scrip- 
ture, somewhere  in  Mesopotamia.     Newton. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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Or  where  the  acms  of  Eden  kmg  hefbre 

Dwelt  in  Telassar :  In  this  pleasaat  soil 

His  fir  more  pleasaat  garden  God  ordain'd ;         815 

Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  caus'd  to  grow 

All  trees  of  noblest  kind  far  sights  smell,  taste ; 

And  all  ainid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life. 

High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosiai  fruit 

Of  vegetable  gold ;  and  next  to  life,  220 

Our  death,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  grew  fast  by. 

Knowledge  of  good  bought  dear  by  knowing  ill. 

Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large. 

Nor  chang'd  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 

Pass'd  underneath  ingulf  d ;  for  God  had  thrown  225 

That  mountain  as  his  garden-mould  high  rai^d 

Upon  the  rapid  current,  which,  through  veins 

Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up-drawn. 

Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 

Ver.  214.  In  this  pleeuant  8oU 

His  far  more  pletisani  garden  Ood  ordained ;]  It  is 
observable  that  Aden^  in  the  Eastern  dialects,  is  precisely  the 
same  word  with  Eden^  which  we  apply  to  the  garden  of  Paradise: 
It  has  two  senses,  according  to  a  slight  difference  in  its  pronun- 
ciation ;  its  first  meaning  is  a  settled  abode,  its  second,  delight, 
softness,  or  tranquillity :  The  word  Eden  had,  probably,  one  of 
these  sens^  in  the  sacred  text,  though  we  use  it  as  a  proper 
name.     Sir  W.  Jokes. 

Ver.  223.  Southward  &c.]  This  is  most  probably  the  river 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  flows 
southward,  and  must  needs  be  a  river  large  by  the  joining  of  two 
such  mighty  rivers.  Upon  this  river  it  is  supposed  by  the  best 
commentators  that  the  terrestrial  Paradise  was  situated.  Milton 
calls  this  river  Tigris  in  B.  ix.  71.     Newton. 

Ver.  229.  Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  &c.]  Compare  Dante^P^s^* 

C..xxviii« 
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Watered  the  garden ;  thence  united  fell  230 

Down  the  steep  glade>  and  met  the  nether  floods 
Which  from  hb  darksome  passage  now  appears^ 
And  now^  divided  into  four  main  streams^ 
Runs  diverse^  wandering  many  a  famous  realm 
And  country^  whereof  here  needs  no  aceount ;      23A 
But  rather  to  teO  how,  if  Art  could  tell, 

**  L*  acqiia,  che  vedi,  non  surge  di  vena, 
**  Che  riitori  Tapor,  che  giel  ooiiTeitay 
^*  Come  fiume,  ch'  acquista  o  peide  lena ; 

^^  Ma  esce  di  foatana  aakla  e  certa/^    Todd* 

V«r.  233.  And  now,  divided  into  four  main  streams,']  This  is 
grounded  upon  the  words  of  Moses,  Gen,  u,  10.  **  And  a  river 
went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence  it  was 
parted,  and  became  into  four  Heads.*'    Newton. 

On  this  subject,  however,  see  Huet's  Treatise  De  la  Situation 
du  Paradis  Terrestre,  Paris,  1711,  Chapitre  iv.  Milton,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  judiciously  avoids  a  minute  description  of  the 
fiver  and  its  divisions,  aj^ars  also  to  have  followed  an  elegit 
account  of  Paradise,  in  which  the  same  distinctions  are  made  : 
**  In  ipso  hortorum  apice  fons  est  eximius,  qui  primum  argenteis 
aquarum  vorticibus  ebulliens,  mox  diffusus  in  fluvium  sinuosis 
flexibos,  atque  mceandris  concisus  oberrat,  et  felicia  arva  peren- 
nibus  foecundat  rivulis.  Ad  summum  in  quatuor  salientes  divisus 
^kberrimos  amnes  efficit,  qui,  varias  terrarum  plagas  interse- 
4xmteSf  pingui  ac  feraci  limo  rigant''  P.  Causinus  de  Eloq.  lib. 
si.  edit  1634.    Todd. 

Ver.  236. if  Art  could  tell,]    Bentley 

jaska  whether  the  poet  means  here  the  art  of  poetry,  or  the  art  of 
gardening?  Both,  he  adds,  are  improper.  It  is  indeed  auk- 
waidly  expressed ;  but,  I  apprehend,  it  includes  both.  It  is  an 
apology  for  the  poet's  attempting,  on  such  slight  ground  as  the 
brief  account  of  Paradise  in  Scripture,  to  fabricate  in  his  ima- 
gination, and  describe  m  his  poem,  an  extensively  varied  .scene  of 
sequestered  beauty,  fertility,  and  delight.    Duitster. 

u2 
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How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brookiSt^ 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  Kold> 
With  mazy  errour  imder  pendant  shades 
Ran  nectar^  visiting  each  plants  and  fed  24D 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise^  which  not  nice  Art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots^  but  Nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill^  and  dale^  and  plain^ 
Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 

Ver.  238.  Rolling  on  orient  peail  and  sands  of  gold,]  Pacto- 
luBf  Hermus,  and  other  riTers,  are  described  by  the  poets  as 
having  golden  sands;  but  the  description  is  made  richer  here, 
and  the  water  rolls  on  the  choicest  pearls  as  well  as  on  sands  of 
gold.  Orient  pearl  occurs  in  Shakspeare's  Rich,  III.,  in  Fletcher's 
Faithjul  Shepherdess,  and  in  Jonson's  Fox.    Newton. 

Milton's  description  here  strongly  resembles  that  of  an  elder 
poet,  John  Davies  of  Heref'^rd,  in  his  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  4to. 
8.  d.  sign.  T.  2.    The  poet  is  also  describing  Paradise : 
*•  Rivers  of  nectar  ran  on  golden  sandJ^    Todd. 

Ver.  244.  Both  where  the  morning  wm  first  warmly  smote  j-c] 
This  is  a  manner  of  expression  unusual  in  our  language,  and 
plainly  borrowed  from  the  Italian  poets,  with  whom  it  is  very 
common.    Ariosto,  OrL  Fur.  C.  viii.  St.  20. 

"  Percote  il  sole  ardente  il  vicin  coUe." 

And  see  C.  x.  st  35.    Thteb. 

Mr.  Thyer  must  have  forgotten  these  passages  in  Spenser, 
Faer.  Qu.  ii.  xii.  63.  <^  The  sunny  beames,  which  on  the  bil- 
lowes  becU."  And  iii.  v.  49.  *'  When  the  bright  sun  his  beamet 
thereon  doth  beat."  Sq  Chapman,  Ovid^s  Banquet  of  Sense^ 
1595,  V.  3.  "  With  right  beames  the  sun  her  bosom  beat.'*  And 
Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  A.  iv.  ^'  The  hot  sun  beats 
on  it."    Bowles. 

See  also  R.  Niccob,  in  the  Mir.  for  Mag.  1610,  p.  875. 
''  While  heauen*s  light  the  earth's  broade  face  shall  smite.*"  And 
Psalm  cxxi.  6.  Oki  translation.  *'  The  sun  shall  not  smite  iiee 
by  day.*'     Todd. 
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The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc*d  shade     245 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers :  Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view ; 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  bahn^ 
Others  whose  fruit,  burnish'd  with  golden  rind» 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true,  250 

.    Ver.  245.  ■■  the  unpierc'd  shade]     So,  in 

Drayton's  PolyoUnon^  Song  vii.  <*  Shade$  not  pierc't  with  som- 
mer^s  sunne."    Todd. 

Ver.  246.  Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers :]  Mr.  Thyer  ob- 
serves, that  a  person  must  be  acquainted  with  the  Italian  lan- 
guage to  discern  the  force  and  exact  propriety  of  this  term.  It 
is  a  word  which  their  poets  make  use  of  to  describe  anything 
shaded.    See  the  note  on  Milton's  Sonnet  iii.  ver.  1.    Todd. 

.    Ver.  248. wept]    Wept,  by  the  same  beautiful 

metaphor,  as  Ovid  says  of  the  myirh-tree.  Met.  x.  500. 

^^  Flet  tamen ;  et  tepid®  manant  ex  axbore  guttse: 

"  Est  honor  et  lacrymisJ*  Newton. 
Many  instances  of  this  metaphor  might  be  added  firom  our  old 
and  modem  poets.  I  will  not  omit  that  of  Pope,  in  his  Temple  of 
Fame :  **  And  trees  weep  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po."  But  he 
borrowed  it  from  an  old  poet  See  Poems  written  by  Shakspeare 
and  others,  12mo.  1640,  sign  M.  2. 

**  A  tree  might  drop  an  amber  teareJ^    Todd. 

Ver.  250.  Hesperian  fables  true,  &c.]  Dr.  Bentley  prefers 
apples  to  fables y  and  asks  how  fables  can  be  true  any  where? 
If  they  cannot,  I  wonder  how  the  Doctor,  in  his  edition  of 
Phcedrus,  suffered  the  following  passage  to  stand  without  any 
censure, 

*^  Hanc  emendare,  si  tamen  possum,  volo 
«  Vera  fabella." 

The  first  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word  fdbuUiy  as  al]  the 
dictionaries  inform  us,  is  something  commonly  talked  of,  whether 
true  or  false :  And  if  Milton  used  the  word  fable  so  here,  the 
sense  is  clear  of  the  objection.     But  the  Doctor  would  rather 
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If  tracj  h6re  only,  and  of  delidous  taste : 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 

Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed. 

Or  palmy  hillock ;  or  the  flowery  lap 

Of' some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store,  255 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose : 

throw  out  the  words  HeapeHan  apples  (or  fahlet)  truB^  If  truBj 
here  anfy,  because  (says  he)  the  Hesperian  appies  are  represented 
by  the  poets  as  of  solid  gold,  fseur  firom  being  of  delicums  tasie* 
This  objection  is  answered  by  reading,  as  I  think  we  ought  U>  do, 
the  whole  passage  thus, 

*'  Others,  whose  fhiit  bumish'd  with  golden  rind 

^'  Hung  amiable,  (Hesperian  fables  true, 

**  If  true,  here  only)  and  of  delicious  taste.**    Peabce. 

F<d>les,  stories,  as  in  B.  xi.  11.  What  is  said  of  the  Hesperian 
gardens  is  true  here  only ;  if  all  is  not  pure  invention,  this  garden 
was  meant :  And  moreover  these  fruits  have  a  delicious  taste ; 
those  there  had  none.    Richardson. 

Ver.  255. iniguous]    Well-watered^  fuU  of  springs  and 

rills    It  is  the  epithet  of  a  garden  in  Horace,  Sat.  II«  iv.  16. 
"  Irriguo  nihil  est  elutius  horto.*'     Hume. 

Ver.  256.  and  vithout  thorn  the  rose ;]    The 

rose  without  thorn  is  a  rarity.  And,  though  it  was  fine  to  ima- 
gine such  an  one  in  Paradise,  could  only  be  an  Italian  refine- 
ment   Tasso  is  the  original : 

**  Senza  quel  suoi  pungenti  ispidi  dumi 
"  Spiegd  le  fbglie  la  purpurea  rosa."    Hxtrd. 
Our  own  poetry  was  m  possession  of  this  "  rarity**  before 
Milton's  exhibition  of  it,  supported  by  venerable  authority.    See 
Herrick's  Noble  Numbers,  edit.  1647,  p.  71. 

"  Before  man's  fall  the  rose  was  bom 
"  (St  Ambrose  says)  without  the  thorn:' 

St.  Basil  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Milton,  in  his  description  of 
Paradise  particularly,  consulted  the  Fathets.    Todd. 
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Another  side^  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess^  o'er  which  the  miiiifliiig  vine 
Lays  forth  her  pur^de  grape^  and  gently  cre^ 
Luxuriant ;  mean  while  murmuring  wateris  flail    260 
Down  the  slope  hills^  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake. 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 
Her  crystal  mirrour  holds,  unite  their  streams. 
The  birds  their  quire  apply ;  airs,  vernal  airs. 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove  attune       265 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 

Ver.  264.     The  birds  their  quir§  apply ;]    Spenser,  Paerie 
Queene,  iii.  i.  40. 

"  sweet  birds  thereto  appUde 

*^  Their  dainty  layes  and  dulcet  melody."    Bowls. 

Ibid.  '  airSf  vemai  uirSf 

Breathing  the  smeU  of  field  aatid  grove  attune 
The  trembling  leaves^]    Compare  also  ver.  156,  and 
Datnte^  Purg.  €.  xxviii. 

**  In  questa  altezza,  che  tutta  d  disciolta, 

"  Nell'  aer  vivo,  tal  moto  percuote, 

**  £  fa  sonar  la  selva,  perch'  ^  folta : 
<'  £  la  percossa  pianta  tanto  pnote, 

'^  Che  della  sua  virtute  V  aura  impregna, 

"  £  quella  poi  girando  intomo  scuote«"    Todd. 

Ver.  266- while  umveraal  Patty  &c.]     While 

universal  Nature,  linked  with  the  graceful  Seasons,  danced  a  per- 
petual round,  and  throughout  the  earth,  yet  unpolluted,  led 
eternal  Spring.  All  the  poets  favour  the  opinion  of  the  world's 
creation  in  the  spring.  See  Virgil,  Oeorg.  II.  338,  and  Ovid, 
Met.  1. 107.  That  die  Graces  were  taken  for  the  beautiful  sea- 
sons, in  which  all  things  seem  to  dance  and  smile  with  an 
luiveival  joy,  is  plain  from  Horace,  Od.  IV.  vii.  1 ,  &c  And 
Homer  joins  both  the  Grraces  and  Hours  hand  in  hand  with 
Harmony,  Youth,  and  Venus,  in  his  Hymn  to  Apollo.    Hums.   . 
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Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance^ 

Led  on  the  eternal  Spring.    Not  that  fair  field 

Of  Enna^  where  Proserpine  gathering  tiowers^ 

Herself  a  fairer  flower  by  gloomy  Dis  270 

Was  gather'd^  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 

To  seek  her  through  the  world ;  nor  that  sweet  grore 

Of  Daphne  by  Orontes^  and  the  inspired 

Castalian  springs  might  with  this  Paradise 

Of  Eden  strive ;  nor  that  Nyseian  isle  275 

Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 

Whom  Gentiles  Ammon  call  and  Libyan  Jove^ 

Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  son 

Young  Bacchus,  from  his  stepdame  Rhea's  eye ; 

Ver.  269. Eona,  ^c]    Erma,  the  grove  ofHapkney  the 

Nyseian  Isle^  and  Mount  Atnaray  are  places  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  for  their  great  beauty.     Richardsok. 

Ibid. where  FroaeTpme  gathering  flowers^]  Proser* 

pine  is  here  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second  sytlable, 
like  the  Latin,  and  as  Spenser  and  the  old  English  poets  pro* 
nounce  it.    Faer.  Q^.  i.  ii.  2. 

*'  And  sad  ProsSrpine's  wrath  them  to  affr^ht'*     Newton. 

Ver.  270.    Herself  a  fairer  flower  by  gloomy  Dis 

Was  gathered,']  See  Ovid,  Met.  v.  391.  And 
compare  also  Euripides,  Ion,  v.  889,  &c  of  Creusa.    Todd. 

Ver.  273.  and  the  inspir'd 

Castalian  spring,]  Not  that  known  one  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus,  but  that  of  the  grove  of  Daphne  which /orc- 
told  Adrian's  advancement  to  the  empire.     Richardson. 

Ver.  278.  Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  son  &c.]  Bacchus 
is  commonly  said  to  be  the  son  of  Semele,  not  Amalthea;  but 
Milton  here  follows  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  quotes  a  most  ancient 
poet  as  his  authority.     RiCHAansoN. 
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Nor  where  Abassin  kings  theSr  issue  giiafd,       <  d80 

Mount  AmariEt,  though  this  by  some  supj^'d 

True  Paradise  under  the  Ethiop  fine 

By  Nilus'  head,  enclosed  with  shining  rock, 

A  whole  day's  journey  high,  but  wide  remote 

From  this  Assyrian  garden,  where  the  Fiend        285 

Ver.  280. Abassin  kings]  Kings  of  Upper  Ethiopia 

or  Abyssinia,  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  called  by  die 
ne^bouring  Arabians  Habassiy  whence  Abissenes  or  Abassins  in 
our  language.    See  Purchas's  Pilgrimage^  vol.  y.  p.  734.  Todp. 

Ver.  281.  Mount  Amara,  ^c]  The  following  passage  from 
Heylin*s  Microeosmus,  1627,  will  explain  what  Milton  relates  of 
this  mountain.  '^  The  hill  of  Amara  is  a  daye^s  journey  high :  oa 
the  toppe  whereof  are  34  pallaces,  in  which  the  y<mger  sonnes  of  the 
emperour  are  continuallie  inclosed,  to  ovoide  sedition.'  They injoy 
there  whatsouer  is  fit  for  delight  or  princely  education,  &c.  This 
mountame  hath  but  one  ascent  vp,  which  is  vmpregnabUeJortifiedy 
and  was  destinate  to  this  use  anno  470,  or  thereabouts."    Todb. 

Ver.  282. under  the  Ethiop  line  ^c.^    Under  the 

Equinoctial  line,  "  where  the  sunne  may  take  his  best  view 
thereof^  as  not  encountering  in  all  his  long  journey  with  the  like 
theatre,  wherein  the  Graces  and  Muses  are  actors,  &c.  Once, 
Heauen  and  Earth,  Nature  and  Industrie,  haue  been  all  cor- 
riuals  to  it,  all  presenting  their  best  presents  to  make  it  of  this 
so  lonely  presence ;  some  taking  this  for  the  place  of  our  Fore- 
father's Paradise,  The  top  is  a  plaine  field,  onely  toward  the 
South  there  is  a  rising  hU  beautifying  this  plaine,  as  it  were 
with  a  watch-tower,  not  seruing  alone  to  the  eye,  but  yielding 
also  a  pleasant  spring  which  passeth  through' all  that  plaine,' 
paying  his  tributes  to  euery  garden  that  will  exact  it,  and  making 
a  lake,  whence  issueth  a  riuer,  which,  hauing  from  these  tops 
espied  NUus,  neuer  leaues  seeking  to  finde  him,  whom  he  cannot 
leaue  both  to  seeke  and  finde,  that  by  his  direction  and  conuey- 
ance  hee  may  together  with  him  present  himselfe  before  the 
fother  and  great  king  of  waters,  the  Sea.''  Purchas's  Pilgrimage^ 
1626,  voL  V.  p.  743.    Todd. 

Ver.  285.    From  this  Assyrian  garden,']    Milton  here  fol^ 
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Sbs!^,  unddiglited^  all  delight^  all  kind 

Of  livinlp  ereatures,  new  to  sights  and  Strang 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall^ 

Godlike  ereet,  with  native  honour  dad 

In  naked  majesty  seem'd  lords  of  all :  290 

And  worthy  flieei&'d ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 

The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone. 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure, 

(Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed,) 

Whence  true  authority  in  men ;  though  both        29^ 

hrm  Strabo,  who  comprehends  Mesopotamia  in  the  ancient 
Assyria.    Rtchaedi^on. 

,  Ver.  293*    Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure,  , 

(Severe,  hut  in  true  Jilial  freedom  placed,) 
Whence  true  authority  in  men ;]  The  nuddle  verse 
ought  to  have  been  put  thus  in  a  parenthesis;  for  the  true  au-. 
thority  in  men  arises,  not  from  ^ial  freedom,  but  from  their 
having  truth,  wisdtm,  and  sanctitude  severe,  and  pure,  that  isy 
strict  holiness ;  which  are  qualities  to  give  to  magistrates  true, 
authority,  that  proper  authority  which  they  may  want,  who  yet 
have  legal  authority.  This  is  Milton's  meaning :  and,  for  ex- 
plaining the  word  severe,  he  inserts  a  verse,  to  shew  that  he  does 
not  mean  such  a  sanctitude  and  holiness  as  is  rigid  and  austere, 
but  such  as  is  placed  in  Jilial  freedom ;  alluding  to  the  scriptural 
expressions,  which  represent  good  Christians  as  free  and  as  the 
sons  of  God :  on  which  foundation  our  obedience  (from  whence 
our  sanctitude  arises)  is  Sijilialy  and  not  a  slavish  one ;  a  reve- 
rence, rather  than  a  fear,  of  the  Deity.     Newton, 

Ver^295.    though  both 

Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seem'd ;]  Let  us 
compare  this,  and  what  follows  in  the  twelve  subsequent  lines, 
with  what  a  certain  writer  has  said  upon  the  same  subject ;  whom, 
from  ae?eral  passages  m  his  wori;,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  Milton  consulted.  "  Likewise  is  the  male  sex  preferred  be-i 
foie  the  female  in  degree  of  place  and  in  digxutie,  as  all  will  yield 
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Not  equals  as  tbdr  sex  not  eqaal  seemed ; 

For  ccmteinplation  he  and  valour  form'd; 

For  softness  she  and  sfweet  attractive  grace ; 

He  for  God  only^  she  for  God  in  him : 

His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared         300 

Absolute  rule ;  and  hyadnthine  locks 

that  consider  the  wgtAb  of  Scripture  in  that  behalf:  for  the 
woman  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  woman.  He  ia 
the  image  and  glory  of  God  ;  Shee  is  his  image  and  his  glory  i 
and  nature  has  given  her,  her  hair  for  a  coverings  as  a  natural 
badge  of  this  her  inferiority  to  the  man/*  William  Whateley's 
Bride-Bushy  1619,  p.  201.    Bowle. 

Ver.  299.  He  far  God  tnUy,  ihefar  God  in  Ami ;]  The  authoc 
gave  it  thus,  says  Dr.  Bentley, 

*^  He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  and  him.''  , 

The  opposition  demonstrates  this,  and,  ver.  440,  Eve  speaktf  to 
Adam, 

"  O  thou /or  whom 

^  And  from  whom  I  was  fonoa'd—*" 

Dr.  Pearce  approves  this  reading  of  Dr.  Bentley,  and  to  the  proof 
which  he  brings,  adds  B.  x.  150. 

"  Made  of  thee 

"  And /or  thee.'* 

And  indeed,  though  some  have  endeavoured  to  justify  the  com- 
mon reading,  yet  this  is  so  much  better,  that  we  cannot  but  wish 
it  was  admitted  mto  the  text.     Newton. 

Milton,  in  the  turn  of  the  expression  here,  might  possibly  have 
some  obligation  to  Tasso's  Armida  and  Rinaldo,  Grter.  Lib,  G. 
xvi.  21. 

**  V  uno  di  servitu,  Taltra  de  Timpero 

*'  Se  gloria ;  eUa  in  se  stessuy  ed  egli  in  leu**  Dukstsa. 

Ver.  301.  ■     ■  hjacinthine  lochs]    Minerva,  in 

Homer,  gives  Ulysses  hyacinthme  locks,  to  make  him  look  moie 
beautifiul,  Odyss.  vi.  232.    EustfeOhius  interprets  hyueintkine  by 
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Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung^' 
Clusterings  but  not  beneatb-his  shoulders  broad : 
She^  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 

black;  and  Suidas,  by  very  dark  brown:  And  Milton,  in  like 
manner,  means  brown  or  black  locks,  distin^ishing  Adam's 
hair  from  Eve's  in  the  colour,  as  well  as  in  other  particulars. 

Nevton. 

Possibly  Milton  may  mean  that  Adam^s  locks  were  curled  like 
blossoms  of  the  hyacinth,  without  any  allusion  to  the  colour. 
The  passage  in  Homer,  to  which  Doctor  Newton's  note  refers, 
is  thus  rendered  by  Cowper ; 

<*  His  curling  locks  like  hyacinthine  flowers*^' 

So,  as  Mr.  Dunster  also  observes,  Queen  Helen  i^  described  with 
*«  iacinth  hair  curled  by  nature,  but  intercurled  by  art,''  Sidney's 
Arcad.  ed.  1674,  p.  59.  For  clustering  l6cks,  see  the  note  on 
Ccfmus^  ver.  64.    Todd,  j 

<   Ver*  304.    Shey  as  a  veUy  down  to  the  slender  waist 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  &c.]    In  like  manner 
Marino  paints  his  Venus,  Adon*  C.  viii*  st  46^    .  . 

**  Onde  a  guisai  d'un  vel  dorato,  e  folto 
^'  Celando  il  bianco  feu  irk  I'onde  loro, 
**  In  mille  minutissimi  ruscelli 
**  Dal  capo  scaturir  gli  aurei  capelli." 

The  poet  has,  I  think,  showed  great  judgment  and  delicacy  in 
avoiding  in  this  place  the  entering  into  a  circumstantial  descrip- 
tion of  Eve's  beauty.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  tempting  occasion 
of  giving  an  indulgent  loose  to  his  fancy :  since  the  most  lavish 
imagination  could  not  possibly  carry  too  high  the  charms  of 
woman,  as  she  first  came  out  of  the  hands  of  her  heavenly  Maker. 
But,  as  a  picture  of  this  kind  would  have  been  too  light  and  gay 
for  the  graver  turn  of  Milton's  plan,  he  has  very  artfully  men- 
tioned the  charms  of  her  person  in  general  terms  only,  and  di- 
rected the  reader's  attention  more  particularly  to  the  beauty  of 
her  mind.  Most  great  poets  have  laboured  in  a  particular  man- 
ner the  delineation  of  their  beauties,  (Ariosto's  Alcina,  Tasso's- 
Armida,  and  Spenser's  Belphoebe,)  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
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Her  unadpmed  golden  tresses  wore  305 

Dishevell'd^  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils^  which  implied 

the  portrait  of  Eve  would  haje  rivalled  them  aU,  if  the  chaste 
correctness  of  our  author*8  Muse  had  not  restrained  him.  Thter. 

Ver.  305.  golden  iresses]    This  sort  of  hair  was 

most  admired  and  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  I  suppose  as  it 
usually  betokens  a  fairer  skin  and  finer  complexion.  It  woukl 
be  almost  endless  to  quote  passages  to  this  purpose  in  praise  of 
Helen,  and  the  other  famous  beauties  of  antiquity.  Venus  her* 
self,  the  Goddess  of  beauty,  is  described  of  this  colour  and  com- 
plexion ;  and  therefore  is  stiled  golden  VenuSy  -xp^triri  ^Afpoilnil 
by  Homer,  and  Venus  aurea  by  Virgil.  As  Milton  had  the  taste 
of  the  ancients  in  other  things,  so  likewise  in  this  particular.  He 
must  certainly  have  preferred  this  to  all  other  colours,  or  he 
would  never  have  bestowed  it  upon  Eve,  whom  he  designed  as  a 
pattern  of  beauty  to  all  her  daughters.  And  possibly  he  might 
at  the  same  time  intend  a  compliment  to  his  wife ;  for  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  from  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  his  widow  in 
Cheshire,  that  she  had  hair  of  this  colour.  It  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, that  he  intended  a  compliment  to  his  wife  in  the  drawing 
of  Eve ;  as  it  is  certain,  that  he  drew  the  portrait  of  Adam  not 
without  regard  to  his  own  person,  of  which  he  had  no  mean 
opinion.     Newtok. 

I  think  it  probable,  that  Milton  had  here  in  view  Spenser's  de- 
scription of  Britomartis,  Faer^  Qu.  iv.  i.  13. 

m    .  ■  **  her  golden  lockes^  that  were  upbound 

*^  Still  in  a  knot,  unto  her  heeles  downe  traced, 
**  And  like  a  silken  veile  in  compasse  round 
**  About  her  backe  and  all  her  bodie  wound.'' 
And  see  also  I.  Cor,  xi.  15.  **  Her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  cover^ 
ing  r  in  the  margin,  "  a  veUJ'    Todd. 

Ver.  307.  As  tke  vine  &c.]  See  Merrick's  note  on  Tryphio* 
doras's  description  of  the  Trojan  horse,  Gr.  ed.  p.  13,  Engl.  ed. 
p.  21.     AfnreXec  <tfc*  k.  r.  \.    Todd. 

Ibid.   ■  .  which  implied 

Subjectiony^    The  poet  manifestly  alludes  to  St.  Paul's 
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Subjection^  bujE  requir'd  with  gentle  sway. 

And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  receiVd, 

Yielded  .'with  coy  submission,  modest  ^ride,  310 

And  sweet,  leluctant,  amorous  delay. 

Nor  those  mysterious  parts  were  then  concealed ; 

31ien  was  not  guilty  shame,  dishonest  shame 

Of  nature's  works,  honour  dishonourable. 

Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind         315 

frst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  chap.  xi.  14,  15.  He  adds, 
that  this  subjection  was  requir'd  by  him  with  gentle  ewcuf^  and 
yielded  by  her,  but  it  was  hest  received  by  Atn^  when  yielded  with 
coy  eubmiesion,  modest  pride^  and  sweety  reluctant,  amorous  de- 
lay ;  which  is  expressed  with  more  elegance  than  that  admired 
passage  in  Horace,  which  no  doubt  Milton  had  in  his  thoughts. 
Od.  11.  xii.  26.  ' 

"  facili  sttvitia  negat 

**  Quee  poscente  magis  gaudeat  eripi, 
**  Intetdum  rapere  occupat."     Newton. 

Ver.  311.  And  sweet j  reluctant,  amorous  delay, '\  Copied 
literally  by  Pope,  (who  in  his  version  of  Homer,  is  indebted  to 
Milton  for  numerous  beauties,)  Odyss.  ix.  32. 

^*  With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay."    Tonn. 

Ver.  314.    '  hoMur  dishonourable,]    He  allpdes 

to  I.  (Dor,  xiL  24.  ^  And  those  members  of  the  body,  which  we 
think  to  b^  less  honourable ;  upon  these  we  bestow  more  abundant 
honour.*^  But  that  honour^  is  really  a  dishonour ;  a  token  of  our 
fall,  and  an  indication  of  our  guilt.  Innocent  nature  made  no 
such  distinction.    Newton. 

Milton  uses  the  phrase,  in  his  Colaeterion:  '*  Belike  then  die 
wrongful  suffering  of  all  lliose  sad  breaches  and  abuses  in  mar- 
riage to  a. remediless  thraldom,  is  the  strength  and  honour  of 
marriage;  a  boisterous  and  bestial,  stiength,  a  dishonourable 
honour'*    Todd. 

J    Ver.  315.    how  have  ye  troubled]    SbouM  we  not 
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Mfith  showB  instead,  mere  shows  of  seemingpare. 

And  banish'd  from  man's  life  his  happiest  hfe. 

Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence ! 

So  pass'd  they  naked  on,  nor  shunn'd  the  sight 

Of  God  or  Angel ;  for  they  thought  na  ill :  320 

So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair> 

That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met ; 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 

ready  ^'  Sin-bred,  how  have  you  troubled,*^  &c.  for,  what  is  he 
speaking  to  besides  Shaane  ?    Nbwton. 

Ver.  323.  Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  &c.]  vThese  two 
lines  are  censur^  by  Addison,  and  are  totally  rejected  by  Dr. 
Bentley,  as  implying  that  Adam  was  one  of  his  sons,  and  Eve 
one  of  her  daughters  ;  But  this  manner  of  expression  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  language,  in  which  we  find  sometimes  the  super- 
lative degree  used  instead  of  the  comparative.  The  Ineaning 
therefore  is,  that  Adam  was  a  goodlier  man  than  any  of  his  sons, 
and  Eve  fairer  than  her  daughters.  So  Achilles  is  said  to  have 
been  iMcuftopwraros  AXXwk,  Iliad,  i.  505 ;  that  is,  more  short-lived 
than  others.  So  Nireus  is  said  to  have  been  the  handsomest  of 
the  other  Grecians,  lUad,  ii.  673. 

— —  tc  K6XkMmc  iLvi^p  vwo  "IXiov  9^0c, 

Tfir  6XKuti  Aavawf', 

And  the  same  manner  of  speaking  lias  passed  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  Latins.  So  a  freed  woman  is  called  in  Horace,  jSx^  L  i.  100, 
fortissima  Tyndaridarvm,  not  that  she  was  one  of  ihe  Tyndaridee, 
but  more  brave  than  any  of  them.  And,  as  Dr.  Pearce  observes, 
so  Diana  is  said  by  one  of  the  poets  to  have  been  eomitum  pul- 
ckerrima,  not  one  of  her  own  companions,  but  more  handsome 
than  any  of  them.  And  I  believe  a  man  wouM  not  be  corrected 
for  writing  false  English,  who  should  say  the  most  learned  of  all 
ethers  instead  of  more  learned  than  all  others,    Newtok. 

Sir  John  Can*,  in  his  entertaining  Work,  The  Stranger  in  Ire-- 
fond,  offers  to  the  reader  a  collection  of  perfect  bullSf  which  he 
closes  with  this  remark :  ^'  the  prize  buU  belongs  to  Milton,  who, 
in  hia  Paradise  iKNit,  sings. 
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Hi^  sans,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

Under  9  tuft  of  shade  that  on  a  green  325 

''  Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
*•  His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve." 
The  facetiocu  knight  had  never  attended  to  the  preceding  note. 
It  would  have  induced  him  to  have  been  not  so  hasty  in  making 
his  exquisitely  witty  decision,  and  to  have  appeared  not  so  regard- 
less of  ancient  learning,  as  to  confound  a  classical  mode  of  ex- 
pression with  an  Irish  bull !  Possibly  Milton  had  here  in  view  also 
Sir  David  Lyndsay's  Monarchie : 

*^  Als  cunnyng.clerkis  dpis  conclude, 

f'  Adam  precellit  in  pulchritude, 

"  Maist  naturall,  and  the  fairest  man, 

"  That  ever  was,  sen  the  world  began ; — 

"  And  Eva,  the  fairest  creature, 

"  That  ever  was  formit  be  nature."    Todd. 

Ver.  325.  Under  a  tuft  of  shade  that  on  a  green  &c.}  The 
Ifeader  may  compare  this,  and  the  nine  following  verses,  with  a 
description  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Sarcotis  of  Masenius ;  a  poem 
from  "which  Milton  has  been  charged  with  borrowing;  And,  thoi^h 
he  may  perceive  spme  resemblances  of  thought  and  expression, 
accidental,  perhaps,  rather  than  imitative,  he  will  acknowledge,  in 
Milton's  pai^tmg,  those  masterly  beauties,  and  that  exquisite 
colouring,  which  **  give  the  world  assurance"  of  his  originality. 
See  the  Sarcotis,  Lib.  L  p.  93,  edit.  Barbou. 

*^  Blanda  quies,  sed  inempta  placet ;  formosaque  pictis 
^^  Herba  toris,  roseo  quam  Chlons  purpurat  ostro, 
**  Quamque  omat  Natura  parens,  ubi  blandior  aura 
"  Alludit  placido  somnum  fotura  susurro. 
**  Hie  menss  genialis  opes,  et  dapsilis  arbos 
**  Fructibus  inflexos,  fecundo  palmite,  ramos 
^*  Curvaladob6equium,pr8eb^tquealimentapetenti/'^  Todd. 
Milton  appears  to  me  here  to  have  obligations  to  the  passage  of 
the  Scircotis,    I  must  also  observe,  that  Milton,  where  he  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  traced,  still  abounds  in  ''  those  masterly  beauties', 
and  that  exquisite  colouring,",  which  in  other  poets  is  a  certain 
index  of  originality.    But  I  conceive  that,  when  Milton  in  hia 
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Stood  whispering  soft^  by  a  fresh  fountmn  side 
They  sat  them  down ;  and^  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour  than  suffic'd 
To  recommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite  330 

More  grateful,  to  their  supper-fruits  they  feD, 
Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  side-long  as  they  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask'd  with  flowers : 
The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind,       335 
Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream ; 
Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles 
Wanted,  nor  youthftd  dalliance,  as  beseesas 

vast  and  extensive  leading  met  with  any  poetical  idea  that  was 
congenial  to  his  own  vivid  and  tasteful  unagination,  he  boldly 
seiied  it,  and  considered  as  his  own^  and  worked  upon  it  with  the 
same  noble  confidence  undiminished  by  that  sense  of  plagiarism, 
and  unrestrained  by  those  shackles  of  servile  imitation,  that  mark 
the  common  '^  pecus  imitatorum."    Dunster. 

Ven  332,    which  the  c(mipliant  boughs 

Yielded  theniy  &cJ]    Perhaps  in  reference  to.  Theo- 
critus, IdylL  vii. 

"Ox^oi^/iiv  wop  troirelf  wapa  wXtvp^ci  Be  fiaXa 

Aaif^lXci#£  AflfAlV  €KV\lvS€TO'  TOl  B'  tKiyyvTO 

"OpTOJCcc  fipafiv\oi<n  Karafipidovrt^  tpaaSe.     ToDD. 

Ver.  334.  On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask'd  with  flowers :] 
To  damash  the  ground  with  flowers,  was  a  favourite  phrase  among 
our  old  poets.     Thus  P.  Fletcher,  Purp.  hi.  C.  xii.  st.  1. 

"  upon  the  flowrie  hanksy 

"  Where  vmovA  flowers  damashe  the  fragrant  seat." 
See  also  G.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Vict.  p.  ii.  st.  41.     And  Drayton, 
Muses  Eliz.  1630,  p.  1.     Todd. 
Ver.  337.    Nor  gentle  purpose,]     Spenser,  F.  Q.  iii.  viii.  14. 
"  He  'gan  make  gentle  purpose  to  his  dame."    Thyer. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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Fair  couple^  link'd  in  happy  nuptial  league^ 
Alone  as  they.    About  them  frisking  play'd  340 

All  beasts  of  the  earthy  since  wild>  and  of  all  chase 
In  wood  or  wilderness^  forest  or  den ; 
Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd^  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  ilie  kid ;  bears^  tigers^  ounces,  pards, 
Gamboll'd  before  them ;  the  unwieldy  elephant,  345 
To  make  them  mirth,  us'd  all  his  might,  and  wreath'd 
His  lithe  proboscis ;  close  the  serpent  sly. 
Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 
His  braided  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 
Gave  proof  unheeded ;  others  on  the  grass  350 

Couch'd,  and  now  fill'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat. 
Or  bedward  ruminating ;  for  the  sun, 

Ver.  347.  His  lithe  proboscis ;]  His  limber  trunks  so  pliant 
and  useful  to  him,  that  Cicero  calls  it  *^  elephantonim  manum,^* 
the  elephant^s  hand.     Hume. 

Yen  348.  Insinuating y"]  Wrapping,  or  rolling  up,  and  as  it  were 
embosoming  himself.  Sinuosus  and  sinuare,  are  words  often  used  by 
Virgil,  to  express  the  winding  motions  of  this  wily  animal.  Hume. 

Ver.  349.     and  of  his  fatal  guile 

Gave  proof  unheeded ;]  That  intricate  form,  into 
which  he  put  himself,  was  a  sort  of  symbol  or  type  of  his  fraud, 
though  not  then  regarded.     Richardsok. 

Milton  is  larger  in  the  description  of  the  serpent,  than  of  any 
of  the  other  animals,  and  very  judiciously,  as  he  is  afteiwaids 
made  the  instrument  of  so  much  mischief :  And  at  the  same  time 
he  gives  an  intimation  of  \m  fatal  guile^  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
what  follows.     Newton. 

Ver.  352.  Or  bedward  ruminating;]  Chewing  the  cud  before 
they  go  to  rest.     Hume. 

Thomson,  in  his  Summery  paints  his  herds  from  Milton : 
— ■  "  on  the  grassy  bank 

<'  Some  ruminating  lie.*' 
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DecKn^d^  was  hasting  now  with  prone  carfeet 
To  the  ocean  ides,  and  in  the  ascending  scale 
Of  Heaven  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose :       356 
When  Satan  still  in  gaae,  as  first  he  stood. 
Scarce  thus  at  length  M'd  speech  recovered  sad. 
O  Hell !  what  do  mine  eyes  wtth  grief  behold ! 
Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high*  advanced 
Creatures  of  otiier  mould,  earth-bom  perhaps,      360 
Not  Spirits,  yet  to  heavenly  Spirits  bright 
Little  inferionr ;  whom  my  dioughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  lively  shines 
In  them  divine  resemUance,  and  such  grace 

And  Milton  probably  had  Ariosto  in  view,  as  Mr,  fiowle  also  ob* 
serves,  OrL  Fur.  C.  vi.  st.  22. 

*^  Sicuri  si  vedean  lepri,  e  conigli, 

**  Ecervi  con  la  fronte  aUa  e  supetba ; 

**  Senza  temer,  ch'  alctin  gli  uocida,  o  pig^i, 

«  Pascono^  o  stansi  ritmmando  V  erba/'    Todd. 

Vcr.  354.    in  the  ascending  scak 

Of  Heaven]  Milton  seems  to  have  boirowed  his 
metaphor  of  the  sccdes  of  Heaven,  weigfamg  night  and  day,  the 
one  ascending  as  the  other  sinks,  from  the  heavenly  sign,  Lihra, 
or  the  balance ;  for  whdn  the  sim  is  in  that  sign^  as  he  b  at  the 
autumnal  equinox,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal,  as  if  weighed 
in  a  balance.    Newton. 

Ver.  357.  Scarce  thus  at  length  f ait d  speech  recovered  sad.] 
Though  Satan  came  itt  quest  of  Adam  and  Eve,  yet  he  is  struck 
with  such  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  them,  that  it  is  a  long  lime 
hetate  he  can  recover  his  speech,  and  break  forth  into  this  so- 
liloquy :  And,  at  the  same  time,  lihis  dumb  admirattofi  of  Satan 
gives  the  poet  the  better  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  description 
of  them.    This  is  very  beautiful.    Newtok. 

Ver.  362.    Little  inferumt ;]    See  Psahn  viii,  6,  and  Heb 
ii.  7.     Newtov. 

x2 
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The  hand  that  fonn'd  them  on  their  shape  hath  pour'd. 

Ah!  gentle. pair,  ye  little  thmk  ho;w  nigh  366 

Your  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 

Will  vanish,  and  deliver  ye  to  woe ; 

More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy ; 

Happy,  but  for  so  happy,  ill  secur'd  370 

Long  to  continue,  and  this  high  seat  your  Heaven 

111  fenc'd  for  Heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 

As  now  is  enter'd ;  yet  no  purposed  foe 

To  you,  whom  I  coidd  pity  thus  forlorn. 

Though  I  unpitied  :  League  with  you  I  seek,      375 

And  mutual  amity,  so  strait,  so  close. 

That  I  with  you  must  dweU,  or  you  with  me 

Henceforth ;  my  dwelling  haply  may  not  please. 

Like  this  fair  Paradise,  your  sense  ;  yet  such 

Accept  your  Maker's  work ;  he  gave  it  me,  380 

Which  I  as  freely  give :  Hell  shall  unfold. 

To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates. 

And  send  forth  all  her  kin^ ;  there  will  be  rocmi. 

Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 

Your  numerous  offipring ;  if  no  better  place,       385 

Thank  him.who  puts  me  loth  to  this  revenge 

Ver.  381.  Hell  shall  unfold. 

To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates, 
And  send  forth  all  her  kings ;]  laaiah  xiv.  9.  "  Hell 
from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming :  it 
stiireth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the 
aaidi :  it  hath  raised  up  finun  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations."    Gillies. 

Ver.  386.    loth  to  this  revenge]   Compare  the 

Hercules  Furens  of  Euripides,  v.  858. 

"HXcov  fia{nvp6fi€irda  Zfm<i,  &  i^v  oi>  fioiXofLOi,  Stillinofl^T* 
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On  you  who  wrong'd  me  not  for  him  who  wronged. 

And  should  I  at  your  hannless  innocence 

Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  publick  reason  just. 

Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarged,  390 

By  conquering  this  new  world,  compels  me  nom 

To  do  what  else,  though  damn'd,  I  should  abhor. 

So  spake  the  Fiend,  and  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excus'd  his  devilish  deeds. 
Then  from  his  lofty  .stand  on  that  high  tree  395 

Down  he  alights  among  the  sportjful  herd 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds,  himself  now  one. 
Now  other,  as  their  shape  serv'd  best  his  end 
Nearer  to  view  his  prey,  and,  linespied. 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn,  400 
By  word  or  action  mark'd  :  About  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare ; 

Ver.  389.  — yetpubUck  reason  justy  &c.]    Publick 

reason  campebtne ;  and  that  publick  reason  is  honour  and  empire 
enlarged  with  revenge,  by  conquering  this  new  wwld.  And 
thus  Satan  is  made  to  plead  publick  reason  just y  and  n€ce«si^y,  to 
excuse  Ms  devilish  deeds ;  the  tyrant's  plea,  as  the  poet  calls  it ; 
probably  with  a  view  to  his  owntimes,  and  particularly  to  the 
plea  for  ship-money.     Newtok. 

The  same  plea  is  said  to  have  been  Cromweirs  apology  for  the 
murder  of  the  king.  For  it  is  related  that,  on  the  evening  of 
the  execution  of  Charles,  the  aich-hypocrite  walked  round  .the 
corpse,  as  it  lay  in  one  of  the  rooms,  at  Whitehall,  mu£96d  up.b 
a  long  black  cloak,  and  repeating  to  himself,  "  Dreadful  n^ces- 
sity  r  See  Europ.  Mag.  vol.  xx.  p.  106,  and  the  Anecdotes  of 
distinguished  persons,  &c.  vol.  I.  p.  254.    Todd. 

Ver.  402.  A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare ;]  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  Milton  might  borrow  the  metamorphosis 
of  Satan,  on  his  first  sight  of  Paradise,  from  the  Pagan  idea  of 
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Then  «b  a  tiger^  who  by  chance  hath  spied 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  £BiwnB  at  play. 
Straight  couchte  close,  then,  rismg,  changes  oft   405 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  graund. 
Whence  rushing^  he  might  surest  seize  them  both,  . 
Griped  in  each  paw :  when,  Adam  first  of  men 
To  first  of  women  Eve  thus  moving  speech, 
Tum'd  him,  all  ear  to  hear  new  utterance  flow.    4lo 

Sole  partner,  and  sole  part,  of  all  these  joys. 
Dearer  thysdf  than  all ;  needs  must  the  Power 

the  transibrmatioD  of  Bacchus,  Euripid.  Bacchoe*  v.  1015.  e(L 
Banies. 

^nfii  ravpoCf  i  iroXvipovdc  7*  Hclv 

'OpdaOai  \iiay. 
And  th^  probabiity  is  mcreased  by  the  image,  which  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  Tvpt^ym^  \it^.    Joddrdl*s  IBustr.  of  Eur^es, 
vol.  ii.  p.  452.    Todd. 

Ver.  410.  Titm*d  hm^  Sec,']  The  dlipsbt>f  the  pronoun  he 
in  this  place,  produces  no  inconsid^nBble  obficimty.  Take  the 
passage  by  itself,  widM>ut  enquiring  who  is  realty  the  next  speaker, 
and  it  oertiunly  wouki  seem  that  Adam  turns  himsdf  thus  eagerly 
attentive  to  hear  Eve's  first  speech  to  him.  But  it  is  in  fact 
6atan,  vrfao,  upon  this  ^Mcasion,  tum'd  him,  ail  ear,  Ac.  A 
comma,  should  be  placed  after  when^  to  indicate  Adam*s  moving 
9p€e^  tD  be  in  the  ablative  case  absolute*  This  is  requisite  to 
dear  tbe  passage.    Duksteh* 

Ver*  411.  8oU  partner,  and  sole  part,  qfatt  these  jefSr']  So 
the  passage  ought  to  be  read,  I  think,  with  a  comma  after  paW : 
And  e/bere  signifies  amoa^*  The  sense  is.  Among  all  these  joys 
thou  akme  art  my  partner,  and,  what  is  more,  thou  alone  art  part 
of  me,  as  in  ver.  487, 

**  Par<  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 

"My  other  half." 

Cff  m  Mihon,  frequently  signifies  among.    Pearce. 
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That  made  us^  and  for  us  this  ample  world> 

Be  infinitely  good>  and  of  his  good 

As  liberal  and  free  as  infimte ;  415 

That  rais'd  us  from  the  dust,  and  pWd  us  here 

In  all  this  happiness,  who  at  his  hand 

Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 

Aught  whereof  He  hath  need;  He  who  requires 

From  us  no  other  service  than  to  keep  420 

This  one,  this  easy  charge,  of  all  the  trees 

In  Paradise  that  bear  delicious  fruit 

So  various,  not  to  taste  that  only  tree 

Of  knowledge,  planted  by  the  tree  of  life ; 

jSo  near  grows  death  to  life,  whatever  death  is,      426 

Some  dreadful  thing  no  doubt ;  for  well  thou  know'st 

God  hath  pronounced  it  death  to  taste  that  tree, 

The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  left. 

Among  so  many  signs  of  power  and  rule 

Conferred  upon  us,  and  dominion  given  430 

Ov^  all  other  creatures  that  possess 

Earth,  air,  and  sea.     Then  let  us  not  think  hard 

y&.  419,  Aught  whereof  He  hath  need ;]  From  Acts  xvii.  25. 
**  Neither  b  worshipped  with  men's  handsy  as  though  He  needed 
any  thing."    Gillies. 

Ver.  421 .  This  one,  this  easy  charge,  Sec]  It  was  yery  natural 
for  Adam  to  discourse  of  this ;  and  this  was  what  Satan  wanted 
more  particularly  to  learn :  And  it  is  expressed  from  God's  com- 
mand, Gen.  ii.  16,  17.  In  like  manner,  when  Adam  says  afler- 
wards,  "  dominion  given  over  all  other  creatures^'  &c,  it  is  taken 
from  the  divine  commission,  Gen.  i.  28.  These  things  are  so 
evident,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  them.  If  we 
take  notice  of  them,  it  is  that  every  reader  may  be  sensible  how 
much  of  Scripture  our  author  has  wrought  into  this  divine  poem. 

Newton. 
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One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 

Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else,  and  choice 

Unliinited  of  manifold  delights :  435 

But  let  us  ever  praise  Him,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  foUowing  our  delightful  task. 

To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flowers. 

Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet. 

To  whom  thus  Eve  replied.    O  thou  for  whom  440 
And  from  whom  I  was  form'd,  flesh  of  thy  flesh. 
And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 
And  head !  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right 
For  we  to  Him  indeed  all  praises  owe. 
And  daily  thanks ;  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy  445 

So  &i  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
Preeminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 
Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  find. 
That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd  450 

Under  a  shade  on  flowers,  much  wondering  where 

Ver.  449.  That  day  I  oft  remember^  From  this,  as  well  as 
several  other  passages  in  the  poem,  it  appears,  that  the  poet 
supposes  Adam  and  Eve  to  have  been  created,  and  to  have  lived 
many  days  in  Paradise  before  the  Fall.  See  B.  iv.  639,  680, 
712,  and  B.  v.  31,  &te.     Newton. 

Ver.  450.  /^rs^  awak'd,]  As  death  is  often  compared  to 
sleeps  so  our  coming  into  life  may  well  be  likened  to  waking : 
And  Adam  speaks  in  the  same  figure,  B.  viii.  253. 
"  As  neW'WaVd  from  soundest  sleep,"  &c. 
If  we  compare  his  account  of  himself  upon  his  creation,  with  this 
here  given  by  Eve ;  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  each  will  appear 
to  greater  advantage.     Newtok. 

Ver.  451.     Under  a  shade  on  flower s^]    The  second  edition 
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And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought^  and  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave^  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved  455 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heaven ;  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

reads,  **  Under  a  shade  of  flowers/'  which  has  been  followed  in 
Tonson's  earlier  editions;  but  Tickell,  Fenton,  Bentley,  and 
Newton,  rightly  follow  the  first  edition,  "  Under  a  shade  on 
flowers."  To  repose  on  flowers  under  a  shade^  is  so  elegant  an 
expression ;  and  to  repose  merely  under  a  shade  of  flowers,  so 
insignificant ;  that  I  am  persuaded  the  reading  of  the  second 
edition  must  be  an  errour  of  the  press.    Todd. 

Ver..  458.  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  kikey}  Thjs  account  ihfX  Eve  gives  of  her 
coming  to  a  lake,  and  there  falling  in  love  with  her  own  image* 
whien  she  had  seen  no  other  human  creature,  is  much  more  pro* 
bable  and  natural,  as  well  as  more  delicate  and  beautiful,  than 
the  famous  story  of  Narcissus  in  Ovid;  from  whom  Milton  ma- 
nifestly took  the  hint,  and  has  expressly  imitated  some  passages ; 
but  has  avoided  all  his  puerilities  without  losing  any  of  his  beau- 
ties ;  as  the  reader  may  easily  observe  by  comparing  both  toge- 
ther. Met.  iii.  457. 

"  Spem  mihi  nescio  quam  vultu  promittis  amico : 
''  Cumque  ego  porrexi  tibi  brachia,  porrigis  ultro : 
"  Cum  risi,  airides :  Lacrymas  quoque  seepa  notavi, 

"  Me  lacrymante,  tuas. 

'*  Ista  repercussee,  quam  cemis,  imaginis  umbra  est : 
''  Nil  habet  ista  sui :  T^um  venitque,  manetque ; 
"  Tecum  discedet,  si  tu  discedere  possis."     Newton. 
I  cannot  help  remarking,  how  the  story  of  Narcissus  is  im- 
proved by  this  application.     The  same  might  be  said  of  almost 
every  passage  Milton  has  borrowed  from  the  ancients.    The  im- 
provement is  so  obvious  in  one  main  circumstance,  that  it  seems 
needless  to  mention  it :   Yet,  as  I  flo  not  remember  that  Mr. 
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Smooth  lake,  tiiat  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look^  just  opposite  460 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared. 

Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  haxk. 

It  started  back ;  but  pleas'd  I  soon  retom'd, 

Pleas'd  it  retmn'd  as  soon  with  answering  kwks 

Of  sympathy  and  love;  There  I  had  fij^d  465 

Mine  eyes  till  now^  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire. 

Had  not  a  Y(Hce  thus  wam'd  me ;  "  What  thou  seest» 

^'  What  there  thou  see8t»  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 

^  With  thee  it  came  and  goes :  bat  follow  me, 

^  And  I  will  bripg  thee  where  no  shadow  stays    470 

'^  Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces,  he 

*'  Whose  image  thou  art;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy  ^ 

'^  Inseparably  thine,  to  him  shalt  bear 

^  Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  calFd 

"  Mother  of  human  race.''    What  could  I  do,      476 

But  follow  straight,  invisiUy  thus  led  ? 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fSair  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  platane ;  yet  methougfat  less  fair, 

Addison  has  done  it,  I  will  just  observe,  that  the  want  of  proba- 
bility that  Narcissus,  who  had  lived  in  society,  should  be  so  far 
deceived  as  to  take  an  image  in  the  water  for  a  reality,  is  here 
totally  removed.  We  may  apply  to  Milton  on  this  occasion  what 
Aristotle  says  of  Homer,  that  he  taught  poets  how  to  lie  properly. 

Stillivgfleet. 

Ver.  478.  * a  platane ;]    The  plane-tree,  so  named  from 

the  breadth  of  its  leaves^  vXarvc,  Greek,  broad ;  a  txee  useful 

and  delightful  for  its  extraordinaiy  shade,  Viigil>  Georg.  iv.  146. 

'*  Jamqve  mimstrantem  platonnm  potantibus  umbram." 

Hume. 
Tickett  and   Fenton  corruptly  read  a  ptantan ;    a  tree  very 
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Less  idnning  soft^  less  amiaUy  ixuld. 

Than  that  smooth  watery  image :  Back  I  tum'd ;  480 

Thou  f(dlowbg  cry'dst  aloud,  ^'  Return,  £ur  Eve ; 

**  Whom  fly'st  thou  ?  whom  thou  fLfst,  off  hun  thou  art, 

^*  His  flesh,  his  bone;  to  give  thee  being  I  lent 

''  Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

^^  Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side  485 

'^  Hencfefbrlii  an  mdividual  solace  dear ; 

^'  Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 

''My  other  half:**  With  that  thy  gentle  hand 

Seiz'd  wine :  I  yielded ;  and  from  that  time  see 

How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace,  490 

And  wisdom  whidi  alone  is  truly  £air. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 

difierent  from  that  Tihich  Mihon  means,  and  which  Spenser  calb 
•*  the  platan  Kwmd,"  F.  Q.  i.  i.  9,    T6di>. 

Ver.  483.  His  flesh,  his  bone ;]  The  Scripture  expression, 
Gen,  iL  23 ;  as,  afterwards,  "  Part  of  my  soul,  My  other  half^ 
is  from  Horace,  Od.  I.  iii,  8.    "  Animse  dimidium  mesB." 

Newton. 

Ver,  492.    So  spake  our  general  mother^  and  with  eyes 

Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd,  &c.]  What  a 
charming  picture  of  love  and  innocence  has  the  poet  given  us  in 
this  paragraph  !  There  is  the  greatest  warmth  of  affection,  and  yet 
the  most  exact  delicacy  and  decorum.  One  would  have  thought 
that  a  scene  of  this  nature  could  not,  with  any  consistency,  have 
been  introduced  into  a  divine  poem ;  and  yet  our  author  has  so 
nicely  and  judiciously  covered  the  soft,  description  with  the  veU 
of  modesty,  that  the  purest  and  chastest  mind  can  find  no  room 
for  ofienee.  The  meek  surrender,  and  the  half  emhracement^  are 
dreumstances  inimitable.  An  Italian*s  imagmaticm  would  have 
hurried  him  the  length  often  or  a  dozen  stanzas  upon  this  occasion, 
and  with  its  luxuriant  wildness  changed  Adam  and  Eve  into  a 
Venus  and  Adonis.    Th  yer. 
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Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd. 

And  meek  surrender^  h^f-embracing  lean'd 

On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast        496 

Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 

Of  her  loose  tresses  hid :  he  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beauty,  and  submissive  charms, 

Smil'd  with  superiour  love,  as  Jupiter 

On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds      500 

Ver.  493.  ■  imreprov'd,]    So  the  notes 

on  L Allegro,  ver.  40.  Spenser,  as  Mr.  Thyer  has  noticed,  has 
"  unreprov'd  truth,"  Fcier.  Q^.  ii.  vii.  16.  And  thus  Greene  to  his 
wife  at  the  end  of  his  Groatsworth  Worth  of  Wity  1637.  "  The 
remembrance  of  many  wrongs  offered  thee,  and  thy  unreproved 
virtues,"  &c,    Todd. 

Ver.  499.     SmiTd  with  superiour  lave,  as  Jupiter 

On  Juno  smiles^  Sec,]  As  the  heaven  smiles  upon 
the  air,  when  it  makes  the  clouds  and  every  thing  fruitful  in  the 
spring.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  allegory.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  clouds  shedding  /lowers  is  very  poetical,  and  not 
unlike  that  fine  one  of  the  clouds  dropping  fatness.  Psalm  Ixxv.  12. 
Then  follows,  And  pressed  her  matron  lip,  where  the  construction 
is,  "  Adam  smil'd  with  superiour  love,  and  press'd  her  matron 
lip ;"  the  simile  being  to  be  understood  as  included  in  a  parenthe- 
sis. Her  matron  lip  evidently  signifies  her  married  lip,  in  distinc- 
tion from  Si  virgin  lip,  as  Ovid,  speaking  of  Lucretia  ^en  married, 
says  matron  cheeks,  Fast,  ii.  828.  **  Et  matronales  erubuere 
gense."  It  implies  that  she  was  married  to  him,  and  that  there- 
fore their  kisses  were  lawful  and  innocent.  It  W9s  the  innocence 
of  their  loves  that  made  the  Devil  turn  aside  for  envy.    Newton  • 

Dr.  Newton  ako  supposes,  that  the  loves  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
described  in  the  fourteenth  Iliad,  might  give  occasion  to  this 
simile.  Pope  seems  to  have  thought  the  same,  as,  in  his  transla- 
tion, he  adopts  Milton's  phraseolc^,  describing  Jupiter  '*  smilmg 
with  superiour  love,'' s,Z^l,    Todd. 

Ver.  500.  impregns]    Milton  has  Here 
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That  shed  May  flowers ;  and  pressed  her  matron  lip 

With  kisses  pure  :  Aside  the  Devil  turn'd. 

For  envy ;  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 

Ey'd  them  askance^  and  to  himself  thus  plain'd. 

Sight  hatefiil,  sight  tormenting!  thus  these  two^ 
Imparadis'd  in  one  another^s  arms^  506 

The  happier  Eden^  shall  enjoy  their' fill 
Of  bliss  on  bliss ;  while  I  to  Hell  am  thrust^ 
Where  neither  joy  nor  love,  but  fierce  desire. 
Among  our  other  torments  not  the  least,  510 

StiU  unfulfilled  with  pain  of  longing  pines. 
Yet  let  me  not  forget  what  I  have  gain'd 
From  their  own  mouths :  All  is  not  theirs,  it  seems ; 
One  fatal  tree  there  stands,  of  knowledge  call'd, 

cut  off  the  last  syllable  of  itnpregnatesy  and  made  it  impregns,  for, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  language,  it  should  have  been  impreg- 
nates^ as  it  is  commonly  us6d,  being  derived  from  the  barbarous 
Latin  verb  impregno.    See  Du  Cange.     Lord  Monboddo. 

Hie  word  had  been  before  used  by  Henry  More,  in  his  Song 
of  the  Soul,  1642.  Part  Ist.  p.  15. 

<'  This  all-spread  Semele  doth  Bacchus  bear, 
"  Impregnd  of  Jove,"  &c.     Todd. 

Ver.  506.     Imparadis'd]    This  word  has  been   quoted  by 
Bentley  from  Sidney's  Arcadia*  It  was  common  in  Milton's  time : 
Drayton,  the  two  Fletchers,  Harrington,  Donne,  and  Cleveland, 
also  use  it.    The  original  is  Dante,  Paradiso,  C.  xxviii. 
**  Poscla  che  'ncontro  alia  vita  presente 
''  De'  miser i  mortale  aperse  '1  vero 
''  Quella,  che  *mparadisa  la  mia  mente."    Todd. 

Ver.  509.  Where  wct/A^r  joy  nor  /owe,]  Dr.  Bentley  proposes 
to  read,  Whiere's^  contracted  for  Where  is ;  but  Dr.  Pearce  ob- 
serves, that  Milton  often  leaves  out  the  word  is,  as  in  B.  viii.  621. 
**  and  .without  love  no  happiness."    Todd. 
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FoHMdden  them  to  taste :  Knowledge  foitluddai  ?  516 

Suspicious^  reasonl^s*    Why  shbidd  their  Lord 

Envy  them  that  ?  Can  it  be  sin  to  know  ?        . 

Can  it  be  death  ?  And  do  they  only  stand 

By  ignorance  }  Is  that  their  happy  state^ 

The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  &ith  !       520 

O  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  bnild 

Their  ruin !  hence  I  will  escite  their  minds 

With  more  desire  to  know,  and  to  reject 

Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 

To  keep  them  low,  whom  knowledge  might  exalf 

Equal  with  gods  :  aspiring  to  be  such^  526 

They  taste  and  die :  What  likelier  can  ensne  3 

But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 

This  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspied ; 

A  chance  but  chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet  530 

Ver.  515*    Knowledge  forbidden?]    This  is 

artfully  perverted  by  Satan,  as  if  some  useful  6nd  necessary  know- 
ledge was  forbidden  :  Whereas  our  first  parents  were  created  with 
perfect  understanding,  and  the  only  knowledge  that  was  forbidden^ 
was  the  knowledge  of  evil  by  the  commission  of  it.    Nswton. 

Ver.  530.  A  chance  but  chance  may  lead]  Dr.  Bentley  cen- 
sures this  jingle,  and  thinks  it  unbecoming  Satan  at  so  serious  a 
juncture  to  catch  at  puns ;  and  therefore  proposes  to  read, 
'<  some  lucky  chance  may  kad"^  &c.  Dr.  Peaice  says  that  without 
any  alteration,  or  any  pun,  we  may  read 

'*  A  chance  (but  chance)  may  lead*^  &c. 
that  is,  a  chance^  and  it  can  be  only  a  chance^  may  lead  &c. 
But  this  sort  of  jingle  is  but  too  common  with  Milton.    This 
here  is  not  much  unlike  the  forte  fortuna  of  the  Latins. 

Nbwtok* 

The  present  jingle  resembles  Spenser's,  in  which  remark  Mr. 
Dunster  ccmcvrs  with  me,  Faer.  Qu.  iii.  vii.  3. 

"  Her  force,  at  last,  perforce  adown  did  lie."    Topd. 
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Some  wandering  Spirit  of  Heaven  by  fonntain  side. 

Or  in  thick  shade  retired,  firom  hfan  to  draw 

What  further  would  be  leam'd*    live  while  ye  may. 

Yet  happy  pair ;  enjoy»  till  I  return. 

Short  pleasures,  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed  I     535 

So  saying,  his  proud  step  he  scornful  tum'd. 
But  with  sly  circumspection,  and  began 
Through  wood,  througb  waste,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale,  his  roam. 
Mean  while  in  utpost  longitude,  where  Heaven 
With  earth  and  ocean  meets,  the  setting  sun        540 
Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  aspect 
Against  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 
Levell'd  his  evening  rays  :  It  was  a  rock 
Of  alabaster,  pil'd  up  to  the  clouds, 

Ver.  539.  ■  in  utmost  longitude^]    At  the  utmost 

length,  at  the  farthest  distance.  Longitude  is  length  in  B.  v.  754 ; 
and  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the  distance  from  east  to  west  in 
B.  iii.  576.    Newton. 

Ver.  541.  Slowly  descended^]  Dr.  Bentley  objects  to  this 
?ene  for  a  frivolous  reason,  and  reads  **  Had  low  descended/' 
because  the  sun  passes  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  This  is  true 
(as  Dr.  Pearce  replies)  in  philosophy,  but  in  poetry  it  is  usual  to 
represent  it  otherwise.  But  I  have  a  stronger  objection  to  this 
verse,  which  is,  that  it  seems  to  contradict  what  is  said  before, 
ver.  353. 

''  The  sun — ^was  htisting  now  with  prone  career 

''  To  the  ocean  isles,'' 
and  to  reconcile  them  I  think  we  must  read  '^  Had  low  descended" 
or  peihape  **  Lowly  descended^*  or  understand  it  as  Dr.  PeieiTce 
exphiins  it,  that  the  sun  descended  slowly  at  this  time,  because 
Uriel,  its  Angel,  came  on  a  sun-beam  to  Paradise,  and  was  to  re- 
turn on  the  same  beam ;  which  he  could  not  well  have  done,  if 
the  sun  had  moved  on  with  its  usual  rapidity  of  course. 

Newtok. 
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Conspicuous  far^  winding  with  one  ascent  545 

Accessible  from  earthy  one  ehtiance  high ; 

The  rest  was  craggy  cliiF^  that  overhung 

Still  as  it  rose^  impossible  to  climb.  . 

Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat^    . 

Chief  of  the  angelick  guards^  awaiting  night ;       550 

About  him  exercised  heroick  games 

The  unarmed  youth  of  Heaven^  but  nigh  at  lu»d 

Celestial  armoury^  shields^  helms^  ^d  spears^ 

Hung  high  with  diamond  flaming,  and  with  gold. 

Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even      555 

Ver.  549.  Oabriel}  One  of  the  Arch- 
Angels  sent  to  shew  Daniel  the  vision  of  the  four  monarchies 
and  the  seventy  weeks,  Dan,  vii.  and  ix. ;  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  reveal  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  Lube  i.  His  name  in 
the  Hebrew  signifies  the  man  of  God,  or  the  strength  and  poioer  of 
Ood;  well  by  our  author  posted  as  chief  of  the  angelick  guards 
placed  about  Paradise.     Hume. 

Ver.  551.    heroick  games]    They  were  not 

now  upon  the  watch,  they  awaited  night ;  but  their  arms  were 
ready.  The  Angels  would  not  be  idle,  but  employed  themselves 
in  the^  noble  exercises.  So  the  soldiers  of  Achilles  during  his 
quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  and  so  the  infernal  Spirits,  when  their 
Chief  was  gone  in  search  of  the  new  creation,  B.  iL  528. 

RiCHARDBOK. 

Ver.  554. with  diamond  flaming,  &c.]  Tasso,  Oier. 

Lib.  C.  vii.  82. 

^*  Si  vedea^m^^^iar  fra  le  altre  amesi 

''  Scudo  di  lucidissimo  diamante  J*     Dunster. 

Ver.  555.  gliding  through  the  even"]    That  is, 

as  Dr.  Pearce  observes,  through  that  part  of  the  hemisphere, 
where  it  was  then  evening.  And,  as  Dr.  Bentley  had  objected  to 
evening  as  a  place  of  space  to  glide  through,  Mr.  Richardson  re- 
marks that  Uriel  arrives  irom  the  sun's  decline,  v.  792^  which  ts 
no  more  a  place  than  the  evening,  but  beautifully  poetical ;  and 
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On  a  sun-beam^  swift  as  a  shobtibg  stiDr  - 

In  autumn  thwarts  the  nighty  when  vapours  fir^d 

18  justified  by  VirgO,  where  a  swarm  of  bees  sail  through  the  glow 
ing  summer,  Oeorg.  iv.  59. 

**  Naie  per  sstatem  liquidam  suspeteris  agmen.'*    Todd. 

Ver.  556.  On  a  sun-beamy]  He  also  returns  to  his  charge  on 
that  bright  beam,  y.  590.  Tliis  thought  has  been  suspected  of 
imitation,  as  a  prettiness  below  the  genius  of  Milton*.  Dr»  New^ 
ton  informa  us,  that  this  might  possibly  be  hinted  by  a  Picture  of 
Annibal  Caracci  in  the  king  of  France's  cabinet :  But  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  Milton  had  been  struck  with  a  Portrait  in  Shirley. 
Fernando,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Brothers,  1652,  describes  Jaciots^ 
at  vespers : 

"  Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
"  Which  suddenly  took  birth,  but,  overweigh'd 
"  With  its  own  swelling,  drop'd  upon  her  bosome ; 
"  Which,  by  reflexion  of  her  light,  appear'd 
"  As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament : 
*^  After,  her  looks  grew  chearfuU,  and  I  saw 
'^  A  smile  shoot  graceful  upward  from  her  eyes, 
"  As  if  they  had  gain'd  a  victory  o'er  grief ; 
'^  And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves^ 
<'  Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  Angels  walk 
*^  To  and  again  from  heaven."     Farmer. 

The  fiction  of  Uriel's  descent  and  ascent  by  a  suu'-beam,  is  in 
Drayton's  Legend  of  Rob,  D.  of  Normandy ,  st..43* 

*^  As  on  the  sun-beams  gloriously  I  ride, 

**  By  them  I  mount,  and  down  by  them  I  slide" 

Young  has  adapted  this  idea  to  his  own  peculiar  cast  of  concept 

tion,  and  of  composition,  N.  Thought,  ix. 

'^  Perhaps  a  thousand  demigods  descend 
**  On  every  beam  we  sec,  to  walk  with  men." 

T.  Wartov. 
Or  perhaps  Milton  had  in  mind  what  Sandys  relates  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews  respecting  our  Saviour,  in  his  Trcwels,  ed.  1 61 5, 
p.  147.     "  They  say  that  he  got  into  the  Sanctum  Sanctoruiri, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Impress  the  4r,  and  shows  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds :  He  thus  began  in  haste.  560 

Gabriel^  to  thee  thy  course  by  lot  hath  given 
Charge  and  strict  watch^  that  to  this  happy  place 
No  evil  thing  approach  or  enter  in. 
This  day  at  highth  of  noon  came  to  my  sphere 
A  Spirit^  zealous^  as  he  seem'd^  to  know  565 

More  of  the  Almighty's  works^  and  chiefly  Man, 
God's  latest  image :  I  described  his  way 
Bent  all  on  speedy  and  mark'd  his  aery  gait ; 
But  in  the  mount  that  lies  from  Eden  norths 
Where  he  first  lighted^  soon  discem'd  his  looks     570 
Alien  from  HeaveUj  with  passions  foul  obscured : 
Mine  eye  pursued  him  stilly  but  under  shade 
Lost  sight  of  him :  One  of  the  banished  crew^ 
I  fear^  hath  ventured  from  the  detp,  to  raise 

and,  taking  from  thence  the  powerful  names  of  God,  did  sew 
them  in  his  thigh :  By  vertue  whereof  he  went  innisible,  rid  on 
the  Sunne  beameSf  raised  the  dead  to  life,  and  effected  like 
wonders.^  But  see  the  note  on  ArcadeSy  ver.  15,  16.  And  for 
the  descent,  swift  as  a  shooting  star,  see  the  note  on  ComuSj 
ver.  80.    Todd. 

Ver.  561.   thp  course  by  lot  &c]  Milton  took 

the  idea  of  the  angels  performing  their  ministxy  by  lot,  and  in 
different  courses,  from  the  priests  among  the  Jews  who  attepded 
the  altar  in  several  courses.  See  Luke  i.  8,  9.  From  this  too 
he  seems  to  have  taken  the  thought^  B.  v.  655.    Callaiyder. 

Ver.  563.  No  etnl  thing  approach  or  enter  tn.]  Not  to  suffer 
any  evil  thii^  to  approach^  or  at  least  to  enter  in.     Pearce. 

Ver.  567.  Qod's  latest  image:']  For  the  first  was  Christ;  and 
before  Man  were  the  Angels.  So,  in  B.  iii.  I5I9  Man  is  called 
God's  yomyest  s<nu    Nkwtok. 
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New  troubles ;  him  thy  care  must  be  to  find.       57{; 

To  whom  the  winged  warriour  thus  retnni'd. 
Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sights 
Amid  the  sun's  bright  circle  where  thoit  sitst. 
See  &r  and  wide :  In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  plai^dj  but  such  as  come         580 
Well  known  from  Heaven ;  and  smce  meridian  hour 
Ko  creature  thence :  If  Spirit  of  other  sort. 
So  minded,  have  o'erleap'd  these  earthly  bounds 
On  purpose,  hard  thou  know'st  it  to  exclude 
Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar.  6B5 

But  if  within  the  circuit  of  these  walks. 
In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk,  of  whom 
Thou  tell'st,  by  morrow  dawning  I  shall  know. 

So  promised  he ;  and  Uriel  to  his  charge  589 

Returned  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  now  rais'd 
Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun  now  fallen 
Beneath  the  Azores ;  whether  the  prime  orb, 

Ver.  592.  the  Azores ;]     Nine  ialands  in  the  great 

Atlantick  or  Western  ocean,  commonly  called  the  Terceras,  from 
Tercera,  the  largest  of  them.  Some  confound  the  Canaries  with 
them.     Hume. 

Ibid.  whether  Sfc]    Whether,  not  whither  as 

in  Milton's  own  editions,  the  sun  had  rolVd  thither  diurnal,  that 
is,  in  a  day's  time,  with  an  incredible  swift  motion  ;  or  this  less 
volUhil  earthy  by  shorter  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  him  there  at 
the  Azores,  it  being  a  less  motion  for  the  earth  to  move  from  west 
to  east  upon  its  own  axis  according  to  the  system  of  Copernicus, 
than  for  the  heavens  and  heavenly  bodies  to  move  from  east  to 
west  according  to  the  system  of  Ptolemy.  Milton,  in  like  man- 
ner, questions  whether  the  sun  was  in  the  center  of  the  world  or 
noty  B.  iii.  575  :  So  scrupulous  was  he  in  declaring  for  any  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.     Newton. 

y2 
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Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  roU'd 

Diurnal,  or  this  less  voliibil  earth. 

By  shorter  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  him  there    69& 

Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 

The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend. 

Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 

Ver.  594. volubil]    Vol&bih  with  the  second 

syllable  long,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin  volubilis.     He  writes  it  voltiblep 
when  he  makes  the  second  syllable  short,  as  in  B.  ix.  436. 

Newton. 

Ver.  598.  Now  came  still  Evening  on,  &c.]  This  is  the  first 
evening  in  the  poem  ;  for,  the  action  of  the  preceding  books  lying 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  sun,  the  time  could  not  be  computed. 
When  Satan  came  first.to  the  earth,  and  made  that  famous  solilo- 
quy at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  the  sun  was  high  in  his  meridian 
tower;  and  this  is  the  evening  of  that  day ;  and  surely  there  never 
was  a  finer  evening ;  words  cannot  furnish  out  a  more  lovely  de-» 
scriptiom  The  greatest  poets  in  all  ages  have  as  it  were  vied  one 
with  another,  in  their  description  of  evening  and  night;  but,  for 
the  variety  of  numbers  and  pleasing  images,  I  know  of  nothing 
parallel  or  comparable  to  this  to  be  found  among  all  the  treasures 
of  ancient  or  modem  Poetry.     Newton. 

Tasso  says  sublimely  of  the  night, 

"  Usci  la  Notte,  e  sotto  Fall 

"  Mend  il  silentio." 

Milton  has  here  given  a  paraphrase  of  this  passage,  but  very  much 
below  his  original.  The  striking  part  of  Tasso's  picture  is, 
"  Ntght*s  bringing  in  Silence  under  her  wings.'*  So  new  and 
singular  an  idea  as  this  had  detected  an  imitation.  Milton  con- 
tents himself  then,  with  saying  simply,  **  Silence  accompanied.'^ 
However,  to  make  amends,  as  he  thought,  for  this  defect.  Night 
itselft  which  the  Italian  had  merely  personified,  the  English  poet 
not  only  personifies,  but  employs  in  a  very  becoming  office : 
'*  Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
"  Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  :'• 
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Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 

Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  birdj^  600 

Every  body  will  observe  a  little  blemish,  in  this  fine  couplet.  He 
should  not  have  used  the  epithet  *^  still/*  when  he  intended  to 
add, 

"  Silence  accompanied  ;*' 

But  there  is  a  worse  fault  in  thb  imitation.  To  hide  it,  he  speaks 
of  "  Nighfs  Uvery'*  When  he  had  done  that,  to  speak  of  her 
wingt  had  been  ungraceful.  Therefore  he  is  forced  to  say  ob- 
scurely, as  well  as  simply^  **  Silence  cuxompanied :"  And  so  loses 
a  more  noble  image  for  a  less  noble  one.  The  truth  is,  they 
woukl  not  stand  together.  Livery  belongs  to  human  grandeur ; 
wings  to  divine  or  celestial.  So  that  in  Milton's  very  attempt  to 
surpass  his  original,  he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  employ  the  cir- 
cumstance that  most  recommended  it.    Hurd. 

VeT;.  698»  Twilight  gray]     Milton  is  very  singular  in  the 

frequent  and  particular  notice  which  he  takes  of  the  twilight^ 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  evening.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  met  with  the  same  in  any  other  poet;  and  yet 
there  is,  to  be  sure,  something  so  agreeable  in  that  soft  and  gentle 
light,  and  such  a  peculiar  fragrance  attends  it  in  the  summer 
months,  that  it  is  a  circumstance  which  adds  great  beauty  to  his 
description.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  weakness  of  our  poet's 
eyes,  to  which  this  kind  of  light  must  be  vastly  pleasant,  might 
foe  the  reason  that  he  so  often  introduces  the  mention  of  it. 

Thyer. 

Ver.  599.    Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  dad  ;]    So,  in  P. 
Fletcher's  Purp.  Is.  1633,  C.  vi.  st.  54. 

''  The  work!  late  clothed  m  Night's  black  livery.** 

Again,  C.  viii.  st  5,  ''  Night's  sad  livery :"  Where  sad  has  the 
same  meaning  as  sober ;  as  the  word  is  used  by  Spenser  and  Shak- 
speare.  ''  Night's  liverie"  is  also  a  phrase  in  Sir  R.  Tempest'4 
Entertainment  of  Solitariness€y  1649,  p.  15.  There  are  two  lines 
in  one  of  Shakspeare*s  Sonnets,  which  Mr.  Malone  thinks  that 
Milton  might  here  remember : 

"  Nor  that  full  star,  that  ushers  in  the  even, 

*'  Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west."    Todd. 
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They  to  their  grassy  oouch^  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk»  all  but  the  wakefiil  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleased :  Now  gloVd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires  :  Hesperus^  that  led  605 

Ver.601. — these  to  theirnests 

Were  slunky  all  Imt  the  wakeful  nightingale ;  &c.] 
Thus,  in  EnglafuTs  PartuusuSt  p.  340,  where  evening  is  deecribed 
by  Dr.  Lodge : 

'■        "  and  every  bird  was  still, 
'^  Save  Phiknnene  that  did  bemone  her  iU/'    Bowle. 
Thus  also  Petrarch  describes  the  wakeful  bird : 

^'  £  1  rosignuol,  che  dolcemente  a  Y  ombra 

**  Tutte  le  notti  si  lamenta,  e  piagne, 

•*  D'  amorosi  peneieri  il  cor  n'  engombra."    Todd. 

Ver.  603.   her  amorotts  descant  sung ;]    This 

musical  term  is  often  applied  to  the  nightingale.  Mr.  Bowie  gives 
an  instance  from  Oascoigne's  Phihmene^  y.  5. 
<*  Late  in  an  even  I  walked  out  alone, 
**  To  heare  the  descant  of  the  nightingale." 
The  following  description  of  nightingales  singing  alternately,  may 
be  added  from  Sylvester's  Du  Bart.  p.  105.    "  The  first  replyes, 
and  descants  thereupon.''    Isaac  Walton,  in  his  Complete  Angler^ 
explains  the  propriety  of  this  term :  **  He,  tliat  at  midnight 
should  hear,  as  I  have  often  done,  the  sweet  descakts,  the  na- 
tural rising  and  fdUxngy  the  doubling  and  redoubling ^  of  the 
nightingale's  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth."    The  night- 
ingale's voice  is  thus  termed  by  Euripides  nOAYXOPAATH, 
RhesuSy  V.  548.    Todd. 

Ver.  604.  Silence  wa^  pleased :]  This  personification  is  taken 
though  it  happens  not  to  be  observed  by  any  of  the  commenta- 
tors, from  the  Hero  and  Leander  of  Museeus,  v.  280. 

Jos.  Warton. 

Ver.  605.    Hesperus,  that  led 

The  starry  host,]  Spenser,  in  his  JBpithalanUon, 
thus  addresses  the  evening^star :      . 
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The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon/ 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve.    Fair  Consort,  the  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest,  611 

Mind  us  of  like  repose ;  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep. 
Now  Mling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight,  inclines  6I5 
Our  eye-lids :  Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest ; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed^  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways ;  620 

While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account 
To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform  625 

Yon  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green. 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  brimches  overgrown. 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 

*^  Faiie  child  of  beauty,  glorious  lamp  of  Vnrey 

'*  That  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  ranks  dost  lead  J*    Bowle. 

Ver.  627. walk]    In  the  first  edition  walks;  but  in  the 

second,  and  all  following,  walk,     Newtok. 

Ver.  628.  manuring^     Mamtring,  k  not  here 

to  be  understood  in  the  common  sense,  but  as  working  with 
hands ;  as  the  French  manceuvre :  It  is,  as  inunediately  after,  to 
lop,  to  rid  away  what  is  scattered.    Ricbakdson. 
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More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth : 
Those  blossoms  also^  and  those  dropping  gums^   630 
That  lie  bestrewn^  unsightly  and  unsmooth> 
Ask  riddance^  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease ; 
Mean  while^  as  Nature  wills^  night  bids  us  rest 

To  whom  thus  Eve^  with  perfect  beauty  adom*d* 
My  Author  and  Disposer^  what  thou  bidst  635 

Unargued  I  obey :  So  God  ordains ; 
God  is  thy  law^  thou  mine :  To  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise^ 
With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons^  and  their  change^  all  please  alike*      640 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Mom^  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds :  pleasant  the  sun^ 

Ver.  639,  With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time;]  Thii 
beautiful  and  affectionate  avowal  may  remind  the  reader  of  a 
similar  picture  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  Oeiu  xxix.  20«  **  And 
Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel;  and  they  seemed  unto  him 
but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her."     Todd« 

Ver.  640.  All  seasons,"]  The  seasons  of  the  day,  and  not  of 
the  year;  for  Eve,  in  the  following  charming  lines,  mentions 
ynomingy  evening^  night;  the  times  of  the  day,  and  not  the 
seasons  of  the  year.     Newton. 

Ver.  641 .  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Mom,]  The  breath  of  mom 
was  suggested  probably  by  the  origmal  passage  in  SolonunCs 
Song^  ii.  17.  «*  Till  the  day  breathed  which  in  our  tranaiation 
of  the  Bible  is  rendered,  less  poetically,  "  Till  the  day  breakJ* 

Todd, 

Ibid.     Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Mom,  her  rising  sweet, 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds:]  Milton's  fancy,  as  usual, 
is  here  rich  and  exuberant;  but  the  conduct  and  application  of 
his  imagery  shows,  that  the  whole  passage  was  shadowed  out  of 
those  charming  but  simple  lines  in  die  Danae  of  Euripides; 
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When  first  on  thb  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams^  on  herb,  ttee,  fhut,  and  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth     645 


KoXov  i€  it6vTov  x^ft'  ^^^^'^  kvfiiitvo^ 
Til  r*  iipivov  SdWov^a  xyjovtn6v  ^  voiwp, 
IloXXdv  r*  tTcaivov  tori  fwi  Xifac  «aXa>v. 
*AXX*  oh^iy  ovr^  Xa/xirpov,  oh^  IdeiVf  jcoXov, 

Ualiuv  vtoyvdv  iv  iofwic  lielr  ^ouoq,     Hurd. 
Milton  probably  bad,  bere,  the  eigbth  Idy Ilium  of  Tbeocritus 
also  in  view : 

'AdcT  d  ftava  rfic  ir^prioc^  d^v  to  irvevfjui' 
*ABv  Si  j(&  fi6a\0Q  yttpveraip  hiv  Se  \dL  /3£ic» 
*A^v  Se  T&  SipeoQ  Trap'  vdiap  pioy  ai^ptoicoireiv,  T.  WaRTON. 
Tbe  beautiful  turn  of  the  preceding  words,  i^  thus  imitated  in 
It  Sonnet  by  Dnimmond :  with  which  also  Milton  might  have 
been  pleased : 

'^  The  Sun  is /air,  when  he  with  crimson  crown, 
''  And  flaming  rubies,  leaves  his  eastern  bed ; 
"  Fair  is  Thaumantias  in  her  crystal  gown, 
"  When  clouds  engemm'd  shew  azure,  green,  and  red : 
**  To  western  Worlds,  when  wearied  day  goes  down, 
**  And  from  heaven's  windows  each  star  shews  her  head, 
"  Earth's  silent  daughter,  Night,  hfair  though  brown ; . 
**  Fair  is  the  Moon,  though  in  love's  livery  clad : 
"  The  Spring  is /air,  when  it  doth  paint  Aprile ; 

**  Fair  are  the  meads ;  the  woods,  the  floods,  are /air ; 
"  Fair  looketh  Ceres  with  her  yellow  hair, 
**  And  apples'-queen  when  rose-cheek'd  she  doth  smile.. 
**  That  heaven,  and  earth,  and  seas  are /air,  is  true ; 
**  Yet  truCf  that  all  not  please  so  much  as  you."    Tobd. 

Ver.  645.  > fragrant  the  fertile  earth 

After  soft  showers ;]    Thus  m  Sir  P*  Sidney's  Re- 
medie  for  Love,  Arcad.  13th  edit  at  the  end : 
**  And  sweet,  as  after  gentle  showera 
*'  The  breath  is  of  some  thousand  flowers."    Tod]>, 
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After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  Evening  mild ;  then  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fur  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heaven,  her  starry  train : 
But  neither  breath  of  Mom,  when  she  ascends      650 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  Evening  mild ;  nor  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon,      655 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet; 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  ?  for  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes  ? 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied. 
Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  accomplished  Eve,     669 

Ver.  648.  With  this  her  solemn  bird,']  The  nightingale, 
*'  most  musical,  most  melancholy/*  She  is  called  **  tilie  solemn 
nightingale/'  P.  L.  B.  vii.  435.     Newtok. 

Ver.  649.  And  these  the  gems  of  Heaven^l  In  Spenser's 
Hymn  to  Heavenly  Love,  the  Heaven  is  ''adorned  with  ten 
thousand  gems  of  shining  gold.''  And  the  sun  is  styled,,  in  Syl- 
vester's Du  BartaSy  p.  84,  '<  Heaven's  richest  gemm"  See  also 
Pope's  Odyssey,  xv.  123. 

**  Like  radiant  Hesper  o'er  the  gems  of  night.** 
Which  resembles  Ben  Jonson's  phrase,  Underwoods,  1640,  p. 
251. 

''  The  starres  that  are  the  jewels  of  the  night.**    Todd. 

Ver.  660.  Daughter  of  Ood  and  Man,  accomplish'd  Eve,] 
Pope,  in  his  excellent  notes  upon  Homer,  B.  i.  v.  97,  observes, 
that  those  appellations  of  praise  and  honour,  with  which  the 
heroes  in  Homer  so  frequently  salute  each  other,  were  agreeable 
to  the  style  of  the  ancient  times,  as  appears  from  sevend  of  the 
like  nature  in  Scripture.     Milton  has  not  been  wanting  'to  give 
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These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earthy 

By  morrow  eyening^  and  from  land  to  land 

In  order^  though  to  nations  yet  unborn^ 

Ministermg  light  prepar'd^  they  set  and  rise ; 

Lest  total  Darkness  should  by  night  regain  665 

Her  old  possession^  and  extinguish  life 

In  Nature  and  all  things ;  which  these  soft  fires 

Not  only  enlighten^  but  with  kindly  heat 

Of  various  influence  foment  and  warm^ 

Temper  or  noiurish^  or  in  part  shed  down  670 

Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 

his  poem  this  cast  of  antiquity,  throughout  which  our  first  parents 
almost  always  accost  each  other  with  some  title,  that  expresses  a 
respect  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature.     Newtok. 

Ver.  661.  These  have  their  course]  I  have  presumed  to  make 
a  small  alteration  here  in  the  text,  and  read  These^  though  in 
most  editions,  and  eveU'  in  Milton's  own,  I  find  Those :  Because 
it  is  said  before,  ver.  657. 

**  But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  ?" 
and  afterwards,  ver.  674. 

**  These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
"  Shine  not  in  vam ;" 

both  which  passages  evince  that  Those  here  is  an  errour  of  the 
press.    Newton. 

I  find  this  judicious  alteration  of  the  text  had  been  before 
made  in  Tonson's  duodecimo  edition  of  1746.    Todd. 

Ver.  671.  Their  stellar  virtue]  As  Milton  was  an  universal 
scholar,  so  he  had  not  a  little  affectation  of  showing  his  learning 
of  all  kinds,  and  makes  Adam  discourse  here  somewhat  like  an 
adept  in  astrology,  which  was  too  much  the  philosc^hy  of  his 
own  times.  What  he  says  afterwards  of  numberless  spiritual 
creatures  waUung  the  earth  unseen,  and  joining  in  praises  to  their 
great  Creator,  is  of  a  nobler  strain ;  more  agreeable  to  reason 
and  revelation,  as  well  as  more  pleasing  to  the  imagination ;  and 
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On  earthy  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night,     674 
Shine  not  in  vain ;  nor  thinks  though  men  were  none^ 
That  Heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise : 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep : 
AU  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night :  How  ofben  from  the  steep   680 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 

fieems  to  be  an  imitation  and  improvement  of  HesiocTs  notion  of 
good  genii,  the  guardians  of  mortal  men,  clothed  with  air,  wan-^ 
dering  every  where  through  the  earth.    See  Henod^  i.  120 — 125. 

Newtok. 

Perhaps  Milton  adverted  to  Crashaw,  in  what  he  says  of  num- 
berless spiritual  creatures  joining  in  praises  to  the  Creator.  See 
Crashaw's  Sacred  Poems,  p.  52, 1652. 

"  Alas,  sweet  Lord,  what  wer't  to  thee, 
**  If  there  were  no  such  worms  as  we  ? 

''  Heauen  ne'er  the  lesse  still  heauen  would  be 

^*  Still  would  the  youthful  Spirits  sing ; 
**  And  still  thy  spacious  Palace  ring. 
'*  Still  would  those  beauteous  ministers  of  light 
**  Bum  all  as  bright, 
**  And  bow  their  flaming  heads  before  thee ; 
^'  Still  Thrones  and  Dominations  would  adore  thee. 
**  Still  would  those  euer-wakefuU  Sons  of  fire 
"  Keep  warm  thy  prayse 
**  Both  nights  and  dayes, 
**  And  teach  thy  lou'd  name  to  their  noble  lyre."    Todd. 

Ver.  682.     Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  oiTf]    Singing  to 
the  midnight  air.    So,  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  57. 
— ^  *^  canet  frpndator  ad  auras.** 
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Sole^  or  responsive  each  to  others  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator  ?  oft  in  bands 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  mghtly  rounding  walk. 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds         686 
In  full  harmonick  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Heaven. 

For,  as  Dr.  Pearce  observes,  there  should  be  a  comma  after  notef 
that  the  construction  may  be  Singing  their  great  Creator  to  the 
midnight  air.  And  this  notion  of  their  singing  thus  by  night,  is 
agreeable  to  the  account  given  by  Lucretius,  iy.  586. 

^*  Quorum  noctivago  strepitu,  ludoque  jocanti, 

**  Adfirmant  volgd  tacituma  silentia  rumpi, 

**  Chordar6mque  sonos  fieri,  dulc^sque  querelas, 

**  TilHa  quas  fundit  digitis  pulsata  canentum."    Newtoit* 

Milton's  ideas  are  of  a  higher  order.  This  passage  has  some- 
thing of  Shakspeare's  spiritual  musick,  and  has  much  of  his  fine 
natural  beauty.     Compare  Tempesty  A.  iii.  S.  2. 

"  the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 

**  Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not. 

**  Sometimes  a  thousand  twanging  instruments 

**  Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometimes  voices,"  &c. 

DUNSTER. 

Ver.  688.  Divide  the  night,]  Into  watches ;  as  the  trumpet 
did  among  the  ancients,  sounding  as  the  watch  was  relieved } 
which  was  called,  dividing  the  night.     Sil.  Italic.  Pun.  vii.  154« 

"  cum  buccina  noctem 

**  Divideret,"    Richardson. 

Ibid.     -^ lift  our  thoughts  to  Heaven.]     Drummond, 

in  his  Flowers  of  Sion,  has  a  similar  phrase,  addressing  the  night- 
ingale: 

**  What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 
"  (Attir'd  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driuen 
*^  Quite  to  foiget  earth's  turmoiles,  spites,  and  wrongs, 
**  And  lift  a  reverent  eye  and  thought  to  heauen  ?" 
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Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bower :  it  was  a  place  690 

Chosen  by  the  Sovran  Planter,  When  he  fram'd 
All  things  to  Man's  delightful  use ;  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side  695 

Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower. 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 
Rear'd  high  theirflourish'd  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosuck ;  underfoot  the  violet,  700 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with  stone 

See  also  Shakspeare,  Henry  VIIL  A.  ii.  S.  2. 

"  Make  of  your  prayers  one  swieet  sacrifice, 
"  And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven." 

Pope  concludes  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  with  Shakspeare's 
expression,  appHed,  however,  as  Milton's  is,  to  musical  effect. 

Todd. 

Ver.  700.     underfoot  the  violet^ 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth^']  Milton  has  taken  this 
from  Homer,  who  makes  the  same  sort  of  flowers  to  spring  up 
under  Jupiter  and  Juno,  on  Mount  Ida,  //.  xiy.  347.  Where 
Pope  remarks,  that,  in  Milton,  the  very  turn  of  Homer's  verses 
is  observed,  and  the  cadence,  and  almost  the  words,  finely  trans- 
lated: 

ToiflTi  ^  Inro  Xd^fv  Sia  fvey  vcodiyXca  voltiyy 

Atarov  •&*  cpcri^evra,  IZl  KpdKOVf  ij^  vcuciy^oy 

UvKVoy  Kal  fia\aK6y'  hg  Ilito  x^^yoe  v\f/da'  hpye.    NewtON. 

Ver.  702.  Broider'd  the  ground,]  See  the  note  on  Comus,  v. 
233.  Tonson's  edition  of  1711  reads,  "  Bordered  the  ground;" 
an  alteration  suggested  perhaps  by  P.  L,  B.  ix.  438,  "  flowers  tm- 
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Of  costliest,  emblem:  Other  creature  here^ 
Bird^  beasts  insect^  or  worm^  durst  enter  none^ 
Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.     In  shadier  bower  705 
More  sacred  and  sequester'd,  though  but  feign'd. 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  Nymph 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.    Here,  in  close  recess. 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs. 
Espoused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed ;  710 

bordered  on  each  bank."    But  broider^d  is,  here,  the  reading  of 
Milton's  own  editions.    Todd. 

Ver.  703.  Of  costliest  emblem :]  Emblem  is  here  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  sense  for  inlaid  floors  of  stone  or  wood,  to  make  figures 
mathematical  or  pictural : 

*^  Arte  pavimenti  atque  emblemate  vermiculato."    Bentley. 

The  word  emblems  is  expressly  used  for  inlays^  in  Bolton's  Ele- 
ments of  Armcries,  1610,  p.  49.  Compare  a  similar  thought  in 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  edit.  1655,  p.  8.  **  Of  each  side  the  green^  a 
thicket ;  and,  behind  the  thickets,  agam  new  beds  of  flowers, 
which  being  under  the  trees,  the  trees  were  to  them  a  pavillion, 
and  they  to  the  trees  a  mosaical  floor,"    Todd. 

Ibid.    .^— — —  Other  creature  here. 

Bird,  beast,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none,']    This 
seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  Callimachus,  Hymn  in  Jov.  v.  10. 

€vBev  6  x&poQ 

*ltp6c'  ohil  ri  fuv  Kt^i^uvov  iWtiBviri^ 
•Epircroy.    Todd. 

Ver.  705.    In  shadier  bower]    So  it  is  in  the 

first  edition :  In  the  second  we  read  ''  In  shadie  bower/'  but  with 
such  a  space  as  is  not  usual  between  two  words,  as  if  the  letter 
r  had  occupied  the  room,  and  by  some  accident  had  made  no 
unpression.  "  In  shadier  bower"  marks  more  strongly  the  shadi; 
nesB  as  well  as  the  retiredness  of  the  place ;  and  the  shadiness  is 
a  principal  circumstance  of  the  description.  The  bower  is  seldom 
mentioned  but  it  is  called  shady.  See  B.  iii.  734,  iv.  137,  v. 
367.    Nbwtok. 
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And  heavenly  quires  the  hymetisean  sung, ' 
What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 
Brpi^ht  her  in  naked  beauty  more  adom'd> 
More  lovely,  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
EndoVd  with  all  their  gifts,  and  O !  too  like        715 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnar'd 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  aveng'd 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentick  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood,  720 

Ver.  714.  More  lovely^  than  Pandora^  &c.]  The  story  is 
this.  Prometheus,  the  son  of  Japhet,  had  stolen  fire  from 
Heaven,  Jove's  authentick  Jtre,  the  original  and  prototype  of  all 
earthly  fire,  which  Jupiter  being  angry  at,  to  be  revei^ed  Sent 
him  Pandora^  so  called  because  all  the  gods  had  contributed 
their  gifts  to  make  her  more  charming  (for  so  the  word  signifies)^ 
She  was  brought  by  HermeSy  but  was  not  received  by  Prometheus 
the  wiser  son  of  Japhet  (as  the  name  implies),  but  by  his  brother 
Epimetheus,  the  unwiser  son*  She  enticed  his  foolish  curiosity 
to  open  a  box  which  she  brought,  wherein  were  contained  all 
manner  of  evils.     Richardson. 

The  epithet  unwiser  does  not  imply  that  his  brother  Prome- 
theus was  unwise.  Milton  uses  unwiser^  as  any  Latm  writer 
would  imprudentiory  for  not  so  wise  cls  he  should  have  been.  So 
audacior,  ttmidior,  vehementioTy  iracundior,&c.  mean  bolder^  &c. 
quam  par  est,  than  is  right  and  fit,  and  imply  less  than  audax, 
timuhUy  Sec.  in  the  positive  degree.     Jortin. 

Ver.  720.    both  stood. 

Both  tum*dy'\  What  poetical  effect  is  here  pro-r 
duced  by  the  repetition  of  bothy  is  much  frustrated  by  the  unfor- 
tunate and  unmeaning  introduction  of  the  word  in  the  next  Ime, 
where,  from  the  words  that  follow,  it  not  only  loses  all  the  force, 
but  has  no  propriety.    The  repetition  is  Virgilian,  EcL  vii.  4,     . 

**'  Ambo  florentes  eetatibus,  Arcades  amboy 
**  £t  cantare  pares,"  &c.    Dunster. 
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Both  turned,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky^  air^  earthy  and  heaven^ 
Which  they  beheld^  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, , 
And  starry  pole :  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night. 
Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day,  725 

Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employed. 
Have  finished,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place 

Ver.  723.    the  moon*s  resplendent  globe,']    Virgil, 

iEn.  vi.  "  Lucenlimque  globum  lunee.*'     Hume. 

Ver.  724.    Thou  also  mad'st  the  night,]    Addison 

mentions  the  instance,  in  Homer,  of  Hector  being  first  named, 
and  then  of  a  sudden  introduced  as  speaking,  without  any  notice 
given  that  he  does  so.  But  the  transition  here  in  Milton  is  of 
another  sort :  It  is  first  speaking  ofz,  person,  and  then  suddenly 
tuning  the  discourse,  and  speaking  to  him.  So,  in  the  hymn  to 
Hercules,  Virgil,  Mn,  viii.  291. 

"  ut  duros  mille  labores 

**  Pertulerit.     Tu  nubigenas,  invicte,**  &c.     Newton. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Milton  here  had  in  view  the  se- 
venty-fourth Psalm.  For  the  hymn  of  our  first  parents  com- 
mences with  the  acknowledgement  of  God's  power,  made  by 
David  in  the  16th  verse,  "  The  day  is  thine  ;  the  night  also  is 
thmc :"  And,  in  the  14th  verse,  God  is  thus  addressed,  "  For 
God  is  my  king  of  old ;  the  help  that  is  done  upon  earth,  he 
doeth  it  himself.**  Then  follows  immediately  a  transition  from 
the  third  person  to  the  secoTid,  in  ^^e  five  succeeding  verses : 
**  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea,"  &c.     Todd. 

Ver.  729.    and  this  delicious  place]     We  may 

understand  the  passage  with  Dr.  Pearce,  thus;  '*  And  thou  mad'st 
^this  delicious  place  :**  Or,  with  Mr.  Richardson,  thus ;  "  Hs^ppy 
in  our  mutual  help,  and  mutual  love,  the  chief  of  all  our  bliss, 
thy  gift ;  and  happy  in  this  deUcious  Paradise  :'*  Or  thus ;  **  Happy 

VOL.  II.  z 
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For  US  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants       730 

Partakers,  and  uncropt  fi^  to  the  ground. 

But,  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 

To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 

Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 

And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep.        735 

This  said  unanimous,  and  other  rites 
Observing  none,  but  adoration  pure 
Which  God  likes  best,  into  their  inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went ;  and,  eas'd  the  putting  off 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear,         740 
Straight  side  by  side  were  laid ;  nor  tum'd,  I  ween, 
Adam  from  his  fair  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refused : 
Whatever  hypocrites  austerely  talk 

in  our  mutual  help  and  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss, 
and  o/*this  delicious  place."    Newton. 

I  conceive  Mr.  Richardson's  explanation  to  exhibit  the  mean- 
ing of  the  poet,     Todd. 

Ver.  735.    thy  gift  of  sleep.]     Dr.  Bentley 

reads,  "  the  gift,"  and  observes  that  it  is  woid  for  word  from 
Homer,  who  has  frequently  thrvov  ^&poy.  But  *'  thy  gift,**  is 
light;  for,  in  v.  612,  Milton  says,  that  **  God  hath  set  labour 
and  rest  to  men  successive :"  therefore  sleep  is  OofTs  gift.  And 
Virgil,  whom  Milton  oftener  imitates  than  Homer,  says  of  sleep, 
i£n.  ii.  269,  ^*  Bono  divim  gratissima  serpit."    Pbarce. 

The  authenticity  of  Milton's  reading  requires  not  the  support 
of  heathen  illustration,  when  it  is  expressly  said  in  the  cxxviith 
Psalm,  "  He  giveth  his  beloved  shepJ'    Todd. 

Ver.  744.  Whatever  hypocrites  &c.]  Milton  calls  those, 
who,  under  a  notion  of  greater  purity  and  perfection,  decry  and 
forbid  marriage,  as  they  do  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  hypocrites ; 
and  says  afterwards,  that  is  the  doctrine  qf  our  Destroyer j  in 
allusion  to  L  Tim.  iv.  1>  2^  3.     Nbwton. 
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Of  purity,  and  place,  and  inhocence,  745 

Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 

Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Our  Maker  bids  encrease ;  who  bids  abstain 

But  our  Destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  Man  ? 

Hail,  wedded  Love,  mysterious  law,  true  source   750 

Of  human  o&pring,  sole  propriety 

In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else ! 

By  thee  adulterous  Lust  was  driven  from  men 

Ver.  750.  HulU,  wedded  Love,  &c.}  An  ingenious  friend  ha3 
informed  me  that  this  address  to  wedded  Love  is  borrowed  from 
one  of  Tasso's  Letters ;  ''  0  dolce  congiuntione  de*  cuori,  o  soave 
unione  de  gli  cunimi  nostri,  o  legitimo  nodo,*'  &c.  The  quota- 
tion would  swell  this  note  to  too  great  a  length ;  but  the  reader, 
who  understands  Italian^  may,  if  he  please,  compare  the  original 
with  our  author,  and  he  will  easily  perceive  what  an  excellent 
copier  Milton  was,  as  judicious  in  omitting  some  circumstances, 
as  in  imitating  others.  It  is  in  one  of  Tasso^s  letters  to  his  relation 
Signor  Hercole  Tasso,  Lib.  ii.  p.  150.  Edit.  In  Venetia.  1592. 

Newton. 

Ibid.  mysterious  lawy]    That  is,  including  a 

mystery  in  it ;  in  the  same  sense  as  '*  mysterious  rites''  are  spoken 
of  before.  He  plainly  alludes  to  St.  Paul  calling  matrimony  a 
mystery,  Ephes.  v.  32.     Pearce. 

Ver.  753.  By  thee  ^c]  The  turn  of  the  words  in  this  beau- 
tiful address  to  wedded  Love,  renders  it  probable  that  Milton 
might  have  perused  another  ItaJlian  eulogy  on  the  subject,  which 
Mr.  Walker,  in  his  Memoir  on  Italiaai  Tragedy,  has  noted,  p.  91 . 
''  O  matrimonio  felice  e  santo  s'  io  havesse  parole  uguali  a  le  tue 
lode,  mat  di  ccmimendarti  non  se  ne  vedrebbe  stanca-  la  voce  mia. 
Per  te  e  per  mai  sempre  la  vita  gloriosa  e  lieta :  per  te  gli  huo- 
mini  si  fiumo  sempitemi  e  gloriosi.  Viva  dunque,  viva  il  matrix 
monio :  e  chi  disidera  di  vivere  e  morire  contento  e  beato  elegga 
per  il  veio  e  unico  mezzo  il  matrimonio.''  I  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  ^ere  is  an  eulogy  on  matrimony  in  the  fifteenth  Canto  of 
Murtola's  <<  CreatUme  del  Mondo,  l2mo.  1608  ;"  of  which  poem 
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Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range ;  by  thee 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure,  755 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 
Far  be  it,  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame. 
Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place. 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestick  sweets,  760 

Whose  bed  is  undefil'd  and  chaste  pronounc'd, 

see  an  account  in  the  note,  P.  L.  B.  v.  689.  Mr.  Dunster  thinks, 
that  the  ground-work  of  Milton's  address  to  Matrimony  may  be 
found  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  where  the  poet,  having  described 
the  marriage  of  Adam  and  Eve,  proceeds  in  terms  of  abundant 
-but  certainly  not  very  poetical  eulogy  on  wedded  Love : 

**  Source  of  all  joys  !  Sweet  he-she  coupled  one ! — 

**  O  blessed  bond !  O  happy  Marriage ! 

"  Which  do'st  the  match  'twixt  Christ  and  us  presage! 

**  O  chastest  friendship,  &c. 

**  By  thy  dear  favour,  aiter  our  decease, 

"  We  leave  behind  our  living  images — 

"  By  thee"  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  766  and  all  the  charities]     Charities  is  used 

in  the  Latin  signification,  and,  like  caritates,  comprehends  all  the 
relations,  all  the  endearments  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  as  in 
Cicero  de  Officiis,  i.  17.  <'  Cari  sunt  parentes,  can  liberi,  propin- 
qui,  familiares;  sed  omnes  omnium  caritates  patria  una  com- 
plexa  est.''  It  is  used  likewise  in  this  manner  in  the  Italian,  and 
by  Tasso  in  the  place  which  our  author  is  here  imitating :  '*  Ma 
la  charita  delfiglivohy  e  del  padre.**     Newton. 

Ver.  761.  Whose  bed  is  undefil'd  ^-c]  In  allusion  to  Heb. 
xiii.  4.  **  Marriage  is  honourable  in  ally. and  the  bed  undefiled** 
And  Milton  must  have  had  a  good  opinion  of  marriage,  or  he 
would  never  have  had  three  wives.  And  though  this  panegyrick 
upon  wedded  Love  may  be  condemned  as  a  digression,  yet  it 
can  hardly  be  called  a  digression,  when  it  grows  so  naturally 
out  of  the  subject,  and  is  .introduced  so  properly;  while  the 
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Present,  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarchs  us*d. 
Here  Love  his  golden  shafEs  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings,  • 
Reigns  here  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  smile    765 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear'd. 
Casual  fruition ;  nor  in  court-amours, 
Mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  baU, 
Or  serenate,  which  the  starv'd  lover  sings 

action  of  the  poem  is  in  a  manner  suspended^  and  while  Adam 
and  Eve  are  lying  down  to  sleep :  And  if  morality  be  one  great 
end  of  poetry,  that  end  cannot  be  better  promoted  than  by  such 
digressions  as  this,  imd  that  upon  hypocrisy  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  book.     Newton. 

Ver.  763.  Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  &c.]  See 
Mr.  Warton's  note,  Eleg.  vii.  47.  Spenser  paints  Love  also 
**  with  wings  of  purple  and  blew,*'  Shep.  Cal.  March.  But  both 
poets,  as  Mr.  Dunster  remarks,  owe  this  description  to  Ovid, 
Rem,  Amor,  v.  701.    Todd. 

Ver.  765.  Reigns  here  and  revels ;]  What  our  author  here 
says  of  marriage,  Marino  applies  in  the  same  terms  to  Venus  in 
his  description  of  her,  Adon,  cant.  ii.  st.  114;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  Milton  alluded  to  this  and  other  such  extravagances  of  the 
poets,  and  meant  to  say,  that  what  they  had  extravaganUy  and 
falsely  applied  to  loose  wanton  love,  was  really  true  of  that  pas- 
sion in  its  state  of  innocence. 

**  Quiui  Amor  si  trastuUa,  e  quindi  impera."    Thyee. 

Ver.  767.  court-amours^ 

Mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  nutsk,]  See  the  remarks 
on  the  origin  of  Comus,  in  this  edition.  And  the  note  on  Sam- 
son, ver.  1418.     Todd. 

Ver.  769.  Or  serenate,  which  the  8tarv*d  lover  sings]  We 
commonly  say  serenade,  with  the  French;  but  Milton  keeps,  as 
usual,  the  Italian  word,  serenate ;  which  the  starved  lover  sings, 
starv'd,  as  this  compliment  was  conmionly  paid  in  sereno,  in  clear 
co/d  nights.     See  Horace^  Od.  iii.  x.  1.     Newton. 
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To  his  proud  &ir,  best  quitted  with  disdain.         770 
These^  lull'd  by  nightingales^  embracing  slept^ 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Shower'd  roses^  which  the  mom  repaired.    Sleep  on. 
Blest  pair ;  and  O !  yet  happiest,  if  ye  seek 
No  happier  state,  and  know  to  know  no  more.     775 
Now  had  night  measur'd  with  her  shadowy  cone 

Ver.  771 .  ThesCy  lulVd  hy  nightingales,  &c.]  There  are  some 
verses  in  an  old  play,  called  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  which  have 
some  affinity  with  this  description,  and  are  tender  and  natural 
enough: 

<<  Our  hour  shaU  be  when  Vesper  'gins  to  rise, 

**  That  summons  home  distressed  travellers : 

'*  There  none  shall  hear  us,  but  the  harmless  birds. 

**  Paply  the  gentle  nightingale 

"  Shall  carrol  us  asleep  e'er  we  be  ware ; 

**  And,  smging  with  the  prickle  at  her  breast, 

"  Tell  our  delight,"  &c.     Callander. 

Ver.  773.  Shower'd  roses,]  Harington,  OrL  Fur.  B.44.  st  29. 
**  And  damsels  from  the  windowes  high  and  towres, 
'*  To  gratulate  their  prosperous  deeds  and  haps, 
<<  Cast  showres  of  roses  from  their  tender  laps." 
This  passage  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  ladies  casting 
'*  showrs  offiowrs"*  on  Solomon's  bride,  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bart. 
1621,  p.  458.    Todd. 

Ver.  776.  Now  had  night  measured  with  her  shadowy  cone] 
A  cone  is  a  figure  round  at  bottom,  and,  lessening  aU  the  way, 
ends  in  a  point.  This  is  the  form  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth; 
the  base  of  the  cone  standing  upon  that  side  of  the  globe  where 
the  sun  is  not,  and  consequently  when  it  is  night  there.  This 
cone,  to  those  who  are  on  the  darkened  side  of  the  earth,  could  it 
be  seen,  would  mount  as  the  sun  fell  lower,  and  be  at  its  utmost 
highth  in  the  vault  of  their  heaven  when  it  was  midnight.  The 
shadowy  cone  had  now  arisen  half  way,  consequently  supposing 
it  to  be  about  the  time  when  the  days  and  nights  were  of  equal 
length  (as  it  was  B.  x.  329,)  it  must  be  now  about  nme  o*clock, 
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Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault. 

And  from  their  ivory  port  the  Cherubim, 

Forth  issuing  at  the  accustomed  hour,  stood  arm'd 

To  their  night  watches  in  warlike  parade ;  780 

When  Gabriel  to  his  next  in  power  thus  spak^. 

the  usual  time  of  the  Angels  setting  their  sentries,  as  it  immedi- 
ately follows.    This  is  marking  the  time  very  poetically. 

RiCHAEDSOK. 

I  do  not  much  admire  the  poetical  imagery  of  thb  passage.  It 
is  to  be  found  also  in  Henry  More's  Sang  of  the  Saul,  where 
Euphrona,  or  Night,  is  described  with  a  conick  or  pointed  cap 
that  overshadows  the  earth,  P.  i.  st.  25. 

**  there  doth  play 

**  Still-pac'd  Euphrona  with  her  conick  tire; 

**  By  stealth  her  steeple  cap  she  doth  essay 

"  To  whelm  on  earth."     DuvstER. 

Ver.  777.  Half  way  up  kiU]  The  expression  is  something  dark, 
but  it  is  right.  '  Halfway  up  hill,  half  way  towards  midnight,  the 
third  hour  of  the  night ;  the  accustomed  hour  for  the  first  military 
vratch  to  take  their  rounds.     Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  i.  ii.  1. 

'*  Phoebus  was  climbing  up  the  eastern  hill."    Bentlet. 

Ver.  778.  And  from  their  ivory  port  &c.]  We  cannot  con- 
ceive that  here  is  any  allusion  to  the  ivory  gate  of  sleep,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  and  Virgil,  from  whence  false  dreams  pnx;eeded ; 
for  the  poet  could  never  intend  to  insinuate  that,  what  he  was 
saying  about  the  angelick  guards,  was  all  a  fiction.  As  the  rock 
was  of  alabaster,  ver.  543,  so  he  makes  the  gate  of  ivory,  which 
was  very  proper  for  an  eastern  gate,  as  the  finest  ivory  comes  from 
the  east ;  ^*  India  mitiit  ebur,''  Virg.  Oeorg,  i.  57.  And  houses 
and  palaces  of  ivory  are  mentioned  as  instances  of  magnificence 
in  Scripture,  as  are  likewise  doors  of  ivory  in  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  185. 

Newtow. 

The  poet  seems  here  to  hint,  that  all  this  attendance  of  Angels 
was  designed  only  as  a  poetical  embellishment.  See  Platonis 
0pp.  edit.  Ficin.  p.  537,  where  there  is  also  a  description  of 
Saturn's  reign  resembling  Milton's  of  Paradise.  Stillingfleet. 
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Vznel,  half  these  draw  off^  and  coast  the  south 
With  strictest  watch ;  these  other  wheel  the  north ; 
Our  circuit  meets  full  west.    As  flame  they  part^ 
Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear.       785 
From  these,  two  strong  and  subtle  Spirits  he  call'd 
That  near  him  stood,  and  gave  them  thus  in  charge. 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon,  with  wing'd  speed 

Ver.  782.  Uzziel^  The  next  commanding  Angel  to  Gabriel ; 
his  name  in  Hebrew  is  the  strength  of  Ood^  as  all  God's  mighty 
Angels  are.     Hume.  . 

Ver.  784.  As  flaine  they  party'\    This  break 

in  the  verse  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  subject.  They  part,  as 
the  flame  divides  into  separate  wreaths.  A  short  simile,  but  ex- 
pressive of  their  quickness  and  rapidity,  and  of  their  brightness 
and  the  splendour  of  their  armour  at  the  same  time.  Homer,  in 
the  second  book  of  the  //tod,  compares  the  march  of  the  Trojans 
to  the  flame ;  but  this  simile  is  better  suited  to  those  beings,  of 
whom  the  Scripture  says,  ^  He  maketh  his  angeh  spirits,  and  his 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire,**    Newton. 

Ver.  785.  Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear.] 
''  Declinare  ad  hastem  vel  ad  scutum/*  Livy.  To  wheel  to  the 
right  or  lefi     Hume. 

As  aU  the  Angels  stood  in  the  eastern  gate,  their  right  hand  was 
to  the  north,  to  the  spear ;  their  left  hand  to  the  south,  to  the 
shield.  From  these  that  wheeled  to  the  spear  Gabriel  calls  out 
two  :  He  himself  then  was  in  that  company*  Shield  and  q)ear 
for  left  hand  and  right,  while  the  men  are  supposed  in  arms,  give  a 
dignity  of  expression,  more  than  the  common  words  have; 

Bentley. 

So  Trissino,  in  his  Italia  Liberata,  lib.  vi.  v.  55, 

**  Tal,  che  si  voltan  tutti  quanti  al  scudo, 
"  E  tutti  air  asta."    Todd. 

Ver.  788.  Ithuriel  and  Zephon,]  Two  Angels  having  their 
names  as  indication  of  their  offices.     Ithuriel  in  Hebrew  the  dis- 
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Search  through  this  garden^  leave  unsearch'd  no  nook ; 
But  chiefly  where  those  two  fair  creatures  lodge^  790' 
Now  laid  perhaps  asleep^  secure  of  harm. 
This  evening  from  the  sun'^s  decline  arriv'd^ 
Who  tells  of  some  infernal  Spirit  seen 
Hitherward  bent  (who  could  have  thought  ?)  escaped 
The  bars  of  Hell^  on  errand  bad  no  doubt :  795 

Such^  where  ye  find^  seize  fast^  and  hither  bring; 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files. 
Dazzling  the  moon ;  these  to  the  bower  direct 
In  search  of  whom  they  sought :  Him  there  they  found 
Squat  hke  a  toad,  dose  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  806 

Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
niusions,  as  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams; 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 

covery  of  Ood.    Zephon  in  Hebrew  a  secret  or  searcher  of 
secrets.    Hume. 

Ver.  802.  The  organs  of  her  fancy,]  Milton  might  remem- 
ber the  pretended  fairy*s  commission  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  A.  v.  S.  v. 

"  Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy  ^ 

**  Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy."    Todd. 

Ver.  804.  Or  if  inspiring  venom,  &c.]  So  Virgil,  Mn,  vii. 
351,  where  the  serpent,  that  the  fury  Alecto  had  flung  upon 
Amata,  creeps  softly  over  her, 

*'  Vipeream  inspirans  animam 

"  Pertentat  sensus."     Richardson. 

» 

In  like  manner  the  fury  Erinnys  applies,  to  the  heart  of  Herod, 
in  a  dream,  a  serpent ;  which,  shedding  its  poison  there,  inspires 
him  with  cruelty  and  rage,  Marino,  Strage  de  gli  Innocenti,  lib.  i. 
This  power  of  evil  spirits  over  the  fancy  and  animal  spirits,  is 
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The  animal  spirits^  that  from  pvte  blood  ariae      805 
Like  geiitle  breaths  from  rivers  pure^  thence  raise 
At  least  distemperM^  discontented  thoughts. 
Yarn  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  ingendermg  pride. 
Him  thus  intent  Itfauriel  witii  his  spear  8io 

Touch'd  lightly ;  for  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness :  Up  he  starts 
Discovered  and  surprised*    As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid  815 

Fit  for  the  tun  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a  rumour'd  war,  the  smutty  grain. 
With  sudden  blaze  diffus'd,  inflames  the  air ; 
So  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  Fiend. 
Back  stept  those  two  fair  Angels,  half  amaz'd       820 
So  sudden  to  behold  the  grisly  king ; 
Yet  thus,  immov'd  with  fear,  accost  him  soon. 
Which  of  those  rebel  Spirits  adjudg'd  to  Hell 

minutely  discussed  by  Wierus  in  his  treatise  de  Lamiis,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  viii.  ed.  1582,  "  De  Phantasia"  &c.     Todd. 

Ver.  809.    ingendering  pride.]     So,  in 

Alexander's  Tragedy  of,  Jul.  Casai^,  1607,  where  the  poet  is 
speaking  also  of  those  who  deride  the  Omnipot^it : 

"  Those  that  by  foUie  ingender  pride.'*    Todd. 

Ven  814.    As  when  a  spark 

Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  &c.]  Ariosto 
uses  the  same  simile  to  describe  a  sudden  start  of  passioii,  OrL 
fur.  C.  X.  St.    40. 

''  Non  cosi  fin  salnitro,  e  zolfo  puro 
*  "  Tocco  dal  foco,  subito  s*  awampa."    Th  yer. 
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Com'st  thou,  escap'd  ifay  prison  ?  and>  transfonn^d. 
Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  widt,  825 

Here  watching  at  the  head  of  these  that  sleep? 

Know  ye  not  then,  said  Satan,  filled  with  scorn. 
Know  ye  not  me  ?  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  ye  durst  not  soar : 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown,       830 
The  lowest  of  your  throng ;  or,  if  ye  know. 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 
Your  message,  like  to  an  end  as  much  in  vain  ? 

To  whom  thus  Zephon,  answering  scorn  with  scorn. 
Think  not,  revolted  Spirit,  thy  shape  the  same>    835 

Ver.  829.  there  sitting  &c.]    As  gitting  is  frequently 

used  in  the  Scriptures,  and  m  other  ancient  writers^  for  a  posture 
that  implies  a  high  rank  of  dignity  and  power ;  Satan  by  this  ex- 
pression intimates  his  great  superiority  over  them,  that  he  had  the 
privilege  to  st^,  as  an  Angel  of  figure  and  authority,  in  an  eminent 
part  of  Heaven,  where  they  durst  not  soar,  where  they  did  not 
presume  even  to  come.    Greenwood. 

Ver.  834.  To  whom  thus  Zephoriy]  Zephon  is  very  properly 
made  to  answer  him,  and  not  Ithuriel,  that  each  of  them  may 
appear  as  actors  upon  this  occasion.  Ithuriel  with  his  spear  re- 
stored the  Fiend  to  his  own  shape,  and  Zephon  rebukes  him.  It 
would  not  have  been  so  well,  if  the  same  person  had  done  both. 

Newtok. 

Ver.  835.     Think  not,  revolted  Spirit,  thy  shape  the  same. 

Or  undiminish'd  brightness  to  be  known,]  Dr. 
Bentley  judges  rightly  enough  that  the  present  reading  is  faulty ; 
for  if  the  words,  thy  shape  the  same,  are  in  the  ablative  case  put 
absolutely,  it  is  necessary  that  undiminished  should  follow  bright- 
ness :  and  accordingly  the  Doctor  reads  *'  Or  brightness  vndtmw 
nisA'd :"  which  crd^  of  the  words  we  must  fc^owy  unless  it  may 
be  thought  as  smsdl  an  alteration  to  read  thus, 

''  Think  not,  revolted  Spirit,  %  shape  the  same 
-    "  Or  undiminished  brightness  to  be  known :" 
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Or  imdimiiiish'd  brightness  to  be.known, 
Asi  when  thou  stood^st  in  Heaven  upright  and  pure ;. 
That  glory  then^  when  thou  no  more  wast  good^ 
Departed  from  thee ;  and  thou  resemblest  now 
Thy  sin  and  place  of  doom  obscure  and  fouL        84Q 
But  comid,  for  thou^  be  sure,  shalt  give  account 
To  him  who  sent  us,  whose  charge  is  to  keep 
This  place  inviolable,  and  these  from  harm. 

So  spake  the  Cherub ;  and  his  grave  rebuke 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace  845 

Invincible:  Abash'd  the  Devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely ;  saw,  and  pin'd 

Just  as  in  B.  i.  732,  we  have 

"  his  hand  was  knovm 

"  In  Heaven  by  many  a  tower'd  structure  high."  Peaece, 

But  without  any  alteration  may  we  not  understand  shape  and 

brightness  as  in  the  accusative  case  after  the  verh  think  ?  Think 

not  thy  shape  the  same,  or  undiminished  brightness  to  be  known 

now,  as  it  was  formerly  in  Heaven.     Newtok. 

Ver.  845.    Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace]    Virgil, 
^n.  V.  344. 

''  Gratior  et  pulchro  veniens  in  corpore  virtus."     Newtom. 

Ver.  848.  Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely ;]  What  is  said  here 
of  seeing  **  Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely,"  is  manifestly  borrowed 
from  Plato  and  Cicero :  **  Formam  quidem  ipsam  et  quasi ybctem 
honesti  vides,  quse  si  ocuUs  cemeretur,  mirabiles  amores,  ut  ait 
Plato,  excitaret  sapientiee."  Cic.  de  Off.  Newton. 
-  Compare  Sidney's  itrcocfta,  13th  edit.  p.  302.  "  If  ever  Virtue 
took  a  body  to  show  his  (self  unconceivable)  beauty ^  it  was  in 
Pamela."  But  let  Milton  illustrate  himself:  **  And  certainly 
Disciphne  is  not  only  the  removal  of  Disorder ;  but,  if  any  vi* 
sible  shape  can  be  given  to  divine  things,  the  very  visible  shape 
and  image  of  Virtue ;  whereby  she  is  not  only  seen  in  the  regular 
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His  loss ;  but  chiefly  to  find  here  ohserv'd 

His  histre  visibly  impaired ;  yet  seem'd  850 

Undaunted.     If  I  must  contend^  said  he. 

Best  with  the  best,  the  sender^  not  the  sent. 

Or  all  at  once ;  more  glory  will  be  won. 

Or  less  be  lost.     Thy  fear,  said  Zephon  bold. 

Will  save  us  trial  what  the  least  can  do  855 

Single  against  thee  wicked,  and  thence  weak. 

The  Fiend  replied  not,  overcome  with  rage ; 
But,  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on. 
Champing  his  iron  curb :  To  strive  or  fly 

gestures  and  motions  of  her  heavenly  paces  as  she  walks,  but  also 
makes  the  harmony  of  her  voice  audible  to  mortal  ears/'  Prose- 
WarkSy  vol.  i.  p.  202,  ed.  1698.  Again,  p.  205.  "  The  lovely 
shapes  of  Virtues  and  Graces."  Again,  p.  227.  ''  The  very 
shape  and  visage  of  Truth.**    Todd. 

Ver.  848.  sawy  andpin'd 

His  loss ;]  Persius,  Sat  iii.  38.  "  Virtutem  videant, 
intabescantque  relicta."    Hume. 

Ver.  858.     But,  like  a  proud  steed  rem'd,  went  haughty  on, 

Champing  his  iron  curb :]     This  is  literally  from 
what  Mercury  says  to  Prometheus,  .£schylus,  Prom.  Vinct.  1008. 

icuciiv  ^€  ardfiioy  wc  vcof vyi^c 

nfiXoc*  fiio.(ri  ical  irpoc  fivlac  fiaxti.     Thyer.' 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  also  notices  iSschylus,  and  adds  ApolL  Rho- 
dius.  Argon,  iv.  1606. 

6  ^  £ir'  ahj(ivi  yavpos  AcpSclc 

"EffTtrai 

But  Milton,  I  think,  did  not  here  forget  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  i..  1 . 1 . 

*'  His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  foming  bitt, 
"  As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield." 

And  see  Daphnaida,  ver.  194.  Nor  may  I  omit  Harington's 
translation  of  Orl.  Fur.  1607,  B.  xxvii.  st.  66. 
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He  held  it  vain ;  awe  from  above  had  qudl'd        860 
His  hearty  not  else  dismay'd.    Now  drew  l^y  nigh 
The  western  pointy  where  those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  metji  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  join'd. 
Awaiting  next  conimand.    To  whom  their  Chief, 
Gabriel^  from  the  front  thus  call'd  aloud*  865 

O  friends !  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way^  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  ^hade ; 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port. 
But  faded  iq)lendour  wan ;  who  by  his  gait  870 

And  fierce  demeanour  seems  the  Prince  of  Hell, 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest ; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours. 

'*  Whfle  he  that  stately  steed  Frontino  vewd, 
**  Th2Lt  proudly  champing  stood  upon  his  bit/'  &c. 
And  thus  Sylvester,  Du  Bart.  1621,  p.  229. 

**  the  angry  steed,  rising  and  reining  proudly, 

"  Champs  oA  his  bumisht  bitt.*'     Todd. 

Ver.  866.  0  friends  I  I  hear  &c.]  Milton  in  this  whole 
episode,  keeps  close  to  his  master  Homer,  who  sends  out  Ulysses 
and  Diomede  into  the  Trojan  camp  as  spies,  Iliad  x,  533,  &c. 

'a^/Xoi — I 

*Iirirwv  /i*  CtKwr6Siav  &fi^l  KrinroQ  o^ara  (iaXXei. 
''  O  friends !  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet." 
Ovxm  irof  cipiyro  £iroc  or  &p*  HXvdoy  avroL 
**  He  scarce  had  ended  when  those  two  approach'd.*' 
'  Uptok. 

Vef.  873.  — . for  in  his  look  defiance  Umrs."]    So,  in 

Samson,  of  Harapha,  ver.  1073. 

^<  His  halHt  carries  peace,  his  brow  defiance  J* 
Pope  copies  the  Par.  Lost,  in  his  Temple  ofFame^  v.  343. 

'*  And  proud  de^noe  in  their  loohs  they  bore."    Todd.. 
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He  scarce  had  ended^  when  those  two  approach'd^ 
And  brief  related  whom  they  brought,  where  founds 
How  busied,  in  what  form  and  posture  couch'd.  876 

To  whom  with  stem  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake. 
Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescribed 
To  thy  transgressions,  and  disturbed  the  charge 
Of  others,  who  approve  not  to  transgress  880 

By  thy  example,  but  have  power  and  right 
To  question  thy  bold  entrance  on  this  place ; 
Employed,  it  seems,  to  violate  sleep,  and  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  blisft? 

To  whom  thus  Satan  with  contemptuous  brow.  885 
Gabriel !  thou  hadst  in  Heaven  the  esteem  of  wise,  . 
And  such  I  held  thee ;  but  this  question  ask'd 
Puts  me  in  doubt.     Lives  there  who  loves  his  pain  ? 
Who  would  not,  finding  way,  break  loose  from  Hell, 
Tho' thither  doom'd?  Thou  wouldst  thyself,  no  doubt, 

Ver.  877.    with  stem  regard]    Answering  to  the 

Homerick,  ieivov  BepKOfuroCf  IL  iii.  and  \f7r6^pa  iSiiyy  II,  iy. 

Hume. 

Ver.  878.  Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescribed 
To  thy  transgressions,]  Milton  means,  as  I  suppose, 
that  the  bounds  of  Hell  were  by  God  [described  to  Satan's  trans- 
greisions,  so  as  that  it  was  intended  he  should  transgress  nowhere 
else,  but  within  those  bounds ;  whereas  he  was  now  attempting  to 
transgress  without  them.    Newtok. 

Ver.  883.    to  violate  sleep,]    Shakspeare  in 

Macbeth^  has  a  stronger  expression,  ^*  to  murder  sleep ;"  both 
equally  proper  in  the  places  where  they  are  employed.  Newton. 

Ver,  887.    but  this  question  asKd 

Puts  me  in  doubt.]    Homer :  Thou  seemedst  a  wise 
man  formerly,  Nvr  ^  d^povc^wr^  iotKaQ^    Bektlet. 
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And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place  891 

Farthest  from  pain^  where  thou  mightst  hope  to  change 

Torment  with  ease^  and  soonest  recompense 

Dole  with  delight^  which  in  this  place  I  sought ; 

To  thee  no  reason^  who  know'st  only  good^  895 

But  evil  hast  not  tried :  and  wilt  object 

His  will  who  bounds  us  ?    Let  him  surer  bar 

His  iron  gates^  if  he  intends  our  stay 

In  that  dark  durance :  Thus  much  what  was  ask'd. 

The  rest  is  true^  they  found  me  where  they  say;  900 

But  that  implies  not  violence  or  harm. 

Thus  he  in  scorn.     The  warlike  Angel  mov'd> 
Disdainfully  half  smiling,  thus  replied. 

Ver.  892.     where  thou  mightst  hope  to  change 

ToTTnent  with  ease^]  Dr.  Bentley  would  read  "for 
ease  :"  But,  **  to  change  torment  with  ease/'  is  according  to  the 
Latins,  whom  Milton  often  follows :  **  glandem  mutavit  aristd^** 
Viigil,  Oeorg,  i.  8.     Newton. 

To  change  toith  is  also  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  in  Cymbe- 
line,  A.  i.  S.  vi. 

'. "  to  shift  his  being, 

'*  Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another"    Steevens. 

Ver.  894.  Dole  with  delight,]  Shakspeaie  uses  the  same 
antithesis,  Hamlet,  A.  i.  S.  ii. 

"  weighing  delight  and  dole" 

Compare  also  The  Rare  Triumphes  o/Loue  and  Fortune,  1589. 
"  Dole  and  despaire  hencefoorth  be  thy  delight  J*    Todd. 

Ver.  896.    and  wilt  object 

His  will  who  bounds  us  ?]  The  pronoun  thou  is 
understood.  It  is  a  concise  way  of  speaking,  something  like 
"  and  know'st  for  whom,"  B.  ii.  730.     Newton. 

Ver.  903.  Disdainfully  half  smiling,]  Concisely  expressed. 
Tasso  uses  two  lines  to  give  us  the  same  idea,  Gier.  Lib.  C.  v. 
St  42. 
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O  loss  of  one  in  Heaven  to  judge  of  wise 

Since  Satan  fell,  whom  foHy  overthrew,  905 

And  now  returns  him  from  his  prison  'scap'd. 

Gravely  in  doubt  whether  to  hold  them  wise 

Or  not,  who  ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither 

Unlicensed  from  his  bounds  in  Hell  prescrib'd ; 

So  wise  he  judges  it  to  fly  from  pain  910 

However,  and  to  'scape  his  punishment ! 

So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous !  till  the  wrath. 

Which  thou  incurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 

Sevenfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  Hell, 

Which  taught  thee  yet  no  better,  that  no  pain     915 

Can  equal  anger  infinite  provok'd. 

But  wherefore  thou  alone  ?  wherefore  with  thee 

Came  not  all  HeU  broke  loose  ?  is  pain  to  them 

Less  pain,  less  to  be  fled ;  or  thou  than  they 

LfCss  hardy  to  endure  ?    Courageous  Chief!        920 

The  first  in  flight  from  pain !  hadst  thou  alleged 

To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight. 

Thou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive. 

To  which  the  Fiend  thus  answer'd,  frowning  stern. 
Not  that  I  less  endure,  or  shrink  from  pl^n,  925 

"  Sorrise  all*  hor  RinaMo ;  e  con  un  yolto, 
"  In  cui  tra  '1  riso  lampeggio  lo  sdegno.'* 

Again,  C.  xix.  st.  4. 

'^  Sorrise  il  buon  Tancredi  un  cotal  riso 
"  Di  fldegno."     Bowle. 

Skelton,  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Bouge  of  Courte^  describes  the 
Moon 

"  smylynge  halfe  in  scome 

"  At  our  foly,  and  our  vnstedfastneMe.''    Todd. 
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Insulting  Angel !  well  thou  know'st  I  stood 

Thy  fiercest,  when  m  battle  t»  thy  aid 

The  blasting  voUied  thunder  made  all  speed. 

And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 

But  still  thy  words  at  random,  as  before,  930 

Argue  thy  inexperience  what  behoves 

From  hard  assays  and  ill  successes  past 

A  faithful  leader,  not  to  hazard  all 

Through  ways  of  danger  by  himself  untried : 

I,  therefore,  I  alone  first  undertook  ^^^ 

To  wing  the  desolate  abyps,  and  spy 

This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  Hell 

Fame  is  not  silent,  here  in  hope  to  find 

Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  Powers 

To  settle  here  on  earth,  or  in  mid  air ;  940 

Though  for  possesion  put  to  try  once  more 

What  thbu  and  thy  gay  legioiis  dare  against ; 

Ver.  927.  Thy  JiercesQ  Dr.  BenUey  reads  «  The  fiercest," 
that  is,  pain :  But  "  Thy  fiercest''  is  right,  and  we  may  under- 
stand it  with  Dr.  Pearce,  "  Thy  fiercest  attack;'  or,  with  Mr. 
Richardson,  "  Thy  fiercest  enemy."  Fiercest  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive,  as  Milton  often  uses  adjectives.  Dr.  Pearce  giyes  several 
instances ;  "  The  sensible  of  pain,"  Par.  L.  B.  u.  278  ;  "  The 
stony  ftom  their  hearts,"  B.  xi.  4;  «  His  best  of  man,*'  B.  xi. 
497.    Newton. 

Ver.  928.  The  blasting]  Thu^  it  is  in  the  first  edition :  The 
second  has  it  Thy ;  but  it  is  wrong  no  doubt.  The  word  occurs 
very  often  thereabout,  and  probably  occasioned  the  mistake.  The 
sense  requires  it  to  be  The.    Richardson. 

Ver.  929.    And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear.]    So,  in 

Virgil,  JEn.  xii.  894. 

"  Non  me  tua  servida  terrent 

«  Dicta,  ferox :  dii  me  terrent  et  Jupiter  hostis."  Todd. 
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Whose  easier  business  were  to  senre  their  Lord 
High  up  in  Heaven,  with  songs  to  hymn  his  throne. 
And  practised  dis^iances  to  cringe,  not  fight.  946 

To  whom  the  warriour  Angel  soon  replied. 
To  say  and  straight  unsay,  pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy. 
Argues  no  leader  but  a  liar  trae'd, 
Satan,  and  couldst  thou  faithful  add  ?  O  name,    950 
O  sacred  name  of  faithfulness  profSsm'd ! 
Faithful  to  whom  ?  to  thy  rebellious  crew  ? 
Army  of  Fiends,  fit  body  to  fit  head. 
Was  this  your  discipline  and  faith  engag'd. 
Your  military  obedience,  to  dissolve  955 

Allegiance  to  the  acknowledged  Power  supreme  ? 
And  thou,  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  wouldst  seem 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  than  thou 
Once  fawn'd,  and  cring'd,  and  servilely  adored 
Heaven'is  awful  Monarch  ?  wherefore,  but  in  hope 
To  dispossess  him,  and  thyself  to  reign  ?  961 

But  mark  what  I  areed  thee  now,  Avant ; 

Ver.  944.     with  songs  to  hymn  his  throne. 

And  practised  distances  to  cringe^  notjight.]  This 
is  the  antanied  iiuK^ence  of  Prometheus  to  the  Chonis^  Prom. 
Vinct.  ▼•  945,  edit.  Schutz. 

2^/3ovy  wpoffeOxoVf  dAirre  top  Kparovvr*  &c2« 
*Efwr  ^  iXatraov  Ztivos  ^  finder  fiikti.     Todd. 

Ver.  945.  And  practised  distances  to  crtngfc,]  With  is  under- 
stood. **  With  songs  to  hymn  his  throne,  and  with  practised 
distances  to  cringe.*'    Dr.  Bentley  has  strangely  mistaken  it. 

Pearce. 

Ver.  962.  But  mark  what  I  afeed  thee  now,]  The  manner, 
in  which  Mercury  denounce  punishment  to  Prometheus,  is  simi- 
lar.   See  /Esch.  Prom,  Vinct.  v.  1079,  edsupr. 
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Fly  thither  whence  thcni  fledst !  If  from  this  hour 

Within  these  haUow'd  limits  thou  appear^ 

Back  to  the  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chained,         966 

And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to. scorn 

The  facile  gates  of  Hell  too  slightly  barr'd. 

So  threatened  he  ;  but  Satan  to  no  threats 
Gave  heed,  but  waxing  more  in  rage  replied. 

Then  when  I  am  thy  captive  talk  of  chains,  970 
Proud  limitary  Cherub !  but  ere  then 

'AXX'  olv  lunyriaS^  &r  iyit  irpoXcyw*  ic.  t.  X. 

Areedy  or  ateady  i»  a  Saxon  word  signifying  to  appotrnt^  to  de- 
cree ;  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  also  by  Bishop 
Hall  in  his  Satires.     Todd. 

Ver.  965.    /  drag  thee']    The  present  tense 

used  for  the  future,  -to  signify  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
menace.     Hume. 

A  Latinism,  and  very  emphatical.  ^  Que  prima  penqula 
ri/o/'  Vii^l;  ^n.  iii.  367.  "  Cui  famula  trador?  Quern  do- 
minum  voco  ?"    Seneca,  Trocui.  473^    Richardsok. 

Ver.  966.  And  seal  thee  so,]  '  This  seems  to  allude  to  the 
chaining  of  Ssltan,  Rev.  xx.  3.  ^'  And  he  cast  him  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  and  shut  him,  and  set  a  seed  upon  him.'^    Hume. 

'  Ver.  97 1 .  Proud  limitary  Chervh  /]  Thou  proud  prescribing 
Angel,  that  piesumest  to  limit  me,  and  appobt  my  prison,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hume.  Or  rather,  limitary,  set  to  guard  the 
bounds ;  a  taunt  insulting  the  good  Angel  as  one  employed  in  a 
little  mean  office,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson.  For  limitary, 
as  Dr.  Heylin  remarks,  is  from  limitaneus.  Milites  limitanei  are 
soldiers  in  garrison  upon  the  frontiers.  And,  as  Mr.  Thyer  adds^ 
the  word  is  intended  as  a  scornful  sneer  upon  what  Qabriel  had 
just  said, 

"  if  from  this  hour 

**  Within  these  hallowed  limits  thou  appear/'    Nswtov. 

limtour  in  Chftucer  means  a  friar  restrained  to  the  exercise  of 
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Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevsaling  arm,  though  Heaven's  King 
Ride  on  thy  wings^  and  thou  with  thy  compeers^ 
Us'd  to  the  yoke,  draw'st  his  triumphant  wheels  975 
In  progress  through  the  road  of  Heaven  star-pav'd. 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  angelick  squadron  bright 
Tum'd  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 

his  function  in  certain  limits.    See  Glossary,  Uny's  Chaucer,  V. 
limitour.    Stilling  fleet. 

Ver.  974.  Ride  an  thy  wtngs^  &c.]  This  seems  to  allude  to 
Esekiel's  vision,  where  four  cherubims  are  appointed  to  the  four 
wheels :  **  And  the  Cherubims  did  lift  up  their  wingsy  and  the 
wheels  beside  them ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  was 
over  them  above,''    See  chap.  L  and  x.  and  xi.  22.     Newtok. 

Or  the  allusion  may  be  perhaps  to  that  sublime  passage,  Psalm 
xviii.  10.    **  He  rode  upon  a  Cherub,  and  did  fly.*'    Todd. 

Ver.  976.     Heaven  star-pavdJ]     So,  in 

Epigrammes  &c.  by  J.  Ashmore,  4U>.  1621,  p.  33.     A  speech 
made  to  the  King  Sec,  at  Rippon  : 

''  High  Jove,  with  all  the  gods  together  met, 

**  To  see,  great  King,  thy  coming  to  this  town, 

**  The  casements  large  of  heauen  have  open  set, 

**  And  from  their  star-pavd  floors  have  sent  me  down, 

"  Thee  in  their  name  to  welcome,"  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  977,     the  angelick  squadron]    This  is  a 

frequent  phrase  in  Italian  poetry.  Thus  in  Poesie  Del  S.  F.  Testi, 
MUan,  1658,  p.  473. 

' —  "  Esulti  il  mondo, 

''  £  da  gl*  empirei  regni 
**  Tutto  a  nozze  si  degne 
**  De  r  angeliche  squadre  applauda  il  coro." 
-And  in  the  Adamo  of  Andremi,  Milan,  1617,  p.  3. 
''  O  merauiglie  none,  6  sacro,  o  santo 
^*  De  r  angeliche  squadre  etemo  oggetto."    Todd. 
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Their  phalanx^  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears^  as  thick  as  when  a  field         980 
Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harvest  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears^  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them ;  the  careful  plowman  doubting  stands^ 
Lest  on  the  threshing  floor  his  hopeless  sheaves 
Prove  chaff.    On  the  other  side,  Satan,  alaim'd,  985 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood, 

Ver.  980.  With  ported  spearSy]  With  their  speais  borne 
pointed  towards  him.    A  military  term*    Hume. 

Ibid.    as  thick  as  when  a  field  &c.]     It  is  familiar 

with  the  poets  to  compare  an  army  with  their  spears  and  swords 
to  a  field  of  standing  com.  Homer  has  a  simile  much  of  the 
same  nature  comparing  the  motion  of  the  army,  after  Agamem- 
non's speech,  to  the  wavmg  of  the  ears  of  com,  Iliady  ii.  147. 

Newtok. 

Virgil  has  compressed  the  simile  into  a  single  metaphor,  equally 
significative,  Georg,  ii.  142. 

'^  Nee  galeis  densisque  yirum  seges  horrait  hastb."    Tobd. 

Ver.  986.  dilated  stood^']    Milton  is  indebted,  I 

fancy,  for  this  nervous  expression  to  the  following  description 
of  Tasso's  Argantes  addressing  himself  to  fight  with  Tancred, 
Gier,  Lib.  C.  xix.  st.  12. 

"  Ma  disteso  e  eretto  il  fero  Argante." 
JDisteso  in  Italian,  is  exactly  the  same  with  dilated  in  Eng^h,  and 
expresses  very  strongly  the  attitude  of  an  eager  and  undaunted 
combatant,  where  fiiry  not  only  seems  to  erect  and  enlarge  his 
stature,  but  expands  as  it  were  his  whole  frame,  and  extends 
every  limb.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  before  met  with  the 
word  dilated  applied  in  the  same  maimer  in  our  language. 

Thyek. 

If  Milton  had  intended  dilated  in  the  sense  supposed  by  Mr. 
Thyer,  it  would  have  been  a  condensed  but  exactly  similar  de- 
scription to  what  he  has  given  of  Death,  in  the  preparation  for  the 
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Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas^  unremov'd  : 

combat  with  Satan,  where  the  grisly  Terrour  is  actually  swelled 
and  distended  with  rage  and  fury,  Par,  L.  B.  ii,  705. 

"  So  spake  the  grisly  Terrour,  and  in  shape, 
^'  So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold 
*'  More  dreadful  and  deform  :" 


While 


'  on  the  other  side, 


"  Incens'd  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
**  Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  bum'd." 

This  is  a  fine  description  of  two  desperadoes,  equally  matched, 
from  the  violence  of  altercation  rushing  to  furious  combat ;  the 
result  of  which  seems  doubtful.  But  how  different  is  the  situation 
of  Satan  in  this  place !  Satan  is  here  so  far  fix)m  being  unterri- 
Jiedy  that  he  is  absolutely  alarm' d ;  and  he  only  collects  his 
might,  and  dilates  himself,  that  is,  makes  the  most  of  his  perso- 
nal bulk  and  stature,  to  take  the  finest  possible  position,  and  best 
to  oppose  the  foes  that  encircle  him.  His  object  here  is  self-de- 
fence. But  it  is  a  self-defence  worthy  of  the  great  Adversary  of 
God  and  Man,  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  whose  character, 
as  drawn  by  the  poet,  is  resolution  in  danger.  It  therefore  well 
admits  the  poetical  decorations  that  follow.     Dunster. 

Ver.  987.     Like  Teneriff  or  A  tl<u,vLmemoydi]     So  Satan  in 
Tasso,  as  Mr.  Thyer  observes,  Gier,  Lib,  C.  iv.  st.  6. 

''  Ne  pur  Calpe  s'  inalza,  o  '1  magno  Atlante, 
*^  Ch'  anzi  lui  non  paresse  un  picciol  colle." 

Unremoved  for  immovable,  Mr.  Thyer  adds,  is  very  poetical,  and 
justified  by  Milton's  "  conjugal  attraction  unreprov*dy*  and  Spen- 
ser's "  unreproved  truth."  Mr.  Steevens  offers  a  parallel  expres- 
sion from  the  first  part  of  Shakspeare*s  K,  Hen.  VI. 

**  Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
'^  And,  like  amountainy  not  to  be  remov'd.'* 
We  may  also  compare  Psalm  cxxy.  1 .  But  I  have  found  Milton's 
word,  and  the  application  of  it  to  mountainy  in  Fairfax's  Tasso, 
B.  ix.  St.  31. 
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His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  Horrour  plum'd ;  nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 

"as  a  mountain,  or  a  cape  of  land, 

**  AssaiPd  with  storms  and  seas  on  every  side» 
'*  Doth  unremoued,  stedfast,  still  withstand 
"  Stonne,  thunder,"  &c.     Todd. 

Ver.  988.  His  stature  reached  the  sky,]  It  is  probable,  that, 
besides  Homer's  Discord,  and  Virgil's  Fame,  mentioned  by  Ad- 
dison, Milton  alluded  likewise  to  that  noble  description  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom,  xviii.  16;**  It  touched  the  heaven,  but  it  stood 
upon  the  earth,**    Newton. 

.  Caxton,  in  the  Lyf  of  Saynt  Anthonye,  says,  **  The  devU 
appyered  to  hym  in  so  grete  a  stature  that,  he  towehed  the 
heven,*'  Golden  Legende,  1483,  fol.  115.     Bowls. 

Ver.  989.  Sat  Horrour  plum'd ;]  See  Mr.  Warton's  note. 
In  Quintum  Novembris,  v.  148.  I  will  endeavour  also  to  illustrate 
this  passage,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Warton  discourages  any  expla- 
nation of  it,  by  citations  from  preceding  poets.  Thus,  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Bonduca,  where,  in  her  prayer  before  battle, 
the  heroine  exclaims,  A.  iii.  S.  I. 

"  on  our  pikes 

"  This  day  pale  Terrour  sit !" 

So,  in  Massinger's  Unnatural  Combat,  as  the  late  editor  of  that 
dramatick  poet  has  well  observed  : 

"  till  plumed  Victory 

"  Had  made  her  constant  stand  upon  their  helmets.** 

And  compare  Sandys,  Paraph,  on  the  Psalmes,  ed.  1648,  p.  109, 

"  Conquest  oh  thy  sword  doth  sit*' 
And  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  4to.  1594,  ad  fin.  A.  4. 

"  Send  Victory  to  light  upon  my  crest.**     Todd, 

Ibid.  —  nor  wanted  in  his  grasp  &c.]  This  is  said  to  signify 
that  he  wanted  not  arms,  though  he  was  but  just  raised  out  of  the 
form  of  a  toad.  He  was  represented  as  in  arms,  B.  ii.  812, 
when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  engaging  with  Death ;  and  we 
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What  seein'd  both  spear  and  shield :  Now  dreadful  deeds 
Might  have  ensued,  nor  only  Paradise  991 

In  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 
Of  Heaven  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 
At  least  had  gone  to  wrack,  disturbed  and  torn 
With  violence  of  this  conflict,  had  not  soon  995 

The  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray. 
Hung  forth  in  Heaven  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 
Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign^ 

must  suppose  that  his  power,  as  an  Angel,  was  such,  that  he 
could  assume  them  upQn  occasion  whenever  he  pleased. 

Newton. 
In  the  fiist  shadowy,  description  of  Death,  B.  ii*  672,  Milton 
had  said  in  the  finest  manner,  and  with  the  best  effect  of  the  most 
sublime  indistinctness, 

; "  what  seenCd  his  head, 

'^  The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on  :" 
Here  the  intimation,  that  Satan's  arms  were  a  mere  semblance^ 
has  a  bad  effect    Indeed  it  is  absurd,  and  renders  the  description, 
which  follows,  of  what  might  have  happened  had  an  encounter 
taken  place,  absolutely  ridiculous.    Dunster. 

Ver.  991 .  nor  only  Paradw  &c.]  This  re- 
presentation of  what  must  have  happened,  if  Gabriel  and  Satan 
had  encount^ed,  is  imagined  in  these  few  lines,  with  a  nobleness 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  is  an  improvement  upon  the  thought 
in  Homer,  where  he  represents  the  terrours  which  must  have  at- 
tended, the  conflict  of  two  such  Powers  as  Jupiter  and  Neptune, 
Iliady  XV.  224. 

/laXa  yap  Kt  fi&x^Q  krevdovro  Ka\  &XXoc, 

Otircp  yipr€pol  dat  Oeo2,  Kp6yoy  afuflc  idrreQ.     Newton. 
Ver.  996.     The  Eternal^  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray  ^ 

Hung  forth  in  Heaven  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 

Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign,"]    Addison 

has  referred  to  the  golden  scales,  in  the  twenty-second  Iliad,  in 

which  Jupiter  weighs  the  fates  of  Hector  and  Achilles ;  and  to 

Virgil's  scales,  in  the  twelfth  i£ne»(f,  in  which  the  fates  of  Tumus 
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Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weigh'd. 

The  pendulous  round  earth  with  balanc'd  air      lOOO 

In  counterpoise^  now  ponders  all  events^ 

Battles  and  realms :  In  these  he  put  two  wdghts. 

The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight : 

and  iEneas  are  weighed.  But,  as  Dr.  Newton  has  observed,  the 
allusion  to  the  heayenly  sign,  Libray  or  The  Scales,  is  a  beauty 
that  is  not  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  gives  a  manifest  advantage 
over  both  their  descriptions.  See  also  Pope's  observations  on 
this  passage,  in  his  notes  on  the  eighth  lUad,    Todd. 

Ver.  999.  Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  w&^*d,]  This 
expression  of  weighing  the  creation  at  first,  and  of  aU  events 
since,  gives  us  a  sublime  idea  of  Providence,  and  is  conformable 
to  the  style  of  Scripture,  Isaiah  xl.  12.  *^  Who  weighed  the 
mountains  mscalesy  and  the  hiUs  in  a  balance*'  See  also  Jo6 
xxviii.  25,  and  xxxvii.  16.  And,  for  weighing  particular  events, 
see  I.  Sam,  ii.  3.  "  By  him  acticms  are  weighed,**  And  Prav. 
xvi.  2.  **  The  Lord  weigheth  the  spirits.**  I  do  not  recollect  an 
instance  of  weighing  battles  particularly,  but  there  is  foundation 
enough  for  that  in  Homer  and  Viigil :  And,  for  weighing  kmg- 
doms,  see  Daniel  v.  26, 27.  "  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom^ 
and  finished  it ;  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances."  So  finely  has 
Milton  improved  upon  the  fictions  of  the  poets  by  the  etanal 
truths  of  Holy  Scripture.    Nswtok. 

Ver.  1000.  The  pendulous  round  earth']  The  round  world, 
that  seems  to  **  hang"  as  Job  says,  '<  on  nothing,*  xxvi.  7. 
For  so  is  the  air,  in  respect  of  any  basis  or  sustentation. 

Hume. 
Shakspeare,  in  K,  Lear,  uses  the  expression  of  *'  pendulous 
air.**    But  compare  Milton's  poem  In  Obitum  Procancellariif 
ver.  3. 

**  Qui  pendulum  telluris  orbem 
"  lapeti  colitb  nepotes."    Todd. 

Ver.  1003.  The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  ofjight:]  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  **  The  signal  each"  &c.  To  understand  which  of 
these  two  readings  suits  the  place  best,  let  us  consider  the  poet's 
thought^  which  was  this:   God  put  in  the  golden  scales  two 
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The  latter  quick  up  flew^  and  kicVd  tlie  beam ;   ioo4 

weights;  in  the  one  scale  he  put  the  weight,  which  was  the  se- 
quel  (that  is  represented  the  consequence)  of  Satan's  parting  from 
them :  in  the  other  scale  he  put  the  weight,  which  was  the  sequel 
of  Satan's  fighting :  neither  of  the  scales  had  any  thing  in 
it  immediately  relating  to  Gabriel :  And  therefore  Dr.  BenUey 
mistakes  (I  think)  when  he  says,  that  the  ascending  weight, 
Satan's,  was  the  signal  to  him  of  defeat :  the  descending,  Gabriel's, 
the  sigrud  to  him  of  victory :  They  were  both  signals  (if  signals) 
to  Satan  only,  for  he  only  Yrz&weigKd^  yer.  1012 ;  or  rather  they 
shewed  him  what  would  be  the  consequence  both  of  his  fighting 
and  of  his  retreatmg.  The  scale  in  which  lay  the  weight,  that  was 
the  sequel  of  his^Aftn^,  by  ascending  showed  him  that  he  was 
light  vn  arms^  and  could  not  obtain  victory ;  whereas  the  other 
scale,  in  which  was  the  sequel  of  his  parting  or  retreating,  having 
descended,  it  was  a  sign  that  his  going  off  quietly  would  be  his 
wisest  and  weightiest  attempt. 

The  reader  will  excuse  my  having  been  so  long  in  this  note, 
when  he  considers  that  Dr.  Benjley,  and  probably  many  others 
have  misunderstood  Milton's  thought  about  the  scales,  judging 
of  it  by  what  they  read  of  Jupiter's  scales  m  Homer  and  Virgil ; 
the  account  o^  which  is  very  different  from  this  of  Milton ;  for 
in  them  the  fates  of  the  two  combatants  are  weighed  one  against 
the  other,  and  the  descent  of  one  of  the  scales  foreshowed  the 
death  of  him  whose  faie  lay  in  that  scale,  ^*  quo  vergat  pondere 
lethuM :"  whereas  in  Milton  nothing  is  weighed  but  what  relates 
to  Satan  only,  and  in  the  two  scales  are  weighed  the  two  different 
events  of  his  retreating  and  his  fighting.  From  what  has  been 
said  it  may  appear  pretty  plainly,  that  Milton  by  sequel  meant 
the  consequence  or  events  as  it  is  expressed  in  ver.  1001,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  Dr.  Bentley's  signal:  both  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  improper  word  in  this  place,  and  because  a 
eignal  qf  parting  and  ofjight^  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  signal 
when  to  part,  and  when  to  fight;  which  he  will  not  pretend  to  be 
the  poet*8  meaning.     Pearce. 

It  may  be  proper  to  produce  the  passages  from  Homer  and 
Virgil,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said ;  that  the  reader  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  comparing  them  with  Milton.  Iliads  viii.  69. 
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Which  Gabriel  spying,  thus  bespake  the  Fiehd. 

Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know'st  mine ; 
Neither  our  own,  but  given :  What  folly  then 

Kai  t6t€  iil  xpvo'cca  irar^p  IrlTaiyi  rakayra' 
'Ev  S"  htdei  ^vo  Kfipe  TaytjXeyioQ  ^ayarotOf 
TpiM»y  ^  iTTiro^a^y  ica2  ^A^aiSiy  xoXjcoxtrwyciiv' 
^BXke  Be  fxiava  Xa^y^  fiivB  ^  a&aifwy  IjfjLap  Axai&y. 
Al  fuy  AxoLiHy  JC^pcc  M  x^oyi  wovXvfiorelpri 
*£(eo''9i}v,  Tpwwv  d£,  vpog  ohpayoy  tbpvy  &Bpd€y. 

The  same  lines,  mutatis  mutandiSf  are  applied  to  Hector  and 
Achilles  in  the  twenty-second  book.  The  passage  in  Virgil  is 
shorter,  ^neid^  xii.  725. 

*^  Jupiter  ipse  duas  oquato  examine  lances 

**  Sustinet ;  et  fata  imponit  diversa  duorum  ; 

''  Quern  damnet  labor;  et  quo  yergat  pondere  lethum.'^ 

Though  there  is  some  resemblance  in  these  passages  to  Milton,,  yet 
there  is  also  great  difference.  There  are  golden  scales  in  Homer, 
as  well  as  in  Milton ;  but  Milton,  in  some  measure,  authorizes 
the  fiction,  by  making  his  scales  the  balance  in  the  heavens.  In 
Homer  and  Virgil  the  combatants  are  weighed  one  against  another : 
But  here  only  Satan  is  weighed ;  in  one  scale  thet^onsequence  of 
his  retreating,  m  the  other  of  he  fighting.  And  there  is  thiis 
further  improvement,  that,  as  in  Homer  and  Virgil  the  fates  are 
weighed  to  satisfy  Jupiter  himself,  it  is  here  done  to  satisfy  only 
the  contending  parties ;  for  Satan  to  read  his  own  destmy.  So 
that  when  Milton  imitates  a  fine  passage  he  does  not  imitate  it 
servilely,  but  makes  it  as  I  may  say  an  original  of  his  own,  by 
his  manner  of  varying  and  improving  it.     Newton. 

Ver.  1005.  Which  Gabriel  spying,]  Trissino,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  book  of  his  Italia  Liberata^  represents  the  Creator  weigh- 
ing, with  his  golden  scales^  the  fates  of  tlie  contending  parties^ 
the  Romans  and  the  Goths ;  and,  on  the  descent  of  the  one  and 
the  ascent  of  the  other,  he  adds 

"  II  eke  vedendo  gli  angioli  divini, 

<'  Conobber  chiara  la  sentenzia  etema, 

''  £  totalmente  abbandonaro  i  Goti."    Todd. 
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To  boast  what  arms  can  do  ?  since  thine  no  more 
Than  Heaven  permits^  nor  mine,  though  doubled  now 
To  trample  thee  as  mire :  For  proof  look  up,     lOlO 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign ; 
Where  thou  art  weigh'd,  and  shown  how  light,  how  weak. 
If  thou  resist.     The  Fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft :  Nor  more ;  but  fled 
Murmuring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night    loi  5 

Vcr.  1008.  '• since  thine  no  more 

Than  Heaven  permits^  nor  mine,]    Thine  and  mine 
nSex  to  itrengthy  ▼.  1006,  not  to  arms,  the  substantive  preceding. 

Newton. 

Ver.  1010.  To  trample  thee  as  mire :]  See  Isaiah  x.  6,  to 
which  Dr.  Gillies  refers.  "  To  tread  them  down  like  the  mire  in 
the  streets."    And  I.  Sam.  xxii.  43.    Todd. 

Ver.  1012.  Where  thou  art  weigKd,  and  shown  how  light,  &c.] 
He  does  not  make  the  ascending  scale  the  sign  of  victory  as  in 
Homer  and  Virgil,  but  of  lightness  and  weakness  according  to 
that  of  Belshazzar,  Dan.  v.  27.  **  Thou  art  weighed  in  the 
balances,  and  art  found  wanting."  So  true  it  is,  that  Milton 
oftener  imitates  Scripture  than  Homer  and  Virgil,  even  where  he 
is  thought  to  imitate  them  most.    Newton. 

Ver.  1014.    but  fled]    As  Apollo,  in 

Tryphiodorus,  upon  seeing  the  ill  success  of  the  Trojans,  retires 
into  Lycia;  so  Satan  here  betakes  himself  to  flight,  on  viewing 
the  lightness  of  his  own  scale.  Merrick's  Tryphiodorus,  Eng. 
Trans.  8vo.  Ox.  1739,  p.  1 10.    Todd. 

Ver.  1015.    Murmuring ,]    As  in  Tasso,  where  Michael  drives 
back  the  infernal  spirits  to  Hell,  Gier.  Lib.  C.  ix. 
**  Essi  gem^endo  ahbandanar^  le  belle 
'*  Region'  de  la  luce,"  &c    Dunster. 

THE  EKD  OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Morning  approached^  Eve  relates  to  Adam  her  troublesome 
dream ;  he  likes  it  fiot,  yet  comforts  her :  They  come  forth  to 
their  day-labours :  Their  morning  hymn  at  the  door  of  their 
bower,  Ood^  to  render  man  inexcusable,  sends  Raphael  to  ad-- 
monish  him  of  his  obediencCy  of  his  free  estate^  of  his  enemy 
near  at  hand,  who  he  is,  and  why  his  enemy,  and  whatever 
else  may  avail  Adam  to  know.  Raphael  comes  doum  to  Para- 
dise ;  his  appearance  described:  his  coming  discerned  by 
Adam  afar  off  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  bower ;  he  goes  out  to 
meet  him,  brings  him  to  his  lodge,  entertains  him  with  the 
choicest  fruits  of  Paradise  got  together  by  Eve  ;  their  dis- 
course at  table  :  Raphael  performs  his  message,  minds  Adam 
of  his  state  and  of  his  enemy  ;  relates,  at  Adam's  request,  who 
that  enemy  is,  and  how  he  came  to  be  so,  beginning  from  his 
first  revolt  in  Heaven,  and  the  occasion  thereof;  how  he  drew 
his  legions  after  him  to  the  parts  of  the  north,  and  there  incited 
them  to  rebel  with  him,  persuadxng  all  but  only  Abdiel  a 
Seraph,  who  in  argument  dissuades  and  pposes  him,  then 
forsakes  hvm. 


VOL.  II. 
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Now  Morn^  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 

Ver.  1.  Now  Mom^  her  rosy  steps  &c.]  This  is  the  morning 
of  die  day,  after  Satan's  coming  to  the  earth ;  and,  as  Homer 
calls  the  morning  po^o^aicrvXoc  rogy-fngered^  Milton  here  gives 
her  rosy  steps^  and,  in  B.  yi.  3,  a  rosy  hand.  The  mom  is  first 
grayy  then  rosy,  upon  the  nearer  approach  of  the  sun.  And  she 
is  said  to  sow  the  earth  &c.  by  the  same  sort  of  metaphor  as  Lu- 
cretius says  of  the  sun.  Lib.  ii.  211. 

■  "  lumine  conserit  arva,"    Newton. 

Mr.  Upton  and  Mr.  Wakefield  have  noticed  the  existence  of 
this  metaphor,  in  a  piece  of  unknown  poetry  quoted  by  Aristotle  in 
his  Poeticks :  SIIEIPON  ^eoKTlarav  ^AOFA.  Mr.  Thyer  pointe 
out  the  propriety  of  Milton's  expression,  sow*d  the  earth  with 
orient  pearl,  as  more  observable  than  that  of  Lucretius ;  smce  the 
dew^rops  have  something  of  the  shape  and  appearance  of  scat- 
tered seeds.  He  might  have  added  Spenser's  expression  of 
**  pearly  dew  J*  Faer.  Qu.  iv.  v.  45.  And  in  an  old  Scottish 
poem,  there  occur  these  lines : 

^  The  sylver  drops  of  dew  hang  on  the  bewis, 
^  L^e  orient  pearle,**  Ac. 

See  Anc.  Scot.  Poems,  vol.  ii.  260,  Lond.  1786.  The  stars  are 
called  **  the  seed  of  pearle,  sowne  in  the  spacious  fields  of  the 
heavens,  to  bring  forth  light,'  in  Partheneia  Sacra,  8vo.  1633, 

Bb2 
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When  Adam  wak'd,  so  custom'd ;  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred. 
And  temperate  vapours  bland,  which  the  only  sound  5 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan,  . 

p.  114.  And  still  more  to  the  point,  in  the  same  work,  the  dews 
are  called  ''  the  grayne  and  seed,  once  reaped  from  the  ocean 
fields,  and  sowne  again  upon  the  earth  for  a  better  harvest,"  p.  60. 

Todd. 

Ver.  5.     And  temperate  vapours  &c.]     Fenton  thinks  this 
and  the  following  line  to  have  been  thus  dictated  by  Milton  : 
"  And  temperate  vapours  hldiud  from  fuming  rills, 
"  Which  the  only  sound  of  leaves  (Aurora's  fan) 
"  Lightly  dispers'd,"  &c. 

But  he  has  mistaken  the  sense  :  For  which,  as  Dr.  Newton  has 
observed,  refers  to  sleep,  and  not  to  vapours  ;  "  which  sleep  was 
dispersed  by  the  sound  only  of  leaves,  and  fuming  rills,  and  songs 
of  birds."    Todd. 

Ibid. the  only  sound]  The  sound  aUme,  as  Dr.  Pearce 

observes ;  a  phrase  countenanced,  as  Mr.  Thyer  adds,  by  Spenser, 
Faer.  Qu.  v.  xi.  30. 

"  As  if  the  onely  sound  thereof  she  fear'd."    Todd. 

Ver.  6.     fuming  ri/Zs,]     Fumes  or  steams  rise  from 

the  water  in  the  morning,  according  to  v.  186.  "  From  hill  or 
steaming  lake,"  &c.  But  they  do  not  make  a  noise  as  fuming, 
but  only  as  rills.     Newtok. 

Ibid.    Aurora's  fan,]     The  fanning  winds 

among  the  leaves  may  be  properly  called  the  ^an  of  the  morning  ; 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  refer  a  thing,  which  follows  two  substan* 
tives,  to  the  first  of  the  two  only.     Newton. 

The  winds  are  called  "  heaven's  fresh /ans,"  in  Sylvester's  Du 
Bart.  1621,  p.  244.   But  see  more  particularly  that  work,'  p.  342. 

"  Now  began 

"  Auroras  usher,  with  his  windy  fan, 

**  Geuiiy  to  shake  the  woods  on  euery  side."    Todd. 
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Lightly  dispers'd>  and  the  shrill  matin  song  . 
Of  bnrds  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discompos'd,  and  glowing  cheeky        lo 
As  through  unquiet  rest :  He^  on  his  side 
Leaning  half  rais'd^  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd^  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 

Ver.  7.   dispersed,]    This  elegant  expression  of  dis- 

persing  sleep,  is  justified  by  Sophocles,  Trackiny  v.  1006. 

jcai  fiii  2KEAA2AI 

T^^  iiird  jcparoc  /3X£^fif)«v  S*  'YHNON.     Newtok. 

Ibid.    the  shrill  matin  song 

Of  birds  &c.]    So  Evander  is  waked  in  Virgil,  JEn. 
▼iii.  456. 

"  Evandrum  ex  humili  tecto  lux  suscitat  alma, 
*^  Et  matutini  volucrum  sub  culmine  canttis*' 

And  Anninia  in  Tasso,  by  the  sweet  noise  of  birds,  winds,  and 
waters,  Oier.  Lib.  C.  vii;  st.  5. 

*'  Non  si  desto  fin  che  garrir  gli  augelli, 

**  Non  sent!  lietl,  e  salutargli  arbori, 

**  E  mormorare  il  fiume,  e  gli  arboscelli, 

"  E  con  Tonda  scherzar  I'aura,  e  co'  fiori."     Newtek. 

Mr.  Bowie  cites  the  following  passage  from  the  Rime  del  Ang. 
Grillo,  P.  i.fol.9.b. 

**  Ecco  sorger  I'Aurora,  ecco  gli  augelli 

"  Salutar  la  co'l  canto." 
The  shrill  matin  song  of  birds,  it  may  be  added,  corresponds 
with  an  expression  of  Sophocles,  Electro,  v.  18.     See  also  Her- 
T)A'%  Hesperides,  1648,  p.  74. 

'*  When  all  the  birds  have  mattens  seyd, 

'*  And  sung  their  thankful  hymnes,*'  &c.     Todd. 

Ver.  13.     Hung  over  her  enamour' dy']    Compare  Lucretius, 
b^.  i.  37. 
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Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  vcnoe  16 

Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes^ 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus.    Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight! 
Awake :  The  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field    20 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  leed, 

^*  Atqtte  ita  suspickns  tereti  cervice  leposta 
"  Pascit  amore  avidos  inhians  in  te,  dea,  nraa ; 
**  E  que  tuo  pendet  resupini  cqpiritiu  ore/^ 

Stillikgfleet. 
Ver.  16.    Mfld,  ou  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes,]    For 
this  delightful  simile  Milton  was  probably  obliged  to  his  admired 
Ben  JoDSon,  in  his  Mask  of  Love  reconciled  to  Virtue,  Song  iii. 
**  The  fair  will  think  you  do  them  wrong ; 
**  G0|  choose  among^-~but  with  a  mind 
**  A$  gentle  as  the  stroahmg  wind 
"  Runs  o'er  the  gentle  fiowers**    Thter. 
Butseealso  Habington's  (Jastara^  ed.  1635, p.  79.  TaZephirus: 
**  Whose  whispers  soft  as  those  which  lovers  breathe, 
"  Castara  and  my  selfe/'  &c. 

And  ibid.  p.  24. 

"  mild  as  Zephyrus*  cool  whispers  be."    Tonn. 

Ver.  17.  '     ■     '■  Awake^  &c.]    Addison  has 

observed  the  similarity  of  this  address  to  that  of  Solomon,  Cant, 
ii.  lOy  drc.     See  also  Spenser,  in  his  Epithalamion,  v.  74. 

'*  Wake  now,  my  love !  awake,  for  it  is  time : 

''  The  rosie  mom  long  since  left  Tithon's  bed."    Todd. 

Ver.  21 .   prime  J     The  prime,  of  the 

day ;  as  he  calls  it  below,  v.  170,  **  that  sweet  hour  of  prime/' 
And  see  P.  L.  B.  ix.  200.     So  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  i.  vi.  13. 
"  They  all,  as  glad  as  birdes  of  joyous  pryme"    Newton. 
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How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  Hoom  extracting  liquid  sweet.  25 

Such  whispering  wak'd  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam^  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake. 

O  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose. 
My  glory,  my  perfection!  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  mom  retum'd;  for  I  this  night  30 

(Such  night  till  this  I  never  passed)  have  dream'd. 
If  dream'd^  not,  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee. 
Works  of  day  past^  or  morrow's  next  design^ 
But  of  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night :  Methought,  35 
Close  at  mine  ear  one  called  me  forth  to  walk 
With  gentle  voice ;  I  thought  it  thine :  It  said, 
'*  Why  sleep'st  thou.  Eve  ?  now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
^*  The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
'^  To  the  nightrwarbling  bird,  that  now  awake       40 
''  Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labour'd  song ;  now  reigns 

Ver.  30«  The  breaks  in  Eve^s  DairatkKi  are  extremely  beau- 
tiMy  and  adapted  to  the  circumstance  of  one  just  awakened  be- 
fore the  thoughts  weK  well  recollected.    Stillikoflbet. 

Ver.  31.    have  dream'dy 

If  dream*df]    Theae  repetitioag,  from  a  point  of 
doubt,  are  beautiful,  and,  I  believe,  finequent  in  Latin  poetry. 
Horace,  at  least,  has  an  eminent  instance,  Od.  iv.  iiL  24. 
''  Quod  spilt)  et  placeo^  si  plaoeo,  Unirn  est.'* 

DUKSTER. 

Ver.  38.  Whf  steepest  thoUf  Eve?]  So  Ihe  deceitful  drean 
begms  his  message  to  Agamemnon,  //.  ii.  23. 

Ev^eiCy  Arpeoc  vu,  k«  r.  X.     Call  AN  deb,. 

Ver.  41 .  Timet  9weeteit  his  love-labour'd  song ;]  Spenser  in 
hb  EpithaUmian^  a  poem  which  Milton  seems  often  to  imitate. 
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^  Full-orVd  the  moon^  and  with  more  pleaang  light 
'^  Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things ;  m  vain, 
^'  If  hone  regard ;  Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 
'^  Whom  to  behold  but  thee.  Nature's  desire  ?       45 
^'  In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
^*  Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gasse,** 
I  rose  as  at  thy  call,  but  found  thee  not ; 
To  find  thee  I  directed  then  my  walk ; 

has  it  ^*  the  bird's  love-learned  song.''    We  must  further  observe, 
that  oar  author  takes  great  liberties  in  his  use  of  the  genders, 
sometimes  making  him  and  her  and  it  of  the  same  thing  or  crea- 
ture.   We  have  a  very  remarkable  instance  in  B.  vi.  878. 
".  Disburthen'd  Heaven  rejoic'd,  and  soon  repaif'd 
"  Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence,  t^  roll'd." 

The  nightingale,  though  it  is  the  cock  that  sings,  he  makes 
usually  of  the  feminine  gender,  as  in  B.  iv.  602.  See  likewise 
B.  iii.  40,  B.  vii.  436.  But  here  he  says  his  love-labour'd  song, 
as  the  speech  is  addressed  to  Eve.  And  for  the  same  reason  he 
says 

"  Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes,*' 

thou^  commonly  he  uses  Heaven  itself  in  the  feminine  gender,  as 
in  B.  vii.  205.  574.  The  reason  of  this  alteration  of  the  genders 
the  judicious  reader,  when  he  examines  each  passage,  will  easily 
perceive.     Newton. 

Ver.  44,    Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes,]     Here 

again  he  has  his  master  Spenser  full  in  view,  Faer.  Qu,,  iii.  xi^  45. 

"  with  how  many  eyes 

"  High  Heaven  beholds"  &c.     Newtok. 

He  had,  probably,  Giles  Fletcher  also  m  view.  See  his  Christ's 
Victorie,  P.  i.  st.  78. 

— ■  "  Heaven  awakened  all  his  eyes 

^'  To  see  another  sunne  at  midnight  rise."    Todd. 

Ver.  49.     To  find  thee  I  directed  then  my  waUt  i\   SoEnnius 
apud  Ciceronem,  De  Divinat.  i.  20. 
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And  on^  methought,  alone  I  pass'd  through  ways   50 

That  .brought:  me  on  a  sudden  toi  the  tree 

Of  interdicted  knowledge :  fair  it  seemf d^ 

Much  fjEurer  to  my  fancy  than  by  day :    . 

And^  as  I  wondering  look'd^  beside  it  stood  : 

One  shaped  and  wing'd  like  one  of  those  from  Heaven 

By  us  oft  seen ;  his  dewy  locks  distill'd  .  sd 

Ambrosia ;  on  that  tree  he  also  gaas'd ; 

And  '*  O  fair  plants**  said  he,  '^  with  fruit  surcharged, 

**  Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load,  and  taste  thy  sweet, 

'^  Nor  god,  nor  man  ?  Is  knowledge  so  despis'd  ?   60 

*'  Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste  2 


'  ita  sola 


**  Post  ilia,  germana  soror,  errare  videbar, 

*'  Tardaque  yestigare,  et  queerere  te,  neque  posse 

''  Corde  capessere :  semita  nulla  pedem  stabilibat." 

Newton. 
But  in  this  immediate  part  of  Eve's  dream,  ,we  must  refer  to 
Dido  dreaming  of  being  deserted  by  £neas,  Virgil,  ^En.  iv.  466, 

Ac.      DUVSTER. 

Ver.  56.    his  dewy  locks  distill'd 

Ambrosia ;]     So  Virgil,  of  Venus,  ^En.  i.  403,  as 
cited  by  Mr.  Hume : 

^'  Ambrosueque  conue  divinum  vertice  odorem 
"  Spiravere.^' 
Mr.  Bowie  cites  Tasso,  CHer.  Lib.  C.  xv.  st.  60. 

" le  suebionde 

**  Chiome  stillavan  cristallino  humore." 
Spenser,  it  may  be  added,  translates  &fiPp6<nai  x^^^^h  ^luch 
Homer  gives  Jupiter  in  the  first  Iliad,  by  the  phrase,  ''his 
nectar-dewed  lockSy*  Faer,  Qu.  vii.  vi.  30.    Compare  also  Faer. 
Qu.  iii.  vi.  18.     And  Sylvester's  Du  Bart.  1621,  p.  462. 
—  "  her  fair  hair,  whence  still  sweet  dew  distills." 

Todd. 
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'^  Forbid  Who  wH,  none  shall  from  me  withhold 

"  Longer  thy  offer'd  good ;  why  else  set  here  T 

This  said^  he  paused  not>  but  with  venturous  arm 

He  pluck'd^  he  tasted ;  me  damp  horrour  chill'd     65 

At  such  bold  words  vouch'd  with  a  deed  so  bold  : 

But  he  thus^  oreijoy'd ;  ^'  O  fruit  divine^ 

^'  Sweet  of  thyself^  but  much  more  sweet  thus  cropt, 

'^  Forbidden  here^  it  seems^  as  only  fit 

^  For  gods^  yet  able  to  make  gods  of  men :  70 

^  And  why  not  gods  of  men ;  since  good^  the  more 

<^  Communicated^  more  abundant  grows^ 

'^  The  author  not  impaired,  but  honoured  more  ? 

''.Here,  happy  creature,  fair  angelick  Eve ! 

^'  Partake  thou  also ;  happy  though  thou  art,        75 

'^  Happier  thou  ma/st  be,  worthier  canst  not  be  : 

'^  Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods 

'^  Thyself  a  goddess,  not  to  earth  confin'd, 

'^  But  sometimes  in  the  eit,  as  we,  sometimes 

^'  Ascend  to  Heaven,  by  merit  thine,  and  see         so 

''  What  life  the  gods  live  there,  and  such  live  thou !" 

So  saying,  he  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 

Ver.  74.  Here^  happy  ereaturej  Ac  ]  See  the  flattering  ad« 
dress  of  the  Syrens  to  Ulysses,  Od.  xii.  184.  ^evp'  Ay  tw  k.  r.  X. 
But  this  is  an  instance,  among  many  others^how  Milton  improyed 
every  hint  which  he  took  from  the  ancients.     Stilliitg  fleet. 

Ver.  76.  Happier  thou  may*8t  be,  worthier  canst  not  be :] 
Apparently  from  the  same  turn  in  the  Akestis  of  Euripides : 

Ver.  79.  But  sometimes  in  the  air,  as  we,  sometimes  &c.]  The 
words  OS  t(;e  are  so  placed  between  the  two  sentences,  as  equally 
to  relate  to  both ;  and  in  the  first  sentence  the  verb  be  is  under^ 
stood.     Pearce. 
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Even  to  my  mouth  of  that  same  findt  held  part 
Which  he  had  pluek'd ;  the  pleasant  savoury  smell 
So  quicken'd  appetite^  that  I,  methought^  85 

Could  not  but  taste.    Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 
With  him  I  fiew^  and  underneath  beheld 
The  earth  outstretched  inunense,  a  prospect  wide 
And  various :  Wondering  at  my  flight  and  change 
To  ibis  high  exaltation ;  suddenly  9a 

My  guide  was  gone,  and  I,  methought»  sunk  down. 
And  fell  asleep ;  but  O,  how  glad  I  wak'd 
To  find  this  but  a  dream !  Thus  Eve  her  night 
Related,  and  thus  Adam  answered  sad* 

Best  image  of  myself,  and  dearer  half,  95 

The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night  in  sleep 
Affects  me  equally ;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung,  I  fear ; 
Yet  evil  whence  ?  in  thee  can  harbour  none. 
Created  pure.    But  know  that  in  the  soul  loo 

Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief;  among  these  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds ;  of  all  external  things. 
Which  the  five  watchAil  senses  represent. 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes,  ]05 

Which  Reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  firames 
AH  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests. 

Ver.  93.  Thus  Eve  her  night 

Retated^]    Thus  Eve  repeated  her  dream.    Night, 
for  the  visions  and  dreams  frequent  in  it.     So  Sii.  Ital.  iii.  216. 
**  Promisaa  evolvit  somni,  noctimque  retractat."    Hume. 
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Oft  in. her  absence,  raimick  Fancy  wakes  no 

To  imitate  her ;  but,  misjoinirig  shapes. 

Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams ; 

lU  matching,  words  and  deeds  long  past. or  late. 

Some  such  resemblances,  methihks,  I  find 

Of  our.  laist  evening's  talk,  in  this  thy  dream,        115 

But  with  addijtioh  strange;  yet  be  not  sad. 

Evil  into  Hie  mind  of  god  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  so  unreprov'd,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  blame  behind :  Whieh  gives  me  hope  . 

That  what  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream,  .  120 

Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  todo.  . 

Be  not  disheartened  then,  nor  doud  those  looks,  . 

Ver.  110.  Oft  in  her  absence  mimick  Fancy  wakes]  This  ac- 
count of  dreams,  Mr.  Dunster  remaiks,  is  as  just  and  phBoso^ 
phical  as  it  is  beautiful  and  poetical.  Sir  John  Davies  gives  a 
similar,  but  certainly  less  interesting,  account  of  the  Pkantasie  in 
his  Nosce  TeipswUf  edit.  1608,  p.  47.  The  curious  reader  may 
also  compare  Burton's  elaborate  account  of  the  Pkantasie^  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  to  which,  as  Mr.  Dunster  also  thinks,  it 
is  probable  that  Milton  here  adverted.     Todd. 

Ver.  117.  Evil  into  the  mind  of  god  ^c]  Ood,  here  must 
signify  Angel,  as  it  frequently  does  in  this  poem.  For. ''  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,''  as  St.  James  says  of  the  Supteme 
Being,  i.  1 3.  And  Milton  had  just  before  (as  Mr.  Thyer  also 
observes)  used  the  term  god  in  the  same  meaning,  ver.  59: 

*'  Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load  and  taste  thy  sweet, 

"  Nor  god  nor  man  ?" 
And  ver.  70. 

"  yet  able  to  make  gods  of  men."     Newton. 

'  Ver.  122.  — nor  cloud  those  looks,  &c.]     Horace, 

Epist.  i.  xviii.  94.  '*  Deme  supercilio  nubem."  And  Tasso,  Gier, 
Zi6.  C.  xix.  71. 

^-  "  la  fronte  mesta 

''  Deh,  per  Dio,  lasserena,  e  '1  diiolo  allegia." 
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That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene. 
Than  when  fair  mormng  first  smiles  on  the  world ; 
And  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise  125 

Among  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers 
That  open  now  their  choicest  bosom'd  smells,     . 
Reserv'd  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer'd ; 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall  130 

From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  hair ; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood. 

The  whole  passage  of  Milton  before  us,  is  exquisitely  delightfiil ; 
possibly  not  without  a  recollection  of  Tas80*s  beautiful  descrip* 
tion  of  the  early  morning,  Gier.  Lib.  C.  vii.  25. 

''  E  vede  intanto  con  serene  ciglia 

"  Sorger  Y  Aurora  Candida  e  vermiglia."     Dunster. 

Ver.  124.  Than  when  fair  momng/irst  smiles  on  the  world;] 
So,  in  ver.  168, 

**  Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 

"  With  thy  bright  circlet." 
And  see  P.  L.  B.  xi.  173.     Thus  Shakspeare,  Rom,  and  Juliet ^ 
A.  ii.  S.  3. 

"  The  grey-ey'd  m/om  smiles  on  the  frowning  night" 
A  passage  which  Milton  had  in  view,  when  he  wrote  **  under  the 
frown  of  night;'  P.  L.  B.  ii.  424.     Todd. 

Ver.  129.  So  cheer' d  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer'di] 
A  manner  of  speaking  that  occurs  in  Jeremiah  xx.  7.  *^  Thou 
hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived.*'    Newton. 

Ver.  132.  Two  other  precious  drops  Sec.]  Compare  the  weep- 
ing Florimel  of  Spenser,  Faer.  ,Qu.  iii.  vii.  9.    . 

**  With  that  adowne  out  of  her  christcM  eyne 
"  Few  trickling  tears  she  softly  forth  let  fall, 
"  That  like  two  orient  perles  did  purely  shyne 
*  Upon  her  snowy  cheeke." 
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Each  in  their  crystal  sluice^  he  ere  they  fell 

Kiss*d,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 

And  pious  awe^  that  fear'd  to  have  offended.         135 

So  aD  was  dear'd,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arborous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  sun,  who,  scarce  up-risen. 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o*er  the  ocean-brim,      140 
Shot  parallel  to  the  earth  his  dewy  ray. 

And  the  lamenting  Venus  of  Shakspeare,  in  his  poem  of  Venus 

and  Adonis : 

**  Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair, 

^*  She  veil'd  her  eye-lids,  which  like  sluices  stopped 

"  The  crystall  tide,"  &c.    Tonn. 

Ver.  137.     But  Jirst,  from  under  shady  arborous  roof 

Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  &c.]  In  Milton's  own 
editions  a  comma  stands  after  roof:  which  pointing  is  followed  by 
Tickell,  Fenton,  and  Bentley.  Dr.  Pearce  first  noticed  this  mis- 
take, which  represents  the  hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  ^aid  by 
th^n,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  from  under  the  roof,  and  m  the 
open  sight  of  the  sun.  This  contradiction  is  obviated  by  his  punc- 
tuation of  the  passage;  of  which  he  also  gives  this  construction : 
**  But  first,  they  lowly  bow'd  adoring,  v.  144,  as  ^  soon  as  they 
were  come  forth  from  under  the  roof  of  the  arbour."    Todd. 

Ver.  139.   ■■    ■         ■■    ■      and  the  sun,  whOf  scarce  up-risen^ 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o^er  the  ocean-lnrim. 
Shot  parallel  to  the  earth  his  dewy  ray^  Here  are 

expressions  similar  to.tbe  following  in  Spenser,  as  Mr.  Callander 

also  has  observed,  F.  Q.  v.  ix.  35, 

''  As  the  bright  sonne,  what  time  his  fierie  teme 
'^  Towards  the  westerns  brim  begins  to  draw,"  Ac 
And  Faer.  Qu.  i.  v.  2. 

**  And  Phoebus,  fresh  as  brydegroom  to  his  mate, 

''  Came  dauncing  forth,  shaking  his  deawie  hayre."  Todd. 
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Discovering  in  wide  landskip  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plains^ 
Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring^  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid  145 

In  various  style ;  for  neither  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounced,  or  sung 
Unmeditated ;  such  prompt  eloquence  149 

Flow*d  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse. 
More  tunable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness ;  and  they  thus  began. 
These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good, 

Ver.  145.  ecuih  tnaming  duly  paid 

In  varioui  style ;]  As  it  is  very  well  known  that  our 
author  was  no  friend  to  set  fonns  of  prayer,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  ascribes  extemporary  efiusions  to  our  first  parents ;  but  even 
while  he  attributes  strains  unmeditated  to  them,  he  himself  imitates 
the  Psalmist,     Newton  . 

He  has  expressed  the  same  notions  of  devotion,  as  Mr.  Thyer 
has  observed,  in  similar  terms,  B.  iv.  736,  &c.  And  it  has  been 
said  of  the  poet,  that  he  did  not  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  use 
any  religioui  rite  in  his  family.  But,  as  Dr.  Gillies  remarks, 
unless  the  proof  be  very  clear,  he,  who  observes  how  careful 
Milton  is  to  mention  the  worship  of  Adam  and  Eve,  B.  iv.  720,  B. 
V.  137,  B.  ix.  197,  and  B.  xi.  136,  will  not  be  easily  induced  to 
believe  that  he  entirely  neglected  the  worship  of  God  in  his 
family.    Todd. 

Ver.  160.  '  numerous  verse,]    An  ex- 

pression in  P.  Fletcher's  Pise.  Eclogues^  1633,  p.  2. 

*' I  learnt  to  sing 

'*  Among  my  peers,  apt  words  to  fitly  binde 
"  In  numerous  verse"    Todd. 

Ver.  163.  These  are  thy  glorious  worksy  &c.]  The  author  has 
raised  our  expectation,  by  commending  the  various  style ^  and  holy 
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Almighty !  Thine  this  universal  frame^ 

Thus  wonderous  fair;  Thyself  how  wonderous  then! 

Unspeakable^  who  sit'st  above  these  heavens  166 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light,         160 

rapture f  and  prompt  eloqueficey  of  our  fiist  parents ;  and  indeed 
the  hymn  is  truly  divine,  and  will  fully  answer  all  that  we  ex- 
pected. It  is  an  imitation,  or  rather  a  sort  of  paraphrase,  of  the 
148th  Psalntj  and  (of  what  is  a  paraphrase  upon  that)  the  Can- 
ticle placed  after  Te  Deum  in  the  Liturgy,  ^^  0  all  ye  works  of  the 
Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord"  &c.  which  is  the  Song  of  the  three 
children  in  the  Apoaypha.     Newton. 

Ver.  165.  Thyself  how  wonderous  then  !]    From 

Wisd.  xiii.  3, 4, 5.  "  With  whose  beauty,  if  they  bemg  delighted, 
took  them  to  be  gods ;  let  them  know  how  much  better  the  Lord 
of  them  is:  for  the  first  Author  of  beauty  hath  created  them. 
But  if  they  were  astonished  at  their  power  and  virtue,  let  them 
understand  by  them  how  much  mightier  He  is  that  made  them. 
For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures,  proportionably 
the  Maker  of  them  is  seen."     Newton. 

See  also  Psalm  yiii.  1 ,  cv.  2.  I  must  here  also  refer  the  reader 
to  Heywood*s  meditation  subjoined  to  the  first  book  of  his 
Hierarchie  of  Angels^  fol.  1635,  p.  55,  Where  the  Deity  is 
characterised  in  a  manner  likely  to  strike  the  devoutly  poetical 
imagination  of  Milton : 

"  the  All-Potent,  solely  Immense, 

*^  Surpassing  sence ; 
*^  Unspeajtable,  Inscrutable,  Etemall, 

*'  Lord  over  all."    Dvkster. 

Ver.  160.  Speak^  ye  who  best  can  tell,  &c.]  He  is  unspeak- 
able^ V.  156.  No  creature  can  speak  worthily  of  him  as  he  is ; 
but  speak,  ye  who  are  best  able,  ye  Angels,  ye  in  Heaven ;  on 
Earth  join  all  ye  Creatures,  &c.     Newton. 
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Angels ;  for  ye  behold  him^  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies^  day  without  night. 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  Heaven. 

On  Earth  join  all  ye  Creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end.  165 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

Ver.  162. day  without  night,]     According  to 

Milton  there  was  grateful  vicissitude  Uke  day  and  night  in  Hea- 
ven, B.  vi.  8.  And  we  presume  that  he  took  the  notion  from 
Scripture,  Rev.  vii.  15.  "  They  are  before  the  throne  of  God^  and 
serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple"  But  still  it  was  day 
without  nighty  that  is,  without  such  night  as  ours,  for  the  dark- 
ness there  is  no  more  than  ^^  grateful  twilight :  Night  comes  not 
there  in  darker  veil."     See  ver.  645,  of  this  book.     Newton. 

Day  without  night  is  from  Rev.  xxi.  25.  '<  There  shall  be  no 
night  there."     See  also  ch.  xxii.  5,  Isaiah  Ix.  20,  and  Zech, 

Xiv.  7.      DUNSTER. 

Ver.  163.  Circle  his  throne  rejoicing  ;]  See  the  note  on  Mil- 
ton's Scazontes,  Ad  Salsillum,  ver.  4.     T.  Warton. 

Ver.  165.  Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,]  As  in  Theocritus, 
IdyUium  xvii.  3. 

-—-—--———  evl  irp&roiin  XtyitrBta, 

Ka2  irvfiaTOQ,  xal  fxiaera. 
And  then  how  has  Milton  improved  it,  by  adding  and  without 
end  !  as  he  is  celebrating  God,  and  Theocritus  only  a  man. 

Newton. 

Theognis  is  here  more  worthy  of  citation  than  Theocritus, 
TNOM.  EAET.  I.  3, 

'AXX*  aUl  vpwr6y  t€,  Kal  vtrrarov,  tvrt  fiiaonri 

Or  Orpheus,  JIEPI  GjEOY,  Poet.  Gnomic,  edit.  Paris,  12mo. 
1627,  p.  127. 

Apx^''  avroc  6x*^y,  Hfia  ^e  fiiirov,  ^^e  reXevri^y.     ToDD. 

Ver.  166.  Fairest  of  stars,]  So  Homer  calls  it,  Iliad  xxii. 
318.    "EffircfN^Ci  ^C  K^XKitrrog  ty  ohfHiyf  Tirrarat  iiariip*     Last  in 

VOL    II.  c  c 
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If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn^ 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smilmg  mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime.  170 

Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  dimb'st^ 

the  train  of  night :    Ovid  epeaks  much  in  the  same  manner, 
ilffi^ii.  114. 

**  difFugiunt  stellee,  quamm  agmina  cogit 

**  Lucifer,  et  cceli  statione  novissimus  exit"    Newtok. 
Ver.  168.     Sure  pledge  of  day,  &c.]     Homer,  11.  xxm.  226. 
^Kfwc  r  *£w0t^<$poc  cTffc,  ^wc  epiuy  iwl  yalaVf 
"Ov  re  fUra  KpOK&ireT\og  itirelp  dfXa  Kl^yarai  *HwCf 
Tfjfioc  xvpicaii)  K,  r.  V.     Callander. 
See  also  Ovid,  Epist.  xviii.  112,  Fast.  v.  547.     And  Virgil, 
^n.  u.  802.     Hence  Lucifer  or  the  Dawn  is  called  by  Marino, 
"  Forier  del  bel  mattin,"  Adon.  C.  i.  20.     Dunster. 

Ver.  172.     Acknowledge  him  thy  greater;]     It  is  not  an  im- 
probable reading  which  Dr.  Bentley  proposes, ''  Acknowledge  him 
Creator^*'  or  as  Mr.  Thyer,  "  Acknowledge  thy  Creator ;"  but  I 
suppose  the  author  made  use  of  greater  answering  to  great. 
"  Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
"  Acknowledge  him  thy  greater.^ 
So  Ovid  calls  the  sun  the  eye  of  the  world,  **  Mundi  oculus,"  Met. 
iv.  228.     And  Pliny  the  soul,  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  i.  C.  6.     "  Hunc 
mundi  esse  totius  oumtim.''   And  the  expression  thy  greater  may 
be  fitly  paralleled  with  thy  fiercest,  B.  iv.  927,  and  his  greater  m 
Paradise  Regained,  B.  i.  279.     Nbwton. 

Ver.  173.  In  thy  eternal  course,"]  In  thy  continual  course. 
Thus  Vi^  calls  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  eternal  fires,  JEn.  n. 
154,  "  Vos,  €Btemi  ignes;"  and  the  sacred  fire  that  was  con- 
stantly kept  burning,  eternal  fire,  JEn.  ii.  297. 

*'  JEtemumque  adytis  efiert  penetralibus  ignem." 

N*WTON« 
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And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  fall'st. 
Moon^  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  snn,  now  fly^st,  175 

Ver.  174.  And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd^]  See  Holin- 
shed's  Descript.  of  Britainey  B.  iii.  ch.  1.  '^  The  husbandmen 
dme  also  at  high  noone,  as  they  call  it."    Todd. 

Ver.  175.  Moony  that  now  meeVst  the  orient  sun,  nowJly*st, 
&c.]  The  construction  is,  ^'  Thou  Moon,  that  now  meet'st  and 
now  fly'st  idle  orient  sun,  together  with  the  fix*d  Stars,  and  ye  five 
other  wandering  Fires/'  dec.  He  had  before  called  upon  the  sun 
who  governs  the  day,  and  now  he  invokes  the  moon^  and  ihejix*d 
starSf  and  the  planets,  who  govern  the  night,  to  praise  their 
Maker.  The  moon  sometimes  meets  and  sometimes^t^s  the  sun, 
approaches  to  and  recedes  from  him  in  her  monthly  course.  With 
thejia^d  Stars  fjix*d  in  their  orb  that  flies  ;  they  are  fixed  in  their 
orb,  but  their  orb  flies,  that  is,  moves  round  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity ;  for  Adam  is  made  to  speak  according  to  appearances,  and 
he  mentions  in  another  place,  B.  viii.  19  and  21,  their  rolUng 
spaces  incomprehensibky  and  their  9wifi  return  diumoL  And  ye 
Jive  other  wandering  Fires.  Dr.  Bentley  reads /our  ;  Venus,  and 
the  Sun,  and  Moon,  being  mentioned  before^  and  only  four  more 
remaining,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  And 
we  must  either  suppose  that  Milton  did  not  consider  the  morning 
star  as  the  planet  Venus ;  or  he  must  be  supposed  to  include  the 
earth,  to  make  up  the  other  five  besides  those  he  had  mentioned ; 
and  he  calls  it  elsewhere,  B.  viii.  129,  The  planet  earth ;  though 
this  be  not  agreeable  to  the  system,  according  to  which  he  is 
speaking  at  present.  Wandering  Fires  in  opposition  to  fia^d  Stars. 
That  move  in  mystick  dance  not  without  song,  alluding  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  to  Pythagoras's  notion 
of  the  musick  of  the  spheres.     Newton. 

Doctor  Newton  says,  that  wandering  fires  is  given  in  opposition 
to  fixed  stars;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  Milton's  habitual  mode  of  angli- 
cising such  words  as  planet,  by  translating  jrXaytiTric  in  its  pri- 
mary sense.  They  were  also  styled  by  the  Romans  errores  and 
steU(B  erraticcB,  and  Macrobius  speaks  of  the  ^'  Stellas  quinque 
qnibus  a6  errore  nomen  est."  But  compare  here  also  Sylvester, 
Ihi  Bart.  Weekl,Pt.  7. 

cc2 
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.With  the  fix'd  Stars,  fiz*d  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  Fires,  that  move 

In  mystick  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  Elements,  the  eldest  birth  180 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceasele^  change 

Vary  to  our  Great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  Mists  and  Exhalations,  that  now  rise  185 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray. 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  world's  Great  Author  rise ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky. 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers,       190 

Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  Winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and,  wave  your  tops,  ye  Pines, 

'^  Seest  thou  those  stars  we  wrongly  wand'ring  call, 
"  While  diverse  ways  they  dance,"  &c.     Dunster. 

Ver.  181.     that  in  quaternion  rtm  Ac.]   That 

in  a  fourfold  mixture  and  combination  run  a  perpetual  cirde,  one 
element  continually  changing  into  another,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Heraclitusy  borrowed  from  Orpheus.  **  £t  cum  quatuor 
sint  genera  corporum,  vicissitudine  eorum  mundi  continuata  na- 
tura  est  Nam  ex  terra,  aqua :  ex  aqua,  oritur  aer :  ex  aere, 
cether :  deinde  retrorsum  vicissim  ex  cethere,  aer :  inde  aqua :  ex 
aqua,  terra  infima.  Sic  naturis  his,  ex  quibus  omnia  constant, 
sursus,  deorsus,  ultro,  citro  commeantibus,  mundi  partium  con- 
junctio  continetur."     Cicero  de  Nat,  Deor,  ii.  33.     Newtok. 

Ver.  193.     and,  wave  your  tops,  ye  Pines,}    The 

Mountains,  crowned  with  trees,  bow  their  heads  in  sign  of  worship^ 
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With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains^  and  ye  that  warble^  as  ye  flow^  195 

Melodipus  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  Souls :  Ye  Birds, 
That  singing  up  to  Heaven^^te  ascend. 

Id  Marino's  Strage  de  gli  ItmocenH^  Lib.  ii.  And  Pope  has  ex* 
pressed  the  same  reverence,  in  his  Messiah^  where  he  describes  the 
approaching  Deity : 

"  With  heads  declined,  ye  Cedars,  homage  pay." 
See  also  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  vii.  vii.  8. 

**  Most  dainty  trees,  that,  shopting  up  anon, 

**  Did  seeme  to  boio  their  bloosming  heads  full  lowe 

"  For  homage  unto  her."    Todd, 

Ver.  195.  Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow,]  So  in 
an  Ode  of  Ben  Jonson's  to  Job.  Ashmore,  in  Certaine  selected 
Odes  of  Horace,  4U>.  1621,  p.  23. 

^*  Or  circling  streames  that  warble,  passmg  by." 
Milton  uses  the  same  elegant  phrase,  B.  iii.  31 .    Todd. 

Ver.  198.  That  singing  up  to  Heaven-gate  €iscend,]  The 
same  hyperbole.  Dr.  Newton  remarks,  as  in  Shakspeare*s  Cym- 
beUne: 

**  Hark !  hark !  the  laik  at  heaven*s-gate  sings  :*' 

Which  is  repeated  in  his  xzix.  Sonnet.  Mr.  Reed  is  of^opinion, 
that  Shakspeare  had  in  his  mind  Lyl/s  Alexander  and  Cam* 
paspe;  for  it  is  there  said  of  the  iar A, 

**  Now  at  heavens  gates  she  clasps  her  wings." 

A  passage  may  be  added  from  P.  Fletcher's  Purp.  Island,  1633, 
C.  ix.  St.  2. 

**  The  cheerful  lark,  mounting  from  early  bed, 

**  With  sweet  salutes  awakes  the  drowsie  light ; 

**  The  earth  she  left,  and  up  to  heaven  is  fled ; 

''  There  chants  her  Maker's  praises  out  of  sight." 
So  Milton, 

*'  Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise" 
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Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  iiotes  his  prdse. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk  200 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even. 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  Universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still  205 

I  find  this  sentiment  also  expressed  in  An  Entertainment  ofSolita- 
rmesse,  by  Sir  Richard  Tempest,  12mo.  1649,  p.  24.  "  There 
can  in  no  place  be  wanting  groves,  rivers,  singing  of  birds : — ^the 
musick  of  the  birds  without,  are  all  God's  creatures,  which,  as  it 
were,  in  so  many  diversified  notes,  doe  sweetly  sing  their  Maker's 
prayse.'*  Todd. 

Ver.  202.  Witness  if  I  be  silent,]  Dr.  Bentley  thinks  that 
Milton  had  forgotten  that  both  Adam  and  Eve  shared  m  this 
hymn,  and  therefore  he  reads  "  if  we  be  silent,*'  and  in  the 
next  verse  but  one  ^*  by  our  song  :*'  But  Milton  rather  imitates 
here  the  ancient  chorus,  where  sometimes  the  plural,  and  some* 
times  the  singular  number  is  used.  The  same  is  practised  by  our 
poet  in  the  speeches  of  the  chorus  in  Samson  Agonistes,  ^ere 
die  reader  will  see  in  every  page  almost  that  the  number  is  thus 
varied.  Dr.  Bentley  observes  that  the  whole  hymn  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  parts  interlocutory,  and  that  he  has  presumed  to 
put  it  so,  though  not  warranted  by  any  edition.  But  this  is  not 
Dr.  Bentley's  mvention ;  for  this  hymn  was  set  to  musick  some 
years  c^o,  and  in  that  composition  die  several  parts  of  it  were  as- 
signed distinctly  to  Adam  and  Eve.  I  think  that  such  interlocu- 
tory parts  are  by  no  means  fit  for  an  heroick  poem.     Pearce. 

Ver.  205.  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good;]     He  had  his  thought,  as 
Dr.  Bentley  remarks,  on  that  celebrated  prayer  in  Plato, 
Zev  fiaoiXjEv  ra  /tier  i^^Xk  Kol  tirxpfUyoic  Kol  hrevKTOiQ 
"AfJipO'  ^iSotr  ra  Be  Xvypa  koI  titxpfUpwy  iLwipvKe. 
"  O  Jupiter,  give  us  good  things,  whether  we  pray  for  them 
or  not,  and  remove  from  us  all  evil  things,  even  diough  we  pray 
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To  give  ^s  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  concealed. 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark ! 
So  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recovered  soon,  and  wonted  calm.        210 
On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste, 

for  them/'  And  we  learn  from  the  first  book  of  Xenophon's 
memoirs  of  his  master  Socrates,  that  Socrates  was  wont  to  pray 
to  the  gods  only  to  give  good  things,  as  they  knew  best  what 
things  were  so.  Ev^cro  ^£  irpo^  Tovg  deov^  AirXwc  r*  &yaOa 
ii^oyaiy  4tfc  Tovc  d£Ovc  KoWiara  tiSdrat  oxoia  iLyada  iari.  And  to 
the  same  purpose  there  is  an  excellent  collect  in  our  Liturgy,  for 
the  eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  "  We  humbly  beseech  thee  to 
put  away  from  us  all  hurtful  things,  and  to  give  us  those  things 
which  be  profitable  for  us.''     Newton. 

Ver.  209.  So  pray'd  they  innocenty  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recover'd  soon^  and  wonted  calm. 
On  to  their  morning's  rural  worh  they  haste^  Sec.] 
These  verses  are  thus  pointed  in  the  best,  that  is,  in  Milton's  own, 
editions:  but  the  latter  sentence  begins  very  abruptly,  On  to 
their  morning's  worh  &c.  Dr.  Bentley  therefore  continuing  the 
sentence,  reads  thus, 

**  So  pray'd  they  innocent ;  and  to  their  thoughts 
*'  Finn  peace  recovering  soon  and  wonted  calm, 
*'  On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste,"  ^c* 

Dr.  Pearce  thinks  the  sentence  sufiiciently  continued  in  the  com- 
mon reading,  if  recover'd  be  a  participle  of  the  ablative  case ;  and 
conceives  this  to  be  the  construction,  "  Peace  and  calm  being 
recover'd  to  their  thoughts,  they  haste"  &c. ;  and  accordingly 
points  it  thus, 

"  and,  to  their  thoughts 

p      •  <<  Firm  peace  recover'd  soon  and  wonted  calm, 
'^  On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste." 

But  perhaps  the  abruptness  of  the  line 
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Among  sweet  dews  and  flowers ;  where  any  row 

Of  fruit-trees  over-woody  reached  too  far 

Their  pamper'd  boughs^  and  needed  hands  to  check 

Fruitless  embraces :  or  they  led  the  vine  215 

To  wed  her  efan ;  she^  spous'd^  about  him  twines 

Her  marriageable  arms^  and  with  him  brings 

Her  dower,  the  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 

His  barren  leaves.     Them  thus  emplo/d  beheld 

With  pity  Heaven's  high  King,  and  to  him  call'd  220 

**  On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste" 

was  designed  the  better  to  express  the  haste  they  were  in,  as  they 
were  later  to-day  than  usual :  Or  perhaps  with  an  easy  alteration 
it  may  be  read  thus, 

"  Then  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste." 

Newton.   ' 

Ver.  214.  Their  pamper'd  baughSf]  The  propriety  of  this 
expression  will  be  seen  by  what  Junius  sap  of  the  etymology  of 
pamper :  ''  The  French  word  pampre^  of  the  Latin  panqrimus^  is 
a  vine-branch  full  of  leaves :  And  a  vineyard/'  he  observes,  ^*  is 
said  by  them  pamprer^  when  it  is  overgrown  with  superfluoos 
leaves  and  fruitless  branches."    Newton. 

Ver.  216.  To  wed  her  elm;]  See  Horace,  Epod.  ii.  9,  &c. 
Adam  and  Eve  are  very  well  employed  in  checking  fruitless  em- 
braceSf  and  leading  the  vine  to  wed  her  elm :  That  is  very  fitly 
made  the  employment  of  a  married  couple,  which  is  uiged  in 
Ovid  as  an  argument  to  marriage.  Met.  xiv.  661 ,  &c.  Virgil  also 
has  the  metaphor  of  the  vine  embracing  the  elm,  Georg.  ii.  367. 
And  not  only  the  poets,  but  Columella  and  the  writers  of  rustick 
affairs,  frequently  use  the  phrase  of  nupta  vitis,  and  marita 
ulmus.     Newton. 

Ver.  218.  the  adopted  clusters^     Buchanan,  Maias 

CaL  ver.  66. 

<<  Pampinus  appositse  complexus  brachia  sylvee, 
*^  Vestit  adoptivis  robora  nuda  comis,"     Dunster. 
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Raphael,  the  sociable  Spirit,  that  deigh'd 

To  travel  with  Tobias/ and  secured 

His  marriage  with  the  seven  times  wedded  maid. 

Raphael,  said  he,  thou  hear'st  what  stir  on  Earth 
Satan,  from  Hell  'scap'd  through  the  darksome  gulf. 
Hath  rais'd  in  Paradise ;  and  how  disturb'd  226 

This  night  the  human  pair ;  how  he  designs 
In  them  at  once  to  ruin  all  mankind- 
Go  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend 
Converse  with  Adam,  in  what  bower  or  shade      230 
Thou  find'st  him  from  the  heat  of  noon  retired. 
To  respite  his  day-labour  with  repast. 
Or  with  repose ;  and  such  discourse  bring  on. 
As  may  advise  him  of  his  happy  state. 
Happiness  in  his  power  left  free  to  will,  235 

Left  to  his  own  free  will,  his  will  though  free. 
Yet  mutable ;  whence  warn  him  to  beware 

Vet.  221.  the  sociable  Spirit,]    So,  in  Homer,  Iliad 

xxiv.  334. 

'£p/ic/a,  ool  yap  re  fx&kiara  ye  fl\rar6y  koTiv 
'Av^pl  eraiplaacu.     Stilling  FLEET. 

Ver.  224.  Raphael,  said  he,  thou  hear'st  what  stir  on  Earth 
&c.]  Milton,  in  the  following  scene,  seems  to  have  had  his  eye 
•in  a  particular  manner  upon  the  ninth  canto  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem, 
where  God  sends  Michael  to  assist  the  Christians.  What  God 
says  here  to  Raphael,  is  expressed  much  after  the  same  manner  in 
the  beginning  of  God*s  speech  to  Michael,  st.  58. 

"  Non  vedi  hor  come  s*  armi 

**  Contra  la  mia  fedel  diletta  greggia 
**  L'  empia  schiera  d'Avemo.'*    Thyer. 

Ver.  235.  Happiness  in  his  power  left  free  to  will,]  That  is, 
in  the  power  of  him  left  free  to  will.     Newton. 
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♦* 


He  swerve  not^  too  isecare :  Tell  him  withal 

His  danger^  and  from  whom ;  what  enemy. 

Late  fallen  himself  from  Heaven,  is  plotting  now  240 

The  fall  of  others  from  like  state  of  bliss ; 

By  violence  ?  no,  for  that  shall  be  withstood ; 

But  by  deceit  and  lies :  This  let  him  know. 

Lest,  wilfuUy  transgressing,  he  pretend 

Sorprisal,  unadmonish'd,  unforewam'd.  245 

So  spake  the  Eternal  Father,  and  frdfill'd 
All  justice :  Nor  delayed  the  winged  Saint 
After  his  charge  received ;  but  from  among 
Thousand  celestial  Ardours,  where  he  stood 

Ver.  247.  Nor  delayed  the  winged  Saint  &c,]     It 

perhaps  would  be  an  entertainment  to  the  curious  reader,  to  com- 
pare this  circumstantial  description  of  Raphael's  descent  from 
Heaven  with  that  of  Michael  in  Tasso's  Gier.  Lib.  C.  ix.  st  60, 
61  y  62.  They  seem  both  to  have  been  much  labour'd  by  their 
respective  authors,  and  have  each  their  particular  beauties  and 
defects.  Milton  does  not  in  this  place  seem  to  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate, as  he  does  in  many  others,  the  Italian  poet,  but  rather  to 
strive  to  rival  and  outdo  him,  and  to  have  chosen,'  for  that  pur- 
pose, circumstances  of  a  different  sort  to  embellish  his  description. 
Which  has  succeeded  best,  every  reader  must  detennine  for  him- 
self.   Thtek. 

Though  beauties  and  defects  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  passage 
referred  to  in  Tasso,  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  point  out  any  pal- 
pable defect  in  this  very  fine  part  of  Milton's  poem.  In  this,  and 
every  respect,  we  must  indeed  give  the  palm  to  our  countryman. 
Nor  yet  do  I  conceive  that  he  strove  to  rival  and  outdo  the  Italian 
poet.  His  victory  is  not  the  result  of  eager  pains  or  arduous 
labour ;  but  he  is  literally  **  facile  princeps"    Dunster. 

Ver.   249.     Ardours,]    By  the  word  Ardours 

here  Milton  only  means  Seraphim,  which  signifies  just  the  same 
in  Hebrew  (being  derived  from  zaraph  to  bum)  as  Ardours  in 
English.    The  poet,  I  suppose,  only  made  use  of  this  term  to 
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Veil'd  with  his  gorgeous  wings^  up  springing  lights  260 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  Heaven ;  the  angelick  quires. 
On  each  hand  partings  to  his  speed  gave  way 
Through  all  the  empyreal  road ;  till,  at  the  gate 
Of  Heaven  arriv'd,  the  gate  self^pen'd  wide 
On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  by  work  255 

Divine  the  Sovran  Architect  had  fram'd. 
From  hence  no  doud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  sight. 
Star  interpos'd,  however  small  he  sees, 

diversify  his  language  a  little,  as  he  is  forced  to  mention  the  word 
Seraph  and  Seraphim  in  so  many  places.     Thyer. 

I  am  corrected  by  Mr.  Dnnster  for  saying  that  Ardours  is  one 
of  Dante's  words  for  AvgeU.  See  the  Paradisoy  G.  xxii.  54.  It 
is  used,  he  remarks,  according  to  the  explanation  of  Volpi,  for 
the  blessed  soulsy  *^  anime  beate,"  in  their  state  of  blessedness  in 
the  celestial  regions ;  or,  as  it  is  explained  ver.  32,  in  whom  is 
preserved  the  purest  ardour  of  divine  love.  This  does  not  alter 
my  opinion,  that  Milton  here  adopted  the  word  from  his  favourite 
Italian  poet.     Todd. 

Ver.  255.  On  golden  hinges  turning ^1  See  the  note  on  Par, 
Losty  B.  vii.  205.     Todd. 

Ibid.     • as  by  work 

Divine  the  Sovran  Architect  had  framed.]     Tasso,  // 
Mondo  CreatOy  Giomat.  prima : 

«  al  primo  essempio, 

**  Che  1  Diuin  Architetto  in  sd  dipinse.'' 
And  in  Partheneia  Sacra  we  have  *^  the  Great  Architect  of  Hea- 
uen,"  edit.  1633,  p.  68,  which  is  also  a  phrase,  as  Mr.  Dunster  re- 
marks, in  Sylvester's  Du  BartaSy  edit.  1621,  p.  178.    Todd. 
Ver.  257.     From  hence  no  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  sight. 

Star  interpos'd,']  The  comma  after  "  interpos'd,'* 
riiows  that  it  is  here  a  participle  in  the  ablative  case  put  abso  * 
lately ;  and  the  construction  is,  '*  From  hence,  no  cloud  or  star 
heing  interposed  to  obstruct  his  sight,  he  sees,  however  small  it 
as,  appearing  very  small  at  that  distance,  the  earth  not  unlike  to 
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Not  unconform'd  to  other  shining  globes. 

Earth,  and  the  garden  of  God,  with  cedars  crown'd 

Above  dll  hills.     As  when  by  night  the  glass        261 

Of  Galileo,  less  assur'd,  observes 

Imagined  lands  and  re^ons  in  the  moon : 

Or  pilot,  from  amidst  the  Cydades 

Delos  or  Samos  first  appearing,  kens  265 

A  cloudy  spot    Down  thither  prone  in  flight' 

He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 

Sails  between  worlds  .and  worlds,  with  steady  wing 

Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  £eui 

Winnows  the  buxom  air ;  till,  within  soar  270 

Of  towering  eagles,  to  dll  the  fowls  he  seems 

A  phoenix,  gaz'd  by  all  as  that  sole  bird, 

other  shining  globes,  and  in  it  Paradise,  the  garden  of  God,  that 
was  crowned  with  cedars  which  were  higher  than  the  highest 
hills."    Newton. 

Compare  Ariosto,  OrL  Fur,  C.  ziv.  78^ 

**  Dovunque  drizza  Michad  Y  Angel  V  ale 
''  Fuggon'  le  nubi,  e  toma  U  ciel  sereno/'  &c. 

DUNSTER. 

Ver.  262.     observes]     The  ^ass  observes  ;  a 

poetical  expre^on,  the  instrument  put  for  the  person. who  makes 
use  of  it.     Newton. 

Ver.  266. Down  thither  prone  inflight  &c.]  Viigil, 

^n.  iv.  253. 

"  hinc  toto  proBceps  se  corpore  ad  undas 

**  Misit,  avi  similis."     Newton. 

Ver.  272.  A  phanix,]  Dr.  Bentley  objects  to  Raphael's 
taking  the  shape  of  a  phcsnix  ;  and  the  objection  would  be  very 
just  if  Milton  had  said  any  such  thing :  but  he  only  says,  that 
**  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems  a  phoenix ;''  but  he  was  not  Teally  a 
phoenix,  the  birds  only  fancied  him  one.     This  bird  was  famous 
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When^  to  enshrine  his  reliques  in  the  Sun*s 

Bright  temple,  to  Egyptian  Thebes  he  flies. 

At  once  on  the  eastern  cliff  of  Paradise  -  275 

He  lightSj  and  to  his  proper  shape  returns 

A  Seraph  winged :  Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 

His  lineaments  divine  ;  the  pur  that  clad 

Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 

With  regal  ornament ;  the  middle  pair  280 

Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 

Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold 

And  colours  dipt  in  Heaven ;  the  third  his  feet 

Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 

among  the  ancients,  but  generally  looked  upon  by  the  modems 
as  fabulous.  The  naturalists  speak  of  it  as  single,  or  the  only, 
one  of  its  kind ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  here  *'  that  sole  bird/' 
as  it  had  been  before  by  Tasso,  where  Armida  is,  in  like  manner, 
compared  to  a  phoenix,  Oier.  Lib,  C.  xvii.  st.  35. 

**  Come  alllior,  che  *1  rinato  unico  augelh''  &c.     Newton. 

The  same  comparison  of  an  angel  to  a  phoenix,  is  also  in  Ma- 
rino's Strage  de  gli  Innocently  lib.  ii.  st  133.     Todd. 

Ver.  276. cmd  to  his  proper  shape  returns']  the  word 

shape  here,  I  suppose,  occasioned  Dr.  Bentley  to  say  £hat  Milton 
makes  Raphael  take  the  shape  of  a  phoenix.  But,  by  returning 
to  his  proper  shape,  Milton  means  only  that  he  stood  on  his  feet, 
and  gathered  up  his  wings  into  their  proper  place  and  situa- 
tion.    Pea  ROE. 

Or,  as  another  ingenious  person  expresses  it,  he  seemed  again, 
what  he  really  was,  A  Seraph  wing'd  ;  whereas  in  his  flight  he 
appeared,  what  he  was  not,  A  phosnix.     Newtok. 

.    Ver.  277.    Six  wings  he  U)orey]    The  Seraphim 

seen  by  Isaiah,  vi.  2,  had  the  same  number  of  wings,  but  dif- 
ferently disposed.     Newton. 

Ver.  284.     — k wUh  feather"  d  mail, 

Sfy'HnctuT^d  gram.]    Feathers  lie  one  short  of 
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Sky-tinctur'd  grain.  Like  Maia's  son  he  stood,  285 
Andjshook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  M'd 

another,  resembling  the  plates  of  metal  of  which  coats  of  mail 
are  composed.  Sky-coloured,  dyed  m  gram,  to  express  beauty 
and  durahleness.    RiCHAUDsdK. 

Ver.  285.    Like  Maids  son  he  stood^  &c.]    It  has 

been  observed  by  Hume  and  Dr.  Newton,  that  MiUon,  in  com- 
paring the  Angei  to  Mercury,  Maids  son,  had  in  view  the  de- 
scription of  Mercury's  flight  and  descent  to  the  earth,  Iliad  zxiv, 
339,  &c.  and  JSneid  iv.  238,  &c.  Pope  has  noticed  the  same ; 
but  without  aOowing  that  superiority  to  Milton  which  the  other 
criticks  have  given  him;  a  superiority,  as.  Hume  says,  like  that 
of  a  seraph  to  a  fiction.  The  reader  may  also  compare,  as  Dr. 
Newton  adds,  this  descent  of  Raphael  with  that  of  Gabriel  in 
Tasso,  C.  i.  St.  13,  &c.  But,  as  Dr.  Pearce  remarks,  it  is  the 
graceiiil  posture  in  standing,  after  alighting,  that  is  particulaily 
compared  to  Mercury,  ^ru  iv.  253. 

'^  Hie  paribus  jNrimum  nitens  Cyllenius  alis 

•'  ConstitUr 
And  Dr.  Newton  subjoins,  that  the  idea  might  be  first  taken  fixmi 
the  graceful  attitudes  of  the  antique  statues  of  Mercury ;  but  that 
Milton  might  have  it  more  immediately  from  Shakspeare,  fTaM-* 
kt,  A.  iiL  S.  4. 

**  A  station^  like  the  heiald  Mercury, 

"  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill."    Todd. 

Ver.  286.  Arid  shook  his  plumeSy  &c.]  The  image  of  the 
Angel's  shaking  his  fragrant  plumes  is  borrowed  particularly  from 
Fairfax's  Tassoy  C.  i.  st  14. 

''  On  Lebanon  at  first  his  foot  he  set, 

**  And  shook  his  wings  with  roarie  May-dews  wet.'' 

Newtok. 

The  Angel,  sent  to  Mary,  in  Sannaearius,  thus  expands  his 
wings,  De  Partu  Virg.  lib.  i.  v.  107. 

■     ■  "  ingentes  expUcat  alas, 

''  Ac  tectis  lat^  insuetum  diffundit  odorem." 
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The  drcuit  wide.    Straight  knew  him  all  the  bands 
Of  Angels  under  watch ;  and  to  his  state^ 
And  to  his  message  high,  in  honour  rise ;  289 

For  on  some  message  high  they  guess'd  him  hound. 
Their  glittering  tents  he  pass'd,  and  now  is  come 
Into  the  blissful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrh. 
And  flowering  odours,  casoa,  nard,  and  balm; 
A  wilderness  of  sweets ;  for  Nature  here 
Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will         295 

So  Pope^  in  his  Abelard  and  EUnsay  v.  218. 

'^  And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perftanes,'' 

And  Collins^  with  remaikable  elegance,  has  thus  painted  Mirth, 
in  his  Ode  to  the  Passions : 

**  And  he,  amidst  his  frolick  play, 

'^  As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 

'^  Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings!*    Todd. 

Ver.  289.     m  honour  rise ;]    With 

the  same  respect  as  the  Muses  pay  to  Gallus  in  Virgil,  EcL  6%. 

''  Utque  viro  Phoebi  chorus  ctssurrexerit  onrnis." 

Nbwtok. 

When  Iris  comes  to  the  habitation  of  the  Winds,  Horn.  Iliad; 
xxiii.  203. 

roi  5*  wc  iW  ^6aX/ioTn 

ndvrcc  'ANHIArAN,  rdXfov  St  k.  r.  X»     Callakder, 

Ver.  294.  A  wUdemess  of  sweets ;]  An  elegant  expression, 
and  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  Maimo's  *^  dolce  confesion  di 
mille  odori,"  Adon^  C.  i.  st.  13.  In  the  poems  of  Shakqpeare 
and  others,  12mo.  1640,  shrubs  and  flowers,  in  The  Tale  of  Ce^ 
phalus  and  Procris,  are  thus  described  making  '^  a  meere  con- 
fusion of  sweet  smeb/'    Todd. 

Ibid.    « Nature  here 

Wanton'd  o*  in  her  prime,]  Compere  Lyl/s  TFo-» 
man  in  the  Moone,  1697,  at  the  beginning,  where  Nature  is  the 
speaker: 
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Her  virgin  fancies  pouring  forth  more  sweet. 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bUss.* 

Him  through  the  spicy  forest  onward  come 

Adam  disoem'd,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 

Of  his  cool  bower,  while  now  the  mounted  sun     300 

"  Nature  descends  irom  fane  aboue  the  spbeeres^ 

"  To  Jrolicke  heere  in  fayre  Vtopia ; 

*^  Where  my  chiefs  workes  dojlarish  in  their  prime^ 

**  And  wanUfn  in  their  first  simplicitie." 
So,  in  Thomas  Watson*s  first  sett  of  Italian  Madrigalls  englished, 
4to.  London,  1590,  Sign.  B.  iiij.  b.  Song  viii. 

*'  This  sweet  and  merry  month  of  May, 

*'  While  Nature  wixntons  in  her  pryme^ 

"  And  birds  doe  sing,''  &c. 
The  same  song  occurs  in  W.  Byrd's  Psalmes,  Songs,  and  Son- 
nets, &c.  4to.  Lond.  1611,  Sign.  C.  Song  ix.     Todd. 

Ver.  297.  Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  blissJ]  All  the 
editions  point  this  line  with  a  colon  or  semi-colon  after  art,  till 
that  of  1727 ;  from  which  I  have  here  substituted  a  comma,  agree- 
ably also  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Newton :  eriormous  bliss  being 
the  accusative  case  aft^r  pouring  forth,  which  bliss  was  the  more 
sweet,  as  it  was  wild  above  rule  or  art,  I  find  the  passage  thus 
pointed  also,  in  Harris's  Philological  InquiriA,  P.  iii.  Ch.  xiii. 
p.  496.    Todd. 

Ver.  299. a^  in  the  door  he  sat"]    So  Abraham 

"  sat  in  the  tent-door,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,"  when  he  was  vi- 
sited by  three  Angels,  Oen,  xviii.  1 .  From  that  passage  our  poet 
formed  this  incident.     Bektley. 

From  the  same  chapter  the  poet  has  also  formed  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Angel  by  Adam  and  Eve.     Todd; 

Ver.  300.    ■  the  mounted  su7i\    THie  same 

thought  of  the  sun's  seeming  to  mount  and  decline,  as  it  is  in  ver.« 
370,  is  in  Virgil,  Georg.  iii.  358.  *'  Nee  ciim  invectus  equis,"  &c. 
See  also  Hesiod,  Theog.  761. 

OvpoKov  fltravki^v,  ohS'  ohfiav6dtv  Kara^aiv^v. 

Callakdeb. 
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Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays  to  wann 
Earth's  inmost  womb,  more  warmth  than  Adam  needs : 
And  Eve  vdthin,  due  at  her  hour  prepar'd 
For  dinner  savoury  fruits;  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thitst  305 

Of  nectarous  draughts  between,  from  mUky  stream. 
Berry  or  grape  :  To  whom  thus  Adam  call'd. 
.    Haste. hither.  Eve,  and  worth  thy  sight  behold 
Eastward,  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Comes  this  way  moving ;  seems  another  mom      310 
Risen  on  mid-noon;  some  great  behest  from  Heaven 
To  us  perhaps  he  brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 
.This  day  to  be  our  guest,   •  But  go  with  speed. 
And,  what  thy  stores  contain,  bring  forth,  and  pour 

,  «Ver.  310.    seems  another  mom 

Risen  on  mid-noon ;]  An  expression  probably  bor- 
rowed from  Marino,  upon  a  sudden  appearance  of  a  glory  much 
of  the  same  kind,  Adon,  C.  xi.  st.  27. 

<'  Ed  ecco  un  lustro  lampeggiar  d'intomo 

**  Che  sole  a  sole  aggiunse,  e  giomo  a  giomo." 

Thyer. 

See  the  Song  in  Cartwright's  Ordinary y  Reed's  Old  Plays, 
vol.  X.  p.  1^95. 

**  Whiles  early  light  springs  from  the  skies, 
"  A  fairer  from  your  bride  doth  rise  ; 
"  A  brighter  day  doth  thence  appear, 
**  And  make  a  second  morning  there/' 

Compare  also  Harington's  Polindor  and  Flostella,  1651,  p.  8; 
of  Flostella's  "  disrobing  herself;" 

*'  seeming  to  shoot, 

^*  New  light  into  those  shades,  as  though 

"  Another  mome  were  rose  below." 
And  Crashaw's  verses  in  my  note  on  Arcades,  ver.  5.    Todd. 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive  315 

Our  heavenly  stranger  :  Well  we  may  affinrd 
Our  givers  their  own  gifts,  and  large  bestow 
From  large  bestow'd,  where  Nature  multiplies 
Her  fertile  growth,  and  by  disburthening  grows 
More  fruitful,  which  instructs  us  not  to  spare.      320 
To  whom  thus  Eve.  Adam,  earth's  hallow'd  mouldy 
Of  God  inspired !  small  store  will  serve,  where  store. 
All  seasons,  ripe  for  use  hangs  on  the  stalk ; 
Save  what  by  frugal  storing  firmness  gains 
To  nourish,  and  superflubus  moist  consumes  :       325 
But  Iwill  haste,  and  from  each  bough  and  brake. 
Each  plant  and  juciest  gourd,  will  pludi:  such  choice 
To  entertain  our  Angel-guest,  as  he 
Beholding  shall  confess,  that  here  on  Earth 
God  hath  dispens'd  his  bounties  as  in  Heaven.      330 

Ver.  325.  and  superfluous  moist  consumes  :\  This  is 

rather  too  philosophical  for  the  female  character  of  Eve :  And, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  Milton's  greatest  faults  is  his  introducing 
inconsistencies  in  the  characters  both  of  Angels  and  Man,  by 
mixing  too  much  with  them  his  own  philosophical  notions. 

Thter. 

Ver.  326.  and  from  each  bough  and  brake. 

Each  plant  and  juciest, gourd^  Dr.  Beotley  would 
read  branch  instead  of  brake^  thinking  that  provisions  are  not  to 
be  gathered  irom  brakes :  but  bought  brakes  plant f  and  gourde 
express  here  all  the  several  kinds  of  things  which  produce  fruits. 
The  bough  belongs  to  fruit  trees ;  the  plant  is  such  as  that  which 
produces  strawberries,  &c. ;  thje  gourd  includes  all  kinds  that  lie 
on  the  earth ;  and  the  brake  is  the  species  between  trees  and 
plants :  of  this  sort  are  (I  think)  the  bushes  which  yield  currants, 
blackberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  &c.  But  if  we  read  with 
the  Doctor  branchy  it  wiU  be  a  superfluous  word,  because  of 
bough  which  preceded  it     Peaece. 
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So  saying,  with  dispatchfiil  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best> 
What  order,  so  contriv'd  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring         335 
Taste  after  taste  upheld  with  kindliest  change ; 
Bestirs  hei^  then,  and  from  each  tender  stalk 
Whatever  Earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields 
In  India  East  or  West,  air  middle  shore 
In  Pontus  or  the  Punick  coast,  or  where  340 

Aldnous  reign'd,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough,  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell, 

Ver.  331 .    So  saying,  &c.]    Homer,  Iliad  ix.  205. 
*Oc  0aro"  UarpoxXo^  ^c  0i\f  lirewiidtS'  kralp^, 
Aifrap  6y£  Kpeloy  fiiya  KajifiaXey  k,  r.  XT    Stilliko FLEET. 

Ver.  333.  What  choice  to  choose]  This  sort  of  jingle  is  very 
usual  in  Milton,  as  to  move  motion,  B.  viii.  130,  thoughts  mis- 
thought,  B.  ix.  289,  sinn*d  sin,  B.  xi.  427.  And  it  is  not  un- 
usual in  the  best  classick  authors,  as  in  Terence,  Andr.  v.  8. 

**  Nam  hunc  scio  mea  solide  solum  gavisurum  gaudia  :*' 
and  in  Virgil,  JEn.  xii.  680. 

" hunc,  oro,  sine  mefurere  Bnt&furorem :" 

-and  many  more  instances  might  be  given.    Newton. 

Ver.  338.  Earth,  all-bearing  mother,]      So  the 

Greeks  call  her  Uafifinrop  yv,  and  the  Latins  Ommparens, 

Newton. 

Ver.  339.  or  middle  shore  &c.]     Or  on  the 

borders  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  in  Pontus,  part  of  Asia,  or  the 
Punich  coast,  part  of  Africa,  or  where  Aldnous  reign'd,  in  a 
Grecian  island  in  the  Ionian  sea  (now  the  gulf  of  Venice)  an- 
ciently called  Pheeacia,  then  Corcyra,  now  Corfu.  The  soil  is 
fruitfiil  in  oil,  wine,  and  most  excellent  fruits,  and  its  owner  is 
made  famous  for  his  garden  celebrated  by  Homer.     Hume. 

i>d2 
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She  gathers^  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand;  for  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes^  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths*  345 

From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernels  press'd 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams ;  nor  these  to  hold 
Wants  her  fit  vessels  pure ;  then  strows  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfrun'd. 

Mean  while  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet    350 
His  God-like  guest,  walks  forth  without  more  train 
Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections ;  in  himself  was  all  his  state. 
More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long  355 

Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmear'd  with  gold, 

Ver.  344.  for  drink  the  grape 

She  crushes^  inoffensive  mustyl  By  the  word  mof- 
fensive  Milton  intends  to  hint  at  the  later  invention  of  ferment- 
ing the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  thereby  giving  it  an  intoxicating 
quality.     This  he  would  say  was  not  the  wine  of  Paradise. 

Thyer. 

Ver.  345.  awf  meaths]     Sweet  drinks  like 

mead.     A  word  used  by  Chaucer,  and  perhaps  derived  from 
ficOv.    BTewton. 

Ver.  349.  ; from  the  shrub  unftmCdJ]     That  is; 

not  burnt  and  exhaling  smoke  as  in  fumigations,  but  with  its  na- 
tural scent.     Heylik. 

Ver.  351.  ■  without  more  ^ram 

Accompanied  than  with  his  ou;n,&c.]  Without 
nwre  than  with  is  a  soloecism.  It  should  be  ''  without  more 
train  than  his  own  complete  perfections,''  with  being  expunged. 
But  he  gave  it  ^*  with  no  more  train  than  with"  &c.     Bektley. 

Ver.  356.  besmear'd  with  gold,]      Horace's 

'^  aurum  vestUms  Ulitum"  Od.  iv.  ix.  14,  comes  nearest  to  iU 

Hume. 
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Dazzles  the  croud,  and  sets  them  all  agape. 
Nearer  his  presence  Adam,  though  not  aw'd. 
Yet  with  submiss  approach  and  reverence  meek,  - 
As  to  a  superiour  nature  bowing  low,  360 

Thus  said.     Native  of  Heaven,  for  other  place 
None  can  than  Heaven  such  glorious  shape  contain ; 
Since,  by  descending  from  the  thrones  above. 
Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deign'd  a  while 
To  want,  and  honour  these,  vouchsafe  with  us      365 
Two  only,  who  yet  by  sovran  gift  possess 
This  spacious  ground,  in  yonder  shady  bower 
To  rest ;  and  what  the  garden  choicest  bears 
To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  over,  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline.  370 

Whom  thus  the  angelick  Virtue  answer'd  mild.* 

Virgil  has  used  a  like  expression,  JEn.  x.  314. 

*'  Per  tunicam  squallentem  auro"    Richardson. 

Ver.  357.  ^ cmd  sets  them  all  agape.]  Viigil, 

Georg.  ii.  463. 

"  Nee  varios  inhiant  pulchra  testudine  postes."   Jortik. 

Ver.  361.  '• Native  €/ Heaven,  for  other  place 

None  can  than  Heaven  such  glorious  shape  contain ;] 
Milton,  in  the  turn  of  these  words,  very  plainly  aUudes  to  what 
^neas  says  to  Venus  in  the  first  JEneid,  ver.  327. 

**  O,  quam  te  memorem,  Virgo  ?  namque  haud  tibi  vultus 
**  Mortalis,  nee  vox  hominem  sonat ;  O  Dea  certe." 

Thyer. 

Ver.  371.  Whom  thus  the  angelick  Virtue]  the  angel:  Thus 
Homer  uses  TLpidfwio  fiiriv,  the  strength  of  Priamy  for  Priam 
himself  IL  iii.  105;  and  "Ejito/doc  fiiyo^  for  Hector ,  IL  xiv.  418. 
And  Odyss.  vii.  167.  Ahrap  Iwtl  r<Jy'  &Kov<r  Itpoy  fuvoQ  AXjcc v<Soto, 
"  After  the  sacred  strength  of  Alcinous  had  heard  that."     Imi- 
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Adam^  I  therefore  came ;  nor  art  thou  such 
Created,  or  such  place  hast  here  to  dwell. 
As  may  not  oft  invite,  though  Spirits  of  Heaven, 
To  visit  thee ;  lead  on  then  where  thy  bower       375 
O'ershades ;  for  these  mid-hours,  till  evening  rise, 
I  have  at  wilL     So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 
They  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arbour  smil'd. 
With  flowerets  deck'd,  and  fragrant  smells ;  but  Eve, 
Undeck'd  save  with  herself,  more  lovely  fair         380 
Than  Wood-Nymph,  or  the  fairest  goddess  feign'd 
Of  three  that  in  mount  Ida  naked  strove, 

tated  twice  by  Virgil,  odora  canum  vis  for  dogs,  JSn,  iv*  1 32 : 
Fimque  DeUm  infemani,  the  mfemal  deities,  ^n.  xii.  149. 

Hume. 

Ver.  378, Pomona  s  arbour]    The  goddess 

of  fruit-trees  might  well  be  supposed  to  haye  a  delightful  aibour, 
but  that  could  not  be  more  delightful  in  imagination,  than  this 
was  in  reality.     See  Ovid,  Met,  xiv.  623,  &c.     Newton. 

Ver.  380.  Undeck*d  save  with  herself,]  This  is  simplex  mun- 
ditiis  indeed,  beyond  Horace's,  and  makes  an  excellent  contrast 
to  Ovid's  description  of  the  fine  lady  full  dress*d, 

■  "  pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui." 

It  calls  to  mind  that  memorable  saying,  **  Inditur,  formosa  est ; 
exuitur,  ipsa  forma  est."  Dress'dy  she  is  beautiful ;  undressed, 
she  is  beauty  itself  With  the  same  elegance  of  expression,  de- 
scribing Adam,  he  has  said, 

«    ■  **  in  himself  was  aU  his  state."     Newton. 

Ver.  381.     or  the  fairest  goddess  feign' d 

Of  three  &c.]  He  alludes  to  the  contest  for  beauty, 
Ae  *^  certamina  dearum"  of  Ovid,  between  Venus,  Juno,  and 
Minerva.    The  turn  of  the  expression  is  not  unlike  Drummond's 
description  of  a  beautiful  virgin.  Poems,  1616.     Part  second. 
**  No  Deitiefaign'd,  which  haunts  the  silent  woods, 
"  Is  like  to  her,"  &c.     Todd. 
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Stood  to  entertam  her  guest  from  Heaven ;  no  reil 
She  needed^  virtue-proof;  no  thought  infirm 
Alter'd  her  cheek.     On  whom  the  Angel  Hail    385 
Bestow^d^  the  holy  salutation  us'd 
Long  afiter  to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve. 

Hail,  Mother  of  Mankind,  whose  fruitful  womb 
ShaU  fill  the  world  more  numerous  with  thy  sons. 
Than  with  these  various  fruits  the  trees  of  God     390 
Have  heap'd  this  table ! — Rais'd  of  grassy  turf 
Their  table  was,  and  mossy  seats  had  round. 
And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 
All  autumn  pil'd,  though  spring  and  autumn  here 

Ver.  384.     no  thought  infirm 

Altered  her  cheek.]  There  is  a  dignified  simplicity, 
%  chasteness  of  expression  here  that  has  the  finest  efiect,  and  I 
belie¥e  never  was  exceeded.  Such  language  is  the  essence  of 
true  poetry.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  refer  to  Gen.  ii.  25. 

DuilSTEIU 

Ver.  387.    to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve.]     See  Luke 

i.  28.  She  is  called  secoTid  Eve,  as  Christ  is  sometimes  called 
second  Adam.     Newton. 

Ver.  394.  All  autumn  piFd,]  The  table  had  mossy  seats  round 
it,  and  all  autumn  pil'd  upon  it,  that  is,  the  fruits  of  autumn.  So 
in  Virgil,  Oeorg.  ii.  5. 

"  pampineo  gravidus  autumno 

"  Floret  ager." 

it  may  be  observed  here  (as  Dr.  Greenwood  adds)  that  when 
Milton  introduces  any  thing  that  might  give  occasion  to  a  captious 
critick  to  inquire  how  Adam  could  be  furnished  with  such  utensils 
in  his  first  state ;  he  has  always  the  caution  so  to  explain  himself 
as  to  prevent  any  mistake.  Thus  when  he  has  mentioned  the 
icUfUy  he  tells  us  it  was  rais'd  of  grassy  turf.  A  little  above, 
ver.  348,  where  he  says  Eve  wanted  not  fit  vesselsy  he  takes  no 
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Danc'd  hand  in  hand.     A  while  discourse  they  hold ; 
No  fear  lest  dinner  cool ;  when  thus  b^an  396 

Our  author.     Heavenly  stranger^  please  to  taste 
These  bounties^  which  our  Nourisher,  from  whom 
All  perfect  good,  unmeasur'd  out,  descends. 
To  us  for  food  and  for  delight  hath  caus'd  400 

The  earth  to  yield ;  unsavoury  food  perhaps 
To  spiritual  natures ;  only  this  I  know. 
That  one  Celestial  .Father  gives  to  all. 

To  whom  the  Angel.     Therefore  what  He  gives 
(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)  to  Man  in  part         405 
Spiritual,  may  of  purest  Spirits  be  found 
No  ingrateful  food :  And  food  alike  those  pure 
Intelligential  substances  require, 

farther  notice  of  them  there^  because  the  reader  was  prepared  to 
understand  it  by  a  passage  in  B.  iv.  335. 

«  and  in  the  rind, 

"  Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream." 

Newton. 
A  passage  in  Sidney's  Arcadia  here  probably  occurred  in  Mil- 
ton's mind.  ''  There  found  they  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood 
a  little  square  place  not  burthened  with  trees,  but  with  a  board 
covered  and  beautified  with  the  pleasantest  fruits  that  sun-bum'd 
Autumn  could  deliver  to  them,"  p.  286.     Todd. 

Ver.  404.     Therefore  what  He  gwei 

(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)]  The  fine  effect  of 
this  truly  devotional  parenthesis,  will  be  sensibly  felt  by  every 
devout  reader  of  Milton.  Truly  to  taste  the  beauties  of  his 
sacred  poesy,  a  previously  devotional  spirit,  as  Mr.  Hayley  has 
admirably  observed,  is  absolutely  necessary.     Dunster. 

Ver.  407.  No  ingrateful  food :]  There  being  mention  made 
in  Scripture  of  Angels  food,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  25  ;  that  is  foundation 
enough  for  a  poet  to  build  upon,  and  to  advance  these  notions  of 
the  Angels  eating.     Newton. 
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As  doth  your  rational ;  and  both  contain 

Within  them  every  lower  faculty  410 

Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste. 

Tasting  concoct,  digest,  assimilate. 

And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn. 

For  know,  whatever  was  created,  needs 

To  be  sustained  and  fed :  Of  elements  415 

The  grosser  feeds  the  purer,  earth  the  sea,     . 

Ver.  415.  Of  elements  &c.]   Dr.  Bentleyisfor 

omittmg  here  eleven  lines  together,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  them  the  editor's,  though  we  entirely  agree  with  him 
in  wishing,  that  the  author  had  taken  more  care  what  notions  of 
philosophy  he  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  Arch- Angel.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  the  spots  in  the  moon,  (which 
are  owing  to  the  inequalities  of  her  surface,  and  to  the  different 
nature  of  lier  constitiient  parts,  land  and  water)  to  attribute 
them,  I  say,  to  vapours  not  yet  tum'd  into  her  substance.  It  is 
certainly  very  unphilosopkicai  to  say  that  the  sun  sups  with  the 
ocean^  but  it  is  not  unpoeticaL  And  whatever  other  faults  are 
found  in  these  lines,  they  are  not  so  properly  the  faults  of  Milton, 
as  of  his  times,  and  of  those  systems  of  philosophy  which  he  had 
l6amed  in  his  younger  years.  If  he  had  written  after  the  late 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  science,  he  would  have  written  in 
another  manner.  It  is  allowed  by  all  philosophers,  that  the  sun 
and  fixed  stars  receive  their  supplies  of  nourishment ;  but  in  what 
manner  they  are  fed  and  supplied  is  a  great  question  :  And  surely 
a  greater  latitude  and  hberty  may  be  indulged  to  a  poet  in 
speaking  of  these  things,  than  to  a  philosopher.  The  same  kind 
of  thought  runs  through  the  nineteenth  ode  of  Anacreon,  to  which 
the  poet  might  allude,  but  more  particularly  to  that  passage  in 
Pliny,  where  the  same  account  is  given  of  the  spots  in  the  moon. 
''  Siderai  vero  baud  dubie  humore  terreno  pasci,  quia  orbe  di- 
midio  nonnunquaih  maculosa  qematur,  scilicet  nondum.suppe- 
tente  ad  hauriendum  ultra  justa  vi :  maculas  enim  non  aliud 
esse  quam  terree  faptas  cum  humore  sordes.'*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

Newton. 
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Earth  and  the  sea  feed  air,  tiie  air  those  fires 

Ethereal^  and  as  lowest  first  the  moon ; 

Whence  in  her  visage  round  those  spots^  unpurg'd 

Vapours  not  yet  into  her  suhstance  tum*d.  420 

Nor  doth  the  moon  no  nourishment  exhale 

From  her  moist  continent  to  higher  orbs. 

The  sun  that  Ught  imparts  to  aJD^  receives 

From  all  his  alimental  recompence 

In  humid  exhalations,  and  at  even  425 

Sups  with  the  ocean.     Though  in  Heaven  the  trees 

Of  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  vines 

Ver.  421.  Nor  doth  the  moon  no  nourishment  exhale\  A 
Latinism.  So  Vir^l^  Qeorg,  i.  83.  ''  Nee  nulla  interea  est  in- 
aratee  gratia  terree."     Newton. 

Ver.  422.  From  her  moist  conivMntl  The  moon  is  called  in 
Hamlet^  A.  i.  S.  1.  '<  the  moist  star.''  And  in  Randolph's  Poems, 
1640,  p.  49.  "  the  wio«e  moone."    Todd 

Ver.  425. and  at  even 

Sups  with  the  ocean,']  So,  in  Lovelace's  Posthu- 
mous Poems,  1659,  p.  15.   "  The  sun  sups  in  the  deep."   Todd. 

Ver.  426.    Though  in  Heaven  the  trees  &c.] 

In  mentioning  trees  of  life  and  vines  in  Heaven,  he  is  justified  by 
Scripture.  See  Mat,  xxvi.  29,  and  Rev,  xxii.  2.     Newton. 

Ver.  427     ambrosial /ruiYo^e  hear;  and  vines 

Yield  nectar;]  Cicero  has  very  justly  censured 
Homer  for  describing  his  deities  as  subject  to  the  same  appetites 
with  men,  and  having  recourse  to  neotar  and  ambrosia  for  their 
sustenance.  **  Non  enim  ambrosia  deos  aut  nectare,  Juventate 
pocula  ministrante,  leetari  arbitror.-^Fingebat  heec  Homenis,  et 
humana  ad  deos  tiansferebat ;  divina  maliem  ad  nos."  Tusc, 
Disp,  1.1.  Milton's  imitation  of  Homer  in  this  particular  (which 
is  perhaps  less  liable  to  censure,  as  there  are  several  passives  in 
sacred  history  where  Angels  are  described  as  eating,)  may  be  seen 
in  this  speech  of  Raphael.     Merrick's  note  on  Tryphiodorus, 
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Yield  nectar ;  though  from  off  the  boughs  each  mom 
We  brush  mellifluous  dews^  and  find  the  ground 
Cover'd  with  pearly  grain :  Yet  God  hath. here    430 
Varied  his  bounty  so  'with  new  delights. 
As  may  compare  with  Heaven ;  and  to  taste 
Think  not  I  shall  be  nice.    So  down  they  sat. 
And  to  their  viands  fell ;  nor  seemingly 
The  Angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss  435 

▼er.  251. — ^I  may  add  that,  in  our  poet's  Lycidas,  his  departed 
friend  is  described  "  laving  his  locks  with  nectar  in  the  blest  king- 
doms of  joy  and  love.*'  Enoch,  translated  into  heaven,  is  de- 
scribed both  in  the  French  Du  BartcLS,  and  in  Lisle's  translation 
of  it  in  1625,  p.  3. 

*^  Thou  drinkest  now  thy  fiU  of  nectar  wine ;  thy  day 
"  Of  Saboth  never  ends."    Todd. 

Ver.  435. the  common  gloss 

O/'Theolc^ans ;]  The  usual  comment  and  expo- 
sition of  divines.  For,  several  of  the  Fathers  and  ancient  Doctors 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  Angels  did  not  reaUy  eat,  but  only 
seemed  to  do  so ;  and  they  ground  that  opinion  principally  upon 
what  the  Angel  Raphael  says  in  the  book  of  Tobit.  xii.  19.  '*  All 
these  days  did  I  appear  unto  you,  but  I  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
hut  you  did  see  a.  vision."  But  our  author  was  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  that  the  Angel  did  not  eat  in  appearance  only  but  in 
reality,  with  keen  dispatch  of  real  hunger,  as  he  says;  and  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  accounts  in  the  Canonical  Scripture 
of  Abraham's  entertainmg  three  Angels  at  one  time,  and  Lot's 
entertaining  two  Angels  at  another.  See  Oen.  xviii.  and  xix. 
There  it  is  said  plainly  that  meat  was  set  before  them,  and  they 
did  eat ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  not  understanding  this,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  relation,  literally.  Milton  uses  the  word 
Theologia$M^  in  his  Tetrachordon,  p.  223,  vol,  i.  ed.  1738. 

Newtok. 

In  Heywood's  Hierarchie  of  Angels,  it  is  said  of  the  Angels, 
fol.  edit.  1635,  p.  200. 
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Of  Theologians ;  but  with  keen  dispatch 

Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 

To  transubstantiate :  What  redounds,  transpires 

Through  Spirits  with  ease ;  nor  wonder ;  if  by  fire 

Of  sooty  coal  the  empirick  alchemist  440 

Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 

Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold. 

As  from  the  mine.     Mean  while  at  table  Eve 

Minister'd  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 

With  pleasant  liquours  crown  d :  O  innocence      445 

"  In  visible  form  they  likewise  have  appeared, 
"  Been  seen  to  walke,  to  eaty  to  drinkey**  &c. 

But,  in  the  same  page,  the  assertion  is  qualified,  according  to  the 
common  gloss  of  Theologians,  as  of  the  Angels  with  Abraham  ; 

-^ "  they  dranke  with  him,  and  eat, 

"  At  least,  unto  his  seeming,  tasted  meat." 

See  also  the  note  on  Comus,  v.  16.     Todd. 

Ver.  443*    Mean  while  at  table  Eve 

Minister'd  naked,  &c.]  See  above,  ver.  331,  &c. 
The  several  particulars  of  Eve's  collecting  fruits,  &c.  for  the 
Angel's  repast,  and  attending  on  her  celestial  guest,  seem  to  have 
been  taken  from  TibuUus,  B.  i.  El  v.  29. 

'*  Ilia  regat  cunctos,  illi  sint  omnia  curs, 

*'  £t  juvet  in  totS  me  nihil  esse  domo. 
'*  Hue  veniet  Messala  mens,  cui  dulcia  poma 

"  Delia  selectis  detrahet  arboribus. 
''  £t  tantum  venerata  virum,  hunc  sedula  curet ; 

"  Huic  paret,  atque  epulas  ipsa  niinistra  gerat.? 

Stillinofleet. 

Ver.  445.  With  pleasant  liquours  crown'd :]  To  crown  their 
cujps,  was  a  phrase  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  filling  them 
above  the  brim,  but  yet  not  so  as  to  run  over.  Thus  it  is  used  by 
Homer,  Iliad  i.  470. 
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Deserving  Paradise !  if  ever,  then. 
Then  had  the  sons  of  <6od  excuse  to  have  been 
Enamour'd  at  that  sight ;  but  in  those  hearts 
Love  unlibidinous  reign'd,  nor  jealousy 
Was.  understood,  the  injured  lover's  hell.  450 

Thus,  when  with  meats  and  drinks  they  had  sufficed. 
Not  burden'd  nature,  sudden  mind,  arose 

Kovpoi  fiev  KprftifpaQ  eTrefrriypavro  voroio, 
and  by  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  528. 

"  et  socii  cratera  coronant."    Newton. 

Ver.  446.    if  ever,  then, 

Then  hcui  the  sons  ofOod  excuse  &c.]  The  doubling 
of  then  adds  great  force  and  emphasis.     The  allusion  is  to  Gen. 
vi.  2.     See  note  on  B.  iii.  463.    Newton. 
'    Some  of  the  Rabbins  say,  Eve  was  so  beautiful,  that  the  prince 
of  Angels  fell  in  love  with  her;  which  occasioned  his  fall. 

Upton. 

Ver.  451 .  Thus  when  with  meats  and  drinks  they  had  sufficd. 
Not  burden* dtiature,]  Homer, //.  i.  469.  AvToptirtl 
irdcioc  Koi  €SriTv6c  c{  tpov.  tyro.  And  see  Virgil,  ^n.  i.  21 6.  Milton 
says  the. same  thing,  but  at  the  same  time  insinuates  a  fine  moral 
of  the  true  end  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  is  to  satisfy,  but 
not  to  burden,  nature ;  and  this  sort  of  temperance  he  not  only 
recommends,  as  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  ai^d  in  B.  xi.  530, 
&c.  but  remarkably  practised  himself.     Newton. 

See  also  Odyss.  y.  201.     And  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  i.  xii.  15, 
ii.  vii.  15.     But  Milton  had  certainly  Tasso  in  his  mind ;  at  least 
the  passage  has  fuU>  ground  for  the  Miltonick  one,  Gier,  Lib.  C. 
xll7. 
,    .        "  Poi  che  de'  cibi  il  natural'  amore 

''  Fu  in  lor  represso,  e  1'  importuna  sete." 

Fairfax  also  translates  it,  *'  when  the  valiant  knights  sufficed  are 
with  meat  and  drink."  But  Milton  here  gives  more  fully  the  in- 
tended sensaof  Tasso's  naturoT  amore  and  importuna  sete. 

Dvnster.     , 
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In  Adam^  not  to  let  the  occasion  pass 

Given  him  by  this  great  confierence  to  know 

Of  things  above  his  world,  and  of  their  being       455 

Who  dwell  in  Heaven,  whose  excellence  he  saw 

Transcend  his  own  so  fyr ;  whose  radiant  fonns. 

Divine  effiilgence,  whose  high  power,  so  far 

Exceeded  human :  and  his  wary  speech 

Thus  to  the  empyreal  minister  he  fram'd.  460 

Inhabitant  with  God,  now  know  I  well 
Thy  favour,  in  this  honour  done  to  Man ; 
Under  whose  lowly  roof  thou  hast  vouchsaf  d 
To  enter,  and  these  earthly  fruits  to  taste. 
Food  not  of  Angels,  yet  accepted  so,  465 

As  that  more  willingly  thou  couldst  not  seem 
At  Heaven's  high  feasts  to  have  fed :  yet  what  compare  ? 

Ver.  455.  above  his  world,]    Tickell,  Fenton,  and 

Bentley,  have  corrupted  the  text,  by  reading  '^  above  this  world." 

Todd. 

Ver.  456.  whose  excellence]  Excellence  is  a 

general  word ;  and  Milton  branches  the  excellence  of  Angels  into 
two  particulars ;  their  radiant  forms  (which  were  the  effulgence 
of  the  Deity),  and  their  high  power.  '  Pearce. 

Ver.  467.  ^ yet  what  compare?']    His  speech 

was  wary ;  and  he  was  afraid  to  ask  tjbe  angel  diroctly  of  the 
different  conditions  of  Men  and  Angels ;  but  yet  intimates  hit 
desire  to  know  by  questioning  whether  there  was  any  comparisoQ 
between  them.     Newton. 

I  would  have  it  observed  in  what  a  beautiful  manner  Milton 
brings  on  the  execution  of  those  orders,  which  Raphael  had  re- 
ceived from  God.  To  avoid  all  appearance  of  harshness  or 
abruptness,  which  might  have  seemed,  if  the  Angel  had  imme- 
diately entered  upon  his  errand,  the  poet  makes  use  of  Adam's 
curiosity  to  introduce  the  subject,  and  puts  such  wary  and  modest 
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To  whom  the  winged  Hierarch  replied. 
O  Adain>  One  Almighty  is^  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return,  470 

If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all. 
Endued  with  various  &rms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 
But  more  refin'd,  more  spiritous  and  pure,  475 

As  nearer  to  him  plac'd,  or  nearer  tending 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned. 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 

questions  into  his  mouth,  as  naturally  led  to  those  high  matters, 
upon  which  the  other  was  commissioned  to  discourse  to  him. 

Greenwood. 
Certainly  Adam  is  not  asking  any  question  here,  as  doctor 
Newton  would  msmuate.  This  exclamation  is  the  exclamation 
of  admiration  at  the  superiour  joys  of  Heaven,  as  suggested  by 
the  superiour  nature,  the  **  radiant  form  and  divine  effulgence,** 
of  his  heavenly  visitor.     Dunster. 

Ver.  471. created  all 

Such  to  perfections    See  Wisdom  i.  14.    Todd. 

Ver.  475.    But  more  refiiCd^  more  spiritotu  and  pure.  Sec.] 
So  Spenser,  in  his  Hymme 'of  Heavenly  Beautie,  speaking  of  the 
earth,,  the  air,  and  above  that  the  pure  crystalline, 
"  By  view  whereof  it  plainly  may  appeare, 
**  That  still  as  every  thing  doth  upward  tend, 
**  And  further  is  from  earth,  so  still  more  cleare 
*'  And  faire  it  giowes'*  &c.     Thter. 

Ver.  478.  Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  &c.]  Our  author  should 
have  considered  things  better ;  for,  by  attributing  his  own  false 
notions  in  philosophy  to  an  Arch-Angel,  he  has  really  lessened 
the  character  which  he  intended  to  raise.  He  is  as  much  mis- 
taken here  in  his  metaphysicks,  as  he  was  before  in  his  physicks. 
This  notion  of  matter  refining  into  spirit  is  by  no  means  observing 
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Proportion'd  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalky  from  thence  the  leaves 

More  aery^  last  the  bright  consummate  flower      481 

Spirits  od6rous  breathes  :  flowers  and  their  fruit, 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublim'd 

To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal. 

To  intellectual ;  give  both  life  and  sense,  485 

Fancy  and  understanding ;  whence  the  soul 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being. 

Discursive,  of  intuitive ;  discourse 

Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter,  most  is  ours. 

Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same.  490 

Wonder  not  then,  what  God  for  you  saw  good 

If  I  reftise  not,  but  convert,  as  you 

To  proper  substance.    Time  may  come,  when  Men 

With  Angels  may  participate,  and  find 

the  bounds  proportioned  to  each  kind.  I  suppose  he  meant  it  as 
a  comment  on  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  body  changed  into  a 
spiritual  body,  as  in  I.  Cor.  xv.  and  perhaps  borrowed  it  from 
some  of  his  systems  of  divinity.  For  Milton,  as  he  was  too 
much  of  a  materialist  in  his  philosophy,  so  he  was  too  much  of  a 
4sy8tematist  in  his  divinity.     Newton.    . 

Ver.  482.  Spirits  od6rous]  We  must  take  notice  in  reading 
this  verse,  that  Spirits  is  here  a  word  of  two  syllables,  though  it 
is  often  contracted  into  one,  or  pronounced  as  two  short  ones,  and 
particularly  in  the  second  line  after  this,  '^  To  vital  spirits  as- 
pire ;"  and  the  second  syllable  in  od6rous  is  to  be  pronounced 
long,  though  the  poet  makes  it  short  in  other  places,  as  in  B.  iv. 
166.  But  these  are  not  the  only  instances,  where  Milton  makes 
use  of  the  same  poetical  licence.     Newton. 

Odorous  is  pronounced  with  the  same  accent  in  Marino*s 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  translated  by  T.  R.  1675,  p.  60. 

^<  llie  hills,  and  dales,  that  plants  odious  bare."    Todd. 
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No  inconvenient  diet,  nor  too  light  fiure ;  495 

And  from  these  corporal  nutriments  perhaps 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit> 

Iipproy'd  by  tract  of  time,  and,  winged,  ascend 

Ethereal,  as  we ;.  or  may,  at  choice. 

Here  or  in  heavenly  Paradises  dweU  ;  500 

If  ye  be  found  obedient,  and  retain 

Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire. 

Whose  progeny  you  are.     Mean  while  enjoy 

Your  fill  what  happiness  this  happy  state 

Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  more.  505 

To  whom  the  patriarch  of  mankind  replied. 
O  favourable  Spirit,  propitious  g^est. 
Well  hast  thou  taught  the  way  that  might  direct 
Our  knowledge,  and  the  scale  of  nature  set 
From  center  to  circumference;  whereon,  510 

Ver.  498.  and,  unng^d,  ascend 

Ethereal,  as  we ;]  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ablest 
Divines  and  primitive  Fathers  of  the  Catholick  church,  that,  if 
Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  would  never  have  died,  but  would 
have  been  translated  from  Earth  to  Heaven ;  and  this  doctrine 
the  reader  may  see  illustrated  in  the  learned  Bishop  Bull's  dis- 
course Of  the  state  of  Man  before  the  fall*  Our  author  no  doubt 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  sense  of  antiquity  in  this  par- 
ticular; and  admitting  the  notion,  what  he  says  is  poeticd  at 
least,  if  you  will  not  allow  it  to  be  probable  and  rational. 

Newton. 

Ver,  503.  Whose  progeny  you  are.']  From  St.  Paul,  Acts 
xvii.  28«  ''  For  we  are  also  his  offspring :"  who  took  it  from 
Aratus,  Tpv  yap  xal  yivo^  ifffiiv.    Newton. 

Ver.  504,  Your  f  II  what  happiness']  Your  fill  of  what  happi- 
ness, or  to  your  fill  what  happiness.     Newton. 

Ver.  509. and  the  scale  of  nature  set 

From  center  to  circumference ;]  The  scale  or  ladder 

VOL.  n.  E  e  • 
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In  contemplation  of  created  things. 

By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  Ood.    But  say. 

What  meant  that  caution  join'd,  Jfye  hefimnd 

Obedient  $  Can  we  want  obedience  then 

To  Him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert,  515 

Who  form'd  us  from  the  dust  and  placed  us  here 

Full  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  bliss 

Human  desires  can  seek  or  apprehend  ? 

To  whom  the  Angel.  Son  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Attend !  That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God ;        520 

of  nature  ascends  by  steps  from  a  point,  a  center,  to  the  whole 
circumference  of  what  mankind  can  see  or  comprehend.  The 
metaphor  is  bold  and  vastly  expressive.  Matter ,  one  first  matter^ 
is  this  center;  nature  mfinitely  diversified  is  the  scale  which 
reaches  to  the  utmost  of  our  conceptions,  all  round.  We  are 
thus  led  to  Ood;  whose  circumference  who  can  tell?  **  Vnczr" 
cumscrib*d  he  fills  infinitude,*'  B.  vii.  170.     Richardson. 

Ver.  512.  By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God,]  There  is  a  real 
vbible  ladder  (besides  that  visionary  one  of  Jacob)  whose  footy 
though  placed  on  the  earth  among  the  lowest  of  the  creation,  yet 
leads  us  by  steps,  in  contemplation  of  created  things,  up  to  God, 
the  invisible  Creator  of  all  things.  ,  Hume. 

Milton  here  very  clearly  alludes  to  .the  Platonick  philosophy 
of  rising  gradually  from  the  consideration  of  particular  create 
beauty  to  that  which  is  universal  and  uncreated.    Thter. 

St  Bernard's  expression  might  have  been  now  in  Milton*s  mind : 
<'  Humilitas  scala  cali!*  But  see  also  Stafford's  Nhbe,  12mo. 
1611,  p.  3.  '^  The  beasts  themselues  haue  sense;  nay,  they 
haue  appearing  (though  not  apparent)  vertues ;  but  none  of  them 
euer  yet  mounted  one  degree  of  contemplation's  rising  scale ;  by 
which  the  wise  man,  with  an  aspiring  zeale,  ascends  the  throne  of 
God,"&c.    Todd. 

Ver.  520.  Attend  I  &c.]  The  sentences  here  are  very  short, 
as  every  thing  ought  to  be  in  the  preceptive  way.  ^'  Quicquid 
prmcipies,  esto  6rm5,"  is  the  rule  of  Horace,  De  Arte  Poet,  335. 
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That  thoa  oontinuest  such,  owe  to  thyself. 

That  IS,  to  thy  obedience ;  therein  stan<L 

This  was  that  caution  given  thee ;  be  advis'd. 

God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable; 

And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere  525 

He  left  it  in  thy  power ;  ordain'd  thy  will 

By  nature  free,  not  over-rul'd  by  &te 

Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity : 

Our  voluntary  service  he  requires. 

Not  our  necessitated ;  such  with  him  530 

Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find ;  for  how 

Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tried  whether  they  serve 

Milling  dr  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must 

By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose  ? 

Myself,  and  all  the  angelick  host,  that  stand        535 

In  sight  of  God,  enthron'd,  our  happy  state 

Hdd,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds ; 

On  other  surety  none :  Freely  we  serve. 

Because  we  freely  love,  as  in  our  will 

To  love  or  not ;  in  this  we  stand  or  fall :  540 

And  some  are  fallen,  to  disobedience  fallen. 

And  so  from  Heaven  to  deepest  Hell ;  O  fall 

And  this  brevity  in  the  pfeceptive,  as  it  is  t^preeable  to  Horace's 
rule,  80  likewise  is  it  to  his  practice,  as  particulariy  in  that  string 
of  precepts,  Epist.  I.  ii.  55.    Newtok. 

Ver.  526. ^ —  ordaivCd  thy  will 

By  nature  free,  not  over-ruVd  hy  fate  &c.]    Sec 
Sir  John  Davies's  Nosce  teipsum,  p.  36,  ed.  1608. 

''  If  by  his  word  he  had  the  current  stayd 
**  Of  Adam's  willy  which  was  by  nature  freCy 
**  It  had  bene  one,  as  if  his  word  had  sayd, 
"  I  will  henceforth,  that  Man  no  man  shall  be  J*  Todd. 
Ee  2 
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From  what  high  state  of  bliss^  into  what  woe ! 

To  whom  our  great  progenitor.     Thy  words 
Attentive,  and  with  more  delighted  ear/  645 

Divine  instructor,  I  have  heard,  than  when 
Cherubick  songs  by  night  from  neighbouring  hills 
Aereal  musick  send  :  Nor  knew  I  not 
To  be  both  will  and  deed  created  free ; 
Yet  that  we  never  shall  forget  to  love  550 

Our  Maker,  and  obey  Him  whose  command 
Single  is  yet  so  just,  my  constant  thoughts 
Assured  me,  and  still  assure :  Though  what  thou  tell'st 
Hath  pass'd  in  Heaven,  some  doubt  within  me  move. 
But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consent,  555 

The  frdl  relation,  which  must  needs  be  strange. 
Worthy  of  sacred  silence  to  be  heard ; 

Ver.  546.     than  when 

Cheruinch  songs  Sic]  Adam  had  mentioned  these 
nightly  songs  of  the  Angels  with  pleasure  in  B.  iv.  680,  &i^.  But 
still  he  prefers  the  conversation  of  the  Angel>  and  thinks  discourse 
more  sweet ;  ^'  for  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense." 

Newton. 

Ver.  548.    Nor  knew  I  not 

To  be  both  will  and  deed  created  free ;]  Nor  was  it 
unknown  to  me  that  my  will  and  actions  are  tree.  I  knew  I  was 
free.    Two  negatives  make  an  affirmative.     Richardsoh. 

Ver.  551 .    -^— —  whose  command 

Single  is  yet  so  just,]  That  is,  the  command  not 
to  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree,  the  only  command  given  to  inan. 
It  is  spoken  of  much  in  the  same  manner,  B.  iv.  419,  and  again  v. 
432.  And  this  command,  though  single,  and  therefore  on  that 
account  to  be  obeyed,  is  yet  so  just,  that  it  lays  a  further  obliga- 
tion upon  our  obedience.     Newton. 

Ver.  557.     Worthy  of  sacred  silence  to  be  heard;]    Worthy 
of  religious  silence,  such  as  was  required  at  the  sacriiicesy  and 
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And  we  have  yet  large  day^  for  scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finished  half  his  journey^  and  scarce  begins 
His  other  half  in  the  great  zone  of  Heaven.  560 

Thus  Adam  made  request ;  and  Raphaifl^ 
After  short  pause  assenting^  thus  began.    - 

High  matter  thou  enjoin'st  me^O  prime  of  men^ 
Sad  task  and  hard  :  For  how  shall  I  relate 
To  human  sense  the  invisible  exploits  565 

Of  warring  Spirits  ?  how,  without  remorse^ 
The  ruin  of  so  many  glorious  once 
And  perfect  while  they  stood  ?  how  last  unfold 
The  secrets  of  another  world,  perhaps 

other  religious  ceremonies,  of  the  ancients ;  aUuding  to  that  of 
Horace,  Od.  ii.  xiii.  29,  30. 

^'  Utnimque  sacro  digna  silentio 

**  Mirantur  umbrce  dicere/'    Richardson. 

Ver.  563.    High  fHatter  thou  enjcitCst  me,  0  prime  cfmen^ 

Sad  task  and  hard :  &c.]  It  is  customary  with  the 
epick  poets  to  introduce^  by  way  of  episode  and  narration,  the 
principal  events  which  happened  before  the  action  of  the  poem 
commences  :  And  as  Homer's  Ulysses  relates  his  adventures  to 
Alcinous,  and  as  Virgil's  iBneas  recounts  the  history  of  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  of  his  own  travels  to  Dido ;  so  the  Angel  relates  tp 
Adam  the  fall  of  Angels  and  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  be- 
gms  his  narration  of  the  fall  of  Angels,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  ^£neas  does  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Virg. 
JBn.  ii*  3. 

**  Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem."    Nbwton. 

Ver.  568. how  last  unfold 

The  secrets  of  another  world,  perhaps 
Not  lawful  to  reveal  ?]    So,  in  Virgil,  JEn,  vi.  266. 
^'  Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui ;  sit  numine  vestro 
'^  Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  mersas." 

Stilljngfleet. 
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Not  lawful  to  reveal  ?  yet  for  thy  good  570 

This  is  dispensed ;  and  what  surmounts  the  reach 

Of  human  sense^  I  shall  ddineate  so^ 

By  likening  spiritual  to  corporeal  forms^ 

As  may  express  them  best ;  though  what  if  Earth 

Be  but  the  shadow  of  Heaven^  and  things  therein  575 

Each  to  other  like^  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  ? 

As  yet  this  world  was  not^  and  Chaos  wild 
Reign'd  where  these  Heavens  now  roll^  where  Earth 

now  rests 
Upon  her  center  pois'd ;  when  on  a  day 

Ver.  574.    : though  what  if  Earth  &c.]     In 

order  to  make  Adam  comprehend  these  things,  the  angel  telk 
him  that  he  must  liken  8piritual  to  corporal  forms^  and  questions 
whether  there  is  not  a  greater  similitude  and  resemblance  between 
things  in  Heaven  and  things  in  Earth  than  is  generally  imagined, 
which  is  suggested  very  artfully,  as  it  is  indeed  the  best  apology 
that  could  be  made  for  those  bold  %ures,  which  Milton  has  em- 
ployed ;  and  especially  in  his  descriptions  of  the  battles  of  the 
Angels.  To  the  same  purpose,  says  Mr.  Mede,  Discoune  x.  "  If 
the  visiUe  things  of  God  may  be  learned,  as  St.  Paul  says,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  why  may  not  the  invisible  and  intelli- 
gible  world  be  learned  from  the  fobrick  of  the  visible  ?  the  one  (k 
•may  be)  being  the  pattern  of  the  other."    Newtok. 

We  may  also  compare  Cicero,  Frag,  TinuBus,  ad  init.  "  Atque 
si  pulcher  est  hie  mundus,  si  probus  ejus  artifex,  profectd  speciem 
setemitatis  imitari  maluit ;  sin  secus,  quod  ne  dictu  quidem  fas  est, 
generatum  exemplum  est  pro  eetemo  secutus.  Non  igitur  dubium, 
quin  cetemitat^n  maluerit  sequi ;  quandoquidem  neque  mundo 
quidquam  pulchrius^  neque  ejus  cedificatore  preestantius.  Sic 
e^  generatus  ad  id  est  effectus,  quod  ratione  sapientiaque  com- 
prehenditur,  atque  immutabili  eetemitate  contiAetur.  Ex  quo 
efficitur,  ut  sit  necesse,  hunc,  quem  cemimus,  mundum  simula- 
crum esse  alicujus  eeterni."    Todd. 

Vcr.  579.    Upon  her  center  pois'd;]     "  Pondcribus  Ubrata 
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(For  time^  though  in  eternity^  applied  580 

To  motion^  measures  all  things  durable 
By  present,  past,  and  future,)  on  such  day 
As  Heaven's  great  year  brings  forth,  the  empyreal  host 
Of  Angels  by  imperial  summons  call'd. 
Innumerable  before  the  Almighty's  throne  585 

Forthwith,  from  all  the  ends  of  Heaven,  appeared 
Under  their  Hierarchs  in  orders  bright : 
Ten  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  advanced. 
Standards  and  gonfalon^  'twixt  van  and  rear 

8uis/'  as  Ovid  says,  Met.  i.  13.  Or  as  Milton  elsewhere  ex- 
presses ity  B.  vii»  242. 

"  And  earth  self-balanc'd  on  her  center  hung."  Newton. 
Ver.  583»    As  Heavens  great  yearl     Our  poet  seems  to  have 
had  Plato's  great  year  in  his  thoughts.    See  also  Virgil,  EcL  iv. 
5y  and  12.     Hu.me. 

Plato's  great  year  of  the  Heavens,  is  the  revolution  of  all  the 
spheres.  Every  thing  returns  to  where  it  set  out  when  their  motion 
first  began.  See  Auson*  Idyl,  xviii.  15.  A  proper  time  for  the 
declaration  of  the  vicegerency  of  the  Son  of  God.  Milton  has 
the  same  thought  for  the  birth  of  the  Angels  (ver.  861,)  imagin> 
ing  such  kind  of  revolutions  long  before  the  Angels  or  the  wwlds 
were  in  being.  So  far  back  into  eternity  did  die  vast  mind  of  this 
poet  carry  him.     Richardson. 

Ibid.  the  empyreal  hosti    We  read  of  such  a  divine 

assembly  in  Job  i.  6.  *'  Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of 
God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord."  And  again, 
I.  Kings  xxii.  19.  This  was  enough  to  furnish  the  hint  to 
Milton.     Newton. 

Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  indebted  ako  to  the  prophet  Daniel, 
ch.  vii.  lOy  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  589.  •  gonfalons]    Ensigns  or  banners. 

Milton  introduced  the  word  gonfalon  into  our  language  from  the 
Italian ;  it  being  the  name  of  the  Pc^'s  standard,  and  is  also  used 
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Stream  in  the  six,  and  for  distinction  serve  590 

Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees ; 

Or  in  their  glittering  tissues  bear  imbWd 

Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love 

Recorded  eminent.     Thus  when  in  orbs 

Of  drcuit  inexpressible  they  stood,  595 

Orb  within  orb,  the  Father  Infinite, 

By  whom  in  bliss  imbosom'd  sat  the  Son, 

Amidst  as  from  a  flaming  mount,  whose  top 

Brightness  had  made  invisible,  thus  spake* 

Hear,  all  ye  Angels,  progeny  of  light,  600 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers; 
Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevoked  shall  stand. 

repeatedly  for  standard,  as  Mr.  Dunster  observes,  by  Ariosto.  In 
Chaucer,  a  flag  or  streamer  is  called  gonfanoun,  Rom,  Rose, 
1201,2018.    Todd. 

Ver.  593.  Holy  memoriaUy  &c]  Suggested  from  what  he 
had  seen  in  Italy,  where  the  banners  of  Saints  representing  their 
greater  miracles  are  carried  in  religious  processions  on  great 
festivals.    Dunster. 

Ver.  698«  Amidst  as  from  a  flaming  mounts  Ac]  This  idea 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  divine  presence  m  the  mount,  Exod. 
xiz.  when  God  gave  his  commandments  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
as  here  he  is  giving  his  great  command  concerning  the  Messiah 
in  Heaven.     Newton. 

There  is  here  again  an  allusion  to  Dan,  vii.  9.  See  before, 
ver.  583.    Todd. 

Ibid.    whose  top 

Brightness  had  made  invisible,]    The  same  just  and 
yet  bold  thought  with  that  in  6.  iii.  380. 

**  Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear." 
See  the  note  on  that  verse.    Thter. 

Ver.  602.    Hear  my  decree,  &c.]     We  observed  before/  that 
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This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 

My  only  Son,  and  on  this  holy  hill 

Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold  605 

At  my  light  hand ;  your  head  I  him  appoint ; 

And  by  myself  have  sworn,  to  him  shall  bow 

All  knees  in  Heaven,  and  shall  confess  him  Lord : 

Under  his  great  vice-gerent  reign  abide 

United,  as  one  individual  soul,  610 

For  ever  happy :  Him  who  disobeys. 

Me  disobeys,  breaks  union,  and  that  day. 

Cast  out  from  God  and  blessed  vision,  falls 

Into  utter  darkness,  deep  ingulf  d,  his  place 

Ordain'd  without  redemption,  without  end.  615 

So  spake  the  Omnipotent,  and  with  his  words 
All  seemed  well  pleas'd ;  all  seem'd,  but  were  not  all. 
That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  they  spent 
In  song  and  dance  about  the  sacred  hill ; 
Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere  620 

Milton  was  very  cautious  what  sentiments  and  language  he  as- 
cribed to  the  Almighty,  and  generally  confined  himself  to  the 
phrases  and  expressions  of  Scripture;  and  in  this  particular 
speech  the  reader  will  easily  remark  how  much  of  it  is  copied 
from  Holy  Writ,  by  comparing  it  with  the  following  texts :  Psalm 
ii.  6,  7.  Gen,  xxii.  16.  Phil,  ii.  10,  11.  Newtok. 
'  The  opening  of  the  speech  has  a  more  particular  reference,  I 
conceive,  to  Heb.  i.  6,  "  When  he  bringeth  in  the  First-begotteii 
into  the  toorldy  he  saith.  And  let  all  the  Angels  of  God  toorship 
him:'    Todd. 

Ver.  607.  And  by  myself  have  swomy]  From  Isaiah  xlv.  23. 
"  I  have  sworn  by  myself.''    Stillinofleet. 

Ver.  620.  Mystical  dance,  &c.]  Strange  mysterious  motions, 
which  the  shining  sphere  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  in  their 
various  revolutions,  imitates  nearest;   windings   and  turnings 
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Of  planets,  and  of  fix'd,  in  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  nearest,  mazes  intrioate, 
Eocentrick,  mtervolVd,  yet  regular 
Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem ; 
And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine  625 

So  smooths  har  charming  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 
Listens  delighted.    Evening  now  approach*d, 
(For  we  have  also  our  evening  and  our  mom. 
We  ours  for  change  delectaUe,  not  need ;) 
Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn   630 
Desirous ;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood. 
Tables  are  set,  and  on  a  sudden  pil'd 

entangled  and  obscure,  involving;  and  surrounding  one  another, 
although  not  moving  on  the  same  center,  yet  then  most  regu- 
lar and  orderly,  when  to  our  weak  and  distant  understanding 
they  seem  most  irr^ular  and  disturbed.  Fairfax's  T<is3o,  C.  is. 
St.  6. 

'^  And  those  untndy  errant  call'd,  I  trow, 

"  Since  He  errs  not,  who  doth  them  guide  and  move." 

And  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  25.  '^  Astra  tum  ea  quse  sunt  infixa 
certis  locis,  tum  ilia  non  re,  sed  vocabulOf  errantla,*'  &c.  And  in 
their  motions  such  divine  perfection  appears,  and  their  harmo- 
nious perfection  so  tunes  her  charming  notes,  that  God  himself, 
pleased  and  delighted,  pronounced  them  good.  Gen,  L  18.  There 
is  a  text  in  Job  xxxviii.  37,  which  seems  to  favour  the  opinion  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  concerning  the  musical  motion  of  the  spheres; 
though  our  translation  differs  therein  from  other  versions.  **  Con- 
centum  cadi  quis  dormire  faciet  ?"  Who  shall  lay  asleep^  or  stilly 
the  concert  of  the  Heaven  ?  But  this  is  to  be  understood  metapho- 
rically, of  the  wonderful  proportions  observed  by  the  heavily 
bodies  in  their  various  motions.     HtME. 

Compare  Philo  Judseus,  vol.  i.  625,  ed.  Mangey.  *0  dc  ohpavc^ 
)Sicc  fitX^htiy  Kara  rdc  Kiy^otit  r&y  ovnay  cy  avvf  r^v  wapfwvaov 
hpfioviav  airoreK&v*     Toon. 
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With  Angeb  food,  and  rubied  nectar  flows 

In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  massy  gold. 

Fruit  of  ddidous  vines,  the  growth  of  Heaven.     635 

On  flowers  repos'd,  and  with  fresh  flowerets  crown'd. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 

Ver.  633.     rubied  nectar]     Nectar  of  the  colour  of 

rubies.  Homer's  viin-ap  Ipv^pov,  as  doctor  Newton  has  observed. 
But  see  note  on  Samson  Agonistes,  v.  543.    Todd. 

Ver.  637.     They  eat,  they  drink,  dec]     In  the  first  edition  it 
was  thuSy 

<^  They  eat,  they  drink,  and  with  refection  sweet 
"  Are  fill'd,  before  the  all-bounteous  King/'  Ac, 
In  the  second  edition  the  author  altered  it  and  added  as  follows, 
**  They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
*^  QuadflP  immortality  and  joy,  secure 
'*  Of  surfeit  where  full  measure  only  bounds 
**  Excess,  before  the  all-boimteous  King,''  &c» 
Dr.  Bentley  is  for  restoring  the  former  readmg,  but  we  think  that 
in  communion  sweet  giyes  a  much  better  idea  than  with  refection 
sweet.    To  quaff  immortality  and  joy,  to  drink  la^ly  and  plen- 
tifully of  immortal  joy,  is  a  very  poetical  expression,  and  plainly 
alluding  to  PsaL  xxxvL  8,  9.    *^  Thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of 
the  river  of  thy  pleasures,  for  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,** 
&c.    If  these  verses  were  left  out,  then  (as  Dr.  Pearce  rightly 
observes)  the  words  in  ver.  641,  which  represent  God  as  rejoicing 
in  their  joy,  would  refer  to  something  that  b  no  where  to  be 
found ;  and  therefore  Milton  (he  supposes)  inserted  these  verses 
.  in  the  second  edition,  that  the  joy  of  the  Angels  might  be  ex- 
pressed*    Newton. 

In  this  description  of  the  feast  of  the  Angels,  every  image  is 
dignified,  so  as  to  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of  beings  of  such 
transcendent  excellence*  Lest  the  circumstance  of  eating  and 
drinking  might  appear  degrading  to  Angels,  we  are  told  that  they 
"quajff  immortality  and  joy;"  by  which  expression  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is  elevated  to  the  contemplation  of  the  puiest  intel- 
lectual bliss.     Ban  n  ist£R. 
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Quaff  immortality  and  joy,  secure 

Of  surfeit,  where  full  measure  only  bounds 

Excess,  before  the  All*bounteous  King,  who  shower*d 

,Wiih  copious  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy.  641 

Now  when  ambrosial  night  with  clouds  exhai'd 

From  that  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and  shade 

Spring  both,  the  face  of  brightest  Heaven  had  chang'd 

To  grateful  twilight,  (for  night  comes  not  there  645 

In  darker  vdl,)  and  roseat  dews  disposed    . 

All  but  the  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest ; 

Wide  over  all  the  plain  and  wider  far  - 

Than  all  this  globous  earth  in  plain  outspread,     649 

(Such  are  the  courts  of  God)  the  angelick  throng, 

Ver,  638.    secure 

Ofsurfeity]  In  P.  Fletcher*8  description  of  heaven, 
there  is  the  same  thought,  Purp.  IsL  C.  vi.  st.  35. 

"  Sweets  without  surfet,  fubesse  without  sparing."    Todd. 

Ver.  641.  rejoicing  in  their  joy.]    What  an  idea 

of  the  Divine  Goodness,  whose  perfect  happiness  seems  to  teceive 
an  addition  from  that  of  his  creatures !    Rich  ardsok. 

Ver.  642.    1 —  ambrosial  night]    So  Homer  caUs  the 

night  ambrosial^  ^Afijipoffltiv  dm  vvKra,  Iliads  ii.  57 ;  and  sleep 
for  the  same  reason  ambrosial,  ver.  19,  because  it  refreshes  and 
strengthens  as  much  as  food,  as  much  as  ambrosia.     Newton. 

Ver.  643.  From  that  high  mount  of  God,  &c.]  See  the 
thought  in  these  lines  further  opened  and  enlarged,  B.  vi.  4. 

Greenwood. 

Ver.  647.  AU  but  the  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest;]  Sq 
the  Psalmist,  PscU.  cxxi.  4.  *^  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shal( 
neither  slumber  nor  sleep/'  The  author  had  likewise  Homer  in, 
mind,  Jliad,  ii.  1 . 

"AXXot  fUf  pa  Otoi 

EvSoy  Tuvyvx^i*    A«o  ^'  ohK  ix^  viiivfio^  vrvog*    NewtoK; 
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Dispersed  in  bands  and  files^  their  camp  extend 
By  living  streams  among  the  trees  of  life. 
Pavilions  numberless^  aiid  sudden  reared. 
Celestial  tabernacles,  where  they  slept  654 

Fann'dwith  cool  winds;  save  those,  who,  in  their  course. 
Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovran  throne 
Alternate  all  night  long :  but  not  so  wak'd 
Satan;  so  caU  him  now,  his  former  name 
Is  heard  no  more  in  Heaven ;  he  of  the  first. 
If  not  the  first  Arch-Aiigel,  great  in  power,  660 

In  favour  and  pre-eminence,  yet  fraught 
With  envy  against  the  Son  of  God,  that  day 
Honoured  by  his  Great  Father,  and  proclaimed 
Messiah  King  anointed,  could  not  bear  664 

Through  pride  thatsight,andthoughthimself  impaired. 
Deep  malice  thence  conceiving  and  disdain. 
Soon  as  midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 
Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence,  he  resolv'd 

Ver.  652.  By  living  streams]  Rev.  vii.  17.  "  The  Lamb— 
sh^  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters."    Todd. 

Ver.  656.  The  Muses  thus  sing  around  the  throne  of  Jove,  as 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  remarks,  in  Hesiod,  Theog.  v.  36.  See  also  II 
Pens.  V.  47.  But  see  more  particulariy  the  last  Olympick  Ode  of 
Pindar*    Todd. 

Ver.  657.  Alternate]  See  the  Latin  expression,  Ad  Salsillum,  . 
ver.  4.  But  Milton  perhaps  had  here  in  mind  the  choral  service 
in  cathedrals,  when  they  sing  by  altems.  Alternate y  like  the 
Italian  verb,  altemare.  See  Delia  Crusca.  See  also  Card. 
Bona  de  Liturgia,  p.  333.  ''  Cantwn  ver5  altemum  scribit 
Socrates,  hi),  vi.  cap.  8,'^  S.  Ignatio  Episcopo  Antiocheno  in 
Eoclesiam  introductum  fuisse,  ostensA  ei  ccsUtus  angelorvm  vi- 
sione,  qui  hymnos  alter  ad  alterttm  Sanctissimee  Trinitati  conci- 
nebimt."    ToAd. 
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With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
Unworshipt,  unobeyed,  the  throne  supreme,  670 

Contemptuous ;  and  his  next  subordinate 
Awakening,  thus  to  hini  in  secret  spake. 

Sleep'st  thou  Companion  dear  ?  Whatsleep  can  close 
Thy  eye-HdsI  and  remembei'st  what  decree 
Of  yesterday,  so  late  hath  pass'd  the  lips  675 

Of  Heaven's  Almighty.     Thou  to  me  thy  thoughts 
Wast  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont  to  impart; 
Both  waking  we  were  one ;  how  then  can  now 
Thy  sleep  dissent  ?  New  laws  thou  seest  imposed ;    679 
New  laws  from  him  who  reigns,  new  minds  may  raise 
In  us  who  serve,  new  counsels  to  debate 
What  doubtful  may  ensue :  More  in  this  place 
To  utter  is  not  safe.    Assemble  thou 
Of  all  those  myriads  ivhich  we  lead  the  chief; 

Ver-  671.       ■  his  next  subordinate]  Beelzebub,  who  ib 

always  represented  second  to  Satan.    Satan  addresses  him  first 
here,  as  he  does  likewise  upon  the  burning  lake,  B.  i.  84.  Nxwtok. 

Ver.  673.    Sleep* st  thoUf  Companion  dear?]    See  the  notes 
on  our  poet's  In  Qiantvm  Novembris^  ver.  92.    ^'  Dormis^  nate  V* 

TODB. 

Ver.  674. and  remember'st]   That  is,  "  when, 

thou  iemember*st"  &c.    It  is  just  the  same  manner  of  speaking 
as  in  B.  ii.  730. 

"  what  fury,  O  Son, 

**  Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dait 
<<  Against  thy  Father's  head  ?  and  know  si  for  whom  ;* 
that  is,  ^'  at  the  same  time  that  thou  know'st  for  whom.'' 

Newton. 
Ver.  684.  OfaJl  those  myriads  which  we  lead  the  chief;]  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  chiefs ;  but  Milton  speaks  after  the  same  manner, 
as  here,  in  B.  ii.  469.  '*  Others  among  the  chi^f*    And  in  both 
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Tell  lliem,  that  by  command^  ere  yet  dim  night  685 
Her  shadowy  doud  withdraws^  I  am  to  haste. 
And  all  who  under  me  their  banners  wave. 
Homeward,  with  flying  march,  where  we  possess 
The  quarters  of  the  north ;  there  to  prepare 

phces  the  cAie/*  signifies  the  same  as  the  chiefs,  only  this  is  a 
substantive,  and  that  is  an  adjective,  agreeing  with  the  word 
angels  in  the  construction*     Pearcs. 

Ver.  685.  TeU  theniy  that  by  eovmmnd,  &c.]  He  begins  his 
tevolt  with  a  lie.  So  well  dotii  Milton  preserve  the  charactev 
given  of  him  in  Scripture,  John  viii.  44.  ^  The  Devil  is  a  liar, 
and  the  fether  of  lies."    Newton. 

Ven  689.  The  quarters  of  the  north ;]  See  Sannazarhis  De 
Partu  Virginis,  lib.  iii.  40. 

**  Vos,  quum  omne  arderet  coelum  servilibus  armis, 
'^  Arctoiimque  furor  pertenderet  impius  axem 
**  Scandere,  et  in  gelidos  regnum  transferre  Triones, 
**  Fida  manus,  micum  mansistis." 
Tliere  are  other  passages  in  the  same  poem,  of  which  Milton  has 
made  use.    Jo&tin. 

Some  have  thought  that  Milton  intended/but  I  dare  say  he  was 
^bove  intending  here,  a  reflection  upon  Scotland ;  though,  being 
himself  an  Independent,  he  had  no  great  affection  for  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians.  He  had  the  authority,  we  see,  of  Sannazarius  for 
fixing  Satan's  RebeHion  in  the  quarters  of  the  north ;  and  he  had 
much  better  authority,  the  same  that  Sannazarius  had,  that  of  the 
Prophet,  whose  worcb,  though  applied  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  yet 
alluded  to  this  rebellion  of  Satan,  Isaiah  xiv.  12.  *^  How  art  thou 
fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning ! — -Por.  thou 
hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  Heaven,  I  will  exalt  my 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God,  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of 
the  congregation  in  the  sides  of  the  north,"  St.  Austin  says,  that 
the  Devil  and  his  Angels,  being  averse  from  the  light  and  fervour 
of  charity,  grew  torpid  as  it  were  with  an  icy  hardness;  and  are 
therefore,  by  a  figure,  placed  in  the  north.  See  his  Epist.  cxl. 
sect.  55.  And  Shakspeare  calls  Satan  '*  the  monarch  of  the  north'' 
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Fit  entertainment  to  receive  our  King,  690 

The  great  Messiah,  and  his  new  commands, 

I.  Hen,  vi.  A.  v.  S.  3.  I  have  seen  too  a  Latin  poem  by  Odoricus 
Valmarana,  printed  at  Vienna  in  1627,  and  entitled  <<  Deemono- 
machiae,  sive  De  Bello  Intelligentianim  super  Dtrini  Veifoi  Incar- 
natione."  This  poem  is  longer  than  the  Iliad,  for  it  consists  of 
five  and  twenty  books  t  but  it  equals  the  Iliad  in  nothing  but  in 
length ;  for  the  poetry  is  very  indifferent.  However,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, the  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  like  Paradise  Lost.  It  opens 
with  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  thereupon  Lucifer 
revolts,  and  draws  a  third  part  of  the  Angels  after  him  into  the 
quarters  of  the  north ; 

"  pars  tertia  leevam 

**  Hoc  duce  persequitur,  gelidoque  aquilone  locatur." 

It  is  more  probable  that  Milton  had  seen  this  poem  than  some 
others,  from  which  he  is  chaiged  with  borrowing  largely.  He  was 
indeed  an  univeisal  scholar,  and  read  aU  sorts  of  auUiors;  and 
took  hints  from  the  modems  as  well  as  the  ancients.  He  was  a 
great  genius,  but  a  great  genius  formed  by  reading ;  and,  as  it 
was  said  of  Virgil^  he  collected  gold  out  of  the  dung  of  other 
authors.    Newton. 

The  commentators  have  not  observed,  that  there  is  still  another 
poem  which  Milton  seems  to  have  copied,  ''  L'  Angeleida  di 
Erasmo  di  Valvasone,"  printed  at  Venice  in  1590,  describing  the 
battle  of  the  Angeb  against  Lucifer.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
Milton  seems  also  to  have  attended  to  a  poem  of  Tasso,  not  much 
noticed,  on  the  Creation, ''  Le  Sette  Oiomatedel  Mondo  Create," 
in  1607.    Jos.  Wa&ton. 

This  poem  of  Tasso,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  in  blank 
verse.  The  meature  therefore,  as  well  as  die  iubjecty  would  par- 
ticularly interest  Milton.  There  is  another  poem,  still  less  noticed, 
into  which  also  Milton  might  have  looked, ''  Delia  Creatkme  del 
Mondo,  Poema  Sacro,  del  Sig.  Oaqxiro  Murtola,  Gkmi  setle, 
Canti  sedici/'  printed  at  Venice  in  1608 ;  the  printer  of  which 
infonns  the  render,  that  this  work  had  been  expected  by  the 
learned  with  much  impatience.  The  poems  of  Du  Bartas  and 
Tasso  on  the  same  subject  are  noticed  in  the  same  preliminary 
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Who  gpeecBly  through. all  the  Iiierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws. 

So  spake  the  false  Arch-Angel,  and  infWd 
Bad  influence  into  the  unwary  hreast  695 

Of  his  assodate :  He  together  calls. 
Or  several  one  hy  one,  the  regent  Powers, 
Under  him  Regent ;  tells,  as  he  was  taught. 
That  tiie  Most  High  commanding,  now  ere  night. 
Now  ere  dim  night  had  disinciunber^d  Heaven,     700 
The  great  hierarchal  standard  was  to  move ; 
Tells  the  suggested  cause,  and  casts  between 
Ambiguous  words  and  jealousies,  to  sound 
Or  taint  integrity :  But  all  obeyed 
The  wonted  signal,  and  superiour  voice  705 

Of  their  great  Potentate ;  for  great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  Heaven ; 
His  countenance,  as  the  morning-star  that  guides 

address.  The  war  of  the  Angek  is  briefly  related  m  the  first  canto. 
Of  these  several  poems,  mentioned  in  this  and  the  two  preceding 
remarks,  see  a  more  extensive  notice  in  the  Inquiry  into  the  Ori- 
gin of  Paradise  Lost  in  the  present  edition.    Todd. 

Ver.  702.  Tells  the  suggested  causey']  The  cause'that  Satan 
had  suggested,  namely,  to  prepare  entertainment  for  their  new 
king,  and  receive  his  laws :  And  casts  between  ambiguous  wards^ 
imitated  from  Virgil,  ^n.  ii.  98. 

"  hinc  spargere  voces 

^^  In  vul^um  ambiguas.*    Newtok. 

Ver.  708.  His  countenancey  as  the  mornxng-staT  &c.]  This 
similitude  is  not  so  new  as  poetical.  Virgil,  in  like  manner,  com- 
pares the  beautiful  young  Pallas  to  the  morning-star,  £n.  viii. 
589,  &c.  But  there  is  a  much  greater  propriety  in  Milton's  com- 
paring Satan  to  the  morning-star,  as  he  is  often  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  Lucifer y  as  well  as  denominated  Lucifer ^  sen  of  the 
morning.    Newton. 
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The  starry  flocks  allurM  them,  and  with  lies 

Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  host   710 

Mean  while  the  Eternal  eye,  whose  sight  disoems 

Ver.  709.    a$ut  with  lies  Sic.]    Dr.  Bendey 

says  that  the  author  gave  it  '*  and  his  lies"  &c.  but  by  the  ex- 
pression his  countenance  is  meant  he^himself,  a  part  being  piit  for 
the  whole,  as  in  B.  ii.  683,  we  have yro»^  put  for  the  whole  person : 
It  is  very  frequent  in  Scripture  to  use  the  word  fcu:e  or  cqftntenance 
in  this  sense :  as  in  Luke  iz.  53,  we  read  of  our  Saviour,  that  the 
''  Samaritans  did  not  receive  him,  because  his  face  was  as  though ' 
he  (Greek,  it)  would  go  to  Jerusalem.**  See  also  Levit.  xiz.  32. 
But  if  this  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  Milton's  meaning,  yet  it  may  be 
said  that  Satan's  countenance^  seducing  his  followers  by  disguising 
the  foul  intentions  of  his  heart,  may  be  very  properly  said  to 
seduce  with  lies.  We  read  in  Cicero's  Epistles  to  his  brother, 
^^fronSp  octt/t,  vultus  persape  mentiuntur"   Lib.  I.  Ep.  i.  C.  5. 

Pea&ce. 

Here  is  a  palpable  elleipsis  of  the  pronoun  he.  Dr.  Bendey  s 
objection  needs  no  answer.  That  of  Dr.  Pearce  is  not  peculiarly 
satisfactory.  Nothing  is  more  common  with  Milton  than  such 
elleipses.    Dukstee. 

Ver.  710.  Drew  after  him  the  third  part  ofHeaven^s  host.] 
See  Rev.  xii.  3,  4.    Newtom. 

Ver.  711.  Meanwhile  the  ^temal  eye f  Sec]  Milton  frequently 
takes  a  liberty,  allowable  m  a  poet,  of  expressing  only  some  part 
or  quality  of  a  person,  when  he  means  the  person  himself,  and 
goes  on  to  say  things  which  (properly  speaking)  are  applicable 
only  to  the  person  himself.  And  Milton  had  good  authority  for 
doing  so ;  in  Psal.  liv.  7,  the  eye  is  made  a  person,  **  mine  eye 
shall  see  his  desire  upon  mine  enemies :"  so,  in  Mat.  xx.  15,  die 
eye  is  put  for  the  whole  man,  '*  Is  thine  eye  evUf  because  I  am 
good?**  See  also  Prov.  xxx.  17.    Pearce. 

**  His  countenance  allur'd,  and  with  lies  drew  after  him  ^. 
The  Eternal  eye  saw  8fc.  and  smiling  said" — give  great  offence  to 
Dr.  Bentky;  and  Dr.  Peaice  says,  his  countenance  and  the 
Eternal  eye  are  the  part  for  the  whole  or  the  person.    But  a  very 
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Abstrusest  thoughts^  from  forth  his  holy  mounts     . 
And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  burn 
Nightly  before  him,  saw  without  their  light 
Rebellion  rismg ;  saw  in  whom,  how  spread    '     715 
Among  the  sons  of  mom,  what  multitudes 

learned  and  ingenious  friend  questions,  whether  they  are  not  here 
used  equivocally,  and  to  be  construed  either  as  one  or  the  other, 
according  as  the  sense  requires.  It  is  Satan's  countenance  that 
allures  them  like  the  morning-star,  but  it  is  Satan  himself  that 
draws  them  after  him  with  lies ;  so  the  Eternal  eye  sees,  but  the 
gmiling  said  must  relate  to  the  Eternal  himself  Spenser  has  a 
stronger  instance  of  the  impropriety  here  taken  notice  of  by  the 
criticks ;  and  it  is  repeated,  as  here  in  Milton,  in  his  Epithalamion : 

"  Her  long  loose  yellow  locksy  lyke  golden  wyre, 

*^  Sprinckled  with  perle,  and  perling  flowres  atween, 

**  Doe  lyke  a  golden  mantle  her  attyre : 

^'  And,  being  crowned  with  a  girland  greene, 

^'  Seem  lyke  some  mayden  queene. 

**  Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

^'  So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 

*^  Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are; 

<<  Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  boM, 

^'  But  blush  to  heare  her  prayses  sung  so  loud, 

"  Sofarrefrom  being  proud.*^    Newton. 

Ver.  713.  And  from  within  the  golden  kawps'l  Alluding  to 
the  lamps  before  the  throne  of  God,  which  St  John  saw  in  his 
vision.  Rev,  iv.  5.  *'  And  there  were  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning 
before  the  throne."    Newtok. 

Ver.  716.  Among  the  sons.of  mom,]  So  he  calls  the  Angels 
in  his  Hymn  on  the  Nativity^  at.  xii.  And  thus  Crashaw,  in  his 
Sacred  Poems,  1652,  p.  24. 

"  This  daily  wrong 

**  Silenc't  tlus  moming-sons,  and  damp't  their  song/' 

The  expression  is  literally  ^ftom  Isaiah,  xiv.  12.  **  How  art  thou 
fallen  ftom  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  f    Todd. 

r  f  2 
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Were  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree ; 
And^  smiling,  to  his  only  Son  thus  said. 
Son/ thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence.  Heir  of  all  my  might,  720 

Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 
Of  our  Omnipotence,  and  with  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  daim 
Of  deity  or  empire :  Such  a  foe 
Is  rising,  who  intends  to  erect  his  throne  725 

Equal  to  ours,  throughout  the  spacious  north ; 
Nor  so  content,  hath  in  his  thought  to  try 
In  battle,  what  our  power  is,  or  our  right. 
Let  us  advise,  and  to  this  hazard  draw 
With  speed  what  force  is  left,  and  all  employ .      730 
In  our  defence ;  lest  unawares  we  lose 
This  our  high  place,  our  sanctuary,  our  hill. 

Ver.718.  And,  smUing,  j-c]  Psalm  ii.  1,  &c.  <<  Whydo 
the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing? — against 
the  Lord,  and  against  his  Anointed — He,  that  sitteth  in  the 
Heavens,  shall  laugh ;  the  Lord  shall  have  them  m  derisUmJ*  It 
appears  that  Milton  had  this  passage  in  view,  by  his  Biaking  the 
Son  allude  so  plainly  to  it  in  his  answer : 

"  Mighty  Father,  thou  thy  foes 

"  Justly  hast  in  derision,  and,  secure^ 

^*  Laug^'st  at  their  vain  designs,"  &c.    Newton. 

Ver.  719.   tn  whom  my  glory  I  behold 

In  full  resplendence.  Heir  of  all  my  niighi,]  ''  For 
he  is  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  appointed  Heir  of 
all  things.**    Newtok. 

Ver.  721 .    Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 

Of  our  Omnipotence,']  The  irony  of  this  passage  is 
noticed  by  Pedc,  m  his  Memoirs  of  Milton,  p.  126.  It  may  be 
also  referred  to-ver.  737,  as  peculiarly  illustrative^    Dunster. 
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To  whom  the  Son  with  cahn  asp6ct  and  deax. 
Lightning  divme,  ineffable,  serene^ 
Made  answer.    Mighty  Father,  thou  thy  foes      735 
Justly  hast  in  derision,  and,  secure, 
Laugh'st  at  their  vain  designs  and  tumults  vain. 
Matter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 
niustrates,  when  they  see  all  regal  power 
Given  me  to  quell  thdr  pride,  and  in  event  740 

Know  whether  I  be  dextrous  to  subdue 
Thy  rebels,  or  be  found  the  worst  in  Heaven. 

So  spake  the  Son ;  but  Satan,  with  his  Powers, 
Far  was  advanced  on  winged  speed ;  an  host 
Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night,  745 

Or  stars  of  morning,  dew-drops,  which  the  Bun 

Ver.  734.  lAghttdng  divineyl  If  Lightning  is  a  paiticipley 
the  adjective  divine  is  to  be  taken  adverbially,  as  if  he  had  said 
Lightning  divinely :  but  it  is  rather  a  substantive,  and  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Angel's  countenance  is  said  to  have  been  like  lightning, 
Dan.  X.  6.  Mat  xxviii.  3.     Newton. 

But  see  P.  Fletther^s  Purp.  Is.  1633,  C.  xii.  st  78,  where  the 
Son  of  God  is  described : 

**  Upon  his  lightning  brow  Love  proudly  sitting 
^'  Flames  out  in  power,  shines  out  in  majestie.'* 
Peihaps  HghtntTig  is  also  a  paiticiple  m  Milton.     Todd. 

Ver.  736.  Justly  hast  in  derision,]  Psal.  lix.  8.  ''  Thou  shalt 
have  all  the  h^then  in  derision.''  And  see  note,  ver.  718.  Todd. 

Ver.  746.     Or  stars  of  morning ,  dew-drops,  which  the  stm 

Impeails  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower  J]  Innu- 
merable as  the  stars,  is  an  old  simile ;  but  diis  of  the  stars  of 
morning,  dew-drops,  seems  as  new  as  it  is  beautiful :  And  the 
sun  impearls  them,  turns  them  by  his  reflected  beams  to  seemmg 
pearb;  as  the  mom  was  said  before  to  sow  the  earth  with  orient 
pearlf  ver.  2.    Newton. 
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Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower. 

Regions  they  pas3*d,  the  mighty  regencies 

Of  Seraphim,  and  Potentates^  and  Thrones, 

In  their  triple  degrees ;  regions  to  which  750 

All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 

Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth. 

And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  glohose 

The  dew-drops  are  called  pearfy  gram^  v.  430.   And  m  Spen- 

ser,  the  sun  is  described,  Faer.  Qti.  iv.  t.  45. 

**  With  pearly  dew  sprinkling  the  morning  grasse." 

Compaie  also  Sylvester^s  Du  Bartas,  ed.  1621,  p.  70. 
'^  To  walk  the  mountains,  or  the  flowery  meads 
**  JmpearVdmiii  tearSf  which  sweet  Aurora  sheads.** 

And  see  the  notes  on  ver.  2.    Todd. 

Ver.  750.    In  their  triple  degrees ;]    This  notion  of  triples  in 
all  the  economy  of  Angels,  is  started  by  Tasao,  C.  xviii.  st  96. 
"  Tie  folte  squadie,  et  ogni  squadra  instrutta 
'^  In  tre  wditii  gira,  e  si  dilata:*^ 

and  by  Spenser,  Faer,  Q».  i.  zii.  39. 

'^  Like  as  it  had  been  many  an  Angel's  voice 
^  "  Singing  before  the  eternal!  Majesty, 
"  In  their  trinal  triplicities  on  high.'' 

The  fancy  was  borrowed  from  the  Schoolmen.    Bektlet. 

This  fSancy  seems  to  have  found  many  admirers  and  expositc^s 
in  our  old  poets.  Drayton,  in  his  Poems,  1627,  p.  486 ;  Ben 
Jonson,  in  lasElegieon  the  Lady  Anne  Pawlet ;  and  Drummond, 
in  his  Flowers  of  Sum;  give  elaborate  descriptions  of  this  scho- 
lastick  division  of  the  angelick  Orders.  Milton,  with  superiour 
judgment,  compresses  the  chief  of  these  magnifick  titles  into  one 
noble  line ; 

**  Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers !'' 
The  inquisitive  reader  may  find  the  names  of  the  Princes  of  the 
nine  oiders  of  Angels,  in  Legh's  Accedens  of  Armorie,  1576,  foL 
113,b.    Todd. 
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Stretch'd  into  longitude ;  which  having  pass'd^ 

At  length  into  the  liniits  of  the  north  755 

They  came;  and  Satan  to  his  royal  seat 

High  on  a  hill^  far  hlazing,  as  a  moimt 

Rais'd  on  a  motint,  with  pyramids  and  towers 

From  diamond  quarries  hewn>  and  rocks  of  gold ; 

The  palace  of  great  Lucifer^  (so  call  760 

That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 

Interpreted^)  which  not  long  after^  he 

Affecting  all  equality  with  God> 

In  imitation  of  that  mount  whereon 

Messiah  was  dedai^d  in  sight  of  Heaven^  765 

The  Mountain  of  the  Congregation  call'd ; 

For  thither  he  assembled  all  his  train. 

Pretending  so  commanded  to  consult 

About  the  great  reception  of  their  King, 

Thither  to  come,  and  with  calumnious  art  770 

Of  counterfeited  truth  thus  held  their  ears. 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,y  irtues.  Powers ; 
If  these  magnifick  titles  yet  remain 
Not  merely  titular,  since  by  decree 
Another  now  hath  to  himself  engrossed  775 

All  power,  and  us  eclips*d  under  the  name 
Of  King  anointed^  for  whom  all  this  haste 
Of  midnight-march,  and  hurried  meeting  here. 
This  only  to  consult  how  we  may  best, 

Ver.  760.  The  palace  of  great  Lucifer y]  See  the  notes  on 
Mflton's  Eleg.  iiL  49.    Todd. 

Ver.  766.  The  Mountain  of  the  Congregation]  Isaiah  xiv. 
13.  ''  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the 
sides  of  the  north.V    Newton. 
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With  what  may  he  deTis^d  of  honours  new^  780 

Receive  him  comifig  to  receive  from  us 

Knee-trihute  yet  unpaid^  prostration  vik  1 

Too  much  to  one !  hut  douhle  how  endured. 

To  one^  and  to  his  image  now  proclaimed  ? 

But  what  if  better  counsels  might  erect  785 

Our  minds^  and  teach  us  to  cast  off  this  yoke  ? 

Will  ye  suhmit  your  necks^  and  choose  to  bend 

The  supple  knee  ?  Ye  will  not,  if  I  trust 

To  know  ye  rights  or  if  ye  know  yourselves 

Natives  and  sons  of  Heaven  possessed  before         790  . 

By  none;  and  if  not  equal  all^  yet  free^ 

Ver.  782.    Knee-tribate]    So  Shakspeaie,  K.  Rick.  IL  A.  L 
S.  4. 

^'  And  had  the  tribtUe  of  his  9vfple  knee*** 

And  MSton  again,  y.  787. 

**  Will  ye  submit  yonr  necks,  and  choose  to  bend 
"  The  supple  knee  r    Todd. 

Ver.  790.  Natives  and  sons  ofkeaven  possessed  before 

Bjf  none ;]  Dr.  Bentley's  false  pointing  of  this  pas- 
sage has  led  others  to  mistake  the  sense  of  it,  as  well  as  himself. 
He  refers  the  word  possessed  to  natives  and  sons,  but  should  it  not 
rather  be  referred  to  Heaven,  the  word  immediately  preceding, 
there  being  no  comma  between  them  in  Milton*s  own  editions,  as 
there  is  in  Dr.  Bentleys  ?  And  is  not  the  passage  to  be  under- 
stood thus,  that  No  one  possessed  Heaven  before  them,  they  were 
a  sort  of  Aborigines  ?  which  notion  Satan  presently  explains  more 
at  large  in  his  speech,  ver.  859,  &c.     Newtok. 

Ver.  791.  if  not  equal  all,  yet  free. 

Equally  free:  for  orders  and' degrees 
Jar  not  witk  liberty,  &c.]    Let  those,  who  talk  of 
absolute  equality,  remember  these  words  of  one,  whom  they 
must  allow  to  have  been  a  lover  of  freedom.    Jos.  Wartov. 
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EquaUy  free ;  for  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty^  but  well  consist. 
Who  can  in  reason  then^  or  rights  assume 
Monarchy  over  such  as  five  by  right  795 

His  equals^  if  in  power  and  splendour  less. 
In  freedom  equal  ?  or  can  introduce 
Law  and  edict  on  us,  who  without  law 
Err  not  ?  much  less  for  this  to  be  our  Lord, 

Ver.  792.  —————  for  orders  and  degrees 

Jar  not  with  liberty^  &c.]    JoTf  a  metaphor  taken 
from  musick,  to  which  both  the  philosophers  and  poets  have 
always  loved  to  compare  government.    So  Shakspeare,  Hen,  K, 
**  For  government,  though  high  and  low;  and  lower, 
''  Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concert ; 
''  Congraing  in  a  fuU  and  natural  close, 
**  Like  musick.*'    Newtok. 

Ver.  798.  Law  and  edict  on  ««,]  So  accented  by  Shakspeare, 
(as  by  many  of  our  old  poets)  Lcv^s  Lab.  Lost^  A.  i.  S.  1. 

<«  Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force."    Todd. 

Ver.  799. much  less  for  this  to  be  our  Lord,"]    This 

passage  seems  to  be  as  inexplicable  almost  as  any  in  Milton.  Dr. 
Bentley  thinks  it  hard  to  find  what  ybr  this  relates  to ;  and  there- 
fore reads  forethink,  or  if  we  have  no  regard  to  the  likeness  of 
the  letters,  aspire,  presumcy  or  other  such  word.  Then  the  series 
(he  says)  will  be  this,  Who  can  introduce  law  and  edict  onus? 
much  less  can  heforethinky  take  it  in  his  scheme  or  view,  to  be- 
come our  Lord  and  master.  Dr.  Pearce  says,  that  the  sentence  is 
elliptical,  and  may  be  supplied  thus,  much  less  can  he  for  this 
(viz.  for  our  being  less  in  power  and  splendour,  ver.  796)  in  right 
assume  to  be  our  Lord.  Mr.  Richardson  understands  it  to  be 
spoken  blasphemously,  and  with  contempt  of  the  Messiah.  This 
another,  ver.  775.  This  King  anointed,  ver.  777.  This,  rovrog, 
hie :  possibly  (as  Dr.  Greenwood  imagines)  in  allusion  to  that 
passage,  Luke  xix.  14.  'Ov  diXofuv  rovrov  (iatn\£V(rai  if  i^/iac, 
**  nblumus  bunc  r^nare  super  nos.    We  will  not  have  this  (man) 
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And  look  for  adoration,  to  the  abuse  800 

Of  those  imperial  titles,  which  assert 
Our  being  ordam'd  to  govern,  not  to  serve. 

Thus  far  his  bold  discourse  without  controul 
Had  audience ;  when  among  the  Seraphim 
Abdiel,  than  whom  none^wiih  more  zeal  ador'd    805 
The  Deity  and  divine  commands  obeyed. 
Stood  up,  and  in  a  flame  of  zeal  severe 
The  current  of  his  fury  thus  opposed. 

O  arguioient  blasphemous,  false,  and  proud ! 

to  reign  over  us  J'  And  then  the  sense  will  run  after  this  manner, 
*^  Who  can  then  injustice  assume  monarchy  over  equals'^  or  can 
introduce  a  law  and  edict  upon  tLSy  who  without  law  are  infallible  ? 
much  less  can  he  introduce  a  law  and  edict  for  This  (I  do  not  say 
what)  to  be  our  Lord  and  receive  adoration  from  us'*  But  then 
we  must  write  This  with  a  great  letter,  and  we  tnust  not  continue 
the  note  of  interrogation  at  the  end  of  the  speech.  If  we  should, 
I  ims^ne  we  should  be  obliged  to  read  much  more  instead  of  much 
less.  Dr.  Warburton  still  understands  it  otherwise.  Who  can  in 
reason  assume  monarchy  over  those  who  are  his  equals?  and  in- 
troduce law  and  edict  upon  them,  when  they  can  conduct  their 
actions  rightly  without  law?  much  less  for  this  introduction  of 
law  and  edict  claim  the  right  of  dominion.  For  he  thought  the 
giving  of  civil  laws  did  not  introduce  dominion.  His  head  was 
foil  of  the  ancient  legislators,  who  gave  laws  to  equals  and  stran- 
gers, and  did  not  pretend. to  the  right  of  dispensing  them,  which 
is  dominion.     So  he  says  before, 

"  for  orders  and  degrees 

"  Jar  not  with  liberty,**  &c. 
This  is  good  sense,  but  still  ther  grammatical  construction  is  not 
easy.    I  suppose  it  must  be  thus,  **  much  less  for  this  (can  he  as- 
sume, yer.  794.)  to  be  our  Lord.*'    Newton. 

Ver.  809.  blasphemous,]      He  uses  this  word 

again,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  m  which,  as  doctor 
Newton  has  observed,  he  imitates  Spenser,  Faer.  Qv.  vi.  xii.  34. 
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Words  which  no  ear  ever  to  hear  in  Heaven        810 

Expected^  least  of  all  from  ihee,  Ingrate, 

In  place  thyself  so  high  above  thy  peers. 

Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 

The  just  decree  of  Gdd^  pronounced  and  sworn. 

That  to  his  only  Son,  by  right  endued  815 

Wiili  regal  scepter,  every  soul  in  Heaven 

Shall  bend  the  knee  and  in  that  honour  due 

Confess  him  rightful  King  ?  unjust,  thou  say^st. 

Flatly  unjust,  to  bind  with  law3  the  free. 

And  equal  over  equals  to  let  reign,  820 

One  over  all  with  unsucceeded  power. 

Shalt  thou  give  law  to  God?  shalt  thou  dispute 

With  him  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made 

Thee  what  thou  art,  and  formed  the  Powers  of  Heaven 

Such  as  he  pleased,  and  drcumscrib'd  their  being  ?  825 

Yet,  by  experience  taught,  we  know  how  good. 

And  of  our  good  and  of  our  dignity  ^ 

How  provident  he  is ;  how  far  from  thought 

To  make  us  less,  bent  rather  to  exalt 

Our  happy  state,  under  one  head  more  near  '       830 

United.    But  to  grant  it  thee  unjust. 

That  equal  over  equals  monarch  reign : 

Thyself  though  great  and  glorious,  dost  thou  count. 

Or  all  angelick  nature  joined  in  one, 

*'  And  therein  shut  up  his  blasphimous  tongue." 
This  mdeed  was  the  usual  accent  of  the  word  by  Milton's  prede- 
cessouis  and  contemporaries.    Todd. 

Ver.  822.  Shalt  thou  Sec]  From  Rom.  ix.  20.  "  Who  art  thou 
that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him 
that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?*'    Gi^llies. 
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Equal  to  him  begotten  Soki  ?  by  whom,  835 

As  by  his  Word,  the  mighty  Father  made 
All  things,  even  thee ;  and  aU  the  Spirits  of  Heaven 
By  him  created  in  their  bright  degrees, 
Crown'd  them  with  glory,  and  to  their  glory  nam'd 
Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers, 
Essential  Powers ;  nor  by  his  reign  obscured,        841 
But  more  illustrious  made ;  since  he  the  head 
One  of  our  number  thus  reduc'd  becomes; 
His  laws  our  laws ;  all  honour  to  him  done 
Returns  our  own.    Cease  then  this  impious  rage,  845 
And  tempt  not  these ;  but  hasten  to  appease 
The  incensed  Father,  and  the  incensed  Son, 
While  pardon  may  be  found  in  time  besought. 

So  spake  the  fervent  Angel ;  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judg'd,  850 

Or  singular  and  rash :  Whereat  rejoic'd 
The  Apostate,  and,  more  haughty,  thus  replied. 
That  ^e  were  form'd  then  say'st  thou  ?  and  the  work 
Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferred 
From  Father  to  his  Son  ?  strange  point  and  new !  855 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  leam'd :  who  saw 

Ver.  835. by  whom,  &c.]    From  CoL  i.  16, 

1 7.  **  For  by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  Thrones,  or 
Dominums,  or  Principalities,  or  Powers ;  all  things  were  created 
by  him  and  for  him,  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all 
things  consist :"  And  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  is  taken  from 
the  conclusion  of  Psalm  ii.    Newton. 

Ver.  848.    While  pardon  may  be  found  &c.]     From  Isaiah 
Iv.  6.  ^*  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found.*'    Gillies. 

Ver.  856.    who  saw 

When  this  creation  was  ?]    Like  the  sublime  que«- 
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When  this  creation  was  ?  remember^st  thou 
Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being  ? 
We  know  no  time  when  we  were  not  as  now ; 
Know  none  before  us,  self-begot,  self-nds'd  860 

By  our  own  quickening  power,  when  fatal  course 
Had  circled  his  fiill  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  Heaven,  ethereal  sons. 
Our  puissance  is  our  own ;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,  by  proof  to  try        865 
Who  is  our  equal :  Then  thou  sbalt  behold 
Whether  by  supplication  we  intend 
Address,  and  to  begirt  the  almighty  throne 
Beseechmg  or  besieging.    This  report, 

tion  in  Jcb^  ch.  soxviii.  4.    **  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth?'"    Milton,  perhaps  with  a  second  re- 
ference to  this  passage,  observes  at  ver.  250,  B.  viii. 
''  For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  began 
*^  Is  hard ;  for  who^himself  beginning  knew  ?"    Todd* 

Ver.  861.    when  fatal  course  ^.]    We 

may  observe  that  our  author  makes  Satan  a  sort  of  fatalist  We 
Angek  (says  he)  were  '*  self-hegoty  9elf-raii*d  hy  our  own  quick- 
ening power,  when  the  course  of  fate  had  completed  its  full 
round  and  period ;  then  we  were  the  birth  mature,  the  production 
in  due  season,  of  this  our  native  Heaven,**  No  compliment  to 
fatalism  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  DeviL    Newtok. 

Ver.  664,     Our  puissance  is  our  own ;]    See  Psabn  xii.  4. 
**  Our  lips  are  our  own :  who  is  Lord  over  us  ?''    Gillies. 

Ibid.    our  own  right  hand 

Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,]  From  Psalm  xlv.  4. 
'<  Thme  own  right  hand  shaU  teach  thee  terrible  things/*  And 
Virgil,  JEn.  x.  773. 

*'  Dextra  mihi  Deus,  et  telum  quod  missile  libro."    Bentlet. 

Ver.  869.  Beseeching  or  besieging.]  Those  which  are  thought 
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These  tidings  carry  to  the  anointed  King ;  870 

And  fly,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  flight. 

He  said ;  and,  as  the  sound  of  waters  deep. 
Hoarse  murmur  echo'd  to  his  words  applause 
Through  the  infinite  host ;  nor  less  for  that 
The  flaming  Seraph  fearless,  though  alone  875 

Encompassed  round  with  foes,  thus  aiiswer'd  bold. 

O  alienate  from  God,  O  Spirit  accurs'd,    . 
Forsaken  of  all  good !  I  see  thy  fall 
Determined,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involy'd 
In  this  perfidious  fraud,  cpntagion  spread  880 

Both  of  thy  crime  and  punishment :  Henceforth 
No  more  be  troubled  how  to  quit  the  yoke 
Of  God's  Messiah ;  those  indulgent  laws 
Will  not  be  now  vouchsaTd ;  other  decrees 
Against  ihee  are  gone  forth  without  recall ;  885 

That  golden  scepter,  which  thou  didst  reject. 
Is  now  an  iron  rod  to  bruise  and  break 
Thy  disobedience.   Well  thou  didst  advise ; 

the  faults  of  Milton  may  be  justified  by  the  authority  of  the  best 
writers.  This  sort  of  jingle  is  like  that  in  Terence,  Andria,  A.  i. 
S.  iii.  13. 

*'  inceptio  est  ameTUium,  baud  anumtium  ;'* 

and  that  in  Shakspeare,  Hamlet,  A.  i. 

"  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kvuL**    Newtok. 

Ver.  872.  as  the  swnd  of  waters  deep,]  "  The 

voice  of  a  great  multitude"  applauding,  is,  m  like  manner,  com- 
pared to  "  the  voice  of  many  waters,'"  Rev,  xix.  6.    Newtow. 

See  also  Homer,  77.  ii.  209,  394.    Stillingfleet. 

Ver.  886.     That  golden  scepter,  which  thou  didst  reject. 

Is  now  OM  iron  rod]   The  same  allusion,  as  in  P.  L. 
B.  ii.  327,  where  see  the  note.    Todd. 
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Yet  not  for  thy  advice  or  £hreats  I  fly 

These  wicked  tents  devoted,  lest  the  virrath  890 

Impendent,  raging  into  sudden  flame. 

Distinguish  not :  For  soon  expect  to  feel 

His  thunder  on  thy  head,  devouring  fire. 

Then  who  created  thee  lamenting  learn. 

When  who  can  uncreate  thee  thou  shalt  know.       895 

So  spake  the  Seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Ammig  the  faithless,  Mthful  only  he  ; 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd. 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrified. 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ;  900 

Nor  number^  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind. 
Though  single.    From  lunidst  them  forth  he  pass'd. 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained 
Superiour,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  aught ;  905 

Ver.  890.  These  wicked  tents  devoted,  lest  the  wrath  Sec.] 
In  allusion  probably  to  the  rebellion  of  Korah  &c.  Numb.  xvi.  26,  • 
where  Moses  exhorts  the  congregation,  saying,  **  Depart y  I  pray 
yoUf  frofn  the  tents  of  these  wicked  meny  lest  ye  be  consumed  in 
aU  their  sins."  But  the  construction  without  doubt  is  deficient. 
It  may  be  supplied  (as  Dr.  Pearce  says)  by  understanding  but  I 
fly  before  the  word  lest.  See  the  same  elliptical  way  of  speaking 
in  B.  ii.  483.  But  it  would  be  plainer  and  easier  with  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's  alteration,  if  there  was  any  authority  for  it ; 

"  These  wicked  tents  devotCy  but  lest  the  wrath"  &c. 

Newtok. 

Ibid.    '- lest  the  wrath 

Impendenty  &c.]  A  learned  friend  pomts  out  the 
Prometheus  Vinct.  of  JEschylus,  1051—1053.  Mr.  Stillingfleet 
makes  the  same  reference ;  and  adds,  as  a  parallel  to  lest  the 
wrath  distinguish  not,  Homer,  lUad  xv.  137.    Todp. 
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And,  with  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  tum'd 

On  those  proud  towers  to  swift  destruction  doom'd. 

Ver.  907.    ■  proud  towers]    Tis  confeaaed,  says  Dr. 

Bentley,  that  Satan's  seat,  whither  he  had  assembled  hb  l^ons, 
and  where  he  made  his  search,  was  adorned  with  pyramids  and 
towers ;  but  because  Abdid  )iad,  at  a  great  distance  firom  those 
UmerSy  **  long  way  past  through  hostile  scorn/'  and  ^*  destruction 
to  the  towerff*  is  what  to  them  is  insensible,  I  believe  the  author 
gave  it,  ^'  on  those  ynmd  troops ;"  those  troops  that  had  so 
scorned  and  msulted  him.  I  differ  from  this  reasoning.  If  a  per- 
sonification be  here  required,  towers  may  here  mean  those  mighty 
and  insulting  spirits,  conformably  to  an  interpreted  personifica- 
tion in  Isaiahy  ch.  xxx.  25.  **  In  the  day  of  the  great  slaughter, 
when  the  towers  fall."  However,  we  are  not  to  forgat  the  local 
description,  justified  as  it  also  is  by  passages  in  other  poets ;  lis  in 
Beaumont  and  Fleteher's  Queen  of  Corinth,  A.  iv.  S.  3, 

"  she  will  demolish 

**  Each  stone  of  this  proud  tower  J* 

And  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bart.  P.  ii.  Day  iii.  Week  iii. 

''  In  those  proud  towers.**    Todd. 


THE   END   OF   THE   FIFTH    BOOK. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


Raphael  omHimes  to  relate  how  Michael  and  Crabriel  were  sent 
forth  to  battle  against  Satan  and  his  Angels.  The  first  fight 
described:  Saian  and  his  Powers  retire  under  night:  He  calls 
a  council;  invents  devilish  engines,  which,  in  the  second  da\fs 
fight,  put  Michael  and  his  Angels  to  some  disorder ;  but  they 
at  length,  pulling  up  mountains,  overwhelmed  both  the  force 
and  machines  of  Satan  :  Yet,  the  tumult  not  so  ending,  God, 
on  the  third  day,  sends  Messiah  his  Son,  for  whom  he  lutd 
reserved  the  glory  of  that  victory :  He,  in  the  power  of  his 
Father,  coming  to  the  place,  and  causing  all  his  legions  to 
standstill  on  either  side,  with  his  chariot  and  thunder  driving 
into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  pursues  them  unable  to  resist 
towards  the  wall  of  Heaven  ;  which  opening,  they  leap  down 
with  horrour  and  confusion  into  the  place  of  punishment  pre^ 
pared  for  them  in  the  deep :  Messiah  returns  with  triumph 
to  His  Father. 
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All  night  the  dreadless  Angela  unpursuedy 
Through  Heaven's  wide  champain  held  his  way;  till 

Morn, 
Wak'd  by  the  circling  Hours^  with  rosy  hiand 
Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light    There  is  a  cave 
Within  the  mount  of  God,  fast  by  bis  throne,         $ 
Where  light  and  darkness  in  perpetual  round 

Ver.  4.  Unbair^dfAe  gates  o/%A^.]  The  Houn  aie  feigned, 
a8  doctor  Newton  has  observed,  in  like  mumer  to  guard  the  gates 
of  Heaven,  Homer,  IL  v.  749.  But  see  also  Ariadne^s  Complamt, 
at  the  end  of  Tasso*s  Aminta  Englisht,  4to.  1628. 

^*  And  now  the  rosie  messenger  of  Day, 

**  Her  purple  doores  unbarring,  restores  sight 

**  To  the  blinde  worid ;  fannes  the  soft  mistes  away 

**  From  sleeping  eyes/'  &c. 

And  Fair&x's  Tasso,  B.  L  st«  71. 

''  Aurora  bright  her  cristall  gates  unbared.** 
Mr.  Bowie  cites  the  following  passage  from  Etpinosaf  C.  ii. 
St.  25. 

**  £1  'strellado  cielo  abrio  la  puerta 

"  De  muy  poquita  luz," 
In  P.  Fletcher's  Purp,  Island,  1633,  the  sixth  canto  begins, 

'^  The  homes  had  now  unlockt  the  gate  of  day :" 
The  editor  of  the  poem  in  1783  has  thus  altered  it, 

''  The  hours  had  now  vnharfd  the  spates  of  day.*'  ToDiu 
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Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns^  which  makes  through 

Heaven 
Grateful  vicissitude^  like  day  and  night ; 
Light  issues  forth^  and  at  the  other  door 
Obsequious  darkness  enters,  till  her  hour  10 

To  veil  the  Heaven,  though  darkness  there  might  wdl 
Seem  twilight  here :  And  now  went  forth  the  Mom 
Such  as  in  highest  Heaven  array'd  in  gold 
Empyreal  {  from  before  her  vunisVd  N^ht, 
Shot  through  with  orient  beams;  when  all  the  plain  15 

Ver.7.  Lodge  (mddklodge  by  twmSf}  The  thought  of  lig^t 
and  darknens  lotting  and  dislodging  by  tumsy  the  one  issuing 
forth,  and  the  other  entering,  is  plainly  borrowed  bom  a  fine  pas- 
sage in  Hesiod,  Theog.  748« 

— — -  hit  N4|  re  Kol  'UfUpa  d/i^c  iovmu 
'AXXi^Xac  wpoffieiiroVf  iLfitifi6fuy€u  fiiyay  ohiov 
X&\Ktov*  i  fuy  cffw  KarafiiiairtUf  ^  ^^  dip€L(sy 
"'EpxtTtUf  Mi  WOT*  d/ju^ipag  i6fioc  irr^e  Upyti.    Newtok, 
Ver.  14.  '         vanished  Night ^    In  some  editions 

it  is  very  absurdly  printed,  **  vanquished  Night**    Newtok. 

Ver.  15.  Shot  through  ^c]  The  quaint  conceit  of  Nights 
being  shot  through,  is  much  below  the  usual  dignity  of  Milton's 
descriptions.  The  Italian  poets,  even  the  very  best  of  them,  are 
fond  of  such  boyish  fencies,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  are 
obliged  to  them  for  this.  So  Marino,  speaking  of  Night,  Adon. 
C.  V.  St.  120. 

**  Edi  tenebre  armata  uccise  il  giomo.** 
Both,  in  my  opinion,  very  puerile.    Thter. 

Mr.  Seward,  the  learned  editor  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  con- 
tends, that  no  expression  can  be  better  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing :  The  rays  of  l^t  do  literally  shoot  through  the  darkness. 
The  expression,  I  may  add,  is  not  only  just,  but  highly  poetical ; 
and  obtains  m  various  languages.  Thus,  in  the  ninety-first 
Psahn^  *'  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day,**  is  the  power  of  the  sun- 
beams ;  a  phrase  employed  by  Lucretius,  i.  148. 
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Covered  with  thick  embattled  squadrons  blight. 
Chariots,  and  flamiiig  arms,  and  fiery  steeds. 
Reflecting  blaze  on  Uaze,  first  met  his  view : 
War  he  peiodv'd,  war  in  product ;  and  found 
Ahready  known  what  he  fiv  news  had  thought       2Q 
To  have  reported :  Gladly  then  be  miz'd 
Among  those  firiendly  Powers,  who  hira  lecdir'd 
^th  joy  aod  acclamations  bud,  that  one. 
That  of  so  many  myriads  fsdlen,  yet  ime 
Retum*d  not  lost    On  to  the  sacred  hill  U 

They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme ;  firom  whence  a  voice. 
From  midst  a  gdden  doud,  thus  mild  was  heard. 

**  Non  radii  solis,  neque  hicida  tela  did."* 
And  thus  Ariosto,  as  Mr.  Bowie  also  observes,  OrL  Fur.  C.  zxviii. 
St  65. 

**  Saettb  il  sol  dall'  orizonte  i  raggi :" 
And  Antonio  Bruniy  Le  Tre  Oratie^  p.  279. 

**  Da  mattutini,  e  tremoli  splendori 

**  Gia  saettata^  e  laoera  la  notie.^ 
See  more  instances  in  the  note  on  Sonnet  v.  ver.  3.  Compare  also 
P.  L.  B.  iv.  244,  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  18.  Reflecting  blaze  on  ilozej  In  Homer,  the  splendour 
of  arms  and  shields  is  likened  to  blazing  flames.  But  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  Milton  had  in  view  a  very  magnificent  description  of 
this  kind  in  I.  Maccabees,  vi.  39.  **  Now  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  the  diields  of  gold  and  brass,  the  mountains  glistered  there- 
with, and  shined  like  lamps  of  fire.'"    Todd, 

Ver.  19. war  m  procinct ;]    The  Roman  soldiers  were 

said  to  stand  in  procinctUf  when  ready  to  give  the  onset.    Hume. 

As  if  you  should  say  ready-girded ;  m  allusion  to  the  ancients, 
who,  just  before  the  battle,  used  to  gird  thdr  garments  close  to 
them,  which,  on  other  occasions,  they  wore  very  loose.  See 
Festus.    Richardson. 
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Servant  of  God^  wdl  done ;  weU  hast  thou  finigbt 
The  better  fights  who  single  hast  maintained  30 

Against  revolted  multitudes  the  canise 
Of  truths  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms ; 
And  for  the  testimony  t)f  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach^  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence ;  for  this  was  all  thy  care  a6 

To  stand  approved  in  sight  t>f  God,  though  worlds 
Judg'd  thee  perverse :  The  easier  conquest  now 
Remains  thee^  aided  by  this  host  of  friends^ 
Back  on  thy  foes  more  glorious  to  retuni. 
Than  sdorn'd  thou  didst  depart ;  and  to  subdue    40 
By.force^  who  reason  for  their  law  refuse, 

Ver.  29.  Setvant  qf  Goc2»  &c.]    So  the  name  of  Abdiel  signi- 
fies m  Hebrew*    Newtok. 

The  poet  had  here  also  in  recollection,  Matt  xxv.  21 ,  Rom.L 
I,  and  I.  Tim.  vi.  11.     Dunbtee. 

Ver.  30.     The  better  Jightf]    From  L  Tim.  vi.  12.    '<  Fight 
the  good  fight.''    Gillies. 
Ver.  34.     Universal  reproach^  far  worse  to  bear 

Than  violence;]    This  sentiment  is  very  just,  and 
not  unlike  uriiat  Florus  says,  m  his  character  of  Tarquin  the 
proud :  **  In  omnes  superbia,  ques  cnidelitate  gravior  est  bonis, 
grassatus/'  Lib.  i.  C.  7.     So  also  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  iv.  iv.  4. 
<<  For  evill  deeds  may  better  than  bad  words  be  bore." 

Thtee. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  express  the  same  sentiment  y&j  weU, 
Beggar*$  Bush^  A.  ii.  S.  3. 

"  A  good  man  bears  a  contumely  worse 
'*  Than  he  would  do  an  injury."    Newton. 

Ver.  36.   To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  Ood,]  II.  Tim.  ii.  15. 
Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God."    Gillies. 

r    Ver.  41.  . reason  for  their  /aw,]    Alluding  to  the 

word  A^oQ.    Newtok. 
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Right  reason  for  their  law,  and  for  their  King 

Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  reigns. 

Go,  Michael,  of  celestial  armies  prince, 

And  thou,  in  military  prowess  next,  45 

Gabriel,  lead  forth  to  battle  these  my  sons 

Invincible ;  lead  forth  my  armed  saints. 

By  thousands  and  by  millions,  rang'd  for  fight. 

Equal  in  number  to  that  godless  crew 

Rebellious :  Them  with  fire  and  hostile  arms  5% 

Fearless  assault ;  and,  to  the  brow  of  Heaven 

Pursuing,  drive  th^m  out  fi^om  God  and  bliss. 

Into  their  place  of  punishment,  the  gulf 

Of  Tartarus,  which  ready  opens  wide 

His  fiery  Chaos  to  receive  their  falL  55 

Ver.  44.  Oo,  Michael,  of  celestial  armies  prince,]  As  this 
battle  of  the  Angels  is  founded  principally  on  Rev.  xii.  7,  S, 
**  There  was  war  in  Heaven ;  Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
against  the  Dragon ;  and  the  Dragon  fought  and  his  Angels,  and 
j>revailed  not,  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in  Heaven  ;^ 
Michael  is  rightly  made  by  Milton  the  leader  of  the  heavenly 
armies :  And  the  name  in  Hebrew  signifies  the  power  of  Ood, 
But  it  may  be  censured  perhaps  as  a  piece  of  wrong  conduct  in 
the  poem,  that  the  commission  here  given  is  not  executed :  They 
are  ordered  to  drive  the  rebel  Angels  out  from  God  and  bliss,  but 
this  is  effected  at  last  by  the  Messiah  alone.  Some  reasons  for 
it  are  assigned  in  the  speech  of  God,  ver.  680,  and  in  that  of  the 
Messiah,  ver.  801  in  this  book.     Newton. 

This  circumstance  is,  I  believe,  the  most  indefensible  part  of 
the  whole  poem.  The  commission  is  not  only  given,  but  the 
Bzecution  of  it  is  in  a  certain  degree  foreshown.    See  ver.  51,  &c. 

DUNSTER. 

Ver.  55.  His  fiery  Chaos]  Chaos  may  mean  any  place  of  con- 
fusion ;  but  if  we  take  it  strictly,  Tartarus  or  HeU  was  buih  in 
Chaos,  B.  ii.  1002 ;  and  therefore  that  part  of  it,  being  stored 
with  fire,  may  not  improperly  be  called  ajsery  Chaos.  Newtom. 
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So  spake  the  Sovran  VQioe,  and  clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill^  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths,  reluctant  flames^  the  sign 
Of  wrath  awak'd ;  nor  with  less  dread  the  loud 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  'gan  blow :  60 

Ver.  56.  >'.  and  clouds  began 

To  darken  all  the  hill^  and  smoke  to  roll  &c.]  In  this 
description  the  author  manifestly  alludes  to  that  of  God  descend- 
il^  upon  Mount  Sinaiy  Exod.  xiz.  16,  &c.    Newtok. 

Ver.  58.  ■  reluctant^/Zamef  ,]  As  slow,  and  unwil- 

Img  to  break  forth.  Viigil,  JEn.  v.  682. 

**  Stuppa  Yomens  tardum  fumum."    Newtok. 

Doctor  Newton  was  here  little  aware  of  Milton's  clas^cal  use 
of  the  word  reluctant^  and  the  peculiar  force  it  gives  to  this  sub- 
limely poetical  description.  The  learned  Mitscherlich,  in  his 
Lectiones  in  Catulluniy  haying  cited,  to  show  the  classick  use  of 
bictari  when  used  de  igne^  the  following  passage  of  Silius  Italicus, 
: **  m  medio  luctantes  wineteflamma 


«  Cessavere,'' 


perfectly  well  observes,  ^'  Flammas  luctantes  malim  ibi  de  pnmim- 
pendi  impetu  (ut  luctantes  venti  Viig.  ^n.  i.  53,)  interpretarL" 
Milton  no  where  in  this  poem,  nor  I  believe  on  any  occasion,  uses 
reluctant  in  its  vernacular  sense.  Here  reluctari  is  of  more  force 
thfm  eyen  luctari.  It  implies  the  highest  d^ree  of  prorumpendi 
impetuSf  and  is  so  directiy  contrary  to  doctor  Newton's  interpre- 
tation, an  idea  that  would  have  totally  counteracted  the  effect  of 
the  description,  that  it  positively  comprehends  the  most  violent 
exertion  of  the  fire  to  resist  and  break  through  the  smoke,  and 
clouds,  and  thick  darkness  that  envelope  it.    Dunstea. 

Ver.  60.  'gan  blow ;]  The  omissioa 

here  oi  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  is  an  ancient  poetical 
licence ;  and  is  firequent  in  Chaucer.  See  also  Par.  Reg.  B.  iv. 
410.  P.  Fletcher  presents  us  with  a  bold  example  of  this  licence, 
Purp.  IsL  1633,  C.  ix.  st  38. 

'^  His  glittering  arms,  drest  all  with  firie  hearts, 
"  Seenid  bum  in  chaste  desire/'  &c.    Topd. 
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At  which  command  the  Powers  militant. 

That  stood  for  Heaven^  in  mighty  quadrate  jdn'd    ' 

Of  miion  irresistiUe,  moVd  on 

In  silence  their  bright  legions,  to  the  somid 

Of  mstrmnental  harmony,  that  breath'd  6^ 

Heroick  ardour  to  adventurous  deeds 

Under  their  God-like  leaders,  in  the  cause 

Of  God  and  his  Messiah.    On  they  move 

Indissolubly  firm;  nor  obvious  hill. 

Nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream,  divides 

Their  perfect  ranks ;  for  high  above  the  ground    71 

Ver.  64.  In  silence]  In  B.  i.  561,  **  They  mov'd  on  m  silence 
to  soft  pipes."  Where  Httme  observes  that  Homer  thus  marches 
his  Grecians  siient  and  sedate,  //.  iii.  8. 

01  f  &p  itrar  triyy  c.  r.  X.    Todd. 

Ver.  69.  ■  nor  obvUn^  hiU^ 

Nor  straitening  vdle^  nor  woodf  nor  stream^  divides 
Their  perfect  ranks;]   This  is  evidently  an  imita- 
tion of  Tassoy  Oier.  Lib.  C.  L  st.  75. 

**  Non  gran  torrente,  o  monte  alpestre,  o  folta 
**  Sehra,  che  1  lor  viaggio  arrestar  possa.'' 

So,  in  Fuimus  Troes,  4to.  1633,  where  Cassibelanus  describes 
the  march  of  Cssar : 

"  nothing  stops  him, 

"  Rivers,  nor  rampires,  woods,  nor  dangerous  bogs.'* 

See  also  Spenser,  F.  Q.  iv.  vii.  22.    Todd. 

Ver.  71.  far  high  above  the  ground  &c.]   Our 

author  attributes  the  same  kmd  of  motion  to  the  Angels,  as  the 
ancients  did  to  their  gods ;  which  was  gliding  through  the  air 
without  ev^r  touching  the  ground  with  their  feet,  or,  as  Milton 
elsewhere  elegantly  expresses  it  (B.  viii.  302,)  smooth-sliding y 
without  step.  And  Homer,  Iliad,  v.  778,  compares  the  motion 
of  two  goddesses  to  the  flight  of  doves,  as  Milton  here  compares 
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Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 

Their  nimble  tread ;  as  when  the  total  kind 

Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing. 

Came  summoned  over  Eden  to  receive  75 

Their  names  of  thee ;  so  over  many  a  tract 

Of  Heaven  they  march'd,  and  many  a  province  wide^ 

Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene  :  At  last. 

Far  in  the  horizon  to  the  north  appeared 

From  skirt  to  skirt  a  fiery  region,  stretch'd  89 

la  battmlous  asp^t,  and  nearer  view 

Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 

the  march  of  the  Angels  to  the  birds  commg  on  the  wing  to 
Adam  to  receive  then*  names.    Newton. 

Ver.  73. as  when  the  total  kind  &c.]    Homer  has 

used  the  simile  of  a  flight  of  fowls  twice  in  his  Iliads  to  express 
the  number  and  the  motions,  the  order  and  the  clamours,  of  an 
army.  See  //.  ii.  459,  iii.  2.  As  Virgil  has  done  the  same  num-> 
ber  of  times  in  his  JEneid,  vii.  699,  x.  264.  But  this  nmile  ex- 
ceeds any  of  those;  First,  as  it  rises  so  naturally  out  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  was  a  comparison  so  familiar  to  Adam.  Secondly,  the 
'  Angels  were  marching  through  the  air,  and  not  on  the  ground, 
which  gives  it  another  propriety;  and  here  I  believe  the  poet  in- 
tended the  chief  likeness.  Thirdly,  the  total  kind  of  birds  much 
more  properly  expresses  a  prodigious  number  than  any  particular 
species,  or  a  collection  in  any  particular  place.  Thus  Milton  has 
raised  the  image  in  proportion  to  his  subject.  See  An  Essay 
upon  MiltovCs  Imitations  of  the  Ancients,  p.  9.     Newton. 

Ver.  81.  — battailous]  A  word  of  frequent  occunence  4n 
Spenser.    See  Faer.  Qu.  i.  v.  2,  ii.  vii.  37,  vi.  ii.  33,  &c.  Todd. 

Ibid.  and  nearer  view  &c.]  To  the  north  ap- 
peared a  fiery  region,  and  nearer  to  the  view  appeared  the  banded 
Poweis  of  Satan.  It  appeared  a  fiery  region  indistinctly  at  first, 
but  upon  nearer  view  it  proved  to  be  Satan's  rebel  army, 

,  Newtoh. 

Ver.  82.    Bristled  ^c]    The  Latins  express  this  by  the  word 
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Of  rigid  spears^  and  helmets  throng^d^  and  shields  *^ 

Various,  with  boastful  argument  portrayed. 

The  banded  Powers  of  Satan  hasting  on  85 

With  furious  expedition ;  for  they  weea'd  i 

That  self-flame  day,  by  fight  or  by  surprise. 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 

To  set  the  Envier  of  his  state,  the  proud  ^ 

Aspirer ;  but  their  thoughts  proved  fond  and  vain   90 

In  the  mid  way :  Though  strange  to  us  it  seem'd 

horrere,  taken  from  the  bristling  on  a  wild  boar's  or  other  afti- 
mcd's  back,     Virgil,  JEn,  xi.  601. 

"  turn  late  ferreus  hastis 

"  Harret  ager," 

Milton  has  before  in  P.  L»  B.  ii.  513,  the  expression  of ''  harrmt 
arms."    Newton. 

The  Greeks  express  it  by  ^pivativ.  See  Homer,  Ilijad  liii. 
339.  And  Lycophron,  Casmnd.  t.  252,  edit.  Potter.  Bristling 
had  been  also  thus  used  by  Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion,  1622. 
Song  xxii.  *'  The  bristling  pykes  doe  shake."  Pope  copies 
Milton's  precise  expression,  Iliad  xiii.  431 . 

'^  All  dreadful  glar'd  the  iron  face  of  war, 

**  Bristled  with  upright  spears,  that  flash'd  afar." 

Todd. 

Ver«84«  VariouSyWith  boastful  argument  portrayed,']  ShiMs 
various  are  varied  with  diverse  sculptures  and  paintings ;  an  ele- 
gant Latinism.  And  the  thought  of  attributing  shields  various^ 
with  boastful  argument  portray*  dy  to  the  evil  angels,  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  Phcenissts  of  Euripides,  where  the  heroes,  who 
besiege  Thebes,  are  described  with  tlie  like  boastful  shields,  only 
the  prophet  Amphiaraus  hath  no  such  boastful  argument  on  his 
shield,  but  a  shield  without  argument,  as  became  a  modest  man, 
ver.  1118. 

'O  fiajn-ig  *A/i^capcM>£,  oh  ffrifiei  t'^wv 

*Yl^pitrfiiy\  aWa  aut^povwg  aafifx  bwXa.      NewtON. 
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At  firsts  that  Angel  should  with  Angel  war^ 

And  in  fierce  horting  meet,  who  wpot  to  meet 

6d  oft  in  festirak  of  joy  and  lore 

Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  Sire,  95 

Hymning  the  Eternal  Father :  But  the  shout 

or  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 

Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought 

Hgh  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  god. 

Die  Apostate  in  his  sun-bright  chariot  sat,  lOO 

Idol  of  majesty  divine,  endos'd 

Ver.  93.  And  in  fierce  hosting  meet^  This  word  hiMttng 
seems  to  have  been  first  coined  by  our  author.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
pressive word,  and  plainly  formed  from  the  substantive  ho%t: 
Aid,  if  ever  it  is  right  to  make  new  words,  it  is  when  the  occasion 
is  lo  new  and  extraordmary.     Newtok. 

!rhe  word  hosting  was  not  coined  by  Milton.  It  was  a  com- 
mfn  term  in  Ireland  to  denote  the  mustering  of  armed  men.  See 
the  Lord  Deputy*s  Letter  to  Secretary  Coke,  dated  Dublin,  Jan. 
31^  1633.  ''  I  set  you  down  these  [lists  of  armed  men]  only  for 
a  tote,  not  as  yet  being  able  to  recover  the  numbers,  ^diich  are 
to  be  found  by  the  Planters  in  the  other  Provinces  of  Leinster  and 
Minster,  nor  yet  of  the  Irish  hostrngs."  Lord  Strafibrde's  Letters, 
vol  i.  199,  ed.  1739.  Dr.  Johnson  cites  the  same  word  from 
Spenser's  View  of  Ireland:  **  Lords  have  had  the  leading  of  their 
own  followers  to  the  general  hostingsJ*    Todd. 

Ver.  100.    his  sun-bright  chariot]    The  "  suns 

bright  chariof*  is  an  expression  in  Sylvester*s  Du  BartaSj  1621, 
p.  12.  But  the  compound  epithet  is  Spenser's,  F.  Q.  L  v.  2. 
'^  In  sun-bright  arms,"  &c.  The  epithet  is  also  used  by  Greene 
and  Davies.    Todd. 

Ver.  101.  Idol  of  majesty  <2tt;tN«,]  This  is  the  very  same 
with  what  Abdiel  afterwards  calls  resemblance  of  the  Highest ; 
but  how  judiciously  has  Milton  culled  out  the  word  ufo/,  which 
thoogh  it  be  in  its  original  signification  the  same  as  reseihblance. 
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With  flamiiig  CheruUm,  dnd  golden  shields ; 

Then  lighted  from  his  gorgeous  throne^  for  now 

'Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 

A  dreadfiil  interval,  and  front  to  front  105 

Presented  stood  in  terrible  array 

Of  hideous  length :  Before  the  cloudy  yan,. 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  joinM, 

Satan,  idth  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanced. 

Came  towering,  arm'd  in  adamant  and  gold ;       i  lo 

Abdiel  that  sight  endur'd  not,  where  he  stood 

yet  by  its  common  application  always  in  a  bad  sense  served  much 
better  to  express  the  present  character  of  Satan  1    Tht'EE. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Thyer,  that  idol  is  always  used  in  a 
bad  sense.  Spenser  applies  the  word  to  queen  Elizabeth,  calling 
her  the  ^  kble  of  her  Maker's  great  magnificence/'  Faer.  Qu. 
iL  ii*  41.    Todd. 

Ter.  103.  Then  lighted  from  his  gorgeous  throne,]  Homer, 
IUadul29. 

AMxa  f  li  ^xjitay  air  T€vx!^oiv  ikro  xaiial^t^ 

Stillinovleet. 

Ver.  104.    *Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left,} 
The  same  circumstance  Tasso  has  in  his  description  of  the  de- 
cisive battle  before  the  walls  of  Jerusaleln,  C.  xx.  st.  31. 
**  Decresce  in  mezzo  il  campo.'^    Thtee. 

Ver.  1 10.  toveringj    As  in  Dante,  Infem,  C.  xxxL  43. 

"  Torregiavan  di  mezza  la  persona 
"  Gli  orribili  gigantu" 
Compare  also  Puici,  Morg.Magg.  C.  xiv.  30.  This  indeed  is  the 
constant  simile  of  romance.    See  Bowie's  Anotac  a  Quixote, 
prim«  part.  p.  144.    See  likewise  Par*  Lost,  B.  i.  591.    And  my 
note  on  that  passage.    Todd. 

Ver.  111.  Abdiel  that  sight  endur'd noty"]  Virgil,  JSn.  ii.  407. 
'^  Non  tulit  banc  speciem  iuriata  mente  Chorcebus." 

Newtoh. 
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Among  the  mightiest^  bent  on  highest  deeds. 
And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart  explores. 

O  Heaven !  that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 
Should  yet  remam,  where  &ith  and  realty  115. 

Remain  not :  Wherefore  should  not  strength  and  might 
There  fail, where  virtue  fails,  or  weakest  prove 
Where  boldest,  though  to  sight  unconquerable  ?  - 
His  puissance,  trusting  in  the  Almighty's  aid,  . 
I  mean  to  try,  whose  reason  I  have  tried  120 

Ver.  113.  And  thus  his  aum  undaunted  heart  explores.']  Such 
soliloquies  are  not  uncommon  in  the  poets  at  the  beginning  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  battles.  Thus  Hector  explores  his  own 
magnanimous  heart,  before  he  engages  with  AchiUes,  //.  xxii.  98. 

'Ox^^ttC  ^  Apa  «I»t  «Tpoc  Sv  /icyaX^ropa  BvfJioy. 
A  soliloquy  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  only  making  the  person 
think  ahud.  And,  as  it  is  observed  by  a  very  good  judge-  in  these 
matters,  this  use  of  soliloquies  by  the  epick  poets^  who  might  so 
much  more  easily  than  the  dramatick  describe  the  workings  of  the 
mind  in  narrative,  seems  to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  latter  in  their 
use  of  them,  however  the  modem  criticks  agree  (as  I  think  they 
generally  do  agree)  in  condemning  them  as  unnatural,  though  not 
only  frequent,  but  generally  the  most  beautiful  parts  in  the  best 
plays  ancient  and  modem ;  and  1  believe  very  few,  if  any,  have 
been  written  without  them»     Newton. 

Ver.  115.  where  faith  and  realty]    The  author 

(says  Dr.  Bentley)  would  not  have  said  realty  but  reality^  and 
therefore  the  Doctor  prefers /eaZfy,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  proper 
word,  but  not  necessary  here.  For  re'dlty  seems  not  to  mean  in 
this  place  reality  in  opposition  to  shoWy  but  loyalty ;  for  the  Italian 
dictionaries  explain  the  adjective  reale  by  loyal.  Beskles,  where 
is  the  difference  between /at^  wad  fealty  or  fidelity  ?  Peahoe^ 

Ver.  119.   trusting  in  the  Almighty's  aid,]    We 

may  remaik  the  piety  of  the  good  Angel ;  and  indeed  withoutthe 
divine  aid  and  assistance  he  would  have  been  by  no  means  a  match 
for  so  superiour  an  Angel.     N e wton . 
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Unsound  and  false ;  nor  is  it  aiight  but  just^ 
That  he^  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won> 
Should  win  in  arms^  in  both  disputes  alike 
Victor ;  though  brutish  that  contest  and  foul^ 
MThen  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force^  yet  so         125 
Most  reason  is  that  reason  overcome. 

So  pondering^  and  from  his  armed  peers 
Forth  stepping  opposite^  half-way  he  met 
His  daring  foe^  at  this  prevention  more 
Incens'd,  and  thus  securely  him  defied.  130 

Proud,  art  thou  met  ?  thy  hope  was  to  have  reach'd 
The  highth  of  thy  aspiring  unopposed. 
The  throne  of  God  unguarded,  and  his  side 
Abandoned,  at  the  terrour  of  thy  power 
Or  potent  tongue :  Fool !  not  to  think  how  vain     135 
Against  the  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  arms ; 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  could,  without  end. 
Have  rais'd  incessant  armies  to  defeat 

Ver.  127.    So  pondering ^  &c.}    Homer,  //.  iii.  21. 

Toy  S'  Mc  olv  iv^eev  dpf|ff  iXoc  MeriXao^ 

'Ep\6fuvov  wpoTrdpoidev  o/iiXpV|  «:•  r«  X.     Stillikoflebt. 

Ver.  135-    Fool !  not  to  think  &c.]    So  Waller, 

b  his  Verses,  On  the  taking  of  ScUk, 

**  Fookf  to  provoke  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  !*' 

And  Virgil,  JEn.  vi.  590.  And  Homer  frequently ;  from  whom 
the  rest  seem  to  have  borrowed  it.  But  Milton  here  particularly 
imitates  Tasso,  C.  iv.  st.  2. 

**  Come  sia  pur  leggiera  impresa  (ahi  stolto) 

"  II  lepugnare  alia  divina  voglia"  &c.    Nbwtok. 

Ver.  137.     Who  out  of  smallest  things  &c.]     As  was  done  to 
Pharaoh.    See  Exod,  viii.    Gillies. 

VOL.  II.  H  h 
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Thy  folly ;  or  with  solitary  hand 
Reaching  beyond  all  limits  at  one  blow,  140 

Unaided,  could  have  finish'd  thee,  and  whelm'd 
Thy  legions  under  darkness :  But  thou  seest 
All  are  not  of  thy  train ;  there  be,  who  faith 
Prefer,  and  piety  to  God,  though  then 
To  thee  not  visible,  when  I  alone  145 

Seem'd  in  thy  world  erroneous  to  dissent 
From  all :  My  sect  thou  seest ;  now  learn  too  late 
How  few  sometimes  may  know,  when  thousands  eir. 
Whom  the  grand  Foe,  with  scornful  eye  askance, 

Ver.  139.    with  solitary  hand]    His  single  hand. 

Newtok. 

Ver,  147.   My  sect]    The  use  of  the  word  sect  in 

this  place  seems  a  little  forced  and  singular ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  but  Milton  brought  it  in,  in  order  to  sneer  the  Loyalists 
of  his  time,  who  branded  all  Dissenters,  of  whom  he  was  one, 
with  the  opprobrious  name  of  Sectaries.  This  also  accounts  for 
the  word  few  m  the  next  line,  inasmuch  as  it  suited  Mflton's  par- 
ticular view,  better  to  establish  a  general  maxim,  than  to  apply  it 
merely  to  the  single  case  of  Abdid.    Tht£r. 

Ver.  148.  How  few  sometimes  may  ibiow,]  These  yeto  here  are 
still  too  many.  To  come  up  to  the  point  he  should  have  given  it, 
and  I  suppose  did  give  it, 

^'  How  one  sometimes  may  know  when  thousands  err  ;*' 
as  above,  v.  23.    *^  That  one,  yet  one  retum'd  not  lost"    Com. 
Nepo9  in  Epamtnonda,  *^  Ex  quo  intelligi  potest  ttnttm  hominem 
pluris  quiUn  civitatem  fuisse."    PhsBdri  Fab*  Ixiii. 

**  Plus  esse  in  uno  sespe  quiUn  in  tuiba  boni."    Bektlbt. 

I  suppose  the  good  Angel  said  few,  though  one  was  partku- 

larly  intended,  as  it  is  more  modest  and  less  assuming  to  himself; 

and  for  the  reason  hinted  above,  intimating  that  the  Sectaries, 

'  though  fewer  in  number,  were  yet  more  in  the  right  than  their 

opposers.    Nswton. 
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Thus  answered.    lU  for  thee^  but  inwiBh'd  hour  150 
Of  my  revenge^  first  sougitt  fcr,  thnu  retum'At 
FVom  flighty  seditious  Angel!  toreoeiTe 
Thy  merited  reward,  the  first  assay 
Of  this  right  hand  profvok*d,  since  first  that  tongue. 
Inspired  with  contradiction,  durst  oppose  15S 

A  third  part  of  the  gods,  in  synod  met 
Their  deities  to  assert ;  who,  while  they  feel 
Vigour  divine  witiiin  them,  can  allow 
Omnipotence  to  none.    But  well  thou  com'st 
Before  thy  Mows,  ambitious  to  win  160 

From  me  some  plume,  that  thy  success  may  show 
Destruction  to  the  rest :  This  pause  between, 
(Unanswered  lest  thou  boast)  to  let  thee  know. 
At  first  I  thought  that  Liberty  and  Heaven 
To  heavenly  souls  had  been  all  one ;  but  now       165 
I  see  that  most  through  sloth  had  rather  serve. 
Ministering  Spirits,  trmn'd  up  in  feast  and  song ! 

Ver.  161.  * thai  thy  saccess  may  show 

Destruction  to  the  rest :]  Bentley  says,  a  detestable 
fault :  it  AoM  be  uuiruetUm.  Mr.  Pope  says,  htccesSf  iroi^c^. 
I  do  not  know  what  this  means.  The  text  isrighty  and  the  mean-* 
ing  isy  that  thy  success  may  show  thy  fellows  the  road  to  destruc-^ 
tion^  or  the  way  to  destroy  their  enemies.    Warburtok. 

Thy  success,  i.  e.  thy  ill  success ;  the  word  suocesi  is  used  in 
the  same  sense,  P.  L«  B.  ii.  9.    Richa&dsok. 

Ver,  167.  Ministering  SpiritSy]  So  they  are  called  Heb.  i.  14. 
^*  Ate  they  not  all  ministering  Spirits  T  and  Satan  nientions  it  in 
derision.    Compare  this  with  that  of  Virgil^  u£n.  ix.  614,  et  seq. 

**  Vobis  picta  croco  et  fulgenti  murice  vestis  : 
"  Desidiee  cordi :  juyat  indulgere  choreis/'  Sec. 

Newton. 
II  h  2 
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Siiefa  hast  thou  tixwMi,  the  minstfelsy  of  Heaven, 

Servility  with  freedom  to  contend. 

As  both  their  deeds,  compared  this  day  diall  prove.  170 

To  whom  in  brief  thus  Ahdiel  stem  replied. 
Apostate !  still  thou  en^st,  nor  end  wilt  find 
Of  erring,  from  the  path  of  truth  remote : 
Unjustly  thou  deprav'st  it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude,  to  serve  whom  God  ordains,  175 

Or  Nature :  God  and  Nature  bid  the  same. 
When  He  who  rules  is  worthiest,  and  excels 
Them  whom  he  governs.    This  is  servitude. 
To  serve  the  unwise,  or  him  who  hathrebell'd 
Against  his  worthier,  as  thine  now  serve  thee,      iso 
Thyself  not  free,  but  to  thyself  enthralled ; 
Yet  lewdly  dar'st  our  ministring  upbraid. 
Heagn  thou  in  Hell,  thy  kingdom ;  let  me  serve 

Ver.  172.    Apostate  /  stUl  thou  err'st,  nor  end  wtUfnd 

Of  erring  i  from  the  path  of  truth  remote :]  Some- 
thing like  this  is  what  Juno  says  to  Jupiter,  Iliad  xix.  107. 
"^ivariitrtiQ^  ohf  aire  riXoc  fivSf  lirid^eti^.    Thter. 

Ver.  176.  Ood  and  Nature  bid  4he  same,  ^tr.]  Bu- 
chanan asserts  the  same,  "  Eandem  scilicet  Dei  et  Naturae  tfocem 
esse,"  De  Jve  Regni  apud  Scotos,  p.  28. '  Bowlb. 

Ver.  181.  .  Thyself  not  free^  hut  to  thyself  ehthralTd  H]  So 
HoQure,  Sat.  IL  m  81. 

**  Tuy  mihi  qui  imperitas,  aliis  servis  miser 

'^  Quisnam  igitur  liber  ?  sapiens,  sibi  qui  imperiosas.'* 

And,  as  to  what  is  here  said  of  servitude,  see  Aristotle's  Pofi^idb,' 
B.  i.  c.  3  and  4.     Newtok. 

Ver.  183.  m  Hell,  thy  kingdom ;]     Not  that  it  was 

so  at  present.    This  is  said  by  wayof  anticipation.    Crod  had 
ordered  him  to  be  cast  out,  y.  62,  and,  what  the  Afanighty  had 
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In  Heaven  God  ever  blest»  and  his  divine 

Behests  obey^  worthiest  to  be  obey'd ;  )85 

,  Yet  chains  in  Hell,  not  reabns,  expect :  Mean  while 
From  me  retvm'd,  as  erst  thou  saidst,  from  flight. 
This  greeting  on  thy  impious,  crest  receive. 
So  saying',  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high. 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell    190 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  sight, 

^  Nor  motion  of  swift  thought,  less  could  his  shield, 

pronounced,  the  good  Angel  looks  upon  as  done.    And  this  sen- 
timent, 

**  Reign  thou  in  Hell,  thy  kingdom ;  let  me  serve 

"  In  Heaven  God  ever  blest," 

18  designed  as  a  contrast  to  Satan's  vaunt  in  B.  i.  263. 

**  Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven.*' 

NBWtOK. 

Ver.  187.    From  me  retunCd,  as  erst  thou  saidst^  from  flighty 
Thi»  greeting  &c.]    So  Ascanius  in  YirgQ  retcnrts 
his  adversary's  term  of  reproach,  Mn.  ix.  635. 

'^  Bis  capti  Phryges  hsBC  Rutulis  responsa  remittunt," 
alludmg  to  ver.  599.    Newton. 

Ver.  189.  iSb  saying,]  «Sa^i?i^.is  here  contracted  into,  one 
syllable,  or  is  to  be  pronounced  as  two  short  ones,  which  very 
well  expresses  the  eagerness  of  the  Angel.  He  struck  at  his  foe 
before  he*  had  finished  his  speech,  while  he  was  speaking,  which 
is  much  better  than  Dr.  Bentley's  reading  So  said,  as  if  he  had 
not  aimed  his  blow,  till  after  he  had  spoken.    Newton. 

Ibid,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high,  &c.]  Mil- 
ton's superiority  to  Tasso  in  his  single  combats  will  appear,  by 
^  comparing  this  fight  of  Mi^bSfiL  and  Satan  with  that  of  Tancredi 
and  Argante,  Gier*  Lib.  C.  vi.  40.     Bowle. 

Ver.  19J.  On  the  proud  crest  of  Satcaiy]  Spenser,  F.  Q  ii. 
viii.  33. 

'*  Smote  him  so  hugely  on  his  haughiie  crest.'*    Todd. 
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Such  ruin  intercept :  Ten  paces  huge 

He  back  recoil'd ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 

His  masi^  fi^ar  upataid ;  as  if  on  earth  195 

Windf(  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way. 

Sidelong  had  push'd  a  mountain  from  his  seat. 

Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.    Amazement  seii^d 

The  rebel  Thrones,  but  greater  rage,  to  see 

Thus  foil'd  their  mightiest ;  ours  joy  fill*d,  and  shout. 

Presage  of  victory,  and  fierce  desire  201 

Of  battle  :  Whereat  Michael  bid  sound 

Ver.  193.    Ten  paces  huge 

He  back  recoiTd;']    Spenser,  F.  Q.  ^.  iy.  3. 

''  Full  on  the  breast  him  strooke,  so  strong  and  hard 
"  That  forst  hfan  backe  recoyle**  &c.    Todd. 

Vef.  194.    the  tenth  on  bended  knee  &c.]    Com- 
pare Homer,  //.  v.  308. 

airof  Sy  ijpwc 

FaliiQ.    Stillinoflebt. 

Ver.  195.   as  if  on  earth 

Winds  under  ground^  &c.]  Hesiod  compares  the 
IbllofCygnustoanoakorarockfalling,  iSbt/.  ^erc.  421.  And 
s^nfles  of  this  kind  are  very  freqnent  amongst  the  ancient  poets; 
bi|t  though  our  author  might  take  the  hint  of  his  from  thence, 
yet  ve  must  allow,  that  he  has  with  great  art  and  judgement 
heightened  it  in  proportion  to  the  superiour  dignity  of  his  subject. 
But  peihaps  he  might  rather  more  probaUy  allude  to  Spenser*8 
description  of  the  fell  of  the  old  dragon,  under  which  idlegny  he 
intended  to  represent  a  ChristianV  victory  over  the  Devil,  Faerie 
Queeney  i.  xi.  54. 

**  So  downe  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky  clift, 
"  Whose  false  fpundacion  waves  have  washt  away, 
**  With  dreadfull  poyse  is  from  the  mayne  land  rid/'  &c. 

Thyer. 
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The  Arch-Angel  trumpet;  through  the  vast  (tf  Heaven 
It  sounded^  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 
Hosanna  to  the  Highest :  Nor  stood  at  gaze        205 
The  adverse  lemons,  nor  less  hideous  join'd 
The  horrid  shock.    Now  storming  fury  rose. 
And  clamour  such  as  heard  in  Heaven  till  now 
Was  never ;  arms  on  armour  clashing  bray'd 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels  210 

Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd ;  dire  was  the  noise 

Ver.  203.    the  vast  of  Heaven]  ^  So 

Shakspeare  has  the  **  vast  of  night/'  Tempesty  A.  i.  S.  2. 

Todd. 

Ver.  205.     Nor  stood  at  gaze 

The  adverse  legions,  &c.]     Hesiod,  Theog.  v.  675. 

Ttr^vec  ?  iTipf$fdev  iKaprvpavro  ^oXayyoc 

Hpo^>povitiCj  X^H^^  ^^9  /^^^^  ^*  ^/^  i^ov  tij^aivoy 
Afu^epoi,    Todd. 

Ver.  209.    arms  on  armour  clashing  bray'd  Sfc] 

Spenser,  as  doctor  Newton  has  observed,  applies  this  word  to  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  F,  Q.  iii.  xiL  6,  and  to  the  sound  of  shrieks 
and  yells,  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  7,  i.  viii.  1 1 .  And  sometimes  he  uses  it  as 
a  verb  active,  as  it  is  here  used  by  Milton.  See  F.  Q,  v.  xi.  20. 
Mr.  Dunster  agrees  with  Doctor  Newton  that  the  word  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  Greek  fipax^f  and  adds  from  Homer,  //.  xii. 
396.  j3pax^  Tevj(jEa,    Todd. 

Ver.  210.  the  madding  wheek]    So,  in 

Fuimus  Troesy  1633,  A.  iv.  S.  4. 

**  The  jingling  lances,  rattling  chariot-ic;A«e/!s, 
"  Madded  their  horse."    Todd. 

Ver.  211.   — ^^— ^—  dire  was  the  noise 

Of  conflict ;]     Hesiod,  of  the  contending  gods  and 
Titans,  r^tfojf.  v.  685. 

■  -  Oi  U  ^vyitratf  fAiydXf  dXaXi^r^.     ToDD. 
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Of  conflict ;  over  head  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  vollies  flew^ 
And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire. 

Ver.212.    the  dismal  hiss 

Of  fiery  daiTts\  Dr.  Bentley  acknowledges  the 
maguHo^uence  of  style,  and  sublimity  of  thought,  in  this  ani- 
mated description  of  the  conflict :  But  he  supposes  the  poet  to 
have  deserted  propriety,  while  hunting  after  sound  and  tumour,  in 
saying,  that  ike  hiss  flew  in  vollies,  and  the  hiss  vaulted  the 
hosts  with  fire.  Dr.  Pearee  observes,  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
force  sometimes,  in  ascribing  that  to  a  circumstance  of  the  thing, 
which  more  properly  belongs  to  the  thing  itself;  to  the  Ats<,  that 
which  belongs  to  the  darts,  Mr.  Upton  adds,  that  the  substan- 
tive  is  sometimes  to  be  construed  adjectively,  when  govemmg  a 
genitive  case;  as  in  Aristophanes,  Plut,  268.  ^Cl  xpvwv  &y 
yiiXaQ  kir&Vi  **  O  thou  who  tellest  me  a  gold  of  words,**  that  is, 
golden  toords :  And,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  p.  2.  ^*  Opening  the 
cherry  of  her  lip,*'  that  is,  cherry  lips :  So  here  the  hiss  of  darts 
is  hissing  darts.  Pope  has  literally  copied  Milton,  in  the  fifteenth 
Iliad,  V.  356. 

"  Dire  teas  the  hiss  of  darts,  by  heroes  flung."    Toi>d. 

Ver.  214.  And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire  J]  Our 
author  has  frequently  had  his  eye  upon  Hesiod's  giant-war,  as 
well  as  upon  Homer,  and  has  imitated  several  passages;  but 
commonly  exceeds  his  original,  as  he  has  done  in  this  particular. 
Hesiod  says  that  the  Titans  were  overshadowed  with  darts 
Theog.  v.  716. 

Kara  S*  Ivxlatrav  fieXietrtn 

TiT^vaQ, 

but  Milton  has  improved  the  horrour  of  the  description ;  and  a 
shade  of  darts  is  not  near  so  great  and  dreadful  an  image  as  a 
fiery  cope  or  vault  of  flaming  darts.     Newton. 

Tasso  and  Ariosto  have  represented  "  the  face  of  heaven  over- 
shadowed with  darts."  See  Orl.  Fur.  C.  xvi.  st.  67,  and  Gier.  Lib. 
C.  vii.  St.  106.  But  their  descriptions  are  inferiour  to  this  of  Mil- 
ton. Mr.  Bowie  here  cites  the  following  passage  fix>m  the  romance 
oi  Amadis  de  Grecia,  P.  L  c.  71.  f.  91.  b.  "El  rey  hizo  a  mas 
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So  under  fiery  cope  together  msh'd  .  215 

Both  battles  main^  with  ruinous  assault 
And  inextinguishable  rage.    All  Heaven 
Resounded ;  and  had  Earth  been  then^  all.  Earth 
Had  to  her  center  shook.    What  wonder  ?  when 
Millions  of  fierce  encountering  Angels  fought       220 
On  either  side,  the  least  of  whom  could  wield 
These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions :  How  much  more  of  power 
Army  against  army  numberless  to  raise 
Dreadful  combustion  warring,  and  disturb,  225 

Though  not  destroy,  their  happy  native  seat ; 
Had  not  the  Eternal  King  Omnipotent, 
From  his  strong  hold  of  Heaven,  high  over-rul'd 
And  limited  their  might ;  though  numbered  such 
As  each  divided  legion  might  have  seem'd  230 

A  numerous  host;  in  strength  each  armed  hand 
A  legion ;  led  in  fight,  yet  kader  seem'd 
Each  warriour  single  as  m  chief,  expert 

de  quinientofl  ballesteros  que  atando  a  los  quadriUos  de  las  saetas 
fwego  grigisco  tirassen  a  las  pu^tas  de  la  ciudad,  y  luego  se  hizo 
que  en  poca  pieca  lancaron  tantas  saetas  en  las  puertas  que  en 
punto  fueron  quemadas  ardiendo  en  vivas  llamas."    Todd. 

Ver.  220.    MilUons  of  fierce  encountering  Angels  fought^ 
Most  probably  in  allusion  to  Homer,  lUad  xx.  ^. 

T6ff0roc  &{Ki  KTwrog  ipro  it&y  tpiSi  ivvloyrw.  Stillingfleet. 

Ver.  229.  though  numbered  such  &c.]    Eqch 

legion  was  m  number  like  an  army,  each  single  warriour  was  in 
strength  like  a  legion,  and,  though  led  in  fight,  was  as  expert  iu 
a  commander  in  chief.  So  that  the  Angels  are  celebrated  first  for 
their  number^  then  for  their  strength^  and  lastly  for  their  expert- 
ness  in  war.     N£wton. 
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When  to  advance^  cur  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 

Of  battle,  open  when,  and  when  to  close  235 

The  ridges  of  grim  war :  No  thought  of  flight. 

None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 

That  argued  fear;  each  on  lumsdf  relied. 

As  only  in  his  aim  the  moment  lay 

Ver.  234.  When  to  advance^  or  Btand,  Sfc]  Compare  Tris^ 
ainOy  Italia  Liberatay  lib.  vL  v.  67. 

^'  E  tutti  toman  prestamente  al  dritto, 

**  Secondo  3  comandar  del  capitano. 

**  San  condensare,  e  rarefar  le  squadre, 

**  Doppiarle,  e  tiiplicarle,  e  per  i  giugfai 

**  Congiunger  le  decurie,  e  per  i  versiy 

**  O  intercalaile  m  mezzo,  o  porre  a  dietro.''    Todd. 

Ver.  236.  The  ridges  of  grim  war :]  A  metaphor  taken  from 
a  ploughed  field ;  the  men  answer  to  the  ridges,  between  whom, 
the  intervals  of  the  ranks,  the  ftirrows  are.  The  ridges  of  grim^ 
fierce,  frightful-looking,  toar ;  that  is,  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the 
files  are  implied.  The  ranks  are  the  rows  of  soldiers  from  flank 
to  flank,  from  side  to  side,  from  the  left  to  the  right;  the  files 
are  from  fipont  to  rear.    Richardson. 

Milton  had  probably  Shakspeare's  forcible  description  of  war 
in  his  mind,  K.  Rich,  IIL  A.  L  S.  1. 

*^  Grtm-visag^d  t&ar,  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  fiDont.**  Todd. 

Ibid. No  thought  of  flighty]    Homer,  lUad  xu 

71.  Ohf  Irepoi  fAvufoyr*  oXooio  i^dfiow.  See  also  Iliad  xxiv.  216. 

Newton. 

Ver.  239.  moment]    The  moment,  the  weight 

that  turns  the  balance ;  as  the  word  signifies  in  Latin  :  Terence, 
Andr.  **  Dum  in  dubio  est  animus,  paulo  momento  hue  vel  iiluc 
impellitar :"  And,  as  he  has  employed  here  the  metaphor  of  the 
weight,  so  of  the  scale,  v.  254 — usmg  as  a  metaphor  what  Homer 
makes  a  simile  of,  Iliad  xii.  433.  And  in  several  particulars  he 
has  had  his  eye  upon  Homer,  and  commonly  exceeds  his  master. 
Homer  says,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  like  burning 
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Of  victory :  Deeds  of  eternal  fi)me  5240 

Were  done^  but  infinite ;  for  wide  was  spread 
That  war  and  various;  sometimes  on  firm  ground 
A  standing  fight,  then,  soaring  on  main  wing. 
Tormented  aU  the  air ;  aU  air  seem'd  then 

fire^  Iliad  xiii.  673.     But  how  much  stronger  is  it  in  Milton, 
that  the  war 

**  Tormented  all  the  air ;  all  air  seem'd  then 

"Conffictingfirer 

It  would  be  entering  into  too  minute  a  detail  of  criticism,  to 
mention  every  little  circumstance  that  is  copied  finom  Homer: 
Andy  wher&he  does  not  directly  copy  from  Homer,  his  style  and 
colouring  are  still  very  much  in  Homer^s  manner.  Wonderful  as 
his  genius  was,  he  could  hardly  have  drawn  the  battles  of  the 
Angels  so  well,  without  first  reading  those  in  the  Iliad ;  and 
Homer  taught  him  to  excel  Homer.    Newton* 

Ver.  242.  That  war  and  varwm ;  sometimes  atijirmgraund 
A  standing  fght^  then^  soaring  d?c.]    The  syntax 
and  sense  is ;  The  war  was  sometimes  a  standmg  fi^t  on  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  the  war,  soaring  on  main  wing,  tormented 
all  the  air.    Pearce. 

What  Milton  says  really  happened,  Virgil  has  used  as  a  simile, 
when  describing  chariot  races,  Oeorg.  iii.  107, 

**  Jamque  humiles,  jamque  elati  sublime  videntur 
^  Aera  per  vacuum  ferri,  atque  assuigere  in  auras." 

Callander. 
Ver.  244.    Tormented  M  the  sii;]    Here  Milton  takes  the  ' 
same  liberty  of  applying  the  woid  tormenty  as  the  Latins,  did  in 
using  vexare.    So  Marino,  describing  Neptune  raising  a  storm, 
AdoH.  C.  I  St.  123. 

"  e  d'  Aqoiloni 

"  Col  iulmme  dentato  (emulo  a  Gioue) 

**  Tormentando  la  terra,  il  mar  commoue."    Tuyer. 

So  in  Lord  Bryskett's  Mourn.  Muse  of  Thestylis,  speaking  of 
.£o]us,  as  doctor  Newton  has  observed,  ver.  153. 
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Conflicting  fire.     Long  time  in  even  scale  •  245 

The  battle  hung ;  till  Satan^  who  that  day 

Prodigious  power  had  shown^  and  met  in  arms 

No  equals  ranging  through  the  dire  attack 

Of  fighting  Seraphim  confiis'd,  at  length 

Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote,  and  fell'd  250 

Squadrons  at  once ;  with  huge  two-handed  sway 

**  Who,  letting  looee  the  winds^  tost  and  tormented  th'  aire" 
And  in  Habington's  Castara,  1635,  p.  153. 

^*  AU  the  loud  noises  which  torment  the  ayre/'    Todd. 
Ver.  245.  '         Long  time  in  even  scale 

The  battle  hung ;]    Euripides,  Supplic.  v.  706. 
— —  ^y  f  dy^y  la6fi^oiroc» 
And  so  Spenser,  Faerie  Queeney  iv.  iii.  37. 

'*  Whilst  thus  the  case  in  douhtfM  balance  hung,''  &c. 
Where  he  imitates  Tasso,  Oier.  Lib.  C.  xx.  st.  50. 
**  Cos!  si  combatteva,  e  in  dubbia  lance 
^*  Col  tim<»'  le  speranze  eran  sospese.*"    Todd. 

Ver.  247.  amd  met  in  arms 

No  equaly"]  The  poet  seems  ahnost  to  have  foigot- 
ten  how  Satan  was  foiled  by  Abdiel  m  the  beginning  of  the  action  : 
But  I  suppose  the  poet  did  not  consider  Abdiel  as  equal  to  Satan, 
though  he  gained  that  accidental  advantage  over  him.  Satan,  no 
doubt,  would  have  proved  an  overmatch  for  Abdiel,  only  for  the 
general  engagement  which  ensued,  and  broke  off  the  combat  be- 
'  tween  them.     Newton. 

Ver.  250.  andfelVd 

Squadrons  at  once ;]  See  this  chivalrous  exploit  at- 
tributed to  Samson  Agonistes,  ver.  138,  and  the  note  on  ver.  139 
of  that  poem.    To  d  d. 

Ver.  251. with  huge  two-handed  sway]  Dr. 

Waiburton  observes,  that  it  shows  how  entirely  the  ideas  of  chi- 
valry and  romance  had  possessed  the  poet,  to  make  Michael  fight 
with  a  two-handed  sword.   Mr.  Bowie  cites,  from  Huon  de,  £otcr- 
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Brandish^  aloft^  the  hornd  edge  came  down 

Wide-wasting;  such  destruction  to  withstand 

He  hasted,  and  opposed  the  rocky  orb 

Of  tenfold  aidamant,^  his  ample  shield,  255 

A  vast  circumference.    At  his  approach 

The  great  Arch-Angel  from  his  warlike  toil 

Surceas'd,  and  glad,  as  hoping  here  to  end 

Intestine  war  in  Heaven,  the  arch-foe  subdued 

Or  captive  dragged  in  t^hains,  with  hostile  frown   260 

And  visage  all  inflam -d  first  thus  begjon. 

Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 

*^ 
deatiXf  the  following  passage ;  ^'  Mon  espee  laquelle  je  levay  d  deux 

mains f^  p.  30.  This  formidable  weapon  is  often  mentioned  indeed 

by  our  own  writers.  Thus,  in  Sylvester's  Du  BartaSy  1621,  p.  18, 

a  champion  is  armed  with  a  ^^  two-handed  sword"    And,  in 

Drayton's  Polyolbum^  Song  xii.     ^^  Out  of  his  hermit's  staffe  his 

ttoo'kand  sword  he  drew."    Todd, 

Ver.  255.  0/*  tenfold  adamant,]  In  other  poets  the  Angels 
are  armed  in  adamant,  and  in  Tasso  there  is  p^irtieular  mention 
of  an  adamantine  shield,  C.  vii.  st.  82.  **  Scudo  di  lucidissmo 
diamante :"  But  Milton's  is  stronger,  of  tenfbld  adamant. 

Newton. 

Ver.  256.  A  vast  circumference.]  So,  in  B.  i.  286,  the 
^  broad  drcumfereiMie"  of  his  shield  is  noticed.    Todd. 

Ver.  257.  from  his  warlike  toU 

Surceas'df]    So   Radigund,  in    Spenser's    Faerie 
Queejie,  v.  v.  45. 

**  Wam'd  all  her  people  to  surcease  from  fight."    Todd. 

Ver/262.  Author  ofevily  &c.]  Amongst  the  various  conjec- 
tures on  the  origin  of  Paradise  Losty  and  on  Milton's  obligations 
to  other  writers,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  observed,  that 
the  dialogue  which  takes  place  between  Satan  and  Michael,  during 
the  ^ort  suspension  of  the  war  in  Heaven,  was  probably  suggested 
by  tfa^  following  passage  ip  Jean  Petit's  justification  of  the  conduct 
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Uimam'd  in  Heaven^  now  plenteous  ais  £hou  seest 

These  acts  of  hateful  strife^  hateful  to  all. 

Though  heaviest  by  just  measure  on  thTself,         2S5 

And  thy  adherents :  How  hast  thou  disturbed 

Heaven's  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 

Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 

Of  thy  rebellion !  how  hast  thou  instill 'd 

Thy  malice  Into  thousands,  once  upright  $70 

And  fiaithful,  now  prov'd  &lse !  But  think  not  here 

To  trouble  holy  rest ;  Heaven  casts  ihee  out 

of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  regard  to  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  **  Lucifer  soy  regardant,  et  conddeiant  sa  noUe  crea- 
ture tant  belle  et  tant  parfaicte,  dit  en  sa  pensee  luy  mesmes : 
Je  feray  tant  que  je  mettray  ma  chaire  et  mon  throsne  au  dessus 
d6  tons  les  autres  anges,  et  seray  semblable  k  Dieu.  C'est  k 
s^avoir  qu*on  luy  feroit  obeissance  comme  k  Dieu,  et  pour  ce  feire 
il  defcut  une  grand  partie  des  anges  et  les  attrahit  k  son  opinio, 
c'est  i  s^voir  qu',  ils  luy  feroient  obeissance,  honneur  et  rever- 
ence par  maniere  d*  hommage,  comme  k  leur  souverain  seigneur, 
et  ne  seroient  de  riens  subiects  k  Dieu  mais  k  iceluy  Lucifer,  le- 
quel  tiendroit  sa  maiest£  pareillement  comme  Dieu  ht  sienne,  exr 
empte  de  toute  la  seigneurie  de  Dieu  et  de  toute  sa  subiection. 
Et  ainsi  voulloit  toUir  k  Dieu  son  createur  et  sotnrerain  seigneur 
la  grad  partie  de  sa  seigneurie  et  les  attribuer  ii  soy,  et  oe  luy 
saisoit  faire  c(mvoitise,  qui  s'  estoit  boutee  en  so  courage*  Si  tost 
que  S.  Michel  apperceut  cela,  il  s'en  vint  a  luy,  et  luy  dit  que 
c'estoit  trop  mal  fait,  et  que  jamais  ne  voulsist  faire  telle  chose,  et 
que  de  tat  que  Dieu  V  avoit  fait  plus  bel  et  plus  parfait  de  tous 
les  autres,  de  tant  devoit  il  monstrer  greigneur  ugne  de  reverence, 
subiection  et  obdssance  k  cduy  qui  Tavoit  foit  {dui  bel,  qui  estoit 
son  roy  et  souverain  seigneur.  Lucifer  dit,  qu'  il  n'  e  feroii  riens* 
Sainct  Michel  dit,  que  luy  et  les  autres  ne  souffreroient  point  telle 
tniure  faire  k  leur  createur  et  souverain  seigneur,  briefuanent  ia 
bataille  se  meut  entre  celuy  S.  Michel  et  Lucifer."^  Chrxm.  de 
Manitrelet,  vol.  i.  p.  39.     J,  C.  W^LKfiR. 
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From  an  her  confines.    Hearen^  the  seat  of  bliss. 

Brooks  not  tihe  works  of  violence  and  war. 

Hence  then,  and  evil  go  with  thee  along,  275 

Thy  offspring,  to  the  place  of  evil.  Hell ; 

Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew !  there  mingle  broils. 

Ere  this  avengmg  sword  begin  thy  doom. 

Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance,  wing*d  from  God, 

Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain.  280 

So  spake  the  Prince  of  Angels ;  to  whom  thus 
The  Adversary.    Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  aery  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not.    Hast  thou  turned  the  leastof  these 
To  flight,  br  if  to  fall,  but  that  they  rise  286 

Unvanquish'd,  easier  to  transact  with  me 
That  thou  shouldst  hope,  imperious,  and  with  threats 
To  chase  me  hence  ?  err  not,  that  so  shall  end 

Ver.  275.     Hence  then^  and  evil  go  with  thee  cJong^ 
Thy  offspring^  to  the  place  of  evil^  Hell ; 
Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew  !  there  mingle  broilSf] 
Imitated  from  Taflso,  where  Michael  in  like  manner  rebukes  the 
infernal  Spirits  who  fought  against  the  Christians,  C.  ix.  st.  64. 

"  Itene  maledetti  al  vostro  regno, 

''  Regno  di  pene,  e  di  perpetua  morte : 

**  E  siano  m  quegli  a  Toi  douuti  chiostri 

**  Le  yostie  guerre,  e  i  trionfi  vostri."    Nbwton. 

Ver.  282.  The  Advenary.]  Not  as  any  enemy  in  fight  may 
be  called,  but  m  a  sense  peculiar  to  him ;  Satan  being  his  name^ 
and  Satan  in  Hebrew  signifyii^  the  advenary,    Nswtoh. 

Ibid.    Nor  think  thou  &c.]    Homer,  Iliad  xx.  200. 

"EXirto  ^i^i^caOat.     Newton.- 
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The  fi(tn£3  Which  thou  call'st  evil^  but  we  style 

The  strife  of  glory ;  which  we  mean  to  win^         290 

Or  turn  this  Heaven  itself  into  the  Hell 

Thou  fablest ;  here  however  to  dwell  free. 

If  not  to  reign :  Mean  while  thy  utmost  force. 

And  join  him  natn'd  Almighty  to  thy  aid, 

I  fly  not,  but  have  sought  thee  far  and  nigh.        295 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  addressed  for  fight 
Unspeakable ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  Angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 

Ver.  289.  The  strife  tokich  thau  caWst  evfl,]  The  author 
gave  it 

"  The  strife  which  thou  call'st  hatefuV* 
This  appears  fipom  Michael's  words  above,  v.  5^64. 

"  These  acts  of  hatefid  strife,  hateftil  to  all."    Behtlby. 

But  why  may  not  this  evil  relate  to  verse  262  ?  where  Satan  is 
called  the  author  ofetrily  of  evil  displayed  in  acts  of  hateful  strife: 
and  so  in  V.  275,  eM  go  with  thee  along  &c.  I  thmk  that  Aa£e- 
fkl  would  have  been  a  more  accurate  expression,  but  evil  is  jus- 
tifiable*   Pearce. 

Ver.  296.    and  both  address'd/or  fight]    Spenser, 

Foer.  Qtc.v.  ii.  12. 

**  And  stieight  himselfe  vnto  the  fight  addrest.'*    Todd. 

Ver.  298.  — —  can  relate,  §*c.]  The  accusative  case 
after  the  verbs  relate  and  lihen  isjight  before  mentioned,  and  here 
understood.  For  wh6  though  with  the  tongue  of  Angels  can  relate 
that  fight,  or  to  what  conspicuous  things  on  earth  can  liken  it,  so 
conspicuous  as  to  lift  huiman  inkigination  &c.  A  general  battle  is 
a  scene  of  too  much  confusion  ;  and  therefore  the  poets  relieve 
themselves  and  their  readers,  by  drawing  now  and  then  a  single 
combat  between  some  of  their  principal  heroes;  as  between  Paris 
and  Menelaus,  Hector  ai|d  Ajax,  Hector  and  Achilles  in  the 
Iliadf  and  between  Tumus  and  Palla3y  Maee^  and  Mezentius, 
Tumus  and  iEneas  in  the  JEneid :  And  very  fine  they  are,  but 
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Liken  on  earth  conspicuous^  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  sudi  highth  300 

Of  Godlike  power  ?  for  likest  gods  they  seem'd. 
Stood  they  or  moved,  in  stature,  motion,  arms. 
Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  Heaven. 
Now  waVd  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles ;  two  broad  suns  their  shields 
Blazed  opposite,  while  Expectation  stood  306 

In  horrour :  From  each  hand  vnth  speed  retired. 
Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  the  angelick  throng. 
And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion;  such  as,  to  set  forth  310 

Great  things  by  small,  if,  nature's  concord  broke. 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung. 
Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 

fall  very  short  of  the  sublimity  of  this  description.  Those  are  the 
combats  of  Men,  but  this  of  Angels  ;  and  this  so  far  surpasses 
them,  that  one  would  think  that  an  Angel  indeed  bad  related  it. 

Newton. 

Ver.  305.  two  broad  suns  their  shields]     Evi-  * 

dently  with  a  remembrance  of  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  ii.  ii.  21 .  *^  His 
sun-hroad  shield."    Todd. 

Ver.  306.  while  Expectation  stood  ^c]    Expectation  is 

personified  in  the  like  sublime  manner  in  Shakspeare,  Hen.  V. 
"  For  now  sits  Expedtation  in  the  air."     Newton  . 
But  see  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Bonduca,  A.  iii.  S.  1. 
**  And  Expectation^  like  the  Roman  eagle, 
"  Took  stand,  and  call'd  all  eyes."     Todd. 
Ver.  309.     And  left  large  field,']     So,  in  Tasso,  Gi&r.  Lib. 
C.  yii.  St  83. 

"  E  largamente  a  duo  campioni,  il  campo 
"  Voto  riman  fra  V  uno,  e  T  altro  campo."    Todd. 
Ver.  313.     Two  planets,  &c.]    Milton  seems  to  have  taken 

VOL.  11.  I  i 
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Of  fiercest  opposition^  in  mid  sky 
Should  combat^  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 
Together  both  with  next  to  ahnighty  arm  316 

Up-lifted  imminent^  one  stroke  they  aim'd 

his  simile  from  that  of  Virgil^  but  varied  and  applied  to  his  subject 
with  his  usual  judgement,  Mn.  yiii.  691  • 

"  pelago  credas  innare  revulsas 

**  Cycladas,  aut  monies  concunere  montibus  altos.'' 
But,  as  Mr.  Thyer  observes,  he  has  lessened  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  this  simile,  by  tarnishing  it  with  the  idle  superstitious 
notion  of  the  malignancy  of  planets  in  a  particular  aspect  or  oppo^ 
sition  as  the  judicial  astrologers  term  it.     Newton. 

But  Milton  here  imitates  preceding  poets.    See  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  iS^n.  Curate,  A.  i.  S.  1. 

■    ■■■ '        "  Now  they  b^:in  to  bum 
**  Like  opposed  meteors.'' 

And  Shakspeare's  description  of  Hotspur  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
engaging,  Hen.  IV,  P.  i.  A.  v.  S.  4. 

'^  Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  m  one  sphere,*'    Todd. 
Ver.  316.     Together  both  with  next  to  almighty  arm 

Up-lifted  imminent,]  So  I  conceive  the  passage 
shouId.be  pointed  with  the.  comma  after  imminent,  and  not  after 
arm,  that  the  words  up-lifted  imminent  may  be  joined  in  construc- 
tion with  arm,  rather  than  with  stroke  or  they  following.  The 
aim  was  quite  lifted  up^  and  hanging  over  just  ready  to  fall.  One 
thinks  one  sees  it  hanging  almost  like  the  stone  in  VirgQ,  £n.  vi. 
602.    ' 

''  Quos  super  atra  silex  jam  jam  lapsura,  cadentique 
"  Imminet  assimilis."    Newton. 

Ver.  317.    one  stroke  they  aim*d  &c.]     So,  in 

the  Orlando  of  Espmosa,  C.  xviii.  st.  38. 
*^  Penso  de  un  golpe  Y  henderia, 
«  Y  su  contienda  brava  acabaria." 

And,  in  the  Orl.  Innam.  of  Boiardo,  L.  i.  C.  xvi.  st  14. 

'<  Penso  finir  la  guerra  a  un  colpo  Orlando."    Bowls. 
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That  might  determine^  and  not  need  repeat^ 

As  not  of  power  at  once ;  nor  odds  appeared 

In  might  or  swift  prevention :  But  the  sword       320 

Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 

Was  given  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  keen 

Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge  :  it  met 

The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 

Descending,  aud  in  half  cut  sheer ;  nor  staid,       3^5 

So,  in  the  romance  of  The  Knight  of  the  Sea,  4to.  1600,  p. 
105.  '^^  He  detennined  at  one  blow  to  make  an  end  of  the  con- 
flict'*   Todd. 

Ver.  321.    from  the  annoury  qf  Ood]    Dr.  Newton 

observes,  that  Tasso  likewise  mentions  the  armoury  of  God,  Gier. 
Lib.  C.  vii.  st  80.  Milton  had  before  mentioned  "  celestial  ar- 
moury ,**  B.  !▼.  653.  Yet  he  adverted,  not  to  Tassoy  but  to  Jere* 
miahy  1.  25.  **  The  Lord  hath  opened  hii  armoury  J*  Milton 
empbys  the  phrase  again,  B.  vii.  200.    Todd. 

Ver.  322.  Was  given  him  temper'd  so,  &c«]  This  account  of 
MichaeTs  swoid  seems  to  be  copied  from  ArthegaFs  in  Spenser, 
Faer.  Q«.  v.i.  10. 

**  For  of  most  perfect  metaU  it  was  made, — 
**  Tempred  with  adamant,  &c. 
**  And  was  of  no  lesse  virtue  than  of  fame. 
'^  For  there  no  substance  was  so  firme  and  hard, 
**  But  it  would  pierce  or  cleave,  whereso  it  came ; 
**  Ne  any  armour  could  his  dint  out-ward, 
**  But,  wheresoever  it  did  light,  it  thoroughly  shard.*" 
The  woid  shared  is  thus  used  by  Milton.     Newton. 

These  qualities  of  the  sword,  Mr.  Bowie  observes,  are  specified 
in  romance,  Historiade  Carlo  Magno,  1.  i.  c.  21.  *'  Fierabras 
cino  su  espada  namada  Ploran^a,  y  tenia  otras  dos  al  ar^n  de  ia 
silla,  las  quales  eran  de  tal  temple  que  ningun  annes  porfino  que 
fiiesse  las  fneUo,  in  hizo  sewU  en  ellas."  To  which  I  may  add 
the  sword  of  Renaldo,  OrL  Fur*  C.  xvi.     Todd. 

Ver.  325.    Descending,]    The  descending  0S  the  sword  is  the 
I  i2 
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But  with  swift  wheel  reverse^  deep  entering^  shar'd 
All  his  right  side :  Then  Satan  first  knew  pain^ 
And  writh'd  him  to  and  fro  convolved ;  so  sore 
The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 

almost  universal  language  of  romance.  ^'  La  espada  descendio 
hasta  lo6  pechos/'  Aniad.  de  Oaul.  1.  i.  c.  6.  c.  39. 1.  iii.  c.  68.  *'  El 
espada  decendio  al  cuello  del  cavallo," .  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  fd. 
59.  6.  ''  Uesp^e  Tatteignit  sur  Fun  des  cottez  en  descendant,^ 
Huon  de  Bourdeaux,  45.  **  Scejide  la  spada/'  &c.  BoiardOy 
OrL  Imuxm,  1.  i.  C.  xix.  at.  14.  ''La  spada  del  ciel  scende,^ 
AiiostOy  OrL  Fuf.  C.  xxxiii.  st.  15.     Bowle. 

And  in  our  own  language :  ''  He  80  furiously  prepared  his  good 
sworde  Scindifer,  as  Marcimedes,  loth  to  abide  the  doubtfiill  fury 
of  his  descending  blade,  cast  away  his  weapons/'  &c.  Knight  of 
the  Sea,  1600,  p.  91.    Todd. 

Ver.  327.    Then  Satcm  first  knew  pain. 

And  writh'd  him  to  and  fro  convolvd ;]  Thus, 
where  Priamond  is  wounded,  and  bleeds,  in  Spenser's  F,  Q,  iv. 
iii.  9. 

'*  That  he  for  paine  himself  n*ot  right  upreare, 

"  But  to  and  fro  in  great  amazement  reel'd."    Todd. 

Ver.  328.    so  sore 

The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound  Sfc,] 
Discontintums  wound  is  said  in  allusion  to  the  old  definition  of  a 
wound,  that  it  separates  the  continuity  of  the  parts, ''  Vulnus  est 
solutio  continui :  And  griding  is  an  old  word  for  cutting,  as  in 
Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  ii.  viir.  36.  '*  That  through  his  thigh  the  mor- 
tal steel  did  gride.*'    Newton. 

The  wounding  of  Satan,  and  his  behaviour  after  the  battle, 
seem  to  be  an  improvement  upon  Spenser,  F<ier.  Qu.  iv.  iv.  24. 
**  The  wicked  Steele,  for  mischief  first  ordained, 
**  And  having  now  misfortune  got  for  guide,  •    ..    ' 
"  Staid  not,  till  it  arrived  in  his  side, 
"  And  therein  made  a  very  griesly  woun^ 
'^  That  streames  of  bloud  his  armour  all  bedide : 
'*  Much  was  he  daunted  with  that  diiefull  stound, 
"  That  scarse  he  him  upheld  from  falling  in  a  swound. 
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Pass'd  tlurough  him :  But  the  ethereal  substance  dos'd^ 
Not  long  divisible ;  and  from  the  gash  331 

A  stream  of  nectarous  humour  issuing  flow'd 

'*  Yet  as  he  mighty  himself  he  soft  withdrew 

**  Out  of  the  field,  that  none  perceiv'd  it  plaine."  Bowle. 

Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Callander  refer  also  to  Spenser,  Faerie 
Queene,  i.  v.  9. 

**  The  cruell  Steele  so  greedily  doth  bight 
**  In  tender  flesh,  that  streames  of  blood  down  flow ; 
**  With  which  the  armes,  that  earst  so  bright  did  show, 
**  Into  a  pure  vermillion  now  are  dyde." 

To  which  I  may  add  on  account  of  the  rhythm,  as  weU  as  the  ex- 
pression, Faer.  Qu.  ii.  viii.  37. 

"  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  rayle 

''  Adowne  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steepe  :*' 

See  ver.  334.  *^  And  all  his  armour  stained.**  So  attentive  was 
Milton,  in  this  description,  to  his  acknowledged  and  fistvourite 
master.    Todd. 

Ver.  332.    A  stream  o/*  nectarous  humour  issuing  flowed 

Sangutnetl  '  Here  is  an  odious  blunder.  Nectar  is 
the  drink  of  the  gods ;  and  was  Satan's  humour  or  blood  a  proper 
drink  ?    But  the  next  line  shows  what  the  author  dictated, 

**  Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  Spirits  may  bleed/'   • 
The  whole  distich  is,  word  for  word,  taken  from  a  verse  in  Homer, 

Homer^s  gods,  when  wounded,  bled  Ichor^  diflerent.from  human 
blood,  and  peculiar  to  them.  And  Milton  makes  his  ai^b.bleed 
the  same  humour,  that  has  no  other  name.    He  gave  it  therefore 

**  A  stream  of  ichorous  humour  issuing  flow'd." 

Bentley. 

I  should  have  thought,  that  an  attentive  reader  could  not  have 

missed  observing  that  the  stream^  which  Milton  speaks  of,  was 

not  of  nectarous  humour  only,  but  oi  nectarous  humour  sanguine^ 

that  is,  converted  into  what  celestial  spirits  bleed:  And  what  is 
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Sanguine^  such  as  celestial  Spirits  may  T)leed^ 
And  all  his  annour  stain'd,  ere  -while  so  bright. 
Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run  335 

By  Angels  many  and  strongs  who  interposed 
Defence^  whfle  others  bore  him  on  their  shields 
Back  to  his  chariot^  where  it  stood  retired 
From  off  the  files  of  war :  There  they  him  laid 
Gnashing  for  anguish,  and  despite,  and  shame,    340 
To  find  himself  not  matchless,  and  his  pride 
Humbled  by  such  rebuke,  so  far  beneath 
His  confidence  to  equal  God  in  power. 

that  but  the  same  which  Homer  expresses  by  one  wend  Ichor? 
If  this  waa  the  poet's  Bfteaning,  the  Doctoc^a  oljectimi  ia  wide  of 
the  mark.  Besides,  if  Me^arov^  waa  wrong,  tc^oroiu  would  not 
aeem  to  be  right;  because  the  middle  syllable  of  it  should  ba 
long,  accordmg  to  the  prosody  of  the  wwd  from  which  it  ia  de- 
riyed.    Peakce. 

Ver»  335.  ■  '  was  run]   A  Latiaism,,  saya 

Dr»  Newton,  as  iaViigil,  <^  Postquam  urma  dei  ad  Vulcania  ven^ 
turn  est"  Milton^  I  obsesre,  thus  writes  in  his  Hut.  o/Engn 
B.  ii.  ^<  Now  was  fought  eagerly  oaboth  sides*"    Toi^n. 

Ver.  336.    who  interposed]    Thus  Homer 

makes  the  chief  of  the  Trojans  interpose  between  their  wounded 
hero,  when  he  was  overborne  by  Ajax.  Satscn  lighted  out  of  his 
sun-bright  chariot  at  ver.  103;  and,  accordmg  to  the  Homerick 
manner,  is  now  wounded,  and  borne  (on  the  Ai^s  of  Seraphim) 
back  to  it,  where  it  was  placed  out  of  the  range  and  amy  ot  bat-* 
tie,  Ihad  xir.  428. 

•  ■  Tw  y  &p  kraipot 

"EffToaay^  iirlox6vre  nu  fipjiara  woudK*  cxovrc£»  c.  f.  X, 

machmore  loose  and  redundant  than  ouiexprassiva  author. 

Hum. 
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Yet  soon  he  heal'd ;  for  Spirits  that  live  throughout 
Vital  in  every  part^  not  as  frail  man  345 

In  entrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins. 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die ;        ^ 
Nor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air : 
All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear,  350 

All  intellect,  all  sense ;  and,  as  they  please. 
They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape  or  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

Mean  while  in  other  parts  like  deeds  deserved 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought,     355 

Ver.  344.  Yet  soon  he  heaVd;]  PseUus  idates  of  darils, 
**  that  they  feele  paine  if  they  be  hurt ;  that,  if  their  bodies  be 
cuty  with  admirable  celerity  they  come  together  againe ;  that,  in 
their  fall^  their  bodies  were  changed  into  a  more  aeriall  and 
grosse  substance."  See  Burton's  Anat.  Melanch,  ed.  1624,  p. 
37.    And  compare  also  the  Following  passage  m  thid  book ; 

■■  "  Spirits  of  purest  light, 

^^  Purest  at  first,  now  gross  by  sinning  grown."    Todd. 

.    Ver.  349.   — ' no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air :]    The 

same   comparison   as  Dr.  Newton  remaiksi   in  Shakspeare's 
Macbeth: 

**  As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 

^'  With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed.'' 

And  so  Maroellus  speaks  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet : 

**  For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable."    Todd. 

Ver.  350.    All  heart  they  litfe,  all  heady  all  eyCy  all  ear. 

All  intellect,  all  sense ;]  This  is  expressed  very 
much  like  Pliny's  account  of  God,  Nat,  Hist,  L.  i.  c.  vii.  ^'  Quis- 
quis  est  Deus,  si  modo  est  alius,  quacunque  in  parte,  totus  est 
sensus,  totus  visus,  totus  auditns^  totus  anime,  lotus  animi,  totus 
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And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch^  fiirious  king ;  who  him  defied. 
And  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  homid 
Threatened,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heaven 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blasphemous ;  but  anon        360 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  shattered  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.    On  each  wing 
Uriel,  and  Raphael,  his  vaunting  foe. 
Though  huge,  and  in  a  rock  of  diamond  arm'd, 

Ver.  359.  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heaven 

Refrained  hig  tongue  blasphemous ;]  From  II.  Kings 
xiz.  22.  **  Whom  hast  thou  reproached  and  blasphemed  ? — even 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel."     Gillies. 

Ver.  362.  And  uncouth  pain  fied  bellowing.]  Uncouth  b  a 
word  very  common  with  Spenser ;  but  Milton  no  doubt  in  this 
particular  application  of  it,  had  in  view  the  following  lines,  Faer. 
Q^.  i.  xi.  20. 

^*  The  piercing  Steele  there  wrought  a  wound  full  wyde, 
^*  That  with  the  uncouth  smart  the  monster  lowdly  crydeJ* 

Thter. 
Ver.  363.  Uriels  and  Raphael  J  The  speaker  here  is  Raphael ; 
and  it  had  been  improper  to  mention  himself  as  a  third  perscMiy 
and  tell  his  own  exploits ;  but  that  Adam  knew  not  his  name. 
Had  he  known  it,  he  must  have  said  "  Uriel  and  I  ^  which  he 
cared  not  to  do.    Bentley. 

Ibid.  Uriel  and  Raphael  his  vaunting  foe^]  Dr.  Bentley  and 
Mf.  Thyer  are  of  opinion,  that  a  word  is  left  out  in  this  line,  and 
that  the  sense  and  the  measure  would  be  improved  by  reading  it 
thus; 

"  Uriel,  and  Raphael^  each  his  vaunting  foe.**     Newtok. 

Ver.  364.  ■  and  in  a  rock  of  diamond  arm'd J   Com- 

pare P.  Fletcher,  Purp.  IsL  C.  x.  st  15. 

"  His  rockie  arms  of  massie  adamant 

"  Safely  could  back  rebutt  the  hardest  blade."    Todd. 
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Yanqmsh'd  Adromelech,  and  Asmadai,  ^365 

Two  potent  Thrones^  that  to  be  less  than  gods 

Disdained,  but  meaner  thoughts  leam'd  in  their  flighty 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and  mail. 

Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 

The  atheist  crew,  but  with  redoubled  l>bw  370 

Ariel,  and  Arioch,  and  the  violence 

Of  Ramiel  scorch'd  and  blasted,  overthrew. 

I  might  relate  of  thousands,  and  their  names 

Eternize  here  on  earthy  but  those  elect 

Ver.  365. Adramelech,  and  Asmadu^]  Adramelechj 

Hebrew,  mighty ^  magnificent  king ;  one  of  the  idols  of  Sephar- 
vaim,  worshipped  by  them  in  Samaria,  when  translated  thither 
by  Shalmaneser,  II.  Kings  xviL  31.  Asmadai^  the  IvLsifuL  and 
destroying  angel  Asmodeus,  mentioned  m'Tohit  Hi.  8.     Hume. 

Ver.  368. ^ through  ^'o.Vd  and  maiL]  $penser. 

Faerie  Qtteen»  i.  vi.  43. 

-«  with  their  force  they  perst  both  plate  and  mail, 

**  And  made  wide  furrowes  in  their  fleshes  fraile.^    Todd. 

Ver.  371.  Ariel,  and  Arioch,]  Ariel,  Hebrew,  <Ac  lion  of 
Ood,  or  a  strong  lion,  Arioch  of  the  like  signification,  a  fierce 
and  terrible  lion,     Hume. 

Ibid.  the  violence 

Of  Ramiel]    Virgil,  JEn.  xi  376.    "  Violentia  Tumi." 
That  b,  the  violent  Tumus  himself.     Uptok. 

Ver.  372.  — Ramiel]  Hebrew,  One  that  exalts  hinuielf  against 
God.     Hume. 

Ver.  373.  /  might  relate  of  thousandsy]  The  poet  here  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  angel  an  excellent  reason  for.  not  relating 
more  particulars  of  this  first  ij^ttle.  It  would  have  been  improper 
on  all  accounts  to  have. enlarged  much  more  upon  it ;  but.it  was 
proper  that  the  ^gel  should. appear  to  know  more  than. he  chose 
lo  relate,  or  than  the  poet  was  able  to  make  him  relate. . 

JNEWTOir...-, 
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n. 


Angels^  contented  with  their  fame  in  Heaven^      375 
Seek  not  the  praise  of  men :  The  other  sort^ 
In  might  though  wonderous  and  in  acts  of  war. 
Nor  of  renown  less  eager,  yet  by  doom 
Cancelled  from  Heaven  and  sacred  memory. 
Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwelL  380 

For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
niaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy ;  yet  to  glory  aspires 
Vam-glorious^  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame : 
Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom.  385 

And  now,  their  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battle  swerv'd, 

Ver.  382.  IllaudableJ  Is  used  here  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  ilbuidatus  in  Virgil,  Gearg.  m.  5* 

■  "  Quis  aut  Eurysthea  durrnn, 

**  Aut  iUaudati  nescit  Busiridis  aras  ?"    Newtok. 

Ver.  386. the  battle  swerv'd  J    Hesiod, 

Theog.  V.  711.  'EKAIN0H  U  fi^xv*    Thyer, 

Swerved  from  the  Saxon  swerven^  to  wander  out  of  its  place ; 
here,  by  analogy^  to  bend,  to  ply ;  for  in  that  case  an  army  in 
battle  properly  swerves.    Richardson. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  v.  x. 
35.  **  Who  from  his  saddle  swerved  nought  aside.**     Newtor. 

But  see  the  romance  of  Don  Bellianis^  Part  iii.  ch.  39,  edit.  4to. 
bl.  I.  s.  d.  ^'  By  this  time  the  battle  began  to  swerve  on  the  prin- 
cess Ftoreza's  part."  It  was  formerly  mentioned  to  me  by  pro- 
fessor Person  as  a  doubt,  whether  Milton  was  indebted  to  thin  rd- 
mance  in  respect  to  his  description  of  the  infermil  doors f  grating 
hank  thunder  on  their  kingesj  F.  L.  B.  ii.  881.  Because  no 
copy  of  this  romance  had  been  seen  or  heaxd  of  by  this  gentleman, 
after  much  inquiry,  with  a  date  prior  to  the  publication  of  Para- 
4iK  Lost.  In  Dr.  Farmer's  Catalogue,  however,  there  is  a  copy, 
impr.  by  Abop  in  1660.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  this  date ;  and 
.alsalhc  seoond  part  of  this  romance,  printed  in  1664,  uriiich  is 
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With  many  an  inroad  gor^d ;  deformed  rout 
Entered,  and  foul  disorder;  all  the  ground 
With  shiver'd  armour  strown^  and  cm  a  heap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overtiim'd^  390 

And  fiery-foaming  steeds ;  what  stood^  recoifd 
(Xer-wearied^  through  the  faint  Satanick  host 
Defensive  scarce^  or  with  pale  fear  surprised. 
Then  first  with  fear  surprised,  and  sense  of  pain> 
Fled  ignominious,  to  such  evil  brought  395 

By  sin  of  disobedience ;  tiU  that  hour 
Not  liable  to  fear,  or  flighty  or  pain. 
Far  otherwise  the  invudable  Saints, 
In  cubick  phalanx  firm,  advanced  entire, 

m  Lord  Staflfbid's  Library.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  doubted,  theie- 
Core,  that  the  Eng&b  translation  of  the  romance  preceded  MSton's 
poem  sereral  years.    See  the  note,  6.  it.  881 .    Todd. 

Ver.  391 . what  stood,  recoiTd  &c.]  The  con- 
struction has  occasioned  some  difficulty  here,  but  it  may  be  thus 
explicated.  What  stood  is  the  nominative  case  m  the  sentence, 
and  the  verbs  are  recoiTd  nndjled.  It  would  indeed  be  a  contra- 
£ction  to  say  that  what  stood  their  ground^^ed ;  but  that  is  not 
the  meaning  of  it;  what  stood  is  put  in  opposition  to  what  lay 
overturrCd  in  the  preceding  line.  Part  of  the  Satanick  host  lay 
overtum*d;  and  that  part  which  was  not  overturn'd,  but  kept  on 
their  feet,  and  stood,  eitiier  gave  way  and  recoiVd  o^er-weariedy  ot, 
with  pale  fear  s^rprisdjfied  iynomimms.    Nbwto  v. 

Ver.  396.  tUl  that  hour  Ac.]    It  seems  a  very 

extraordinary  circumstance  attending  a  battle,  that  not  only  none 
of  the  warriours  on  either  side  were  capable  of  death  by  wound, 
but  on  one  side  none  were  capable  of  wound,  or  e^«n  of  pain. 
This  was  a  very  great  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  good  Angels ; 
but  we  must  suppose  that  the  rebel  Angebdid  not  know  thekowB 
weakness  tUl  this  hour*    Newton* 

Ver.  399.  In  cubick  pkakmxjirmfl  In  stiictaess  of  jipeech,  to 
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InvuIneriiUe^  impenetrably  arm'd ;  400 

Such  high  advantages  their  innocence 
Gave  themtibove  their  foes^  not  to  have  sinn'd^ 
Not  to  have  disobeyed ;  in  fight  they  stood 
Unwearied,  unobnoxious  to  be  pain'd 
By  wound,  though  from  their  place  by  violence  mov'd. 
Now  ^ight  her  course  began,  and,  over  Heaven  406 
Indudhg  darkness,  grateful  truce  impos'd. 
And  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  war : 

have  been  cubick^  it  must  have  been  as  high,  as  it  is  broad,  as 
Dr.  Bentley  justly  observes.  But  why  must  a  poet's  mind,  sub- 
limed as  Milton's  was  on  this  occasion^  be  expected  to  attend  to 
every  circumstance  of  an  epithet  made  use  of  ?  He  meant  four 
square  only,  having  that  property  of  a  cube  to  be  equal  in  length 
on  all  sides;  And  so  he  expresses  himself  in  his  tract  called  The 
Reason  of  Church  Oovemment  &c.  p.  215,  edit.  Toland.  "  As 
those  smaller  squares  in  battle  unite  in  one  great  cube^  the  main 
phalanx^  an  emblem  of  truth  and  stedfastness,^  To  be  sure,  Mil- 
ton's cubich,  though  not  strictly  proper,  is  better  than  the  epithet 
martial  (which  the  Doctor  would  give  us  m  the  room  of  it)  be- 
cause a  phalanx  in  battle  could  not  be  otherwise  than  martial ; 
and  so  closely  united  an  idea  could  not  have  any  beauty  or 
force  here.     Pearce. 

Ver.  405.    though  from  their  place  by  violence  moti'd.] 

This  circumstance  is  judiciously  added  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
what  happens  in  the  next  fight.     Newton. 

Ver.  406.    Now  Night  her  course  began^  andy  over  Heaven 
Inducing  darkness^  grateful  truce  imposed,"]    fbe 
same  with  Tasso  on  a  like  occasion,  Crier.  Lib,  C.  xi.  st.  18. 

*'  Sin  che  fe  nuova  tregua  k  la  fatica 

*^  La  cheta  notte,  e  del  riposo  amica."    Thter. 

Ver.  407.  Inducing  darkness,]    He  seems  here  to  have  copied 
Horace,  Sat.  I.  v.  9. 

"  Jam  nox  inducere  terris 

'^  Umbras,  et  coelo  diffundere  s^a  parabat"    Newtok. 
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Under  her  doudy.covert  both  retired, 
Victor  and  vanquished :  On  the  foughten.  field      410- 
Michael  and  his  Angels  prevalent 
Encamping,  plac'd  in  guard  their  watches  round, 
CheruUck  waving  fires :  On  the  other  part, 
Satan  with  his.  rebellious  disappeared. 
Far  in  the  dark  dislodged ;  and,  void  of  rest,.^      41^; 
His  potentates  to  council,  call'd  by  night ; 
And  in  the  midst  thus  undismayed  began. , 
O  now  in  danger  tried,  now  known  in  arms 

Ver.  410.    On  the  foughten  ^W]    Dr.  Lowth 

objects  to  this  participle  as  not  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  deri- 
vation,  which  obtains  in  irregular  verbs  in  ght.    Milton  adopted  it  ^ 
from  preceding  poets.    Thus  Shakspeare,  K,  Hen.  V, 

"  As  in  this  glorious  and  wf^-foughten  field." 
And  Drayton,  Polyolb.  Song  xii. 

"  In  seven  hmyefoughten  fields — " 
And  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Laws  of  Candy ^  A.  iii.  S.  1. 

"  the  sad  sportswe  riot  in 

"  Are  tales  of fi^kten  fields."    Todd.  , 
Ver.  41 3.  Cheruhick  waving  fires :]    Their  watches  were  Che- 
rubick  waving  fires,  that  is,  Cherubim  like  fires  waving ;    the   , 
Cherubim  being  described  by  our  author,  agreeably  to  Scripture, 
as  of  a  fiery  substance  and  nature.     Newtok. 

Ver.  415.     and,  void  of  rest, 

His  potentates  to  council  calFdlAf  night:]  So  Aga- 
memnon, the  Grecians  being  defeated  by  Hector,  calls  a  council 
of  the  princes  and  generals  by  night,  Iliad  ix.     Newtok..  . 

Ver.  418.  0  now  in  danger  tried,  &c.]  This  speech  of  Satan 
is  very  artful.  He  flatters  their  pride  and  vanity,  and  avails  him- 
self of  the  only  comfort  that  could  be  drawn  fh>m  this  day's 
engagement  (though  it  was  a  false  comfort)  that  God  was  neither 
so  powerful  nor  wise  as  he  was  taken  to  be.  He  was  forced,  to 
acknowledge,  that  they  had  suffered  some  loss  and  pain,  but  en- 
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Not  to  be  overpowered.  Companions  dear. 

Found  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone,  420 

Too  mean  pretence !  but  what  we  more  a£Eect, 

Honour,  dominion,  glory,  and  renown ; 

Who  have  sustain'd  one  day  in  doubtful  fight, 

(And  if  one  day,  why  not  eternal  days  ?) 

What  Heaven's  Lord  had  powerfullest  to  send     425 

Against  us  from  about  his  throne,  and  judged 

Sufficient  to  subdue  us  to  his  will. 

But  proves  not  so :  Then  £Edlible,  it  seems. 

Of  future  we  may  deem  him,  though  till  now 

Omniscient  thought.    True  is,  less  firmly  arm'd,  430 

Some  disadvantage  we  endured  and  pain, 

deavours  to  lessen  it  as  much  as  he  can,  and  attributes  it  not  to 
the  true  cause,  but  to  their  want  of  better  arms  and  armour, 
with  which  he  therefore  proposes  that  they  should  provide  them- 
aelves  in  order  both  to  defend  themselves  and  annoy  thdr  enemies. 

Nbwton. 
The  five  lines,  m  which  the  speech  opens,  are  splendidly  mag- 
nificent. Instead  of  considering  the  language  here  used  as  assumed 
by  Satan  '*  to  flatter  the  pride  and  vanity  of  his  followers,"  they 
may  be  appreciated  as  servii^  eminently  to  maik  his  own  char 
jracter,  as  more  generally  drawn  by  the  poet  m  the  course  of  this 
poem ;  the  great  features  of  whidi  are  unbounded  ambition,  and 
undaunted  resolution,  still  proudly  hoping,  and  still  daringly  con- 
tending, even  in  the  midst  of  adversities.     Dunsteb. 

Ver.  422.  Honowr^l    Milton  here  means  by  Jbnotcr  that  whicti 
arises  from  high  titles.    Pea&ce. 

Ver.  431.  and  pain, 

Tm  now  not  ibiotem,  bui,  known,  as  soon  contemned.; 
Since  now  wejtnd  &c.]    Ptometheus  in  like  manner 
comforts  and  confirms  himself  against  Jupiter's  threats,  iEschyL 
Prom.  Filled  V.  932. 

Ti  VAv  ^lo^iitiy,  f  Sartltf  oh  ft6p^ifiotf ;     Tqtsr. 
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T31  now  not  known^  but^  known,  as  soon  contemned ; 

Since  now  we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 

Incapable  of  mortal  injury. 

Imperishable,  and,  though  pierc'd  with  wound,     435 

Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigour  healed. 

Of  evil  then  so  small  as  easy  diink 

The  remedy;  perhaps  more  valid  arms,. 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 

May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes,         440 

Or  equal  what  between  us  made  the  odds. 

In  nature  none :  If  other  hidden  cause 

Left  them  superiour,  while  we  can  preserve 

Unhurt  our  minds,  and  understanding  sound. 

Due  search  and  consultation  will  disclose.  445 

He  sat;  and  in  the  assembly  next  upstood 
Nisroch,  of  Prindpalities  the  prime ; 
As  one  he  stood  escap'd  from  cruel  fight. 
Sore  toil'd,  his  riven  arms  to  havock  hewn. 
And  cloudy  in  asp^  thus  answering  spake.         450 

Deliver  from  new  lords,  leader  to  free 
Enjoyment  of  our  right  as  gods ;  yet  hard 
For  gods,  and  toa  unequal  work  we  find. 
Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain. 
Against  unpain'd,  impassive ;  from  which  evil       455 
Ruin  must  needs  ensue ;  for  what  avails 


Ver.  447.  JVitrocA,]  A  god  of  the  Assyrians,  in  whose  temple 
Simnacherib  was  killed  by  his  two  sons,  11.  Kings  xix.  37.  It  is 
not  known  who  this  deity  was.  He  most  have  been  a  principal 
idol,  being  worshipped  by  so  great  a  prince,  and  at  the  capital 
city  Nineveh ;  which  may  justify  Milton  in  calling  him  of  Princi* 
p<ditie$  ih§  prime.    Nswton.    . . 
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Valour  or  strength;.though  matchless^  queli'd  with  pain 

Which  all  sufadiies^iand  makes  remiss  the  hands 

Of  mightiest  ?  Sense  of  pleasure  wemay  weU 

Spare  out  of.  life,  perhaps^  and  not  repine^  460 

But  live  content,  .which  is  the  calmest  life : 

But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst  ' 

Of  evils,  and,  excessive,  overturns 

All  patience.  .  He,  who  .therefore  can  invent 

With  what  more  forcible  we  may  offend  465 

Our  yet  unwounded  enemies,  or  arm 

Ourselves  with  like  defence,  to  me  deserves 

No  less  than  for  deliverance  what  we  owe.^ 

Whereto. with  look  composed  Satan  replied. 
Not  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright  470 

Believ'st  so  .main  to  our  success,  I  bring; 
Which  of  us  who  beholds  the  bright  surface  - 

Ver.  462.  the  worst 

Of  evilsy]  NisTOch  is  made  to  talk  agreeably  to 
the^sentiments  of  Hieronymus  and  those  jihilosopbers  who  main- 
tained that  pain  was  the  greatest  of  evils ;  th«ne  might  be  a  possi* 
bility  of  living  without  pleasure,  but  there  was  no  living  in  pain. 
A  notion  suitable  enough  to  a  deity  of  the  effemmate  Assyrians. 

Ni&wToir. 

Ver.  467. to  me  deserves    ' 

No  less  than  for  deliverance  what  we  owe.']  Nisroch 
is  speaking;  he  had  complimented  Satan  (ver.  451 ;)  with  the  title 
of  Deliverer ;  here  he  ventures  to  say  that  Whoever  could  invent 
the  new  engine  of  war  would  be  equal  to  him  in  his  estimation. 
Milton  has  taken  care  that  this  deliverer  should  also  have  this 
merit,  and  be  without  a  competitor;  Satan  is  both  the  one  and 
the  other  as  it  follows  immediately.    Ricuardsok. 

Ver.  472.  Which  of  us  who  beholds  the  bright  suii^e]  Surface 
is  to  be  read  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  Theconstnictioa . 
of  this  sentence  is,  <'  Which  of  us  who  beholds  &c.  so  ^operfi- 
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Of  this  ethereous  mould  whereon  we  stand. 

This  continent  of  spacious  Heaven,  adorn'd 

With  plant,  fruit,  flower  ambrosial,  gems,  and  gold ; 

Whose  eye  so  superficially  surveys  476 

These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  they  grow 

Deep  under  ground,  materials  dark  and  crude. 

Of  spiritous  and  fiery  spume,  till  touch'd 

With  Heaven's  ray,  and  tempered,  they  shoot  forth 

So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light  ?        481 

These  in  their  dark  nativity  the  deep 

Shall  yield  us,  pregnant  with  infernal  flame ; 

Which,  into  hollow  engines,  long  and  round, 

cially  surveys  these  things :"  But,  as  the  nominative  case  Which 
of  us  13  mentioned  so  many  lines  before  the  verb  swveys,  he 
throws  in  another  nominative  case.  Whose  eye,  v.  476,  Newton, 

Ver.  482. the  deep]     It  is  commonly 

used  for  Hell,  but  here  is  only  opposed  to  surface,  v.  472 ;  and 
is  the  same  as  deep  under  ground,  v.  478 ;  which  may  likewise 
explain  the  word  infernal  in  the  next  line.  Not  but  infernal 
flame  may  mean  flame  like  that  of  Hell,  Hell  having  been  fi:e- 
quently  mentioned  before  by  the  Angels,  and  the  idea  being  very 
well  known.     Newton. 

Ver.  484.  Which,  into  hollow  engines,  ^c]  Whichy  that  is, 
the  materials,  v.  478.  These  the  deep  shall  yield  us,  v.  482. 
HoUow  engines,  great  guns ;  the  first  invention  of  which  is  very 
properly  attributed  to  the  author  of  all  evil.  Ariosto  has  de- 
scribed them  in  the  same  manner,  OrL  Fur,  C.  ix.  st  28 ;  and 
attributes  the  invention  to  the  Devil.  Spenser  has  the  same 
thought.  Faerie  Q^een,  i.  vii.  1 3. 

''  As  when  that  divelish  yron  engin,  wrought 
**  In. deepest  hell,  and  fram'd  by  furies  skill, 
<'  With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught, 
"  And  ram'd  with  bullet  rownd,"  &c.     Newton. 

See  also  Drayton's  description  in  the  eighteenth  Song  of  his 
PolyoUnon,  ed.  fol.  1622. 

VOL.  II.  K  k 
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Thick  ramm'd^  at  the  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated  and  infuriate^  shall  send  forth  486 

From  far,  with  thundering  noise,  among  our  foes 
Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  o'erwhelm  whatever  stands 

^  IVhat  time  (I  thinke  in  hell)  that  instrument  devis'd, 
**  The  first  appear'd  in  /Police,  as  a  ptodigious  biith 
**  To  plague  the  toretched  worlds  aent  ftom  the  envioiis  earth." 
By  the  way^  it  may  amuse  the  carious  reader  to  give  Harington's 
remarks  on  the  invention  of  cannon,  at  the  end  of  his  translation 
of  the  ninth  and  eleventh  books  of  Ariosto,  edit.  1607.  ''  Of  the 
inuention  of  gunnes^  Ariosto  afifirmetfa  in  a  manner  that  they  were 
inuented  in  Oemuxme.  And  ao  I  haue  read,  that  the  first  time 
they  were  vsed  was  in  theyeare  1391,  in  the  Venetians  war  against 
die  Genoese ;  but  it  is  maniell  that  the  muentors  name  of  so 
monstrous  a  thing  is  not  knowne.  Bacon,  the  great  English  ne- 
cromancer, wrote  many  yeaies  before  that  time,  that  he  knew 
how  to  make  an  engin,  that,  with  salt  peter  and  Inrimstone  wel 
tempered  together,  diould  proue  notable  for  batterie,  but  he  said 
he  would  not  discouer  it,  for  feare  it  would  be  a  means  to  destrog 
aUmanUnde.  Virgil  hath  a  verse  m  the  sixt  of  the  iSneados, 
which  myselfe  have  wondered  at  many  times,  to  see  how  plaindy 
it  expresseth  the  qualitie  of  a  peece  of  Ordenance.  He  tells  us, 
that  one  Salmoneus,  a  gyant,  had  an  engin  of  wane,  with  which 
he  imitated  lupitera  thunder  and  lightmng :  And  surely  this  he 
would  not'haue  famed,  but  that  he  heard  of  some  such  tJui^. 
The  verse  is  this,  Dumfiam$na$  JovU  et  sonitus  imitaiur  Ofympi^ 
Some  of  our  far  trauelled  men  tell  vs,  that  they  of  .C^^yna  had  vse 
of  peeoes  some  thousands  of  yeaies,  which  I  could  be  willing  to 
credit,  sane  that  they  also  tell,  of  the  records  there  since  before 
Adam's  creation  many  yeares.''-:*-That  guns  were  the  ^tevirs  in- 
ventionf  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  other  persons, 
besides  the  poets.     See  Qtefs  Notes  on  Shakspeaie,  voL  i.  383. 

Todd. 
Ver.  486.  — p— — ^— —  infuriate,]    Imported,  I  bdieve, 
by  Milton  firom  Uxe  Italian  mfuriatOj  an  epithet  in  this  place  ad- 
mirably appropriate.     DUNSTER. 
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Adverse^  that  they  shall  fear  we  have  disarm'd     490 
The  .Thunderer  <^  his  only  dreaded  bdt 
Nor  long  shall  he  our  labour ;  yet  ere  dawn^ 
Effect  shall  end  our  wish.    Mean  while  revive; 
Abandon  fear ;  to  strength  and  counsel  join'd 
Think  nothing  hard^  much  less  to  be  despaired.    495 

He  ended,  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
^nHghten'dy  and  their  languished  hope  revived. 
The  invention  all  admir'd,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  the  inventer  miss'd ;  so  easy  it  seem*d 
Oncefound,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have  thought 
Impossible :  Yet,  haply,  of  thy  race  :  .501 

In  future  days,  if  malice  should  abound. 
Some  one  intent  on  mischief,  or  inspired 
With  devilish  machination,  might  devise 
Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sons  of  men  505 

For  sin,  on  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent 
Forthwith  from  council  to  the  work  they  flew ; 
None  arguing  stood;  innumerable  hands 
Were  ready;  in  a  moment  up  they  tum*d 
Wide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath  510 

The  originals  of  nature  in  their  crude 

Ver.  502.  In  future  daySf  &c.]  This  speaking  in  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  adds  gceat  dignity  to  poetry.  It  is  in  the  sane  spirit 
that  Dido  makes  the  imprecation,  Virg.  JEn,  iv.  625.  ^'  Exoriare 
aliquis"  &c.  This,  here,  very  properly  comes  from  Jthe  mouth  of 
an  Angel.    Newton. 

Ver.  507.  Forthwith  from  coumcU  to  the  work  they  ftew;] 
Hub  and  the  two  foDowing  lines  are  admirably  contrived  to  ex- 
press the  hurry  of  the  Angels ;  and  consist  therefore  of  short 
periods,  without  any  particles  to  connect  them.  .Newton. 

Kk2 
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Goneeption ;  sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 

They  founds  they  mmgred/andj[  with  subtle  art^ 

Concocted  and  adusted  they  reduc'd 

To  blackest  grain^  and  into  store  conveyed :  515 

Part  hidden  veins  digged  up  (nor  hath  this  earth 

Entrails  unlike)  of  mineral  and  stone, 

Ver.  512.   sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 

They  found,  they  mingled,  &cJ]  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Spenser,  in  the  note  on  v.  484.  Valvasone's  poem  on 
the  War  of  Heaven  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  note  on  B.  ▼. 
689,  and  in  the  Conjectures  on  the  Origin  of  Paradise  Lost,  where 
Mr.  Hayley  notices  the  familiarity  of  Milton  with  this  woric.  He 
has' transcribed  from  it  the  following  verses,  as  they  assign  to  the 
Infernal  Powers  the  invention  of  artillery,  and  exhibit  several 
minute  circumstances  in  the  description,  with  which  Milton  ap- 
pears to  have  been  struck  : 

^^  Di  salnitro,  e  di  zoifo  oscura  polve 

**  Chiude  altro  inferro  cavo ;  e  poi  la  tocca 

"  Dietro  col  foco,  e  in  foco  la  risolve : 

**  Ondefragoso  tuon  subito  scocca : 

**  Scocca  e  lampeggia,  e  unapcdla  volve, 

**  Al  cutjcontro  ogni  duro  arde  e  trabocca ; 

"  Cfttd'  e  H  saetta,  ch'  imitar  s'  attenta 

**  V  ARME  CHE  'l  SOttMO  DiO  DAL  CIELO  AV£NTA. 

'*  V  Angelo  rio,  quando  a  concorre  sorse 

<<  Di  saper,  di  bellezza,  e  di  possanza 

**  Con  r  etemo  fattor,  perche  s'  accorse 

"  Queir  arme  non  aver,  ch'  ogni  arme  avanza, 

"  V  empio  ordigno  a  compor  f  ammo  torse, 

"  Cheferir  puo  delfolgore  a  sembianza : 

**  E  con  questo  a*  di  nostri  horrido  in  terra 

"  Tiranno,  arma  difolgori  ogni guerra."*    Todd. 

V«r.  516. (nor  hath  this  earth 

Entrailsunlihe) of nUneraland stone,]  Dr.Bentley 
has  carried  on  the  mark  of  parenthesis  to  the  end  of  the  verse; 
but  it  should  be  placed  vAexuniihe :  and  the  itme  may  have  been 
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Whereof  to  found  their  engines. and  their  balk 

.Of  missive  ruin ;  part  incentive  reed 

Provide,  pemidous  with  one  touch  to  fire.         .  ^20 

So  all  e;]*eday-spring5  under  conscious  .night. 

Secret  they  finished,  and  in  order  set. 

With  silent  circumspection,  unespied. 

Now  when  &ir  mom  orient  in  Heaven  appeared. 
Up  rose  the  Victor-Angels,  and  to  arms       .        525 
The  matin  trumpet  sung :  In  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host, 

mentioned  here  as  what  they  used  for  baUs.  That  atone-buUets 
iiave  been  in  use,  see  Chambers's  Univ.  Diet  in  Cantum.  Or, 
Jtf ilton  by  the  word  stand  here  would  express  more  distinctly 
that  the  metal,  of  which  they  made  their  engines  and  baUs,  was 
enclosed  in,  and  mixed  with,  a  stony  substance  m  the  mine.  See 
Furedere's  French  Dictionary  upon  the  word  Mineral.  Pearce. 

Ver.  520.  pernicious]   The  incentive  reed  is  indeed 

pemicUms  as  the  engines  and  balls  do  no  mischief  till  touched 
by  that ;  but  probably  pemicums  is  not  to  be  understood  here  in 
^e  common  acceptation,  but  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  pemix, 
quick,  speedy,  &c.    Newtok. 

Ver.  521.  ■         under  conscious  night,]    Ovid, 

Met,  xiii.  15.   "  Quorum  nox  conscia  sola  est."    Hujce. 

Ver.  524.   Now  when  fair  mom  orient  ^.]   So,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Love's  Progress,  A.  iii.  S,  1. 

**  The  orient  morning  bieaking  out  m  odours.''    Todd. 

Ver.  525.    — ^ —  to  arms 

The  matin  trumpet  sung :]    So  Tasso,  literally  the 
same,  Crier.  Lib.  C.  xi.  st.  19. 

**  Quando  4  cantar  la  mattutina  tromba 
"  Cominda  d  V  arme!'    Thyer. 

Ver.  527.   panoply,]    Armour  from  head  to  foot, 

Uavo^Xia,  Greek,  armour  at  all  points.    Hume. 
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Soon  bBnded ;  others  from  the  Owning  hills 
Look  round,  and  scouts  each  coast  Kght-armed  scour; 
Each  quarter  to  descry  the  ^stant  foe,  530 

Where  lodged,  CHT  whither  flad,  or  if  fw  fight,  ' 
In  motion  or  in  halt :  Him  soon  ihey  met 
Under  spread  ensigns  movhig  nigh,  in  ddw 
But  firm  batallion ;  back  with  speediest  sail 
Zophiel,  of  CheruUm  the  swiftest  wing,    '  535 

Came  flying,  and  in  mid  air  aloud  thus  icried. 

Arm,  Warriours^  arm  for  fight ;  the  foe  at  hand. 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit 

This  word  had  been  before  employed  by  Bfilton's  fiiend,  Henij 
More,  the  great  Platonist,  in  his&N^  </ eA«  &tfZ;  1642.  Fait  I. 
p.  43.  •  » 

.   ^  In  perfect  silfer  gUalenng  ponqp/y    - 
**  They  ride,  the  army  of  the  highest  God/'    Todd. 

Ver.  528. ^  others  Jrom  the  dawning  hilU\    This 

epthetisasttBlly  applied  to  the  Ught,  but  here  very  poetically  to 
the- AtfZiy  the  dawn  first  a{^)earixig  aver  them,  and  they  seeming  to 
tyiDg  the -rising  day;  as  theeveniog^star  is  said  likewise  first 
to  appear  oaAisAtU-topyB.viii.620»    NxwToir. 

Ver.  535.    Zaphiel,}    In  Udaew,  the  spy  of  6cd.    Hume. 

Ver.  537.  ilmt,  Warriours,  arm  far  fight;  the  foe  at  hatidf 
&c.]  This  speech  of  Zophiel's  seems  formed  upon  a  passage  or 
two  in  the  fourth  book  of  Silius  Italicus,  Puiu  BelL  v.  98. 

**  Arma,  viri,  capite  arma,  viri ;  dux  instat  uterque 

**  Ambobus  veloz  virtus,**  &c. 
Again,  v.  94. 

— '  "  commoto  docuerunt  puhrere  nubes 

*^  Hostem  ferre  gradum.'* 

Compare  also  Tasso,  Gier*  Clcm^.X.  iv.  si  19. 

"  ogn*  un  s*  afiretti ;  e  V  arme  hor  pren^ 

*^£iccoil  nemico  equl:  miralapolve, 

'*  Che  nal'  oscura  nebUa  il  eielo  involve."    Bo wle. 
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This  day ;  fear  not  his  flight;  so  tluck  a  doiid 
He  comes,  aad  settled  in  his  Caoe  I  see  540 

Sad  resolution,  aad  secure :  Let  each 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  his  helm,  gr^  bat  his  orhed  shield. 
Borne  even  or  high  \  for  this  day  will  pOur  down. 
If  I  conjecture  Hught,  no  drizzfing  shower,  545 

But  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barb'd  with  fire. 
So  wam*d  he  them,  aware  themselves,  said  soon 

Ver.539.  , sothkk2LckM 

He  comely]  This  metaphor  ig  usual  in  all  languages 
to  express  a  great  multitude;  as  m  Heb.  xii.  !•  **  A  cUnd  of 
witnesses/'  in  Homer,  II.  iv.  274.  N£^02  wtl^mv^  and  in  Virgil, 
ifiji.  viii.  793.  ^' iVtm&iM  peditom.''    Nswton. 

Ver.  541.  Sad]  Fixed,  ^tecufy  resolution.  So,  b  Chaucer, 
The  Cierkes  Tak^  v.  8923. 

**  And  she  ay  mde  and  constant  as  a  wall.'' 
This  usage  of  sad  is  frequent  in  Spenser.    Todd. 

Ibid.    Let  each 

His  adamantme  coat  gird  well^  &c.]    This  is  plainly 
copied  from  Agamemnon's  directions  in  Homer,  Iliad  ii.  382. 

Newtov. 

The  phrase,  **  his  adamantine  coat,*  is  probably  from  Horace, 
Od.  I.  yi.  13.  "  Martem  tunicdtectxaaadamantind  ;**  which  the 
author  of  The  first  fart  of  the  TragicaU  Raigne  of  Setimus  in 
1594  had  also  in  view :  .  .  ■ 

**  Mars,  arm'd  in  his  adamantine  coat/*  &c«    Todd. 

Ver.  545,     >    ■  au^t,]    Fenton  proposes  to  read, 

<'  If  I  conjecture  right."    Todd. 

Ver.  546.   baib'd  with  fiie.]    Bearded, 

headed,  with  fire.  Of  the  French  barbe,  and  the  Latin  barba,  a 
beard,  as  Mr.  Hume  remarks.  The  expression  occurs  in  Sylvester's 
Du  Bartas,  P.  i.  D.  3.  W.  2.    "  Thy  barbed  dart"  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  547.  So  wam'd  he  them,  aware  themselves,]    From  Lu- 
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In  order,  quit  of  all  impediment ; 

Instant  without  disturb  tliey  took  alarm. 

And  onward  moVd  embattled :  When  behold !     550 

Not  distant  far  with  heavy  pace  the  foe 

Approaching  gross  and  huge,  in  hollow  cube 

Training  his  devilish  enginery,  impal'd 

On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep. 

To  hide  the  fraud.    At  interview  both  stood        555 

A  while ;  but  suddenly  at  head  appeared 

Satan,  and  thus  was  heard  commanding  loud. 

Vanguard,  to  right  and  left;  the  front  unfold; 
That  all  may  see  who  hiate  us,  how  we  seek 
Peace  and  composure,  and  with  open  breast         560 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  overture ;  and  turn  not  back  perverse : 
But  that  I  doubt ;  however  witness.  Heaven ! 
Heaven,  witness  thou  anon !  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  part :  ye,  who  appointed  stand  565 

cretius  probably,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  has  observed,  lib.  iiL  1053. 
"  Admonuit  memorem — *^    Todd. 

Ver.  548.    ■  qint  of  all  impediment ;]    The  car- 

riages and  baggage  of  an  army  were  called  in  Latin  impedimenta : 
And  the  good  angds  are  here  said  to  be  '<  quit  of  all  impediment^* 
in  opposition  to  the  others  incumbered  with  their  heavy  aitilleiy. 

Newton 

Ver.  553.   Training]    Drawing  in  tratn^  from  the  term,  tram 
of  artillery.    Newtok. 

Ibid.  • impal'd]    Surrounded,  endr- 

cled.  So,  in  his  Hist,  of  Eng.  B.  ii.  "  The  legionaries  stood 
thick  in  order,  impaled  with  light-armed ;  the  horse  on  either 
wing."    See  also  before,  B.  ii.  647,  "  impaVd  with  circling  fire." 

Todd. 
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Do  as  yoa  hare  in  charge^  and  briefly  touch 
What  we  propound/ and  loud  that  all  may  hear! 
So.  scoffing  in  ambiguous  words^  he  scarce 

Ver.  568.  So  scoffing  in  ambiguous  wordSf  &c.]  We  cannot 
pretend  entirely  to  justify  this  punning  scene :  But  we  should  con- 
sider,  that  there  is  very  little  of  this  kmd  of  wit  any  where  in  the 
poem  but  in  this  place ;  and  in  this  we  may  suppose  Milton  to 
have  sacrificed  to  the  taste  of  his  times,  when  puns  were  better  re- 
lished than  they  are  at  present  in  the  learned  world;  and  I 
know  not  whether  we  are  not  grown  too  delicate  and  faatidious 
in  this  particular..  It  is  certain  the  ancients  practised  them  more 
both  in  their  conversation,  and  in  their  writings ;  and  Aristotle 
recommends  them  in  his  book  of  Rhetorick,  and  likewise  Cicero 
in  his  treatise  of  Oratory ;  and  if  we  should  condemn  them  abso- 
lutely, we  must  condemn  half  of  the  good  sayings  of  the  greatest 
wits  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  are  less  proper  indeed  in  serious 
works,  and  not  at  all  becoming  the  majesty  of  an  epick  poem ; 
but  our  author  seems  to  have  been  betirayed  mto  this  excess,  in 
great  measure,  by  his  love  and  admiration  of  Homer,  for  this 
account  of  the  Angels  jesting  and  insulting  one  another,  is  not 
unlike  some  passages  in  the  I6th  book  of  the  Hiad.  Mneas 
throws  a  spear  at  Meriones ;  and  he^  artfully  avoiding  it,  ^neas 
jests  upon  his  dancing,  the  Cretans  (the  countrymen  of  Meriones) 
being  famous  dancers.  A  little  afterwards  in  the  same  book, 
Patroclus  kills  Hector's  charioteer,  who  falls  headlong  from  the 
chariot,  upon  which  Patroclus  insults  him  for  several  lines  toge- 
ther upon  his  skiU  in  diving^  and  says  that,  if  he  was  at  sea,  he 
might  catch  excellent  oysters.  Milton's  jests  cannot  be  lower 
and*  more  trivial  than  these;  but  if  he  is  like  Homer  in  his 
faults,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  is  like  him  in  his  beauties 
too.  And  Mr.  Thyer  further  observes,  that  Milton  is  the  less 
to  be  blamed  for  this  punning  scene,  when  one  considers  the 
characters  of  the  speakers ;  such  kind  of  insulting  wit  being  most 
peculiar  to  proud  contemptuous  Spirits.     Newton. 

This  punning  scene  has  been  much  censured.  Yet  it  should  be 
considered,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  delicacy 
of  Attick  wit,  and  the  proud  malignant  scoffing  of  devils.     Gpod- 
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Had  ended ;  when  to  ijgl^t  and  left  tlie  firont 

Divided,  and  to  either  flank  redi^d :  570 

Which  to  our  eyes  disoovei^d,  new  and  strange, 

A  triple  mounted  row  of  pillars  laid 

On  whdeb  O^r  file  to  pvUiurs  moM  they  seemed. 

Or  hollowed  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir. 

With  branches  lopt,  in  wood  or  mountain  fell'd,)    676 

Brass,  iron,  stony  mould,  had  not  thefr  mouths 

^yith  hideous  orific^  gap*d  on  us  wide, 

humour  and  pleasantry  do  not  agree  with  the  character  of  Satan. 
And  when  Belial  imitates  him  in  v.  621,  where  the  raillery  is  so 
coarse,  is  it  not  just  that  his  malice  and  impiety  should  be  rqprer 
sented  greater  than  his  wit  7    Oillies. 

Ver.  674.  Or  koUow^d  bodies  iDC.\  We  must  carefully  pre- 
serve the  parenthesis  here;  as  Milton  himself  has  put  it.  The 
constnietiontfaen  will  bet  **  Which  to  our  m^  di$cover*d  a  triple 
TOW  ofpUlart  laid  on  wheels^  of  bra$St  mm,  stony  mould  or  sab- 
«tance»  4ad«  mot  their  tmrnihs  gap'd  wide,  and  show'd  that.thej 
mete  not  pillars ;''  the  iotennediate  woids  containing  a  leaaea 
why  he.iealled  them  piltars^or  like  topittars  west  they  eeem*4 
or  hollowed  bodies  &c«^  being  included  in  a  parenthesis* 

Newtov.   • 

'■  '  Vfer.  '676.   -'^- L.^.L.L-  mould,]    Mould  here  signifies 

substance  as  in  B.  ii.  366.  But  Dr.  Bentley  by  reading  cast  m 
mould  changes  the  sense  of  it  to  one  of  a  very  difierent  nature. 
By  this  emendation  (he  sa^s)  he  has  rid  the  poem  of  stone  otamou : 
but  such  cannon  have  beeii  heard  of  elsewhere,  and  are  now  to  be 
teen  (I  think)  at  Delft  in  Holland.  Whether  they  ever  were,  or 
bould  have  been  used  in  war,  may  be  questioned :  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Milton,  by  S^ing  such  stone  cannon  in  fcveign  coun- 
tries, was  led  to  mention  them  here  as  part  of  Satan's  artil- 
lery.   Pearce.  * 

We  read  before  that  these  Angels  digged  up  veins  of  mitierttl 
and  stone,  ver.  617 ;  and  that  may  account  for  the  brass,  iron, 
stony  substande  here.    Newton. 
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Portending  holkw  trace :  At  eadi  befall 

A  Seraph  stood,  and  in  his  hand  a  reed 

Stood  waving  tipt  with  fire  i  while  we,  suspense,    580 

Collected  stood  within  our  tiionghts  amused. 

Not  long;  for  sadden  all  at  once  thmr  reeds' 

Piit  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  Tent  applidd  ;   ! 

With  nicest  touch.    Inimediate  in  a  flamd,  584 

But  soon  ohscu/d  with  smoke,  all  Heayen  appeared. 

From  those  deep-throated  en^^es  belched,  whose  roar 

Ver/578.  Portending  hothw  truce :]  Hexe  Rapliael  himself 
cannot  lielp  contmuing  the  pun.    Newtok. 

Ver.  580.  Stood]  This  must  certainly  be  an  enoor  of  the 
press,  occasioned  by  stood  in  the  line  before,  or  in  the  line  foUow- 
mg ;  bat  then  it  is  a  wonder  that  Milton  did  not  correct  it  in  his 
second  edition.    Dr.  Bentley  reads 

_—<<  and  in  his  hand  a  reed 

''  jffeU  waving  tipt  with  fire:" 
and  we  should  substitute  some  sudi  word  as  this,  as  it  makes 
better  sense,  as  well  as  avoids 'the  repetftion  of  itood  three  times 
soaeartag^her*    Nbwtox. 

Ver.  684.  '- Immediate  in  aflame^  Ac."]  Com- 
pare the  discharge  of  cannon,  in  Ariosto,  OrL  Fur.  C.  iz.  st.  75. 

**  Dietro  lampeggia  a  giiisa  di  baleno ; 
^  Dinama  scoppia,  e  manda  in  aria  il  tuono ; 
**  Treman  le  mura,  e  sotto  i  pi^  il  terreno ; 
**  II  oiel  rimbomba  al  paventoso  suono :     . 
**  V  ardente  stral,  che  spezza,  e  venir  mepo 
**  Fa  cid,  che  incontra,  e  a  nessun  6k  perdono, 
"  Sibila,  e  stride.** 

And  m  Drayton's  PolyoUdon^  the  discharge  of  cannon  *'  violently 
shakes  the  earth's  tntrayles!*  S.  xxii.    Todd. 

Ver.  686.    deep-thiroated  engines]   So  ShaOkspeaiei 

in  Othello,  as  doctor  Newton  has  observed : 
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Entbowell^d  with  outrageous  noise  tHe  sir, 

And  all  her  entrails  tore^  disgorging  foul 

Their  devilish  glut^  chain'd  thunderbolts  and  hidl 

Of  iron  globes ;  which^  on  the  victor  host  590 

Levelled,  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote. 

That,  whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  might  stand. 

Though  standing  else  as  rocks,  but  down  they  fell 

**  And  O  you  mortal  engines^  whose  rode  tkroais 
^*  The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit." 

See  also  Drummond's  Madrigals^  Edinb.  1616. 

^*  When  first  the  cannon,  from  her  gaping  throte, 
'^  Against  the  heauen  her  roaring  sulphure  shote/'  &c. 

Todd. 

Ver.  586.       -    ■'■  whose  roar.&cJ]  The  most 

natural  and  obvious  construction  isj  **  Whose  roar  embowell'd, 
or  filled,  the  air  with  outrageous  noise  :**  But  to  this  it  is  ob- 
jected, that  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  roar  filled  the  air  with 
roar.  Neither  do  I  see  how  the  matter  is  much  mended,  l^  say- 
ing, with  Dr.  Pearce,  that,  "  The  roar  of  cannon,  emboweU*d 
with  roar^  tore  the  air'^  &c.  The  cannon,  I  think,  cannot  them- 
selves be  properly  said  to  be  embowell'd  with  noise,  though  they 
might  embowel  with  noise  the  air.  I  would  therefore  endeavour 
to  justify  this  by  other  similar  passages.  It  is  usual  with  the  poets 
to  put  the  property  of  a  thing  for  the  thing  itself :  And  as  in  B. 
ii.  654,  we  have  "  a  cry  of  Hell-hounds**  for  the  Hell-hounds 
themselves ;  so  here  we  have  "  the  roar  of  cannon'*  for  the  can- 
non themselves ;  and  the  roar  of  cannon  may  as  properly  be  said 
te  embowel  the  air  with  outrageous  noise,  as  a  cry  of  Hell-hounds 
to  bark.    Newtok. 

Ver.  592.  That,  whom  they  hit,  &c.]  This  passage  is  as 
much  superiour  to  Tasso's,  as  the  Angels  are  in  their  nature  to 
man.    See  Fairfax,  B.  xi.  st.  60. 

"  With  good  fortune  too  their  blowes  they  give, 

*^  That  whom  they  hit,  in  spite  of  helme  or  taige, 

^'  They  deeply  wounde,  or  else  of  life  deprive."    Bowlb. 
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By  thousands^  Angel  on  Arch-Angel  roll'd ; 

The  sooner  £3r  their  arms ;  unarm'd,  th^y  might  595 

Have  easily^  as  Spirits,  evaded  swift 

By  quick  contraction  or  remove;  hut  now 

Foul  dissipation  followed,  and  forc'd  rout ; 

Nor  served  it  to  relax  their  serried  files. 

What  should  they  do  ?  if  on  they  rush'd,  repulse  600 

Repeated,  and  indecent  overthrow 

Doubled/ would  render  them  yet  more  despis'd. 

And  to  their  foes  a  laughter ;  for  in  view 

Stood  rank'd  of  Seraphim  another  row. 

In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire  605 

Of  thunder :  Back  defeated  to  return 

They  worse  abhorred.    Satan  beheld  thdr  plight. 

And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd. 

O  Friends !  why  come  not  on  these  victors  proud  ? 
Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming ;  and  when  we,  610 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  fi-ont 
And  breast,  (what  could  we  more  ?)  propounded  terms 
Of  composition,  straight  they  chang'd  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell. 
As  they  would  dance ;  yet  for  a  dance  they  seem'd  615 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild ;  perhaps 
For  joy  of  oflFer'd  peace :  But  I  suppose. 
If  our  proposals  once  agtdn  were  heard. 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood.  620 

Ver.  599. their  serried //cs.]    The  Italian 

word  $errato,  close,  compact ;  says  Mr.  Thyer.  But  see  also 
Hume's  note  on  the  word,  P.  L.  B.  i.  548.    Todd. 

Ver.  620.     To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood.] 
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Leader !  the  tenns  we  sent  were  teiln^  of  weighty 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urgfd  home ; 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amu&'d  them,  all. 
And  stumbled,  many :  Who  receives  them  right. 
Had  need  from.head  to  foot  well  understand ;      625 
Not  understood,  this  gift  they  have  besides. 
They  show  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright. 

So  they  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  scoflBng,  highten'd  in  their  thoughts  beyond 
All  doubt  of  victory :  Eternal  Might  630 

To  matdi  with  their  inventions  they  presumed 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn. 
And  all  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood 
A  iqdiile  in  trouble:  But  they  stood  not  long ; 
Bage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  found  them  arms 
Against  such  hellish  mischief  fit  to  oppose.  636 

Forthwith  (behold  the  excellence,  the  power. 

Whoever  remembers  the  character  of  Belial  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond books,  and  Addison's  remarks  upon  it,  will  easily  see  the 
pnypnetj  of  making  BeliiU  reply  to  Satan  upon  this  occasion,  and 
in  this  sportive  manner,  rather  than  Beel-zebub,  or  Molochy  or 
any  of  the  evil  Angels.     Newtok. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  defence  of  this  speech  of  Belial,  as 
coming  in  some  d^ree  with  propriety  from  him ;  what  can  pos- 
sibly be  said  for  the :  two  preceding  speeches  of  Satan,  who, 
though  the  most  dignified  of  the  Fallen  Angels,  utters  more  of 
these  low  puns  than  even  Belial  1    Dunster. 

Ver.626.    Had  needfr(m  head  to  foot  weUimdoBtuad; 

Not  understood,  SfcJ]  This  miserable  equivoca- 
tion has  been  adopted  from  Shakspeare,  Two  Gent.  Vmma,  A.  ii. 
S.  5.  **  My  BtaS  understands  me/'  &c.    Johksok. 

Ver.  635.     Rage found  them  arms]    Viigil,  iBn.  i. 

150,   <<  Furor  anna  mimcitrat/'    Newton. 
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Which  God  hath  in  his  mighty  Angels  plac'd!) 
Their  anns  away  they  threw^  and  to  tibe  hills 
(For  Earth  hath  this  variety  from  Heaven  e40 

Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale,) 
Light  as  the  lightning  glimpse  ihey  ran,  they  flew ; 
From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro. 
They  pluck'd  the  seated  hills,  with  all  then:  load. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops     645 
Up-lifting  bore  ihem  in  their  hands :  Amaze, 
Be  sure,  and  terrour  seiz'd  the  rebel  host. 
When  coming  towards  them  so  dread  they  saw 
The  bottom  of  the  mountains  upward  tum*d ; 
Till  on  those  cursed  engines'  triple  row  650 

They  saw  them  whelm'd,  and  all  their  confidence. 
Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep ; 
Themselves  invaded  next,  and  on  their  heads 
Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air  ,  654 

Came  shadowing,  and  oppressed  whole  legions  arm'd ; 
Their  armour  help'd  their  harm,  crtish'd  in  and  bruised 

Ver.  642.  Light  as  the  lightning  glimpse  SccJ]  See  Ezek.  i. 
14.  **  And  the  Uving  creatures  ran  and  returned,  as  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flash  of  li^tning/'    Dumster. 

Ver.  645.  by  the  shaggy  tops]   So,  in 

Syliwster's  Du  Bart.  ed«  supr.  p.  30. 

**  In  shady  forests  Irom  their  shaggy  top/* 
And  see  LyddaSf  ver.  54.     Olover  has  copied  the  expression, 
LeonidaSf  B.  ii.  165. 

**  Or  those  tall  clifis  erect  their  shaggy  tops.**    Todd. 
Ver.  646.     Uplifting  &c.]    Hesiod,  Theog.  v.  673. 
Ot  t6t€  Tiiiiyeirin  Karioradty  tv  iiA  \vyp^f 
Hcrpac  liXc/Jarovc  vnfiap^  kv  x^wy  cxovr£C«     Todd. 
Ver.  656.   Their  armour  helped  their  hannj    Somewhat  like 
HM  in  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  I  xi.  27. 
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Into  their  substance  pent^  which  wrought  them  pain 

Implacable^  and  many  a  dolorous  groan ; 

Long  struggling  underneath^  ere  they  could  wind 

Out  of  such  prison^  though  Spirits  of  purest  Ught^ 

Purest  at  first,  now  gross  by  sinning  grown.'        661 

The  rest,  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 

Betook  them,  and  the  neighbouring  hills' uptore : 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encounter'd  hills, 

Hurl'd  to  and  fro  with  jaciilation  dire ;  665 

That  under  ground  they  fought  in  dismal  shade ; 

Infernal  noise !  war  seem'd  a  civil  game 

To  this  uproar ;  horrid  confusion  heap'd 

<VThat  erst  him  goodly  artn'df  now  most  of  all  him  hamCd'^ 

Newton. 
Ver.  658.    Implacable^    As  in  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  ii.  vi.  44. 
*'  O  how  I  burae  with  implacable  fyre."     Callander. 

Vor.  661.  ' now  gross  by  sinning  grown,]  What  a  fine 

moral  does  Milton  here  inculcate,  and  indeed  quite  through  this 
book,  by  showing  that  all  the  weakness  and  pain  of  the  rebel 
Angels  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  sinning !  And,  I 
believe,  one  may  observe  in  general  of  our  author,  that  he  is 
scarcely  ever  so  far  hurried  on  by  the  fire  of  his  Muse,  as  to  forget 
the  main  end  of  all  good  writing,  the  recommendation  of  virtue 
and  religion.    Thter. 

Ver.  666.  That  under  ground  they  fought  in  dismal  shade ;] 
It  was  a  memorable  saying  of  one  of  the  Spartans  at  Thermopyl®, 
who  being  told  that  the  multitude  of  Persian  arrows  would  obscure 
the  sun ;  why  then^  says  he,  we  shall  fight  in  the  shade*  I  sup- 
pose that  Statins  alluded  to  this  story  in  the  following  bold  lines, 
Thebaid.  viii.  412. 

''  Exclusere  diem  telis,  stant  ferrea  cqdIo 
**  Nubita,  nee  jaculis  arctatus  sufiicit  aer." 

But  what  was  a  shade  of  arrows  to  a  shade  of  mountains  hurled 
to  and  fro,  and  encountering  in  mid  air ! .  This  was  infernal  noise 
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Upon  confusion  rose :  And  now  all  HeaVen 

Had  gone  to  wrack,  with  ruin  overspread ;  .670 

Had  not  the  Almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 

Shrin'd  in  his  sanctuary  of  Heaven  secure. 

Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 

This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advis'd : 

That  his  great  purpose  he  might  so  fulfil,  675 

indeed,  and  making  almost  a  Hell  of  Heaven.  Such  was  the 
uproar  in  Hell,  B.  ii.  539. 

"  Others  with  vast  Typhoean  rage  more  fell 
'*  Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
"  In  whirlwind  ;**  &c.     Newton. 

Ver.  669.  ■       And  now  all  Heaven 

Had  gone  to  wrack,  &c.]  It  is  remarked  by>  the 
criticks  in  praise  of  Homer^s  battles,  that  they  rise  in  horrour  one 
above  another  to  the  end  of  the  Iliad.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Milton*8  battles.  In  the  first  day's  engagement,  when  they  fought 
under  a  cope  of  fire  with  burning  arrows,  it  was  said 

' "  all  Heaven 

' ''  Resounded ;  and  had  Earth  been  then,  all  Earth 
".  Had  to  her  center  shook." 

But  now,  when  they  fought  with  mountains  and  promontories,  it 
is  said  All  Heaven  had  gone  to  wrack,  had  not  the  Almighty 
Father  interposed,  and  sent  forth  his  Son,  in  the  fulness  of  th^ 
divme  glory  and  majesty,  to  expel  the  rebel  angels  out  of  Heaven. 
Compare  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  130. 

"Ev^a  K£   Xoiyoc  eijv,  rat  d^^^ava  tpya  yivovro' 

£2  nil  &fi  6^  v6ri<rt  Trarr^p  ay^pwv  re  ^ewy  re.     Newton. 

Ver.  674.  advis'd :]    Is  here  a  participle 

adverbial,  and  very  elegant ;  it  means  advisedly,  designedly ;  the 
same  with  the  Latin  consuUo  or  prudens,  as  in  Horace,  Od.  I. 
iii.  21. 

''  Nequicqnam  Deus  abscidit 
**  Prudens  Oceano  dissociabili 
"  Terras,"     Richa&dsqn. 

VOL.  II.  L  1 
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To  honour  his  anointed  Son  avenged 

Upon  his  enemies^  and  to  declare 

All  power  on  him  transferred :  Whence  to  his  Son, 

The  Assessour  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began. 

Effulgence  of  my  glory.  Son  beloved,  680 

Son,  in  whose  face  invisible  is  beheld 
Visibly,  what  by  Deity  I  am ; 
And  in  whose  hand  what  by  decree  I  do. 
Second  Omnipotence !  two  days  are  past. 
Two  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  of  Heaven,     685 
Since  Michael  and  his  Powers  went  forth  to  tame 
These  disobedient :  Sore  hath  been  their  fight. 
As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  arm'd ; 
For  to  themselves  I  left  them ;  and  thou  knoVst, 
Equal  in  their  creation  they  were  form'd,  690 

Save  what  sin  hath  impaired ;  which  yet  hath  wrought 

Ver.  679.  The  Assessour  of  his  tltfone,]    The  Son  is  called  in 

some  of  the  Fathers,  as  Dr.  Newton  has  observed,  nAP£AP02 

Scot;.     Mr.  Callander  notices  also  Nonnus,  Metaph.  Evang^ 

Joan,  ad  init.     See  likewise  my  note  on  CamH8f  ver.  11.    Todd. 

Ver.  681.  San^  in  whose  face  invisible  is  beheld 

Visibly,  what  by  Deity  I  am;]  It  should  be  *'  the 
invisibU;*  TO  'AOPATON,  icor^  e&x**'-  Cohss.  i.  15.  «  Who 
is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God."    So,  in  B.  iii.  385. 

^*  In  whose  conspicuous  countenance,  without  cloud 
*'  Made  visible,  the  Almighty  Father  shines.'*    Upton. 
Invisible  here  is  a  neuter  adjective,  used  for  a  substantive,  ac- 
cording to.  Dr.  Newton.      But  the  reading  proposed  by  Mr. 
Upton,  is  countenanced  by  the  following  passage  in  Drummond's 
Flowers  ofSian : 

"  O  blest  abode !  O  happy  dwelling  place ! 
"  Where  visibly  the  Invisible  doth  reign."    Todd. 
Ver.  691 .  '  which  yet-  hath  wrought 

Insensibly  f]  This  word  doth  not  seem  well  to  consist 
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Insensibly,  for  I  suspend  their  doom ; 

Whence  in  perpetual  fight  they  needs  muist  last 

Endless,  and  no  solution  will  be  found : 

War  wearied  hath  perform'd  what  war  can  do,     695 

And  to  disorder'd  rage  let  loose  the  reins. 

With  mountains,  as  with  weapons,  arm'd ;  which  makes 

Wild  work  in  Heaven,  and  dangerous  to  the  main. 

Two  days  are  therefore  past,  the  third  is  thine ; 

For  thee  I  have*  ordaih'd  it ;  and  thus  far  700 

Have  sufFer'd,  that  the  glory  may  be  thine 

unth  that  alteration,  which  the  Aagel  had  just  before  said  that  sin 
had  wrought  in  the  fallen  Angels.    Thter. 

The  same  difficulty  stuck  with  me  at  first ;  but,  I  suppose,  the 
author  meant  that  the  manner  in  which  sin  wrought  was  tMensible^ 
not  the  effects.    Newton . 

Ver.  693.  Whence  in  perpetual  Jight  &c.]  So,  in  Hesiod, 
Theog.  v,  635. 

Zwe^^MC  inaypvrOf  ic,  r.  X.     Stilling  fleet. 

Ver.  695.  War  wearied  hath  performed  what  war  can  do,]  And 
indeed  within  the  compass  of  this  one  book  we  have  all  the  variety 
of  battles  that  can  well  be  conceived.  We  have  a  single  combat, 
and  a  general  engagement.  The  first  day's  fight  b  with  darts  and 
swords,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients ;  the  second  day's  fight  is  with 
artillery,  in  imitation  of  the  modems ;  but  the  images  in  both  aie 
raised  proportionably  to  the  superiour  nature  of  the  beings  here 
described.  And^  when  the  poet  has  briefly  comprised  all  that  has 
any  foundation  in  fact  and  reality,  he  has  recourse  to  the  fiction 
of  the  poets  in  their  descriptions  of  the  giants'  war  with  the  gods. 
And,  when  war  hath  thus  perfamid  what  war  can  do,  he  rises  still 
higher,  and  the  Son  of  God  is  sent  forth  in  the  majesty  of  the  Al- 
mighty Father,  agreeably  to  Scripture ;  so  much  dOth  the  sub- 
limity of  Holy  Writ  transcend  all  that  is  true,  and  all  that  is 
feigned,  in  description.     Newton. 

l12 
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616  PARADISE  LOST.  mokti; 

Of  ending  this  great  war^  since  none  but^Thon 

Can  end  it.     Into  thee  such  virtue  and  grace 

Immense  I  have  transfus'd^  that  all  may  know 

In  Heaven  and  Hell  thy  power  above  compare ;   705 

And^  this  perverse  commotion  governed  thus^ 

To  manifest  Thee  worthiest  to  be  Heir 

Of  all  things ;  to  be  Heir^  and  to  be  King 

By  sacred  unction^  thy  deserved  right. 

Go  then.  Thou  Mightiest,  in  thy  Father's  might ; 

Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels  71 1 

That  shake  Heaven's  basis,  bring  forth  all  my  war. 

My  bow  and  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 

Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh ; 

Ver.  709.  By  sacred  unction,]  Psalm  xlv.  7.  "  God  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows." 

GiLLlBS. 

Ver.  711.  guide  the  rapid  wheels 

That  shake  Heaven* s  basis f*]  See  before,  B.  iii.  394. 
And  y.  832  of  the  present  book.    Todd. 

Ver.  713.     ■  my  almighty  arms 

Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh ;] 
Psahn  xlv.  3,  4.  **  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  most 
mighty,  with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty :  And  in  thy  majesty  ride 
prosperously."    Newton. 

How  superiour  is  this  direction  to  that  which  Achilles  gives 
Patroclus,  when  he  lends  him  his  armour,  in  order  to  lead  on  the 
Greeks  to  battle,  Iliad  xvi.  64,  65.    Todd. 

Ver.  714.    and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh  ;]    A 

great  man  observed  to  me,  that  the  sentence  falls  in  this  place,  and 
that  it  may  be  improved  by  reading  and  pointing  the  whole  passage 
thus; 

■  "  bring  forth  all  my  war, 

**  My  bow  and  thunder,  my  almighty  anus ; 

'<  And  gird  my  sword  upan  thy  puissant  thigh."  Newxoit. 
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HX>K  VLc  PABADISB  LOST.  517, 

Pursue  these  osons  of  darkness,  drive  them  out :    715 
From  all  Heaven's  hounds  into  the  utter  deep : . 
There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise . 
God,  and  Messiah  his  anointed  King. 
.    He  said,  and  on  his  Son  with  rays  direct 
Shone  full ;  he  all  his  Father  full  expressed  720 

Ineffitbly  into  his  face  received ; 
Aj)d  thus  the  Filial  Grodhead  answering  spake. 
O  Father,  O  Supreme  of  heavenly  Thrones, 
First,  Highest,  Holiest,  Best ;  thou  always  seek'st 
To  glorify  thy  Son,  I  always  thee,  725 

As  is  most  just :  This  I  my  glory  account. 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight. 
That  thou,  in  me  well  pleas'd,  declar'st  thy  will 
FumU*d,  which  to  fulfil  is  aU  my  bliss. 
Scepter  and  power,  thy  giving,  I  assume,  780 

And  gladlier  shall  resign,  when  in  the  end 
Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all,  and  I  in  thee 

Milton,  I  think,  intended  the  sentence,  as  it  stands  in  all  the 
editions.    The  phrase  of  girding  an  the  arms  being  a  close  imita- 
tion of  the  passage  in  Homer,  to  which  Ihave  before  referred : 
Tvrii  f  Apoiiy  fuy  tfia  KkvraTEtXEA  AYBI.    Todd. 

Ver.  725.     To  glorify  thy  Son^  Sec.]    In  reference  to  St  John, 
ch^  xvil  4,  5.    Todd. 

Ver.  732.  ThoushcUtheallinaU,]   We  may  still  observe,  that 
Milton  generally  makes  the  Divine  Persons  talk  in  the  style  and 
language  of  Scripture.     This  passage  id  manifestly  taken  froiQ 
I.  Cor.  xv.  24,  and  28.    Immediately  afterwards,  when  it  is  said, 
■  "  I  in  thee 

"  For  ever,  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  lov'st ;" 
this  is  «n  allusion  to  John  xvii.  21,  and  23.     And,  when  it  is 
added, ''  But  whom  thou  hat'st,  I  hate"  the  allusion  is  to  Psalm 
czzxix.  21.    Newton. 
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518  PARADISE  LOST.  vk>k  rr. 

For  ever ;  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  lov*8t : 

But  whom  thou  hat'st>  I  hate,  and  can  put  on 

Thy  terrours,  as  I  put  iiiy  mildness  on,  735 

Image  of  thee  in  all  things ;  and  shall  socm, 

Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  Heaven  of  these  rebelled ; 

To  their  prepared  ill  mansion  driven  down. 

To  chains  of  darkness,  and  the  undying  worm ; 

That  from  thy  just  obedience  could  revolt,  740 

Whom  to  obey  is  happiness  entire. 

Then  shall  thy  Saints  unmix'd,  and  from  the  impure 

Far  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mount. 

Unfeigned  Halleluiahs  to  thee  sing. 

Hymns  of  high  praise,  and  I  among  them  Chief.  745 

So  said,  he,  o'er  his  scepter  bowing,  rose 
From  the  right  hand  of  Glory  where  he  sat ; 

Ver.737.    rebell'd;]    OfAeac  re^ 

bellunu,  of  these  who  have  rebelVd;  a  remarkable  expression. 

Newtoit* 

Ver.  739.  To  chains  of  darkness,]  II.  Pet.  ii.  4.  *'  God  spared 
not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  de- 
livered them  mto  chains  of  darkness.**    Tonn. 

Ibid.  undying  worm ;]    Mark  ix.  44. 

"  Their  worm  dieth  not**    Hume. 

Ver.  746.  So  said,  he,  o*er  his  scepter  bowing,  rose  &c.]  The 
description  of  the  Messiah's  going  out  against  the  rebel  Angels  is 
a  scene  of  the  same  sort  with  Hesiod*s  Jupiter  against  the  Titans. 
They  are  both  of  them  the  most  undoubted  instances  of  the  true 
sublime ;  but  which  has  exceeded  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine. 
There  is,  I  think,  a  greater  profusion  of  poetical  images  in  that 
of  the  latter ;  but  then  the  superiour  character  of  a  Christian 
Messiah,  which  Milton  has,  with  great  judgement  and  majesty, 
supported  in  this  part  of  his  work,  gives  a  certain  air  of  religious 
grandeur,  which  throws  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  English 

poet.     TilYER. 
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BOOK  VI.  PARADISE  LOST.  619 

And  the  third  sacred  mom  began  to  sfaine^ 
Dawning  through  Heaven.    Forth  rush'd  with  whirl- 
wind sound 
The  chariot  of  Paternal  Deity,  750 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 

Ver.  748.  And  the  third  sacred  mom  &c.]  Milton,  by  con- 
.  tinuing  the  war  for  three  days,  and  reserving  the  victory  upon  the 
third  for  the  Messiah  alone,  plainly  alludes  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  and  resurrection.  Our  Saviour's  extreme  sufferings  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  heroick  behaviour  on  the  other,  made  the 
contest  seem  to  be  more  equal  and  doubtful  upon  the  first  day ; 
and  on  the  second  Satan  triumphed  in  the  advantages  he  thought 
he  had  gained,  when  Christ  lay  buried  in  the  earth,  and  was  to 
outward  appearance  in  an  irrecoverable  state  of  corruption  :  But 
as  the  poet  represents  the  Almighty  Father  sjpeaking  to  his  Son, 
ver.  699. 

'^  Two  days  are  therefore  past,  the  third  is  thine ; 
**  For  thee  I  have  ordain'd  it;  and  thus  far 
''  Have  suffer'd,  that  the  glory  may  be  thine 
^^  Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none  but  Thou 
«  Can  end  it." 

Which  he  most  gloriously  did,  when  the  third  sacred  mom  began 
to  shine^  by  vanquishing  with  his  own  almighty  arm  the  powers 
of  Hell,  and  rising  again  from  the  grave :  and  thus,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  Rom.  i.  4,  **  He  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,  accordmg  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead."    GasEKwooD. 

Ibid.    sacred  mom  began  to  shine,]    Homer,  //.  xi. 

84.  hi^o  Upoy  Jifiapm     BoWLE. 

Ver.  749.    -^ Forth  rush'd  with  whirlwind  sound 

The  chariot  ^-c]  Ezek.  i.  4.  "And  I  looked,  and, 
behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  north,  a  great  cloud,  and  a 
Jire  enfolding  itself:*'  Or  perhaps  Milton  here  drew  Isaiah  like- 
wise to  his  assistance,  Ixvi.  15.  "  For,  behold,  the  Lord  will  come 
with  fire,  and  with  his  chariots  like  a  whirlwind,*'     Newton. 

Ver.  751  • > wheel  within  wheel  undraum,  &c.] 
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Itself  instinct  with  Spirit,  but  convoy'd 
By  four  Cherubick  shapes ;  four  faces  each  * 
Had  wonderous ;  as  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes ;  with  eyes  the  wheels  755 
Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between  ; 
Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firmament. 

As  in  Ezek.  i.  5, 16, 19, 20.  "  Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came 
the  likeness  of  four  living  creatures,  and  their  appearance  was  as 
it  were  a  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel :  And,  when  the  living 
creatures  went,  the  wheels  went  by  them ;  for  the  spirit  of  the 
living  creature  was  in  the  wheels.**     Newton. 

Ver.  753.    ■ four  faces  each 

Had  wonderous :  &c.]  As  in  Ezek.  i.  6.  **  And 
every  one  had  four  faces.*'  Again,  ch.  x.  12.  "  And  their  whole 
body,  and  their  wings^  and  the  wheels  were  full  of  eyes  round 
about."    Newton. 

Ver.  755.    — ^ •  the  wheels 

0/beryl,  and  careering  jiJres  between ;]  The  beryl 
is  a  precious  stone  of  a  sea-green  colour,  and  careering  fires  are 
lightnings  darting  out  by  fits,  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  running 
in  tilts :  See  Ezeh.  i.  16,  and  13.  /'  The  appearance  of  wheels 
and  their  work' was  like  a  beryl:  And  the  fire  was  bright,  and 
out  of  the  fire  went  forth  lightning.**     Newton. 

Milton  has  again  described  this  part  of  the  prophetick  vision, 
and  with  additional  subUmity,  ver.  848. 

'*  One  Spirit  in  them  nd'd,  and  every  eye 

*'  Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious ^re 

"  Among  the  accurs'd" 

This  is  like  the  bold  and  tremendous  painting  of  .£schylu8.  Prom. 
Vinct.  V.  356,  edit.  Schiitz. 

'£(  Sfifidnav  ^  iitrrpamt  yopywirov  iriKac.     Todd. 

Ver.  757.  Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firmament,  &c.]  '  See 
Ezek.  i.  22,  26,  27,  28.  ''  And  the  likeness  of  the  firmament 
upon  the  heads  of  the  living  cr^tures,  was  as  the  colour  of  the 
terril^le . crysto/,  stretched  forth  over  their  heads  above:  And 
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loOK  Tii  PARADISB  LOflT.  521 

Whereon  a  sapphire  throne^  inlEdd  with  pure. 

Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showery  arch.  . 

He^  in  celestial  panoply  all  arm'd  760 

Of  radiant  Urim,  work  divinely  wrought^ . 

Ascended ;  at  his  right  hand  Victory 

Sat  eagle-winged ;  beside  him  hung  his  bow     . 

above  the  firmament,  that  was  over  their  headsy  W98  the  Ukeness 
of  a  throne,  as  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone :  And  I  saw 
as  the  colour  of  amber,  as  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in 
the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain  J*     Newtok. 

Ver.  760.  He,  in  celestial  panoply  ^c]  An  allusion  to  Ephes* 
▼i.  11.  "  Put  op  the  whole  armour  (wayoirXlav)  of  God  ;*'  and  to 
the  contexture  of  gems  in  Aaron's  breast-plate,  Exod.  zxviii.  See 
also  the  notes,  v.  527.  Fenton  reads,  and  points  the  twa  preced- 
ing lines  as  follows : 

**  Where,  on  a  sapphire  throne,  (inlaid  with  pure 
"  Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showery  arch) 
"  He,  m  celestial  panoply"  &c.    Todd. 

Ver.  762.    at  his  right  handYictOTj . 

Sat  eagle-wing'd ;]     Victory  is  thus  personified  by 
Shakspeare,  Rich.  III.  A.  v.  S.  3. 

,  .         «  Victory  sits  on  our  helms.*' 

And  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  join  the  epithet  winged : 
in  the  False  One : 

**  th^  tent,  on  which  winged  Victory 


'^  Shall  make  a  certain  stand.'' 


The  same  phrase  is  employed  in  their  Prophetess,  A.  iv .  S.  4.  And 
in.Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  P.  4.  D.  3.  W.  2. 

"Winged, Victory 


'  Shaking  her  laurels."- 


The  expressive  epithet  eagle-winged  is  applied  by  Shakspeare  to 
the  5'  pride  of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  tbov^hts,"  K.  Rich.  IL 
A.  i.  S.  3.    Todd.  . 
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522  PAaADISB  LOST.  BOOKTi* 

And  quiver  with  three-bolted  thunder  stored ; 
And  from  about  him  fierce  efl^on  roll'd  765 

Of  smoke^  and  bickering  flame,  and  sparkles  dire : 
Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand  Saints, 
He  onward  came;  far  off  his  coming  shone; 
And  twenty  thousand  (I  their  number  heard) 
Chariots  of  God,  half  on  each  hand,  were  seen ;    770 
He  on  the  wings  of  Cherub  rode  sublime 
On  the  crystilline  sky,  in  sapphire  thron'd, 

Ver,  764,  with  three-bolted  thunder  stored ;]     So,  in 

his  Epigram,  In  inventorem  bombarcUs. 

"  Et  trifidumfulmen  surripuisse  Jovi/'    Todd. 

Ver.  765,    Aiuifram  about  hxm fierce  effusion  roWd 

Of  smokCf  and  bickering  fiamey  &c.]  A  funons 
tempest  pouring  forth  smoke  2Jid  fighting  flame  round  about  him. 
Bickering^  fighting  and  thence  destroying,  of  the  Welsh  6tcre,  a 
combat.  See  Psalm  xviii.  8.  **  There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of 
his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured/'  And  Psalm  1. 
3.  ^^  A  fire  shall  devour  before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very  tem- 
Jpestuous  round  about  him.^    Hume. 

See  the  expression  of  Tryphiodorus,  noticed  by  Merrick,  pap- 
v&fuvoy  irvp.  And  observe  also  Milton's  own  explanation  of  the 
word  bickering  f  in  his  Eiconoclastes^  ch.  iv.  ''  If  they  discover  not 
withal  the  true  reason  why  he  departed,  only  to  turn  his  dashing 
at  the  court-gate  to  slaughtering  in  the  field  ;  his  disorderly  6td(- 
ering  into  an  orderly  invading."    Todd. 

Ver.  767.  Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand  Samis,  &c.] 
See  S,  Jude^  14.  **  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand 
of  his  Saints."  Psalm  IxviiL  17.  ''  The  chariots  of  God  are 
twenty  thousand.*'  Rev,  vii.  4.  **  I  heard  the  number  of  them." 
Let  it  be  remarked  how  much  of  his  sublimity,  even  in  the  sub- 
limest  part  of  his  works,  Milton  owes  to  Scripture.    Newtox. 

Ver.  971 .  He  on  the  wings  of  Cherub  rode']  See  Psalm  xnii. 
10.  **  He  rode  upon  a  Cherub"  &c.     Greenwood. 
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Illustrious  far  and  wide ;  but  by  bis  own 

First  seen :  Them  unexpected  joy  surprised. 

When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  bWd  775 

Aloft  by  Angels  borne,  his  sign  in  Heaven ; 

Under  whose  conduct  Michael  soon  reduc'd 

His  army,  circmnfus'd  on  either  wing. 

Under  their  Head  imbodied  all  in  one. 

Before  him  Power  Divine  his  way  prepared ;         780 

At  his  command  the  uprooted  hills  retired 

Each  to  his  place ;  they  heard  his  voice,  and  went 

Obsequious ;  Heaven  his  wonted  face  renewed. 

And  with  fresh  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smil'd. 

This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obdur'd,        785 

And  to  rebellious  fight  rallied  their  Pbwers, 

Insensate,  hope  conceiving  from  despair. 

Ver.  776.    his  iign]    The  sign  of  the  cross 

probably.    Greenwood. 

Matt.  xxiv.  30.  **  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
Man  in  Heaven."    Gillies. 

Ver.  779.  Under  their  Head]  See  Rom.  xii.  5.  "  We,  being 
many,  are  one  body  in  Christ.'*  And  CoL  i.  18.  **  He  is  the 
Head  of  the  body."    Greenwood. 

Ver.  781.  At  his  command  &c.]  We  frequently  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  hills  and  mountains  trembling,  and  moving,  at  the 
presence  or  the  command  of  the  Lord :  But  it  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  mentioned  as  the  effect  or  proof  of  his  high  displeasure. 
Here  the  poet  lays  hold  of  the  same  thought,  and  applies  it  as  an 
instance  of  his  great  goodness,  to  renew  the  wonted  face  of  Heaven. 

Greenwood. 

Ver.  782.     '  they  heard  his  voice^  and  went 

Obsequious  ;]     Habakk,  iii.  6.    "  The  everlasting 
mountains  were  scattered ;  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow."    Todd. 

Ver.  787.  hope  conceiving  from,  despair.]  Imitated 
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In  heavenly  Spirits  could  such  perveraeness  dwell  ? 
But  to  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 
Qt  wonders  move  the  obdurate  to  relent  ?  790 

They,  hardened  more  by  what,  might  most  redaim, . 
Grieving  to  isee  his  glory,  at  the  sight. 
Took  envy  ;  and,  aspiring  to  his  highth. 
Stood  re-embattled  fiei-ce,  by  force  or  fraud  „ 
Weening  to.  prosper,  and  at  length  prevail  795 

Against  God  and  Messiah,  or  to  fall 
In  universal  ruin  last ;  and  now 
To  final  battle  drew,  disdaining  flight. 
Or  £aint  retreat ; .  when  the  great  Son  of  God 
To  all  his  host  on  either  hand  thus  spake.  800 

Stand  iftiU  in  bright  array,  ye  Saints ;  hei:e  stand, 

from  Virgil,  ^n.  ii.  354.  **  Una  salus  victis,  nuUam  sperare  salu- 
tern."  Or  rather  from  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  **  Igna- 
viam  quoque  necessitas  acuit,  et  8<Bpe  desperatio  spei  causa  est  J* 

Newtok. 

Ver.  788.  In  heavenly  Spirits  could  such  perverseness  dwell?} 
Virgil,  J?n,  i.  11. 

--"—  **  tanteene  animis  coelestibus  iree  ?"    Hume. 

Ver.  791.  hardened  more  by  what  might  most  reclamfl 

As  Pharaoh  was,  Exod.  ziv.    Hume. 

Ver.  797.  — ^— _—  la«t;]  Dr.  Bentley  reads  losty  bat 
without  any  reason  assigned  for  the  alteration.  Dr.  Newton  in- 
clines, however,  to  admit  this  reading,  or  to  consider  last  as  at 
last.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Newton  should  not  have  lodced 
into  Tickell*8  edition,  where  the  alteration  lost  appears;  fiom 
which  Bentley  silently  adopted  it*    Todd. 

Ver.  801.  Stand  still  &c.]  As  in  Ezod.  xiv.  13, 14.  '*  Stand 
still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  he  will  show  yoa 
to-day. — ^The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold  your 
peace."    Gillies.^ 
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Ye  Angels  arnoi'd ;  ■  this  day  from  battle  rest : 

Faithful  hath  been  your  warfisu^,  and  of  God 

Accepted^  fearless  in  his  righteous  cause ; 

And  as  ye  have  received,  so  have  ye  done^  805 

Invincibly:  But  of  this  cursed  crew 

The  punishment  to  other  hand  belongs ; 

Vengeance, is  his^  or  whose  he  sole  appoints : 

Number  to  this  day's  work  is  not  ordain'd^ 

Nor  multitude ;  stand  only,  and  behold  siO. 

God's  indignation  on  these  godless  pour'd 

By  me ;  not  you,  but  me,  they  have  despis'd. 

Yet  envied ;  against  me  is  ^11  their  rage. 

Because  the  Father,  to  whom  in  Heaven  supreme 

Kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory  appertains,         815 

Hath  honoured  me,  according  to  his  will. 

Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assigned ; 

That  they  may  have  their  wish,  to  try  with  me 

In  battle  which  the  stronger  proves ;  they  all. 

Or  I  alone  against  them ;  since  by  strength  820 

They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 

Not  emulous,  nor  care  who  them  excels ; 

Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe. 

So  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terrour  chang'd 
His  countenance  too  severe  to  be  beheld,  825 

And  fiill  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies. 

Ver.  808.  Vengeance  is  his,]  See  Deut  xxxii.  35.  '<  To  me 
belongeth  vengeance."  And  Rom,  xii.  19.  ''  Vengeance  is  min^^ 
I  will  repay  it,  saith  the  Lord."    Newton. 

Ver.  826.  And  full  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies.]  Dr.  Bentley 
is  for  rejecting  this  yerse  as  mean  and  superfluous.  The'tense  is. 
He  chang'd  his  countenance  into  terfouriand  bekt  it  so  chang'd 
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At  once,  the  Four  spread  out  their  starry  ipraigs 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous,  and  the  orhs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  roll'd,  as  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  numerous  host.  830 

He  on  his  impious  foes  right  onward  drove. 
Gloomy  as  night ;  under  his  burning  wheek 
The  stedfast  empyr^  shook  throughout, 

and  full  of  wrath  upon  his  enemies ;  and  I  cannot  see  how  this  is 
either  mean  or  superfluous.  Or  rather  bent  may  be  a  participle 
in  this  construction — his  countenance  too  severe  to  be  beheld,  and 
bentjull  of  wrath  on  his  enemies.    Newton. 

Ver.  827.  At  once  the  Four  &c.]  Whenever  he  mentions  the 
four  Cherubim,  and  the  Messiah's  chariot,  he  still  copies  from 
Ezekiel's vision.    Seech,  i.  9,  19,  24.    Newtok. 

Ver.  832.  Oloomy  as  night ;]  From  Homer,  Iliad  xii.  462, 
where  the  translator  uses  Milton*s  words : 

HvktI  Sop  iLT&kavTOf  virterxia.— — 
A  similar  expression,  translated  in  these  words  of  Milton,  is  also 
in  Odyss.  xi.  605.     Newtok. 

Ver.  832.  ■  under  his  burning  wheels 

The  steadfast  empyrian  shook  throughout ,]  Job  xxvi. 
11.  ^'  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at  his 
reproof."    Hume. 

This  sublime  passage  owes  part  of  its  magnificence  to  another 
sacred  description,  Daniel  vii.  9,  of  the  Ancient  of  Days.  **  His 
throne  was  as  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning  Jire.^ 
Milton's  diction  is  here  superiour  even  to  Hesiod's  celebrated 
lines,  Theog.  y.S4l. 

Uoeral  S"  vir'  iLdayaroiffi  fUya^  irekefjU(£r*''0\vfiiro^ 
OpwfUvou}  AyoKTOt^  irtvrey&xii^  2^  yaccu 
The  majesty  of  the  exception,  which  Milton  adds,  affords  to  the 
whole  passage  a  solemnity  unparalleled,  and  inimitable : 
'  "  under  his  burning  wheels 

'*  The  stedfieust  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
"  All  BUT  the  throne  itself  of  God." 
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AH  but  the  throne  itsdf  of  God.    Full  soon 
Among  them  he  ariiVd ;  in  his  right  hand  835 

Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  he  s^it 
Before  him,  such  as  in  their  souls  infixed 
Plagues :  They,  astonished,  all  resistance  lost. 
All  courage ;  down  their  idle  weapons  dropt : 
O'er  shields,  and  helms,  and  helmed  heads  he  rode 
Of  Thrones  and  mighty  Seraphim  prostrdte,        841 
That  wish*d  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire. 
Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 

Mr.  Dunster  adds  Pindar,  Nem,  Od.  vi.  6. 

liivtL  ohpaydQ.     ToDD. 

Ver.  838. They^  astanish'dy  all  resistance  hst,]  An 

allusion  to  Homer,  IL  xv.  322. 

ToT^c  ii  *w/a3k 

Stillinofleet. 

Ver.  841. prostrate,]  Milton  com- 
monly pronounces  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ; 
but  here  he  follows  Fairfax  and  Spenser  in  placmg  the  accent 
upon  the  last  syllable.  Tasso^  C.  i.  st.  83. 

''  He  heard  the  western  Lords  would  undermine 
**  His  cities  wall,  and  lay  his  towres  prostrdteJ^ 

Faerie  Queene,  iii.  xii.  39. 

*^  Before  fair  Britomart  she  fell  prostrdte'*    Newtok. 

Ver.  842.  That  wisk'd  the  mountains  &c.]  Rev.  vi.  16. 
**  They  said  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the 
face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb :"  which  is  yery  applicable  here,  as  they  had  been  over- 
whelmed with  mountains,  v.  655.  What  was  so  teiriUe  before, 
they  wished  as  a  shelter  now.    Newton. 
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His  arrows,  fibm  the  fourfcdd-visa^d  Four         *  845 

Distinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels 

Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes ; 

One  Spirit  in  them  ruTd ;  and  every  eye 

Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire. 

Among  the  accurs'd,  that  withered  all  thi^  strength. 

And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drained,       851 

Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fallen. 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  checked 

His  thunder  in  mid  volley ;  for  he  meant 

Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heaven :     .855 

The  overthrown  he  rais'd,  and  as  a  herd 

Ver.  850.  that  withered  all  their  strength,] 

Drydeiiy  in  his  Theodore  and  Honoria^  has  employed  this  forcible 
expression : 

**  Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
"  And  withered  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke." 
So  has  Pope,  Iliad  viii.  96.     Todd. 

Ver.  853.  Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,]  This  fine  • 
thought  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Psalmist,  Ixxviii.  38.  **  But 
he,  being  full  of  compassion,  forgave  their  iniquity,  and  destroyed 
them  not ;  yea,  many  a  time  turned  he  his  anger  away,  and  did 
not  stir  up  all  his  wrath."  And  it  greatly  exceeds  Hesiod,  who 
makes  Jupiter,  upon  a '  like  occasion,  exert  cUl  his  strength, 
Theog.  687. 

OhS',ap*  in  Zcvq  icrx^v  k6y  ftivoQ'  dXXa  w  rov  ye 
£76ap  fiey  fUyeoc  irXfiyro  0pev€c»  Ik  H  re  wdaar 
^aivc  jS/iyv.     Newtok. 

"Ver.  856. and  as  a  herd 

Of  goats  &c.]  It  may  seem  strange  that  Our 
author,  amidst  so  many  sublime  images,  should  intermix*  so  low 
a  comparison  as  this.  But  it  is  the  practice  of  Homer ;  and  we 
•have  some  remarkable  instances  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
•where,  in  a  pompous  description  of  the  Grecians  going  forth  to 
battle,  and  amidst  the  glare  of  several  noble :  similitudes,  they 
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Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  fhroiig'd 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-fitruck,  pursued 
With  tenrours,  and  with  furies^  to  the  bounds      859 

are  compared  for  their  number  to  flies  aboiU  a  shepherd^s  cottage, 
when  the  milk  moistens  the  pails ;  and  after  he  has  compared 
Agamemnon  to  Jove,  and  Mars,  and  Neptune,  he  compares  him 
again  to  a  bull.  But  we  may  observe,  to  the  advantage  of  oar 
author,  that  this  low  simile  is  not  apphed,  as  Homer's  are,  to  the 
persons  he  meant  to  honour,  but  to  the  contrary  party ;  and  the 
lower  the  comparison,  the  more  it  expresses  their  defi^t.  And 
th^  is  the  greater  propriety  in  the  similitude  c( goats  particularly, 
because  our  Saviour  represents  the  wicked  under  the  same  image, 
as  the  good  are  called  the  sheep.  Mat.  xzv.  33.  "  And  he  shall 
set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left."  .  For 
which  reason  Dr.  Pearce  is  of  opinion  that,  by  a  timorous  flock, 
are  not  meant  sheep  but  deer;  that  epithet  being  as  it  were  ap-* 
propriated  by  the  poets  to  that  animal.  Virgil  has  timidi  dames 
twice  at  least.  Or  the  author  (as  Dr.  Bentley  and  Dr.  Heylin 
imagme)  might  have  said  not  or  but  a  timorous  flock ;  and  as  a 
herd  of  goats  a  timorous  flock.  But  he  would  hardly  liave  called 
the  same  a  herd  of  goats,  and  then  2l flock  immediately  afterwards 
neither  would  he  have  used  the  expression  of  timorous  flock  for  a 
herd  of  deer  in  contradistinction  to  a  herd  of  goats,  though  it  is  a 
proper  phrase  for  sheep,  which  seem  plainly  to  be  meant  by  it* 
And  it  is  probable,  that,  in  the  highth  and  fury  of  his  description, 
he  did  not  attend  to  the  minuteness  of  that  punitive  distinction, 
between  goats  and  sheep,  however  beautiful  it  may  be  in  its  proper 
place :  or,  if  he  had  designed  it,  he  would  have  avoided  the  am- 
biguity of  fuch  a  word  as  flock,  which  seems  improper  either  to 
goats  or  deer.     Newtok. 

Ver.  859.  With  terrours,  and  with  furies,]  Job  vi.  4.  **  The 
terrours  of  God  do  set  themselves  in  array  agamst  me :"  And  the 
furg  of  the  Lord  is  a  common  expression  in  Scripture.  *^  They 
are  full  of  the /wry  of  the  Lord,"  Isaiah  \i,  20.  And  Virgil  fre- 
quently uses/urue  for  such  frights,  and  disturbances  of  mind,  as 
drive  persons  to  madness,  Georg.  iii.  511,  JEn.  i.  41,  iv.  376. 
474,  Sec.    So  the  word  seems  to  be  used  here.     Newtok.    . 

VOL.  II.  M  m 
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And  crystal  wall  of  Heaven ;  which,  opening  wide, 
Roll'd  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclosed 
Into  the  wasteful  deep :  The  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horrour  backward,  but  far  worse 
Urg*d  them  behind :  Headlong  themselves  theythrew 
Down  from  the  verge  of  Heaven;  eternal  wrath  865 
Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit. 

Hell  heard  the  unsufferable  noise.  Hell  saw 
Heaven  ruining  from  Heaven,  and  would  have  fled 

The  terrours  and/ams,  personified,  furnish  a  pack  of  hounds, 
to  hunt  this  terrified  **  herd  and  timorous  flock/'  The  furies  of 
the  ancient  mythok^  were  called  the  uifemal  dogs,  or  dogs  of 
hell ;  and  they  are  the  tormenters  of  these  fallen  Angels  in  their 
state  of  punishment.  See  B.  ii.  596.  We  can  have  little  doubt, 
that  Milton  had  here  in  his  mind  the  Orestes  of  Euripides  pursued 
by  the  Furies.     Dunster. 

,Ver.  862.  The  monstrous  sight 

Struck  them  with  horrour  backward,"]     Compare 
Homer,  Iliad  xii.  52. 

diro  yap  ^£iii<yaETO  rd^poc 

EhpeCf  K.  r.  X.     Stillinofleet. 
Ver.  867.    Hell  heard  the  unsufferable  noise,  Hell  saw 

.Heaven  ruming  from  Heaven,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted  ;]  This  passage  refers  us  to  the  striking 
description  given  by  Chaos,  P.  L.  B.  ii.  993. 

''  I  saw  and  heard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 
I  ''  Fled  not  in  silence  through  i!b&  frighted  deep, 

"  With  ruiii  upon  ruin,"  &c. 
Hell.is  here  affrighted ;  and  Milton  seems  to  have  borne  in  mind 
the  expression  of  Habington,  in  a  passage  of  the  most  poetical 
effect,  Castara,  ed.  1635,  p.  40. 

'^  When  thunder  summons  from  eternall  sleepe 
'<  The  imprisoned  ghosts,  and  spreads  o*er  Xh^  frighted  deepe 
"A  veile  of  darknesse."    Todd. 
Ver,  868.  r—  ruining]  .  The  word  ruining  in  this  place  is 
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Affrighted ;  but  strict  Fate  had  cast  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound.     870 
Nine  days  they  fell :  Confounded  Chaos  roar'd. 
And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their  fall 
Through  his  wild  anarchy,  so  huge  a  rout 
Incumbered  him  with  ruin :  Hell  at  last 

the  Italian  word  ruinando  anglicised,  which  expresses  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  idea  which  the  author  wants  to  convey ;  as 
it  denotes  any  thing  falling  down  with  ruin  and  precipitation. 
To  give  one  instance  out  of  a  thousand.  Tasso,  Oier.  Lib,  C.  ix. 
St.  39. 

''  Come  ne  V  Apennin  robusta  pianta, 

<<  Che  sprezzo  d'Euro,  e  d'  Aquilon  la  guesra, 

''  Se  turbo  inusitato  al  fin  la  schianta, 

"  Gli  alberi  intomo  ruinando  atterra.'' 
The  following  instance  may  be  added  alsa  from  Marino,  Adon, 
C.  i.  St.  36. 

"  E  ruinando  dal'  etherea  mole/'    Thter. 
Milton's  ruining  is  in  the  same  sense  as  Spenser's  ruinate, 
which  Mr.  Callander  also  notices,  F.  Q.  ii.  xxiL  7. 

"  On  th'  other  side  they  saw  that  perilous  rocke, 
"  Threat'ning  itself  on  them  to  ruinated    Todd. 

Ver.  871.  Nine  days  they  fell:]  So,  in  B.  i.  50.  "  Nine 
times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night"  &c.  Thus,  in  die 
first  Iliadf  the  plague  continues  nine  days.  But,  possibly,  Milton 
alludes  to  Hesiod's  description  of  the  fall  of  the  Titans,  Theog. 
V.  722. 

'Eyyia  yap  vvicrac  r£  Kal  lifiara  k.  r.  X.     Newton. 
It  is  indeed  most  probable,  that  Milton  here  alluded  to  Hesiod ; 
as,  in  the  following  description  of  Chaos  roaring,  &c.  his  atten- 
tion to  the  same  poet  may  be  observed,  Theog,  v.  681. 

"Ewflrcc  ^  iKay£  jSopeca 

Taprapov  4cp6evra,  troS&y  alirtia  r  iwi) 

^Atnrirov  ivxfWWf  /SoXaofv  rt  Kparipdtay,     ToDD. 

Ver.  874.     Incumber'dJ     This  too,  like  the  word  ruining  in 
M  m  2 
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Yawning  TeceiVd  them  whoie^  and  cm  them  cloe'd ; 
Hell,  th^  fit  habitation,  fraught  with  fiie  876 

Unquenchable,  the  house  of  woe  and  pain. 
Disburdened  Heaven  rejoic'd,  and  soon  repair'd 
Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  roU'd. 

▼•  868,  must  be  taken  in  its  Italian  signification.  Ingambrato  is 
very  poetical,  and  expresses  the  utmost  embarrassment  and  confu- 
sion :  But  i$unimber*d,  diough  plainly  the  same  word,  in  its  com- 
tnon  acceptation  has  a  meaning  too  weak  and  low  for  the  avthor's 
puipose  m  this  verse.    Thtsa. 

Ver.  874.  HeU  at  last 

Yawning  received  them  wholes  &c.]  This  is  a  fine  imi- 
tation of  Isaiah,  y.  14.  **  Therefore  HeU  hath  enlarged  herself, 
and  opened  her  mouth  toithout  measure :  And  their  glory,  and  their 
multitude,  and  their  pomp,  and  he  that  rejoiceth,  shall  descend 
into  it.''  See  also  P.  Fletcher,  Ptarp.  Island^  C.  vii.  st.  45»  edit. 
1633. 

"  Under,  Hell  widely  yawn'd ;  and,  over,  flew  Damnation.'* 

ToDD. 

Ver.  876.    HeU,  their  Jit  habitationy 

the  house  of  woe  and  pam.]     Very  like 

that  m  Fairfax's  Tasso^  B.  ix.  st«  59. 

.  '<  Fit  house  for  them,  the  house  of  grief  and  pain." 
An  instance  this,  and  there  are  others,  that  Milton  made  use  of 
the  translation  of  Tasso,  as  well  as  of  the  original.     Newtok. 

Ver.  878.  Disburdend  Heaven  rejoic*dy]  So  Tasao,  when 
Michael  has  driven  the  infernal  Spirits  to  Hell,  Gier.  Lib,  C.  ix. 
St.  66. 

*'  Liberato  da  lor  quella  ^  negra 

*'  Faccia  depone  il  mondo,  e  si  rallegra."    Thyer. 

Ver.  879.    returning]     Returning  is  to  be  joined 

in  construction  with  Heaven,  and  not  with  breach.  *  Heaven  re- 
turned to  its  place:  But  the  expression  is  not  very  accurate. 
Heaven  repair'd  her  mural  breach,  and  returned  whence  it 
rolled.     Newton. 
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Sole  Victor,  froia  the  expulsion  of  his  fees,  886 

Messiah  his  triumphid  chariot  turn'd  : 
To  meet  him  all  his  Saints,  who  silent  )stood 
Eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts. 
With  jubilee  adyanc'd;  and,  as  they  went. 
Shaded  with  branching  pahn,  each  Order  bright,  885 
Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung  victorious  King, 
Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  him  dominion  given. 
Worthiest  to  reign  :  He,  celebrated,  rode 
Triumphant  dirougfa  mid  Heaven,  into  the  courts 
And  temple  of  his  Mighty  Father  thron'd  890 

On  high ;  who  into  glory  faim  received. 
Where  now  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  bliss. 
Thus,  measuringthingsin  Heaven  by  things  on  Earth, 

Ver.  882.  To  meet  him  &c.]    Rev.  xii.  10*    Stillingfleet. 

Ver.  888*  Worthiest  to  reign :]  The  Angek  liere  sing  the 
same  divme  song  which  St.  John  heard  them  sing  in  his  vision^ 
Rev.  mil*    Newtok* 

Ver.  891,     who  into  glory  him  receivdy 

Where  now  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  bliss.'] 
I.  Ti»u  iii.  16.  ''  Received  up  into  glory."  And  Heb.  i.  a  ''  Sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.*'    Gillies* 

Ver.  893.  ThuSy  measuring  things  in  Heaven  by  things  on 
Earth,  &c.]  He  repeats  the  same  kind  of  apology  here  in  the 
conclusion,  that  he  made  in  the  beginning  of  his  narration.  See 
fi.  ▼•  573,  ^c.  And  it  is  indeed  the  best  defence  that  can  be 
made  for  the  bold  fictions  in  this  book,  which  though  some  cold 
readers  perhaps  may  blame,  yet  the  coldest,  I  conceive,  cannot 
but  admire.  It  is  remarkable  too  with  what  art  and  beauty  the 
poet  from  the  highth  and  sublimity  of  the  rest  of  the  book  de- 
scends here  at  the  close  of  it,  like  the  lark  from  her  loftiest  notes 
in  the  clouds,  to  .the  most  prosaick  simplicity  of  language  and 
numbers ;  a  simplicity  whKh  not  only  gives  it  variety,  but  the 
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At  thy  request,  aiid  that  thou  may'st  bewail 

By  what  is  past,  to  thee  I  have  rtveal'd  895 

What  might  have  else  "to  human  race  been  hid ; 

The  discord  which  befel,  and  war  in  Heaven 

Among  the  angelick  Powers,  and.  the  deep  fall 

Of  those  too  high  aspiring,  who  rebelled 

With  Satan ;  he  who  envies  now  thy  state,  900 

Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 

Thee  also  from  obedience,  that,  with  him 

Bereav'd  of  happiness,  thou  ma/st  partake 

His  punishment,  eternal  misery ; 

Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge,,  905 

As  a  despite  done  against  tiie.Most  High, 

Thee  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe. 

But  listen  not  to  his  temptations,  warn 

g:reatest  niajesty,  as  Milton  himself  seems  to  have  thought,  hy 
always  choosing  to  give  the  speeches  of  God  and  the  Messiah  in 
that  style,  though  these  I  suppose  are  the  parts  of  -this  Poem, 
which  Dryden  censurea  as  the  flats  which  he  oflen  met  with  for 
thirty  or  forty  lines  together.     Nswton. 

The  reader  cannot  indeed  but  admire  the  dignity  and  emphasis; 
with  which  the  Angel's  speech  concludes.  The  same  brief  sen- 
tences, and  solemn  pauses,  may  be  observed  in  the  fine  moral  in- 
struction, which  the  heavenly  messenger  gives  Adam,  at  the  close 
of  the  eighth  book.    Todd. 

Ver.  900.  With  Satan ;  he  who  envies  now  thy  staie^l  The 
construction  requires  him,  as  Dr.  Behtley  observes :  Or  it  may  be 
understood,  "  he  it  is  who  envies  now  thy  state.*'    Newton. 

The  he  is  highly  em|^atical  here.  To  tell  the  circumstance 
of  Satan's  envy  and  insidious  designs  against  Man  newly  created, 
and  to  warn  him  against  it,  was  the  great  puipote  of  Raphael's 
mission.    See  B.  v.  239,  &c.    Dunsteu. 
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Thy  weaker ;  let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heard^ 
By  terrible  example^  the  reward  910 

Of  disobedience  ;  firm  they  might  have  stood. 
Yet  fell ;  remember,  and  fear  to  transgress. 

Ver.909.    Thy  weaker;]     As  St.  Peter  calls  the  wife,  "  the 
weaker  vessel"  I.  Pet  iii.  7.    Newton. 


THE   END    OF    THE    SIXTH    BOOK; 

AND  OF 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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